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PREFACE. 



Thk Bible is the best Handbook for Palestine; the present work is only 
intended to be a companion to it. 

It has been my object in these pages to communicate the greatest 
amount of useful information in the smallest possible space. Something 
more than a mere book of roads has been aimed at. Palestine is the stage 
on which the most wondrous events of the world's history were enacted. 
Every nook and comer of it is " holy ground.'* I have, therefore, made au 
attempt to group on the old sites the chief actors in the sacred dramas. 
1 think no known Scripture locality has been overlooked, and no incident 
of Scripture history, which would tend to enhance its interest, omitted. It 
is the rdiyio loci which gives such a cliarm to the cities and vilhigcs uf 
Palestine. To pass any of them by without knowing, or Avithout remem- 
bering, their story, is to rob travel alike of interest and profit 

My object has not been to exhaust the historical geography of the 
country, or to give lengthened topographical dc^iptious, or to say all 
tliat might be said about each place; but rather to sketch an outline 
which the traveller may fill up. Yet, on the Avhole, this little volume will 
perhaps be found to contain a more complete summary of tlie Scriptural 
and historical geography of Syria and Palestine than any work in our 
language. I trust it may thus prove to the student, as well as to 
the traveller, a useful Handbook — placing before him a framework of 
£Eu;ts, and pointing out the best som-ces from which to obtain fuller in- 
formation. 

Often, whilst wandering through Palestine, I have felt the want of a full 
but portable Concordance rf Scripture Oeograpliical Names, Many others, I 
know, have felt this also. I have, therefore, combined with the Index a refer- 
ence to the most important passage of Scripture in which the place describcil 
occurs ; and I have appended in a Second Index a list of those ancient towns 
and villages not yet satisfactorily identified. The reader can thus see at i\ 
glance whether tlie site of any place mentioned in Scripture is known or 
unknown; and, if known, he can refer not only to the facts of its ijost 
history, but to an account of its present state. It is hoiK'd that by this 
• arrangement curiosity will be awakened, and the attention of scliolars 
dlnsctod to new fields of investigation. 

Whatever seemed calculated to illustrate the language and literatun;, 
tlie incidents and diaracters, the prophecies and pambles of the Bible, I 
liavo been careful to note ; though often the necessity for brovity has corn- 
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vi Preface. 

polled me to pass over with a bare allusion what might have been worked 
up into a glowing image. I have also sketched in a few words the 
manners and customs of the people, their creeds and character, their wants 
and capabilities ; because these are necessary to the full delineation of the 
country, and tend besides to give the picture life. And I have incidentally 
mentioned the vast resources of the soil, and the grievous wrongs of the 
inhabitants, in the hope that the attention of the rich and the great — the 
opulent merchant and philanthropic statesman — may be drawn to a fruitful 
but neglected and oppressed country. 

Truth and utility have been my aim more than originality. I have drawn 
freely from every available source — ^rearranging, correcting, or simply tran- 
scribing as best suited my purpose. The authors to whom I have been most 
indebted are s^xicified ; were I to name aU from whom I have received 
a hint or culled a fact, I would require to extend my list over a dozen 
imges. A large portion of the country I have had an opportunity of 
traversing since this work was originally written. I have thus been able to 
revise the most important sections on the spot I have to express my 
thanks to a large number of kind friends, many of them personally un- 
known to me, not only for their expressions of approval and satisfaction, 
but for useful hints and suggestions which I have been enabled to embody 
in this new edition. To one gentleman I am under especial obligations, the 
Rev. Smylie Itobson, of Damascus. His long residence in Syria, his extensive 
travels, his thorough knowledge of the language, and minute acquaintance 
with the topography, give to all his statements a very high value. With a 
kindness and courtesy which I can never sufficiently acknowledge, he has 
conmiunicated to me the fullest informatiou on all ix)ints calculated to be 
useful and interesting to Uie traveller. 

Still, I am far from thinking that perfect accuracy has been obtained, 
and I would again thi-ow myself on the indulgence of a generous public, 
and more cBi)ecially of those Eastern travellers to whose profit I have 
devoted precious hours snatched at intervals from far more important 
labours. 
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NOTE ON THE PUONUNOIATION AND MEANING OF ARABIC 
NAMES AND WORDS USED IN THIS WORK. 



An attempt has been made to represent Arabic sounds by English characters, 
in as fieur as the nature of the two languages will admit. The orthography of 
Dr. Smith, as given in Robinson's * Biblical Researdies/ has been followed 
except in a very few cases. I do not say that his system is perfect ; but it is 
in my opinion decidedly the best hitherto inyented for the Arabic ob moken 
in Suria, It would be well for the interests of geographical science if scholars 
would follow one uniform rule. 

A little attention to the following remarks will enable the English reader to 
pronounce the names occurring in this Handbook with a near approach to 
aoouracy. No attempt has been made in the body of the work to distinguish 

the Arabio letters q^ ^ c3 ^yo )o )a ; but their representatives have a dot 
( . ) placed beneath them in the IndM, to which the Oriental scholar can refer, 
thi»— ib,fc», t,*. 

1. The GoNaoNAiras are generally pronounced as in English. The follow- 
ing remarks should be kept in mind. 

dh represents ^ and ^j&. In the former case it is sounded like th in Ihu ; 
in the latter the sound is that of d, but pronounced by pressing the tongue 
doBely against the teeth, and expanding the back pan of the mouth--in 
the Index it is distinguished by the dot, 4h. 

^ is a deep guttund sound, e in Arabic. It has no representative in Eng* 
lish ; but the Parisian r somewhat resembles it. 

h represents x, a soft aspirate, like hixihai; and «-, a deep guttural, almost 
peotond breathing. In the Index the latter is distinguished by ^. It 
has no representative in any European language, and its sound is one of 
the most difficult for a foreigner tu acf^uire. 

h represents «^ a simple h ; and O, a guttural k (¥nitten V in the Index) 
In different parts of the country, however, the latter is pronounced very 
diiforently. In Damascus and some other towns it has tho sound of u 
guttural UavMshy or pause. Tho liedawiu pronounce it as hard g ; others 

sound it as h, but they pronounce the «^like cA in cliiUL 

Hk represents ^. and is a breathing rendered rough and tremulous by the 

motkm of the epigbttis. It is much deeper than the German eh. 

f lias a rolling sound much stronger than is heard in England; but there 
is some approach to it in the pronunciation of the Scotch peasantry. 

« represents ^m, pronounced like s in «titi ; and ^ (? in tlie Index\ a kind 
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viii Note on Arabic Names and Words. 

of guttural Sf which giyes to the accompanyhig towoI a broader and 
deeper aound. 

t represents Clit ft simple t ; and )o (\ in tlie Index), which bears the same 
relation to t that • does to 9. It is sounded by pressing the tongue more 
firmly against the teeth, and extending the bock part of the mouth. 

' represents e, a character which has no equivalent in any European 

alphabet. It cannot be described ; and many have difficulty in distin- 
guishing and learning it when they even hear it pronounced. At the 
end of a word it somewhat resembles a guttural a. 

2. VowBLS. — ^The Arabic language lias only three vowd-symboUt but it Iins 
perhaps a greater variety of vowtH-towtdB than any European language. The 
three symbols are Fathah^ commonly representing short a ; Ketrahj short e ; 
and Dummehy short u. Tliese, however, are so modified by the consonants to 
which they are attached, or which immediately follow them, that FtUhah 
becomes short 11 or 0, &c In the orthography of Arabic names and words in 
this work I have attempted to represent ue mmndi as pronounced by intelligent 
natives, and not the vowd-symboU as written. Scholars will please bear this in 
mind when they find Faihah represented in one place by short a, and in another 
by short u, &c. 

The vowels are to be pronounced as in German or Italian. They are all, and 
always, «Aof^ except when marked by the circumflex (^). 

a is uniformly short and open, as in hat, 

d represents Fo^^o^ prolonged by Alef, and is usually pronounced as a in 
fcUJier; but when k)11ow^ by 9, ^h, (, it is sounded luce a in eaU, 

e is short like e in men, 

i is sounded as in pin, 

i represents Kesrah prolonged by Ye. It is sounded as ee in (00. 

o is pronounced as in /or. 

6 represents Dumnuh prolonged by Waw; and also occasionally Falkah 
similarly prolonged. It is sounded as o in ^. 

u is short as in pun, 

ii represents Dwnmeh prolonged by Waw. It is sounded as in move. 

an represents Fathah followed by WaWt and is pronounced as 010 in How, 

el represents Fathah followed by Ye, and is pronounced like ei in vein, 

ai represents the same combination when connected with guttural letters. 
It has the sound of » in pine. 

El before a word, and joined to it by a hyphen (-), is the Arabic article : thus 
el-Medineh, " the City." It becomes cd- en- er- es- esh- ez-, when the words to 
which it is attached commence with corresponding (called eoilar) letters. 

The following words are of frequent occurrence, and may be easily re- 
membered. 



Ahu, lather. 

*iim, pi. My^n, fountain. 

Ard, plain. 

Bti), door, gate. 

B<ihr, sea. 

Bahrah, tank. 



Balad, vilhige. 
Bard, cold. 
• BakJuhttht present. 
BarHdt gunpowder. 
BarAdeht gun. 
BeU, pi. BuyiA^ house. 
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Arakie Ward» of frequent Occurrence, 



IX 



.fifl^ district 

Bint, pi. Jhndt, daughter, maid. 

-Bfr.woU. 

BirMi, pL Bwr^ pool. 

DSr, court, house. 

Deir, convent 

Ikrb, road. 

J5^ntr, pi. Umard, prince. 

Faroi, pi. Furadu, hocBe, mare. 

Hefan, none, 

Jbii,pl. Bent, son. 

Jdmia, moiique. 

Jaturdi, island. 

Jebd, pi. /tbol, mountain. 

Jtjr, bridge. 

J«&6, pit 

■"fo, plain. 

>, pi. ^u6iir, sepulchre. 

^ ifi judge. 

aCeyV, village. 
iCett, pi. Kilab, dog. 
JT/ulfi, caravausary. 
KhanUr, hog. 
Xiktibs, bread. 
XMirbfl^ a ruin. 
Kvbbeh, a dome. 
Khaimeh, pi. XAiom, a tent 
Xwn, pi. ICttfiin, a hom« 
jfCuFah, castle. 
ICtMr, castle. 
Ifil, vulg. moi, water. 
iroJuim, station, 
ir^. saint 
Mtrf, pL Iftirii;, meadow. 



MedSneh, city. 

IfdKra'ttA, farm. 

Mifirdbt prayor-nicho. 

MOh, salt 

Mukary, pi. IftiftaWve}^, muleteer. 

lftt«2ef», Mohammedan. 

iVoAr, pi. Anhur^ river. 

iVoA/ile^ pi. Nuhkl, pahn-tree. 

jVar, fire. 

iVe&v, prophet 

NeUa, fountain. 

Nukh, pass. 

Nufrdny, pi. AtfAJra, Christian. 

iZaAtb, pi. Buhbdn, monk. 

i{as, head, cape. 

SahU, plain. 

Sddm, peace. 

^lei/c/t, pi. iSbtf^i, chief, elder. 

Shuk, a rent 

jf^r, breast. 

Su(cLh, pi. iSttfuA, terrace. 

TViiM^ cup. 

farbdah, fes, cap. 

JTeU. pi. Tulul, dimin. IZWatI, hill. 

Thdi, snow. 

inn, fig. 

TVir, mountain. 

fTur/a^ tamarisk. 

t/ot, mother. 

TFady, valley, watercourse. 

Wdy, saint's tomb. 

Wardeh, pi. Tf'eni, a rose. 

Zarur, hawthorn. 
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PEELIMINARY REMARKS. 



Page 
!• Geneml Geography of Svria 
and Palestuae : — Mountains ; 
Great Oentral Valley; Rivers, 
Orontes, Jordan, &o. ; Statis- 
tical Table ; Authorities on 
Geography and Statistics .. zi 
2. Historical Sketch: — Aram; 
Palestine ; Phoenicia ; the 
Jews; the 8eleucid»; the 
Bomans; the Arabs; the 
Crusaders; the Tartars; Au- 
thorities on History . . zv 
8. Olironological Table .. ..zxiii 

4. Inhabitants of Syria and Vtlea- 

tine: — Manners and Cus- 
toms ; their Origin ; Moham- 
medans; Druzes; Christian 
Sects; Jews; Turks; Au- 
thorities on Inhabitants . . zziz 

5. The Climate of Syria and Far 

lestine zzzvii 



riBge 

6. The best Seasons for visithig 

Syria and Palestine . . zzziz 

7. Mode of Travel :— Requisites 

for the road, &c,; Instru- 
ments ; Arms ; Bobbers ; 
Medicines; Invalids zl 

8. Hints on Language, Dress, 

Conduct .. zliv 

9. Passports ; Custom - houses ; 

Post-office; Money .. .. zlvi 

10. What to observe in Syria and 

Palestine zlviii 

11. Skeleton Tours: — i. The 

Grand Tour suitable for 
all; ii. Tour through North- 
em Syria ; iii. Eastern ez- 
ploring Tour ; iv. Pilgrim's 
Tour zliz 

12. Servants, Dragoman, &c. .. liii 



1. — Gbnebal Geography of Stbia and Palestimb. 

llie country included under the names Syria and Palestine lies along 
the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, eztending from the border of Egypt 
and the peninsula of Sinai on the south to the confines of Asia Minor on 
the north ; and having on its eastern side the great, and now desert plain 
of Arabia. It roaches from 31^ to 3G^ 30 N. lat. ; its extreme length 
is about 360 geographical miles, and its breadth ranges from 60 to 100. 
Its area is about 28,000 square miles. 

The physical formation of tlie country is simple. A mountain chain, 
a branch from the Taurus range, stretches along the coast from north to 
south. It is broken by the great valley of the Orontcs, on whoso banks 
stand the ciximbling ruins of Antioch. The scenery of tliis nortliern 
section is bold and grand. Lofty wooded peaks shut in the bay of 
IskanderAn, leaving along their base the narrow plain of Issus, on 
which the fate of the Persian empire was sealed, and Western Asia gained 
to Alexander the Great. On the south bank of the Orontes mount Casiua 
rises to a height of full 5000 ft. From hence the Kusairiyeh range (anciently 
MonH Bargylus) runs southward, until it terminates at a wide break, called 
in Scripture the " Entrance of Hamath.** A plain of considerable breadth 
lies between this section and the Mediterranean ; and upon it once stood 
the cities of Laodicea, Tortosa, and Aradus. The last occupied a little 
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island. To the south of tho " Entrance of Hamath ** Lebamon rises to an 
elevation of more than 10,000 ft. On the side of its loftiest peak, far 
removed from other trees, is the celebrated grove of Cedars. Not far 
distant, at the foot of a clift, is the fountain of the river Adonis. Beneath 
the shadow of Lebanon are Tyre and Sidon, the ancient capitals of Phoenicia. 

The range of Lebanon is intersected by the gorge of the Leontes, which 
drains the plain of Ccclesyria, and falls into the Mediterranean a little 
north of Tyre. To the south of this river the ridge inci-eases in breadth, 
but decreases in altitude, until it terminates in the wooded cone of Tabor, 
and the rocky hills that encircle Nazareth. The plain of Esdraelon, 
through which the Rishon flows, separates Lebanon from its natural con- 
tinuation, the range of Carmel, and the mountains of Samaria. To these 
succeeds the "hill country of Judaia," stretching in a wide ridge to the 
desert of Tlh, which forms the southern boundary of the " Land of 
Promise." This southern section of the mountain chain, between Esdraelon 
and BeershelMi, is wider, lower and loss regular than any of the others. Its 
general elevation at Ebal and Gerizim, Olivet and Hebron, ranges onlv 
from 2400 to 2700 ft. With the exception of the promontory of Carmel, 
it is also farther removed from the sea, leaving at its base a broad ])lain, 
embracing the " beautiful Sliaron " on the north, and the land of rhUititia 
on the south. 

In the southern part of the " Land of Hamath,** 20 miles £. of Lebanon, 
another mountain chain commences, and runs in a south-western direc- 
tion, parallel to the former. It is called Anti-Lebanon. Its generar 
elevation is not equal to that of Lebanon ; but near its southern extremity 
the cone odlermon shoots up and rivals the loftiest peaks in Syria. As 
viewed from the W., this range seems to continue its course southward ; 
but this appearance is owing to the depression of the Jordan valley, and 
the high level of the plateau of Bashan. In reality the chain terminates 
about 25 miles S. of llermon and 8 N. of the Sea of IHbcrias. Tho 
lofty bank on the eastern side of that sea is merely the declivity of tht) 
plateau. A little farther to the S., at the river Jarmuk, commence 
the mountains of QUead^ which extend along the E. bank of the Jordan 
in a broad irregular chain till they meet those of Moab and Edom on the 
E. of the Dead Sea. 

From Hermon as a centre, mountain ranges branch out like an opening 
fan from the N.E. to tho E. The loftiest of these is Anti-Lebanon proper ; 
the others incline more to the eastward, until the lowest and last, sweep- 
ing along the eastern plain, passes Damascus ; and then, after a long 
dreary course, also passes Palmyra. 

One other ^roup of hills is deserving of notice. It lies to the E. of 
the Sea of Galilee, on the border of the plateau of Bashan. The scenery 
of this group is picturesque and wild ; its oak forests equal those of Gilead ; 
and its loiins are among the most interesting and magnificent in Syria. 
It is now called by strangers "Jebcl Haurftn;" but its real name, 
" Bathanyeh" recalls the ancient Bashan. It is the AUadamus Mens of 
Ptolemy. 

The most remarkable feature in the physical geography of Syria aiid 
Palestine is the valley that intersects the country from N. to S. Beginning 
at Antioch, it runs through the centre of the ancient kingdom of tho 
Seleucida3 to Emcsa. From PJmesa it extends to the valley of Coclesyria 
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near Riblah. Thus far the valley forms the bed of the river Oronten, which 
flown northward from its fountain at the haao of Lebanon. 

The valley of Gajlettyria lies between the parallel ridges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon. It is about 70 miles long, and its average breadth is nearly 
7. At the base of the mountains, on its eastern side, stand the ruins of 
Iki*albek, famed throughout the world. 23 miles farther down the valley 
lie the ruins of Chalcis, once a I'oyal city, now a desolate heap. The 
elevation of Gcclesyria above the sea is about 2300 ft. At its southern end 
it divides into two branches—one, turning westward, cuts through the 
range of Lebanon, becoming a gorge so itarrow that the foaming waters of 
the Leontes can scarcely force their way onward; the other strikes otf 
southward, and is the natural continuation of Coclcsyria. 'J'he latter branch 
descends rapidly for 15 miles to tlic upper fountain of the Jordan, at the 
western base of liermon. A few miles farther S. it joins the i)lain of 
Samachouitis (now el-Uuleh), which, strange to say, is nearly on the level 
of the wsa. From hence it descends mpidly to the lake of TilMsrias, which 
has a depression of (i53 ft. 'i'he chasm of the Jordan forms the continuation 
of the great valley to the Dead Sea, the surface of whose waters is 1292 ft. 
below that of the Meiliterranean. Here then is a valley nearly 300 miles 
in length, for more than 140 of which it is Itelow the level of the sea. 
It is this singular feature which rendera the physical geography of Syria so 
interesting. 

Jtivtn, — Of the rivers of Syria the most important, whether we consider 
its iihysical peculiarities, or its sacred and historic interest, is the Joudan. 
Its highest source, or rather the source of its pruiciiial tributary, is in 
Wady ct-Teim, near the village of Hasbciya, at the western base of liermon ; 
but the true historic sources of the river are at Tell el-Kftdy {Dan), in the 
])lain of Huleh ; and at Bani^ {Ccesarea-rhilipjn), on the southern. 8lo)X) 
of Ueimon. Tlie three streams unit«, and fall into lake Huleh, about 10 
miles below Tell el-KIUly. Issuing fi-om this little lake, the river rushes 
on through a narrow volcanic valley to the Sea of Galilee. On leaving the 
Sea of Galilee it runs in a tortuous course to the Dead Sea. 

Previous to the expedition of Lieut. Lynch it had been conjectured that 
there must be some error in the calculation of the relative levels of the 
Dead Sea and the lake of Tiberias. The distance between the two is only 
GO miles ; and it was thought impossible that the Jordan could fall so 
much as was represented in that space. But it is now seen that in GO miles 
of direct distance the course of the river cannot be less than 200 miles, owing 
to its tortuous channel. The total fall is 660 ft. The whole length of the 
Jordan, from the fountain at Dan to the place where it enters the Dead Sea, 
is 02 miles as tlie crow flies. 

The Obontks ranks next in imix)rtance to the Jordan. Its modem 
name is el-'Asy (" The Rebellious *') ; and it is also called el-Maklub (" The 
Inverted **), from the fact of its running, as is thought, in a wrong direc- 
tion. Its highest source is in the plain of Buka*a, at the base of Anti- 
Lebanon, beside the ruins of Lybon. Its length, from the fountain to the 
bend at the lake near Antioch, is about 123 miles ; and from thence to 
the sea 24 miles. 

The LiTANT is the next in magnitude. There is some doubt about its 
ancient name. It rises near Ba'albck, flows in an easy current down the 
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Bukft'a, receiving several tributaries from the monntain itiDZos on each aide. 
After leaving the plain it enters a sublime gorge intersecting the ridge of 
Lebanon, and falls into the Mediterranean a few miles N. of Tyre. Its total 
length is about 55 miles. 

Next in order comes the Barada, — the " golden-flowing " stream of the 
Greeks (Chryaorrhoas) ; and the Ad ana, or Amana, of the Bible. If not 
one of the largest, it is one of the most useful rivers of Syria. It derives 
its whole supply of water from two great fountains in the centre of Anti- 
Lebanon — 'Ain Barada and *Ain Ftjeh. It cuts through several of the 
imrallol ridges of this chain, till after a course, '*as the crow flies,*' of 
15 miles, it bursts from its mountain barrier into the plain of Damascus. 
The industry of man has here turned its abundant waters into countless 
channels, which, as an Arabian poet says, " carry gold in their bosom, and 
scatter emeralds over the plain.' The Iterada has created this, the fairest 
and the loveliest of Mohammed's paradises. The whole district rendered 
habitable by the waters of the Abaua contains nearly 200,000 iiersons. 
Well might Naaman exclaim, before the Prophet of Israel, — <*Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel?'* (2 Kings v. 12.) * 

'J'hb Political GEOoRAPHr of Stbia and Palestine has changed with 
every new dynasty which has in succession })0S8essed the country ; an 
account of it will, therefore, be best united with the ** Historical Sketch." 
At present, under Turkish rule, it is divided into two Pashalicis — Damascus 
and Aleppo. The Pashalic of Damascus embraces the whole country lying 
south of the parallel of Apamea. It includes three sub-pashalics, — ^Beyrout, 
Akka, and Jerusalem. Lebanon is now ruled by a Christian governor who 
is appointed by the Porte, and whose authority is guaranteed by the 
Christian Powers of Europe. The Pashalic of Aleppo includes all northern 
Syria, with a section of Asia Minor extending to Aintab and Marash. The 
following table gives a comprehensive view of the statistics of these 
pashalics, so far as they are known. It must be remembered, however, 
that the I'urks are far behind in statistics. 



Stattstioal Table. 



Pabhauo or DAVAfloua. 



MUSLEMS .. , 

Christians: — 
Miaronites 
Other Sects , 



229,000 
130,000 



Jews 

Druzes .. .. 

MEXiwiLEH 
NUBAIBtTEH 

Total 



836,000 



859,000 
15,000 
78,000 
25,000 
14,000 



1,327,000 



PASRAIiO 

OP ALBPra 



460,000 



81,000 
10,000 



41,000 



592,000 



Total. 



1,296,000 



440,000 
25,000 
78,000 
25,000 
55,000 



1,919,000 
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Syria has been oppressed for centuries by foreign tyrants who have no 
interest in either the soil or the people, save that of grasping with greedy 
hands the whole available wealtn of the country. The Turks have only 
been able to rule by the cruel policy of pitting against each other the various 
sects and parties. The results are patent to all — poverty, hatred, bigotry, 
and bloodshed. At no period in the history of Syria was the policy more 
painfully and fatally manifested than during the outbreak and massacres 
of 1860. So long as Turkish power rules 'in Syria the case of the ooimtry 
is hopeless. 

A few places along the coast have of late bcgim to show signs of new 
life, owing chiefly to the enterprise of Euroiiean merchants, and the pro- 
tection afforded to pro[)erty and capital by the influence of Euroixsau 
consuls. Beyrout is an example of what Syria might become under a 
liberal and paternal government. The eastern border affords a maikcd 
contrast to the western. Hundreds of towns and villages are there de- 
serted, though not ruined, and every year adds to their number ; while 
tens of thousands of acres of the richest soil are abandoned to the periodical 
" raids " of the wild hordes of the desert. 

Authorities on the Geography and Statistics. — ^The student may consult 
the following : — Relaud*s Valoestiiia ; Uittor^s Paldstina und Syrian ; 
Burckhardt^s Travels in Syria; llohhiaon'a JJildical Jiesearcluis ; Lynch*s 
Official Report cf Expedition to Dead Sea ; Stanley's Sinai and Palestine ; 
Drew's Scripture Lands ; Wilson's Lands of the Bible ; Porter's Five 
Years in Damascus ; Tristram's Land of Israel ; De Yogti^s Les Eglises de 
la Tcrre Sainte^ and Syrie Oentrale, 



2. — HiSTOBiCAL Sketch. 

If Syria and Palestine are unique in their physical geogi*aphy, so are 
they also in their history. As the depression of the great valley that 
intersects the country is without a parallel in the world's geography, so 
the events that transpired in this land are without a parallel in the world's 
history. Twice have mankind been indebted to it for a pure faith, — 
First ; When the Law was given at Sinai ; and when prophets were com- 
missioned to enforce its mandates and explain its rites. Then <|hat law, 
holy, perfect, sublime, stood out in noble contrast to the absurdities of 
fi^ptian and Assvrian idolatry. Second : When the Gosi)el was given in 
PaTestine ; and when apostles were instructed by God's Son in its life- 
giving doctrines. Then, too, that Gospel, pure, spiritual, practical, stood 
out in no less noble contrast to the reflncd voluptuousness and vain 
abstractions of Greek and Itoman mythology. The religion which has 
civilised Europe, and blessed the world, emanated from Palestine. 

Along the shores of Palestine dwelt a nation who were the first mariners. 
The Phoenicians sent their ships across the " Great Sea " to Tarshish, 
before Rome was founded, or Greece had a history. What England is 
now, Phoenicia was three thousand years ago. Homer wrote of the 
matchless productions of the artificers of Sidon ; and Ezekiel celebrates 
the gems, the robes, and the commercial greatness of Tyre. Cadmus too, 
the ancients tell us, was a Phoenician from Tyre or Sidon ; and the romantic 
embellishments of his strange story would seem to embody the historic 
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iUct thcat he first intioduced letters, science, and civilisation into Greece* 
pamascus is one of the oldest cities in the world ; and it is a city still. It 
U a connecting link between the patriarchal age and modern times* 
Founded by a grandson of Noali, it has existed and flourished for full fouf 
thousand years. 

The earliest notices of Syrian history arc found in the Bible, The whole 
land appears to have been divided, by its first settlement, into two sections. 
The first, extending from the plain of Bashan to the heights of Amanus, 
was colonized by the family of Arairif the son of Sheni, and called by his 
name Abam. But as the possessions of this family included also the plains 
of Assyria on the K., tiie western division was named AramrDame^, 
" Aram of Damascus.'* (2 Sam. viii. 6.) In the Ohl Testament scrip- 
tures, where the word " Syria *' appears, the Hebrew is " Aram." (See 
tlud. X. 6 ; 1 Kings x. 29 ; xi. 25, &c.J 11ie name « Syria " is probably 
derived from "Tsur" or " Sur" ('J'yrc;. 'J'he Greeks became acquainted 
with that city at an early period, and gave its name to the country. 

The second division of the country, including Gilcad, all Palestine W. of 
the Jordan, and the mountain mnge northward to the mouth of the Orontes, 
was colonised by the descendants of Canaan. They never api)ear to li^vc 
been united under one chief, or to have acknowledged the pre-eminence of 
one royal city ; but were divided into a number of tribes or clans. On the 
S. were the Anakim, ** a ixjoplc great and tall " (Deut. ii. 10) ; and pro- 
bably related to these were the Emim and other gigantic races on the £. 
of the Jordan (id.). The Amorites, who came in, or rose to power, at a 
later jMiriod, conquered and finally exterminated these giants. Beside^ 
these there was a host of petty tribes scattered over the laud, from the 
Jcbusites on the S., to the Hamathites and Arvadites on the N. The 
Philistines, also descendants of Ham, migrated from Egypt at a later period, 
and settled in the plain along the coast, on the S.W. frontier. They were 
enterprising and warlike, equally feared and hated by the Israelites. They 
obtained a firm hold of a section of the country, and gave to it a name 
which it retains to our day-— -Palestine. 

Of all the ancient inhabitants of this country tlie Phcbnicians— or 
Canaanites, as they are called both in the Bible (Jud. i. 32, 33) and on 
their own coins — were the most remarkable alike for their independence, 
their power, and their enterprise. The principal part, if not the whole, of 
them were descended from Sidon, the oldest son of Canaan ; and the city 
of Sidon was the first centre and seat of their power. From it colonies went 
out to Tyre and other places. The whole coast, from Casius to Carmel, 
soon became subject to them ; and fiom hence they extended their influ- 
ence and commerce along the shores of the Mediterranean. Carthage, the 
rival of Home, was a Phcpnician colony ; and so also was Cadiz, on the 
shores of the Atlantic. They had commercial intercourse with every 
kingdom of the known world. From every country they imported its 
peculiar products to be manufactured, or bartered, in their marts. 'ITiey 
visited Persia and India, Africa and Russia, Italy and Spain ; and a few 
hardy adventurers even penetrated to Britain, llie Phcenicians and 
Damascenes long held between them the northern part of Syria. Phoe- 
nicia attained its greatest power about b.o. 1050 ; and it enjoyed un- 
internipted prosiierity for 500 years. 

Ju the 15th century before the Christian era another nation appeared 
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upon the sta^e of Syrian history, and chan.s;ed the state of affairs in 
Palestine. I'he Israelites, having completed Uicir weary tei:in of wander- 
ing through the wilderness, descended from the mountains of Moab to 
the banks of the Jordan. The fame of their exploits and miraculous 
deliverances had long preceded them ; and the Canaanites trembled at 
their appi-oach. Gilead and Bashan on the E. were first taken ; then the 
waters of the Jordan were opened for them, and they entered Palestine. 
A war of extermination was waged, and the Israelites were soon settled in 
their new possessions. The *' Land of Promise " extended from the Arabian 
plain to the " Great Sea," and from the Desert of Sinai to the " entering 
iu of Hamath " (Num. xxxiv. ; Ez. xlvii.) ; but " the Land of Possession " 
was more limited — it was commonly and correctly described as reaching 
" from Dan to Bcershoba." (Jud. xx. 1.) lk)th the Philistines and Phoe- 
nicians remained in possession of their maritime regions. 

From the time the Israelites entered Palestine till the appointment of 
Saul, their first king, their government was a Theocracy. God was their 
leader in their war of conquest, when the guilty Canaanites were extermi- 
nated or exi)elled. In i)eace, the Judges were God's representatives ; in 
war, they were His lieutenants. Their ap{X)intment was generally com- 
municated to them by a message from heaven ; their great victories were 
gained by miraculous or superhuman interposition ; their councils were 
directed by visions and revelations from on high. Their enemies felt and 
acknowledged this ; and were often compelled to admit that the God of 
Israel was greater than all the gods. I i-efer for illustmtion and proof to 
the histories of Samson, Gideon, Deborah, and Samuel. (Jud. xvi., vii,, 
iv. & V. ; 1 Sam. vii.) 

But the Israelites demanded a king, and in the year B.C. 1095 Saul, a 
Benjamite of Gibeah, was elected. After his melancholy death on Gilboa, 
David .was called to the throne. When he had reigned seven years iu 
Hebron he captured the stronghold of the Jebusites on Mount Sion, and 
thenceforth Jerusalem became the seat of government and the capital of 
Palestine (u.o. 1045). His kingdom being firmly established, he turned 
his attention to foreign conquests. The Philistines, the hereditary enemies 
and oppressors of his ]ieople, were subdued. The warlike tiibes that dwelt 
amid the mountains of Sinai and Edom, and that roamed over the plateaus 
of Gilead and Ikshan, were made tributary. David's garrisons occupied 
the chief towns of Syria ; and every prince, from the borders of Egypt to 
the banks of the Euphrates, was forced to acknowledge his nile. The 
Phoenicians were the only exception. They excelled in the arts of i>eace. 
Their merchants and mariners brought the riches of the east and west to 
their marts, and earned their manufactures to foreign lands. David was 
^vise as he was powerful. He could gain little by conquering their terri- 
tory ; but by entering into friendly treaties he could secure the most im- 
portant advantages to his own nation. He therefore made a treaty with 
Hiram King of Tyre; and Hiram's workmen built his jialace on Zion. 
(2 Satn, V.) Phoenician architects, curixjnters, and artists afterwards 
erected and adoi-ned the 1'emple of Solomon. (1 Kings, v. vii.) Tyriau 
seamen navigated the fleets of Israel to Spain, Africa, and India. (Id. 
ix. 27 ; x. 11.) The ])ower and influence which David had acquired by 
arms, Solomon employed for the acquisition of wealth and the advancc- 
Uicut of commerce. He built fleets at Ezion-gebcr on tlie Bed Sea, to 
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establish oommutiication with the eastern coast of Africa aiid the southern 
shores of India (Id. ix. 26) ; and he founded " Tadmor in the wilderness** 
to facilitate the overland traffic with Assyria and Persia. (2 Cbron. viii. 4.) 

The building of the Temple at Jerusalem made that city the religious 
as well as the civil capital of the land ; but unfortunately the vices of 
royalty soon divided the kingdom. Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 
retained only two tribes under his sceptre ; while the remaining ten elected 
Jeroboam, an Ephraimite, as their ruler. To wean the people's affection 
from Jerusalem, and to prevent the probability of reunion on religious 
grounds, the latter set up two *' calven,^ one at Dan, the other at Bethel, 
as symbols of Jehovah, to which his subjects roiglit resort for worship 
(1 Kings xii. 28, 29). These symbols were borrowed, as that in the 
wilderness had been, from the mythology of Egyi)t ; and, in accordance 
with a custom of the same country, Rehoboam united the pontificate of 
the new establishment with the crown ; thus at once assuming royal and 
priestly power (id. 31-33, and xiii. 1). Jeroboam fixed upon Shechem as 
the seat of his government. After the murder of his son, Baasha the third 
king intended to remove to Ramah ; but he was compelled to give up this 
l)lan (id. xv. 17-21). Omri, the fifth from Jeroboam, with an ambition 
not uncommon in the founder of a new dynasty, built Samaria, which was 
thenceforth the capital of the kingdom of Israel (id. xv. 24). 

The wars carried on between Israel and Judah need not here be detailed ; 
but I shall glance at those with other nations, llie great rival of Israel 
was Damascus. Mutual interests at first united them ; but jealousies 
arose, excited by Judah, which led under Hazael to the almost complete 
subjugation of Israel. On the death of Hazael Syria began to decline, 
and Israel regained its independence. The same power, however, which 
" took away the kingdom from Damascus," proved fatal to Samaria. It 
was captured by the Assyrians (b.c. 721), and the people carried captive. 
Ilie conqueror introduced colonies from Assyria. The colonists practised 
their own idolatries ; and the country being infested with wild beasts, 
they thought, according to the prevailing idea of heathen nations, that 
their ignorance of the local deity was uie cause. An Israelitish priest 
was accordingly sent to instruct them in the Je%vish faith, which they 
appear to have, in a great measure, adopted (2 Kings xvii, 24-33). Such 
was the origin of the Samaritans, well known in the New Testament, 
from our Ijord's interview with the woman at Jacob's well. A few families 
uf them still exist in NAbulus. 

The kingdom of Judah survived that of Israel 133 years ; and then it, 
too, fell beforo an eastern monarch. Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon 
took Jerusalem after an 18 months* siege, sacked and destroyed the city, 
and led the ]ieople captive to the banks of the Tigris. Zcdckiah, the last 
of David's line, after losing his eyes at Riblah, was carried in chains to 
IVibylon ^2 Kings xxv.). Tlius ended the Israelitish monarchy, after 
having existed morc than 600 years. The Temple of Solomon fell with 
the city, and its sacred vessels were afterwards used in the idolatrous 
banquets of the conquerors. In the year b.c. 636 Cyrus, having captured 
Babylon, restored the Jews to liberty, and in 20 years more the second 
Temple was dedicated. From this time till Grecian power became para- 
mount in western Asia, Syria and Palestine were governed bv a Persian 
satrap resident in Damascus. The Jewish High-priest was made deputy at 
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Jerusalem, and thuB a large amount of liberty was there enjoyed. Phoe- 
nicia was the only province that rebelled against the foreign yoke ; but 
the Persian power was too great to be resisted by a commercial state. 
The satrap laid siege to Sidon ; and the inhabitants, to avoid falling into 
his hands, burned the city, their treasures, and themselves (b.o. 350). 
This was enough to cause the other towns to yield without a struggle. 

The battle of Issus (b.o. 833) was fatal to the Persian empire, and 
brought western Asia under the dominion of a new dynasty and a new 
race. Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine yielded to Alexander the Great, with 
the exception of Tyre and Ascalon. 'ilio siege of the former city was one 
of the most remarkable operations of the Grecian conqueror. Built on an 
island 440 fathoms from the main land, encompassed by lofty walls, and 
having a fleet to provide supplies for the garrison, it was deemed im- 
pregnable. But Alexander with the rubbish of. the ancient city, which 
stood on the shore, constructed a causeway to the island, and' in seven 
months took the place by storm. Alexander's causewa}' converted the 
island into a peninsula, and thus it still remains. Jerusalem had in the 
mean time been summoned to surrender; but the High-priest replied that 
lie had sworn fealtv to Darius, and could not violate his oath. Alexander, 
enraged at the repW*, threatened to leave the city in ashes. Accoi-dingly, 
after the capture of Tyre he turned to Jerusalem. But when he reached 
the mountain brow, commanding the city from the W., he was met by a 
solemn and strange procession. The High-priest, arrayed in his gorgeous 
pontifical robes, attended by a throng of priests in the habits of their order, 
and by a number of the citizens in white, presented themselves to the 
astonished monarch. When he saw the High-priest, he advanced, saluted 
him, and adored the sacred name inscribed on his mitre. This singular 
conduct he thus explained to his followers : *' I adore not the man, but 
the God with whose priesthood he is honoured. When I was at Dies in 
Macedonia, pondering how to subdue Asia, I saw this figure in a dream, 
and he encouraged me to advance, and promised that he would give me 
the Persian empire. I take this as an omen therefore that 1 have under- 
taken the expedition by a divine command, and that I shall completely 
overthrow the empire of Persia." The Jews then received many important 
immunities. 1'he Samaritans were not so fortunate, for, in consequence of 
an act of cruelty, they were ex[)elled from their ancient capital, and forced 
to take refuge in Shechem, where they still dwell. 

On the death of Alexander his empire was thrown into confusion ; and 
his generals, left without a leader, desired, each by himself, to wield the 
sceptre of the conqueror. After 20 yeara of war, order was restored, and 
four new kingdoms were established. With two of these only are we con- 
cerned — that of the Ptolemies in Kgypt, to whom Palestine and Coelesyria 
were assigned ; and that of the Seleucida), who obtained Northern Syria. 
Seleucus, the first monarch of the latter dynasty, founded the city of 
Antioch, which for a few centuries supplanted Damascus as capital of 
Syria. The royal line retained their sovereignty for 250 years, and 
then fell before the power of Bomo. Under the mild and encouraging 
rule of the Ptolemies, the inhabitants of Palestine lived for more than 60 
years. Then, however, as wars were waged between the Seleucidas and 
the Ptolemies, Palestine became the theatre of every contest, and alter- 
' nately the prey of each dynasty. Near the close of the 3rd century b.c. it 
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wiifl wrostod from tho feeble hand of the infant King of Kgypt by the 
Syrian monarch ; and the change was fatal to the peace, and almost to the 
existence, of the Jewish nation. In the year B.o. 170 Antiochus Epiphanes 
plundered Jerusalem, and defiled the Temple. Two years afterwards, 
when the Jews had been driven to rebellion by cruelty and murder, he 
sent his general Apollonius to complete the work of destruction. Ho 
arrived at the Holy City ; but liis fearful errand was not suspected. He 
remained quiet until the Sabbath, on which day it was known the Jews 
would not fight even in self-defence. The soldiers were then let loose, 
and scoured the streets, slaughtering all they met. The women and 
children were spared, — to be sold into slavery. Every street of the city, 
every court of the Temple, flowed with blood. The houses were pillaged, 
and the city walls laid prostrate. Having strengthened the fortifications 
of the citadel on Zion, Apollonius placed his garrison there to hold the 
Temple under command. Neither priest nor layman ^vas permitted to 
approach the sacred precincts. Then, for a time, " tlio sacrifice and obla- 
tion ceased," and Jerusalem was left desolate. A decree being shortly 
afterwards pramuleated that all under the sway of Antiochus should 
conform to Greek idolatry, tho Temple was dedicated to Jupiter Olympus, 
and the altar of God polluted by sncriflces oflfered to an idol. 

But the savage cruelty and mad policy of the Syrian monarch at last 
roused the Jews to revenge. The pnestly family of the Asmoneans headed 
a noble band, who resolved to drive from their country tho murderers of 
tlicir kindred and the blasphemers of their God, or die in tho attempt. 
For 26 years the contest continued ; and within that neriod Judas Mac- 
cabseus and his brothers succeeded in establishing the inaependence of their 
country, and the supreme authority of their house, after destroying moro 
than 200,000 of the best troops of Syria. Accordingly with the year b.c. 
143 the Jews commenced a new era, which is used by Josephus, and in the 
first Book of Maccabees. This independence, however, must be considered 
more as the enjoyment of their own faith and laws under a native chief, 
than as perfect freedom from foreign control. It was not so much for 
absolute independence as for liberty of conscience the Jews fought. l1io 
disturbed state of the Syiian empire contributed much to the tranquillity 
of Judasa, and enabled its warlike princes to extend their territory. At 
the conclusion of the reign of Alexander Jannasus the kingdom of Juda!a 
included tho whole of Idumroa, Gadaro, Gaulanitis, and a part of Iturwa; 
while on the N. it extended to Carmel, Tabor, and Scythopolis. In this 
state tho Jews remained until tho conquest of the country l»y the Romans, 
when they were forced to pay a heavy tribute, still, however, retaining their 
own rulers. In tho year D.o. 34 the last prince of the Asmonean line was 
murdered by the lloman pixjfect of Syria, and Herod the Great made king of 
the Jews. In a.d. 6 Judroa was placed under the government of a lloman pro- 
curator ; but the Horodian family continued to exercise royal authority over * 
a part of Central Syria until, the time of Agrip|)a, the last of the line, when 
the Jews revolted against Homo, and brought upon themselves that war 
which ended in the capture of their city, the destruction of their Temple, 
and the slaughter of more than a million of their race. Judaea was now 
attached to the province of Syria ; and soon afterwards Syria and Palestine 
were placed under the direct dominion of a Itoman prefect, Antioch being 
the seat of government. 
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In this state the country continued under the Boman and Byzantine 
epipire until its conquest by the Mohammedans in a.d. 684. The only 
circurostanoes worthy of notice, in a sketch like the present, which isciiiefiy 
intended to illustrate the historical geography, are the establishment of 
Christianity under the first Gonstantine ; and the temporary conquest of 
^e country by the Persians, under Ghosroes II., in the beginning of the 
7th century. Christianity had spread widely over the land l^fore ita esta- 
blishment as the religion of the empire ; and the extent, wealth, and archi- 
tectural taste of the Christians subsequent to that period may still, to some 
extent, be seen in the splendid ruins of the sacred edifices in the cities, 
towns, and villages of Syria. 

The Arabs, \mder the generals Khftled and Abu Obeidah, invaded Syria 
in 033 ; and five years afterwards the whole country was conquered, and 
every city in it gaiTisoned by their troops. In 16 yeara more Damascus 
was made capital of the Mohammedan empire, which then extended from 
the shores of the Atlantic to the confines of. India. Syria was densely 
populated. Antiocb, Damascus, Palmyra, Heliopolis, A^iamea, Gemsa, 
liostra, Ascalon, and Caesarea, were almost unequalled, as provincial 
cities, in the Roman empire; but under the withering influence of Isl&m 
their grandeur faded, and their wealth was eaten up. Of these, five are 
now deserted ; two are mere villages ; Antiocb, the capital, is little more ; 
and Damascus alone remains prosperous. 

In the year 750 the dynasty of the Abassides was established, and the 
Khalifite removed first to Cufa and then to Baghdad. Henceforth Syria 
became a mere province of the Mohammedan empire. It remained subject 
to the Khalifs of , Bagdad till the middle of the 10th century, when it was 
taken by the new dynasty of the Fatimites in Egypt. Towards the close 
of the following century Syria was invaded by the Seljukian Turks, and 
converted into a division of their empire. The cruelties perpetrated by these 
fanatics on Christian pilgrims roused the spirit of western Europe, and 
excited Christian nations to the first ** Crusade." lu a short time the hirons 
of France and England, headed by Godfrey, were seen winding through 
the valleys and traversing the plains of Syria. Tlie fierce warriors of 
the Crescent could not withstand the steady valour of the ** red-cross 
Knights." Jerusalem was taken by storm ; and the cruelties the Moham- 
medans had perpetrated on the Christians were avenged (a.d. 1099). 

Godfrey was elected first Christian King of Jerusalem. Bohemond 
reigned at Antiocb ; Baldwin, Godfrey's brother, at Edessa ; and the Count 
of Toulouse at Tripoli. Thus was the country parcelled out into Christian 
principalities; and ruled by the bravest knights of western Europe. Da- 
mascus, however, withstood every assault of the Crusaders ; and it is still 
the boast of the Muslem, that its sacred precincts have never been |x>lluted 
by the feet of an infidel ruler since the day the soldiers of Mohammed first 
entered it 

This is not the place for a history of the Crusades, nor even for a sketch 
of the changing fortunes of the cities aud provinces the Franks held in 

aria. I sludl only add that they sustained a severe check from Nur 
Din. But his successor Saladin was the most formidable opponent the 
Crusaders ever encountered. After gaining a decisive victory over the 
Christian army at Hattin, he captur^ Jerusalem (1187), and drove the 
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Fmnkfl out of almost ovory town and fortress of Palestine. Jerusalem 
was not regained for more than 40 years ; and even then it wa^ only acquired 
by treaty. Soon afterwards Syria was invaded by the shepherd-soldiers 
of Tartary under Holagon the grandson of Qengis Khan, and the whole 
Christian population of Jerusalem massacred. But after the death of this 
chief, Bibars, better known in Arabian history as Melek ed-Dhfther, brought 
Svria under the sceptre of Egjrpt, and drove the Tartars bevond the Eu- 
phrates. His victories were fatal to the declining power of the Crusaders. 
Almost all their strongholds in Palestine were captured, and Antioch itself 
soon 3rielded to his arms. The remaining history of the Crusades is one 
continued tale of misfortunes. At last m 1291 Acre was taken by the 
Mamluke Sultan of Egypt ; and thus terminated the dominion of the Cru- 
saders in Syria. 

For more than two centuries after this period Svria was the theatre of 
fierce contests, carried on between the shepherd hordes of Tartary and their 
brethren the Tartar-Slave sovereigns of Efjpi. The most fearful ravages, 
however, were committed by Timtlr ^Tamerlane), who invaded the country 
in the year 1401. Antioch, Emesa, Ba*albek, and Damascus, were reduced 
to ashes ; and their unfortunate inhabitants either murdered or sold into 
slavery. 

In 1517 Syria and Palestine were conquered by Sultan Sellm I. : and 
from that time until our own day they have formed part of the Ottoman 
Empire. During this period, though the country has been visited by few 
striking vicissitudes, it has steadily declined in ])owor, wealth, and popu- 
lation. The greater part of its people, oppressed bv foreign rulers, who 
take no interest in commerce or aj^riculture, have sunk into the condition of 
helpless and hopeless slavery. What little energy and spirit remain are 
exhausted in party feuds. In 1832 Ibrahim Pasha conquered Syria for his 
father Mohammed Aly. The iron rule of that wonderful man did mtich 
to break down the fanaticism which had forages been a curse to the people. 
In 1841, through the armed intervention of England, Syria was restored 
to the Porte. 

For the history of Syria and Palestine the following authors may be con- 
sulted : — Thh Bible. Jonephtts. The new translation of Josephus' Wars 
of the Jeuos, by Traill, is a great improvement on Whiston ; the topogra- 
phical notes are valuable ; and the illustrations by Tipping are as sccurate 
as they are beautiful. Eusebius' Ecclesiastical Eistory, Jahn*s Hebrew 
Commonwealth, 

The history of Syria under the Romans is embraced in that of Home 
itself. Gibbon's Roman Empire^ especially the last edition edited by Dr. 
Wm. Smith, is particularly valuable on Syria. The best Arab historian is 
Ahulfeda ; but his Annales Moslemici are brief and dry. De Guignes's 
Histoire des Huns is invaluable for its full account of the Tartan hordes. 
Much may also be learned regarding individuals from the Bibliothkqtte 
Orientale of d'Herbelot Almost cverythii^ about the Crusades may be 
^thered from the Oesta Dei per Francos, The best modem history of the 
Crusades is Wilken's Oeschimte der KreuzzUge, 
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B.C. 



2224 

1921 
1913 

1897 
1896 

1836 
1760 
1739 
1728 
1706 
1689 
1635 
1571 
1491 
1452 
1451 
1450 
1450 

1444 
1434 
1406 
1405 
1245 
1205 
1187 
1116 



1095 
1055 

1048 
1045 
1040 
1015 
1011 

975 



EYBHT& 



Anm't ftmXy ookmiM SyriA, or Artmea, and found Damascoi — Cuiaan't 

fiunily colonin Palettine, and found Sidon. 
Abraham oaten Qmaan. 
Sodom and the citMo of the plain pimidered bj Chedoriaomer. Abraham 

refcoesLotat Dan. 
The dtiea of the plain dNtroyed. 
iMae bom. A ftw jrcart bder Ishmael ia driren oat from Abraham*! tent. 

and dwells in the doert of Paran. 
Euan and Jacob bom. — Gen. nr. 
Jacob obtains his brother's birthright. 
Jacob retams to Ouiaan. 

Joseph sold to the Ishmaelites and taken to Egypt. 
JacM> and his family remoTe from Beersh^ to Egypt. 
Jacob dies in Egypt, and is buried in Hebron. 
Joseph dies in l^ypt. 
Moses bom. 

Moses' intenriew with Jdiovah at the baroing bush on Sinai. The Exodus. 
Aaron dies on Mount Hor. Miriam dies. 
Moses dies on Pisgah. 

The Israelites, under Joshua, cross the Jordan, and encamp at Gilgal. 
The allied kings, under Jabin King of Hazor, conquered at the " Waters of 

Merom." 
The land dirided by lot at Shiloh, and the Tabernacle set up. 
Joshua dies. He is buried at Timnath-Serah, in Mount Ephniim. 
The sin of the people of Gibeah, and the destruction of the Bei\jamites. 
Othniel, the first Judge, rules Israel 40 years. 
Barak, the fourth Judge, conquers Sisera. 
Gideon, the fifth Judge, conquers the Midianites. 
Jephthah, the eighth Judge, conquei-s the Ammonites. 
Samson, the twelfth Judge, perishes with the Philistine nobles at Gasa. 

Soon afterwards the Ark is* captured by the Philistines^ and carried to 

Ashdod. 
Saul anointed king by Samuel at Ramah. 
Saul and Jonathan slain on Mount Gilboa. David made king of Judah at 

Hebron. 
Dayid made king over aU Israel at Hebron. 
Dafki captures Jbrubalbm, and makes it his capital. 
David conquers Aramea (Syria), and puts garrisons in Damascus. 
David dies, and Solomon succeeds him. 
The TenmU founded. It was completed in seven years. Hiram was then 

idK of Phoenicia. 
Solomon dies. The kingdom divkied. 
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JUDAII. 



Kings of 
Israel. 



Eyehts. 



957 
955 
954 
953 



930 
929 

918 
914 



901 

897 

896 
889 
885 

884 



878 
856 
840 

839 
838 
825 
810 
784 
773 
772 

761 
759 



758 
742 



730 
726 



Rehoboom • 

Abijah 

Aia 



Jeroboam 



Nadab. 



jehoshaphat 



Elah. 
Zimri 
Omri 
Ahab. 



Jehoram. 
Ahaziah 



Ahaziah 



Aihaliah 



JoAnh 



Amaziah 
uiEziah! 



Jotham. 
Ahas 



Hezekiah. 



Jehu 



Jehoahaz. 



Jehoesb. 
Jeroboam U. 



Zechariab. 
Shallum . 
Menahcm 
Pekahiah. 
Pekah 



Hoshea. 



Shechem made capital of Iirael. 



Ata engages Benbadad king of Damssoua to 
attadc the Israelites. The cities of Dan, 
Ijon, Abd, &C., ci4>tiired. 

The ndaoe of Tirzah destroyed. 

Omri founds Samaria, and niakes it his capital. 

Eiyah fed bj ravens at the brook Cherith. 

His sacrifice on Carmel, and sUioghter of 

false prophets. 
Benhndad king of Damascus defeated by the 

Israelites at Samaria. — 1 Kings sx. 
Ahab sUin in battle at Ramoth-GUead.— 

1 Kings xzii. 



The last of the dynasty of Hadad murdered 

by Hazael, who usurped the throne of 

Dimsscus. Elisha's miracles. 
Jehu kills Ahaziah and Jehoram at Jesreel. 

Jezebel also slain in the streets of Jesrsel. 

Athaliah murders the royal house of Judah. 



Hazael dies, and leaves tlie kingdom of Da- 
mascus to his son Hadad. 

Death of Elisha. 

Jeroboam captures Damascus. 

Jeroboam dies. Interregnum of 11 yeais. 

The Assyrians, under Pul, invade nortliem 
Palestine, and take Damascus. 

Tiglath-pileser Invades northern Palestine, 
and duries part of the people captive to 
Assyria. 

The kings of Israel and Damascus besiege 
Jerusalem. Ahaz obtains aid from the 
Assyrians, whose king, Tiglath-pileser, 
capturts Damascus. The kingdom of Syriti 
thus terminates. 
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Kings of 

JUDAH. 



KVEMTS. 



721 

710 

698 
676 

643 
641 
610 
610 
606 

599 

588 



586 
573 
544 
.586 
534 

515 
458 
445 
408 
851 
383 
332 
323 
312 



804 
800 



284 
S79 
261 
246 
245 
225 
222 



Manasseh. 



Amon. 
Josiah. 
Jehoahaz . 
Jehoiakim. 



The kingdom of Israel oyerthrown by Slialmancser, king of 

Aa«yria. 
The annj of Sennacherib destroyed near Lachish, on the 

plain of Philistia. — 2 Kings xriii. * 

Eserhaddon invades Jadah, and carries Manasseh captive to 
Babylon. He was again i^estored. 



Jehoiachiu. 
Zedekiah . 



Josiah slaiii in battle with Pharaoh-Necho king of Egypt. 

Nebuchadnezzar takos Jerusalem. Fram this time dates tlie 
70 years' captivity. 

Jehoiachin earned to Babylon, and Zedekiah made king. 
Zedekiah rebels. Nebuchadnezzar, after a two years' siege, 

bui-ns Jerusalem, destroys the Temple, and carries the 

remaining Jews captive. 

Gedaliah murdered by Ifihmael. 

Tjrt taken after a siege of thirteen years by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Cyrus conquen Syria and Palestine. 

The eziled Jews permitted by Cyrus to return to their country. 

The second Ternple commenced. The Samaritans interfere, and the work 

suspended. 
The Thmple dedicated. 
Commission of Ezra. 

Nehemiah appointed viceroy. Builds walla of Jerusalem. 
The Samaritans erect a temple on Gerizim. 
Sidon destroyed by Ochus king of Persia. 
Battle of Issue. Syria conquei'ed by Alexander the Great. 
Alexander captures and destroys Tyre. He enters Jerusalem. 
Alexander dies at Babylon. 
The JSra of the SeleucidcB < 



Kings of Syria : 
Selruoid^. 



Seleucus Nicator. 



Antiochns Soter. 
A.Theos. 

S. Callinicus. 
S. Ceraunus. 
A. the Great. 



Kings OF Egypt 
Ptolemies. 



P. Soter. 



P. Philadelphus. 



P. Euergetes. 



Syria and Palestine divided between 
the Seleucido) and Ptolemies. Aii- 
tioch founded. 



[Syria and Palestine,'] 
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221 
204 
203 
186 
180 
175 
170 
167 



166 



164 
162 
160 
150 
145 
143 
137 
135 
130 

125 
123 
116 



114 



106 
105 
96 
93 
92 
91 
87 
85 



83 
80 
78 



Kings of Stria : 
Seledoida. 



Kings of Egypt: 
Ptolemies. 



S. Philopator. 
A. Epiphanes. 



A. Enpator. 
Demetrius Soter. 

Alex. Bala. 
Dem. Nicator .. 



P. Philopator. 
P. Epiphanes. 



P. Philometor. 



P. Physcon. 



A. Sidetes. 



Zebina. 
A. Grypus. 



Seleacus. 



Philip. 



Events. 



Palestine conqnered by Antiochnt with 
Phoenicia and Coelesyria. 



A. Epiphanes plunders the Temple. 

The Syrian army commit- greAt cruelties 
in Jerusalem ; abolish the worship of 
God ; tod 6re6t a statue to Jupitor. The 
Jews revolt under Mattathias. 



Jewish Princes. 



Judas Maccabeeus 

Jonathan. 

Simon. 

John Hyrctous. 



P. Soter II. 



Tigranes. 



AHstobulus. 
Alex. . JannsBUS. 



This dynasty begins 
with Judas^ son of 
Mattathias. 



The Jews now 
independent. 



Kings of Damascus. 



Alexandra. 



The Icingdom of Syria 
divided! Ant.(^zi- 
cenus becomes Ist 
king of DaraasooB. 



Antiochus Eosebes. 

Dem. Eucserus. 
Ant. Dionysus. 
Aretas king of Arabia 

takes the. crown of 

Damascus. 
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B.C. 



Knros of Stria 
Selbuoidje. 



65 
63 



51 
40 



87 
80 



25 
32 



17 

3 

A.D. 

6 



83 
87 

70 
106 

266 
272 
611 
622 
684 
637 
638 
661 



KmOSOFEOYFT! 

Ptolemubb. 



KinedomofSeleu- 
CHUB overthrown 



Jewish PaniOBS. 



P. Auletes. 



deopatnu 



AristoboluB. 
Hyreonus.. 



Antigonui 



Herod 



EVBNTB. 



Damascus captured by 
Pompej. 

Pompej enters Jerusa- 
lem, imprisons Aris- 
tobulus, and makes 
Hyrcanus ruler. 

Scaurus, the first 
Roman Prefect of 
Syria. 



The Parthians conquer 
Syria and Palestine, 
depose llyrcanux, and 
make Antiguuus 
Prince. 

Herod takes Jerusalem, 
and is made king by 
the Romans. 
Cleopatra, the last of the line of the 
Ptolemies, commits suicide. 



Herod nbuilds Samaria, and calls it Sebaste. 

The provhices of Trachon, Auranitis, and Batanica given to Herod. Caesarea. 

Philippi founded. 
D^Msition and death of Zenodorus. His territory given to Herod. 
Temple rebuilt by Herod. 
Death of Herod. There is an error of four years in the common era. 

Andielatu, Herod's successor, is deposed, and Jei-usalem placed under a Roman 
procurator. 

Pontius Pilate appointed Procurator of Judsea. 

The Crooifizion. 

Aretas king of Arabia captures Damascus^ Paul's flight from the city took 
place about two years afterwards. 

Jerusalem destroyed by Vespasian. 

Bostra made capital of the country east of the Jordan. The Bostrian Era 
begins. 

Zenobia queen of Pinlmyra. 

Palmyra captui-ed by Aurelian. 

The Persians, under Chosroe« H., invade Syria. 

The Mohammedan Era called El-Nijrah b^ins July ICth. 

Damascus taken by the Saracens. 

Jerusalem taken. 

Antioch taken. 

Moawyeh I. assumes the Khalifite, and establishes the sent of his govern- 
ment at Damascus. 
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A.D. 



Khalifs of Damascus. 



679 
683 

684 

750 

969 

1075 
1098 
1099 



1101 
1118 
1131 
1143 
1163 
1174 



1185 
1186 
1187 

1189 

1191 
1193 
1209 
1225 

1228 
1240 
1241 
1246 
1247 
1291 
1400 
1518 
1832 
1841 



Moawyeh I. 
Yezid I. 
Moawyeh II. 
Mirwan I. 
Abdelmelek. 



A.D. 
705 
715 
717 
720 
724 



Wall.! I. 
SuHmAo. 
Omar. 
Teztd II. 
Hftshem. 



A.D. 




743 


Walld II. 


744 


Testd III. 




Ibrahim. 


745 


Mirwftn II 



The dynastj of the Omejades overthrown, and the Khalifite remoTed from 

DaninscuR. 
Sji'ia and Pnleetine brought under the dominion of the Fatimite Khaliffl of 

Egypt. 
Syria captured by Atsis, general of Melek-Shah. 
Antioch captured by Crusaders. 
Jerusalem taken by storm. Godfrey elected King. 



Frank Kings of- Jerusalem. 



Godfi-ey. 
Baldwin I. 
Baldwin de Buiv II. 
Fulke. 

Baldwin III. 
Almeric. 



Baldwin IV. .. 
Baldwin V. 
Guy de Lusignan. 

Isabel .. .. 

Mary 
Violanto .. 



Death of Nur ed-Dtn. Saladin succeeds him In the 

government of Damascus. 
Thifl king a leper. 



Saladin conquers the crusadcri nt Hattin, nnd takes 

Jerusalem. 
Married to — 1. Conrad; 2. Henry X]!ount of 

Champagne ; 3. Almeric of Lusignan. 
Richard CoBur de Lion arrives in Palestine. 
Saladin dies. 

Married Co John of Brienne. 
Married to the Emperor Frederic. 



Jerusalem restored to Christians by treaty. 

Alice, daughter of Violaiite, claims the crown. 

1'hc Tartars plunder Jerusalem. 

Henry, sou of Alice, claims the crown. 

Hugh also claims it. 

AcrCf the Inst possession of the Crilsaders, lost. 

Syria conquered by Timur. Dnmnscun plundered and burned. 

Syria and Palestine conquered by Sclim, Sultan of Constantinople. 

Syria and Palestine conquered by Ibrahim Pasha. 

Syria and Palestine restored to the Sultan. 
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4. — Inhabitants of Syria and Palestine. 

The inhabitants of Syria and Palestine form a very interesting study. 
Their dress, their manners and customs, and their language, are all prinii- 
tive. No European nation, with the exception perhaps of the Spaniards, 
bears the least resemblance to them. Like Spain, too, the best specimens 
of humanity are found among the lower classes. The farther we go from 
government offices, the more successful shall we be in our search aftt^r 
honesty, industry, and i)atriarchal hospitality. The Arabs are illiterate, 
and ignorant of all Fmnk inventions; but there is a native dignity in 
their address and de})ortment, which will l)oth ])leaso and a.stonish those 
who have seen the awkward vulgarity of the lower classes in some more 
favoured lands. Whether wo enter the tent of the Ikdawy or the cottage 
of the /e/^dA, wo are I'eceived and welcomed with an case and courtesy 
that would not disgrace a fialace. The modes of salutation are formal — 
perhaps some would call them verbose and tedious. One is apt to imagine, 
on hearing the long scries of inquiries after the health, happiniss, and 
pro8|)erity of the visitor who drojis in, :uid the evasive replies given, that 
there is some hidden grief which i)oliteness wuuld lain conceal, but which 
the heartfelt sym|)atliy of the host constrains him to search into. It is 
disappointing to discover, as every one will in time discover, that this is 
all form. Still there is something pleasing in these inquiries, compliments, 
and good wishes, empty though Uiey be. The gestures used in salutation 
are also graceful, if a little complicated. The touching of the heart, the 
lips, and the forehead with the right hand, seems to say that each one thus 
sjiluted is cherished in the heart, praised with the lijis, and esteemed with 
the intellect. When peculiar deference and resi)ect are intended to be 
shown, the right hand is first lowered almost to tlie ground, as a proof 
that the individual would honour your very feet, or the soil you tread. A 
still greater deference is implied in kissing the hand ; and the greatest of 
all is kissing the feet. Another remark may be made on a curious custom 
which universally prevails in Syria. An Arab when eating, whether in 
the house or by the wayside, however i)oor and scanty his i'are, never 
neglects to invite the visitor, or ]>assing wayfarer, to join him. And this is 
not always an empty compliment ; indeed there are few Arabs who will 
not foci honoured by the traveller's tasting their humble fare. The invita- 
tion, however, is genemlly declined by a courteous t)hnuie. In passing 
his house, too, in company with a stmnger, the Arab will always invite 
him in. ^ 

In making purchases from an Arab, his ix)liteness is ern1)a missing. When 
the price is asked, he replies, " Whatever you please, my lord.'* When presseil 
for a more definite answer, he says, ** Take it without money." One cannot 
but remember, under such circumstances, Abraham's treaty with the sons 
of Heth for the Cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii.). Our feelings of romance, 
however, are somewhat damped when we find that the price ultimately 
' demanded is four or five times the value of the article. An Arab always 
tells you that his house is yours, his property is yours, he himself is your 
slave; that he loves you with all his heart, would defend you with his life, 
&c. &c. This all sounds very iiretty, but it will be just as well not to 
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rely too much on it. Nothing, however, is lost by politeness ; and bo ono 
may seem to believe all that is said. The Arabs are most profuse in the 
use of titles. Every beggar will address his fellow with **0 my lord," 
or " Your excellency," while the traveller is generally, ** Your highness." 
it has been sometimes the practice of travellers to rule their Arab servants 
and muleteers by bullying and browbeating ; but this is a great mistake. 
Insolent dragomans generally rcsort to such practices to sustain their tem- 
porary tyranny. I need not say that such conduct is beneath the dignity 
of an English gentleman. Unvarying courtesy, accomijanied with as unva- 
rying firmness, will gain the desired object far more effectually. This is 
especially the case with the Hedawin, who can often be persuaded by a kind 
word when they could not be driven by a rod of iron. At the same time, 
any approach to undue familiarity should be immediately checked; the 
permission of such familiarity will be attributed by the Arab to weakness 
of character, pcrhaj[)8 in some cases to fear, of which he will not bo slow 
to take advantage. To know onc^s jilace and keep it, and to know one's 
rights and insist on obtaining them, are all-important qualifications in 
Syria as elsewhere. 

The modern inhabitanta of Syria and Palestine are a mixed race, made 
up of the descendants of the ancient Syrians who occupied the country in 
the early days of Christianity, and of the Arabians who came in with the 
armies of the khtllifs and settled in the cities and villages. The number * 
of the latter being comparatively small, the mixture of blood did not 
visibly change the type of the ancient people. This may be seen by a 
comparison of the Christians with the Mohammedans — the former are 
imdoubtedly of pure Syrian descent, while the latter are more or less 
mixed ; and yet there is no visible distinction between the two classes, 
except what dress makes. Every one, however, can distinguish the Jew, 
the Turk, or the Armenian, each of whom is of a different race. 

The inhabitants may be best considered as " Religious Sects.'* It is 
religion which has made most of the real distinctions that are found to 
exist among them, though difference of climate and mode of life have 
also had their effect on dress and minor matters. The mountaineer, for 
example, has his bag-trousers, his stiff embroidered jacket, and his trim 
turban ; while the Hedawy of the desert is saits-culottes, and his raiment 
consists of a loose calico shirt, over which is occasionally thrown the abba^ 
and on his head is the knftyeh bound with a twisted fillet of camel's hair. 
The city gentleman struts about in his flowing rolics, yellow slippery, red- 
ovct-shoes, and turban of spotless white or embroidered Indian muslin ; 
while the /('f fall of the Anti-I^banon hills or Damascus plain looks more 
active in his gay-coloured spencer and short Turkish trousers. The 
inhabitants of some of the villages of Palestine, and of the plains of 
Hamah, seem to carry most of their wardrobe on their heads, for tbo 
enormous turl>an is out of all proiwrtion to the scanty shreds that cling 
round the body. 

The religious sects are as follows : — 

i. MoHAMMEDANS-^'hese are and have been for centuries the " lords 
of the soil," and they constitute the great majority of the commu- 
nity. They are proud, fanatical, and illiterate. They are taught by the 
faith they hold to look with contempt on all other classes, and to treat 
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tbcm not merely as inferiors but as slaves. They are generally noble in 
bearing, polite in address, and profuse in hospitality ; but they are regard- 
less of truth, dishonest in their dealings, and immoral in their conduct. 
In large towns the greater proix)rtion of the upper classes are both physi- 
cally and mentally feeble, owing to the eflects of ])olygamy, early marriages, 
aud degrading vices; but the peasantry are robust and vigorous, and 
much might bo hoped for from them if they were brought under the 
influenoe of liberal institutions, and if they had examples around them of 
the industry and the enterprise of Western Europe. Exfjerience, indeed, 
has already shown that they are not slow to adopt the improvements of 
other lands. 

In religion the Moliammedans of Syria are Sonnites^ or Traditionists — 
that is, in addition to the written word of the Koran they recognise the 
authority of the Soniui^ a collection of traditional sayings of the " Prophet," 
which is a kind of supplement to the Koran, directing the right observance 
of many things omitted in that book. They are in general exact in the 
observance of the outward rites of their religion. Their fast of Itainaddit 
is kept with scrupulous care ; but it must be admitted that long abstinence 
has not the effect of sweetening their temi)er or improving their morals. 
Tlie Mohammedan is proud of his faith, and resents every insult offered 
to it. 

Besides the Sonnites or orthodox Mohammedans, there are several other 
sects, which we must class under the common name Mohammedan. 

The MetdwUeli (sing. Mutawaly) are the followers of Aly, the son-in- 
law of Mohammed. His predecessors, Abu Bekr, 'Omar, and Othinaji, 
they do not acknowledge as true kh&lifs. Aly they maintain to be the 
lawful Imilm ; and they hold that the supreme authority, both in things 
spiritual and temix)ral, belongs of right to his descendants alone. They 
reject the Sonna, and are therefore regarded as heretics by the Ortlunlox. 
They are allied in faith to the Shtites of Persia. They are almost tis 
scrupulous in their ceremonial observances as the Hindoos. The traveller 
will do well to bear this in mind as he passes through their terntori&s, 
both that he may not yivt offence by undue familiarity, and that he may 
not taike offence should he find himself treated as an unclean animal. 
They will neither eat nor drink with those of another faith, nor will they 
even use the ordinary drinking-vessels or cooking-utensils of others. I 
have seen them break a vessel which a traveller had unwittingly put to 
his lips. 

The districts in which they chieQy reside are Ba'albek, where their chiefs 
are the noted family of Harfdsh, for many years the pests of the country ; 
Bel&d Besh&rah, on the southern part of the Lebanon range ; and a district 
on the west bank of the Orontes, around the village of Hurmiil. They 
also occupy several scattered villages in Lebanon. 

The Nusairiyeh or Ansairiyeh. — It is not easy to tell whether these 
|)eople are Mohammedans or not. Their religion still remains a secret, 
notwithstanding all attempts lately made to dive into their mysteries. 
lliey are represented by Asseman as holding a faith half Christian and 
half Mohammedan. They believe in the transmigration of souls; and 
observe in a singular, perhaps idolatrous manner, a few of the ceremonies 
common in the Eastern Church. 1'he fullest account of them and their 
religion will be found in the work of the late llev. S. Lyde, *Tlie Asian 
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Mystorv.' Tlxty inhabit a rango of mountninB ox tending from the great 
valley N. of Lebanon to the gorge of the Orontes at Antioch. 

The Imutiliyehf who inhabit a few villages on the eastern slopes of the 
Ansairlyeh mountains, resemble the former in this, that their religion is a 
mystery. They were originally a religious-political subdivision of the 
Shtites, and are the feeble remnant of a people too well known in the time 
of the Crusades under the name of Assassins, They have still their chief 
scat in the Castle of Masyftd, on the mountains W. of Hamfth. 

2. Druzes. (The generic name in xYrabic is td-Deruz — sing. Durzy), — 
This remarkable sect calls for a more minute notice than the otliers, for 
two reasons : — First, because their religious tenets have excited a good deal 
of interest in Europe ; and second, because they are generally regarded as 
allies of England, and English travellers are likely to hear and see much 
of them. 

The peculiar doctrines of the Druzes were first prapagated in Egypt by 
the notorious Hftkim, third of the Fatimite dynasty. This khftlif, who 
gave himself out for a prophet, though he acted more like a madman, 
taught a system of half-materialism, asserting that the Deity resided in 
Aly. In the year a.d. 1017 a Persian of the sect of Batenis, called Mo- 
hammed Ben- Ismail ed-Derazy, settled in Egypt, and became a devoted 
follower and stimulator of Il&kim. He not only affected to believe in and 
pro))agatc the absurd pretensions of tlie new Egyptian prophet, but he 
addetl to his doctrines that of the transmigration of souls, which he had 
brought with him from his native country ; and he carried his fanaticism to 
such an extent that the ]XJoplc at last drove him out of Egypt. He took 
refuge in Wady et-Teim, at the western base of Hermon; and, being 
secretly supplied with money by the Egyptian monarch, propagated his 
dogmas, and became the founder of the Druzes. His system was enlarged, 
and in some degree modified, by other disciples of Ilftkim, especially bpr 
the Persian Hamza, whom the Druzes still venerate as the fotmder of their 
sect and the author of their law. Hamza tried to gain over the Christians 
by representing H&kim as the Messiah whoso advent they expected. Sudi 
was the origin of the Druze religion. 

The tenets, an<l especially the mode of worship, of the Druzes are kept 
strictly secret. All their books have now found their way to Europe. 
Their Confession of Faith, so far as it can be understood from their obscure 
and mystical writings, consists of the following proixmitions : — 

(1.) The Unitv of God, and his manifestation of Himself to men in the 
persons of several individuals, the last of whom was Hftkim. 

(2.) PMve suiierior spiritual ministers always existing. These have also 
appeared in the persons of men at various i)criod8. The chief of them were 
Hamza and Christ. 

(3.) The transmigration of souls. The souls of men never pass into 
animals. 

(4.) The belief in a i)eriod when their religion shall be triumphant — 
Hftkim shall reign, and all others lie subject to him for ever. 

(C.) The seven points of IslAm are set aside, and the following substi- 
tuted : — 1. Veracity (to each other). 2. Mutual protoction and aid. 3. 
Ilenunciation of all other religions (implying persecution of others). 4. 
Profession of the unity of Hftkim (as God). 5. Contentment with his 
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works. 6. Submission to his will. 7. Separation from those in error and 
from demons. 

The Dnizcs are divided into two classes, the "initiated" (*Ohkal)^ and 
'* ignorant" (Juhhdl). In this re8}X!ct they bear a closer resemblance to 
the ancient idolaters of Egypt, Syria, and Persia, than any other sect now 
existing. With the *Okkat the rights and ceremonies remain secret, 'i'he 
holy books are never exliibited but amon<; them. They have some cere- 
monies, or are snpiKxscd to have some, which are less pure and spiritual 
than those set forth in their creed. They assemble in their chapels 
(KltiUtoeh) every Thursday evening, refusing admission to all othcra. 
What they do then and there is unknown. A figure of a calf, made of brass 
or other metal, has been found in their places of worship, and is sup}:osed 
by some to be an idol ; but others aflirm that it is only used as a represen- 
tation of systems of worship which they despise, rand which, as thus 
symbolized, tliey hold up to ridicule. There can be no question that their 
books, so far as known, do not seem to favour idolatry. Their places of 
worship are usually in remote but conspicuous spots — most of them on 
the summits of hills. Absolute privacy is t^ie object. 

Q'he ^Okkal are very strict in their mode of life, abstaining from wine 
and tobacco, and from all money and goods obtained fraudulently. 

There can be little doubt that the Druzes are more a political than a 
religious body. Their secret meetings are more for collecting and commu- 
nicating information than for any acts of worshi]). 'i heir *Okkdh are the 
chief advisers in i^eace and war. The whole country in which they reside 
is divided into districts ; each district has its council of 'Okk&ls assembling 
weekly ; a delegate from each council appears at each meeting of the 
councils of the Iwrdering districts to hear and to communicate everything 
that has occurred affecting the Druze interests. The rapidity and accuracy 
with which news is propagated throughout the body is astonishing, and is 
of vast importance in time of war. Their religion is, outwardly at least, 
very accommodating. They are ready, in the widest sense, to become 
" all things to all men," that their own ends may be served. With the 
Mohammedans they are Mohammedans, that they may reap the benefit of 
their alliance: and with the Christian officers of England they were 
willing not many years ago to become Christians, that they might secure 
the protection of our country. They unquestionably constitute one of the 
strongest and most united parties in Syria. They are not so numerous, 
but they are far more warlike than the Maronites. They are industriou.s 
and hospitable when at i)eace ; but in war they are noted for their daring 
ferocity, and, when prompted by a spirit of revenge, they will not rest till 
thejr have shed the blood of their enemy. They occupy the southern 
section of the chain of Lebanon ; tlieir strongholds being around Jezztn 
and Mukhtarah, and in the valley of lianlk. They also abound in the 
villages on the eastern and western declivities of Hermon, and in Jebel 
HauriUi. 'iliere are a few in Damascus and in one or two villages around 
it. Their numbers may be estimated at about 78,000. 

3. Tbb Chbistians are divided into several sects. 

The Greeks are so called because they profess the Greek faith, and 
l)elong to the Greek or Oriental (Church. They are Syrians by birtli and 
descent ; and there is not a trace either in tlicir spoken language, or in 
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the language of their public services, of any national affinity with the 
people of Greece. The total number of those who belong to the Greek 
Church in Syria and Palestine has been estimated at 115,000. 

The doctrines and ritual of the Greek Church in Syria are the same as 
in other countries. The principal points on which they differ from the 
Romish Church arc : — 1. The calendar. 2. The procession of the Holy 
Spirit. 3. The exclusion of images from sacred buildings (pictures are 
freely admitted, if not too like life). 4. The rejection of purgatory. 5. 
Communion in both kinds. And 6. The marriage of the secular clergy. In 
almost all other rcsficcts, their doctrines and ritiuvl are like those of Home. 

The Greek Church in Svria is divided into the two Patriarch] tes of 
Antioch and Jerusalem. I'hey are nominally independent, but virtually 
imder the control of the Primate of Constantinople. Q he jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Antioch, who now resides at Beyrout, extends from Asia 
Minor to Tyre ; and includes (in Syria) the eight bishoprics of Beyrout, 
Trifjoli, Akkar, Laodicea, Hnm&h, Hums, 8aidn&ya, and Tyre. The 
Patriarchite of Jcnisalem includes the whole of Palestine, and the country 
cast of the Jordan ; and has under it the following bishoprics : — Nazareth, 
'Akka, Lydda, Gaza, Sebaste, Nftbulus, Philadelphia, and Petra. Ampng 
these the bishop of 'Akka is the only prelate who resides in his diocese ; 
all the others are in the convent at Jenisalem. 

The Syrians or Jacobites, originally separated from the Eastern Church 
on account of Monophysite heresv. The Syriac language, though not now 
imdcrstood by the people, is usea in the Church services. Their acknow- 
ledged head is the patriarch, who resides in Mesopotamia. Their numbers 
in Syria are very small. Tlio village of Stidlid, three days* journey N.E. 
of Damascus, may l>e regarded as their head-quarters. From this place 
they have sent out little colonies to Hums, and to several villages in the 
surrounding country. There are also a few families in Damascus, Nebk, 
Kurycteiii, Hamftli, and Aleppo. They are looked upon by all the other 
sects as heretics, and because they are few and poor they are generally 
despised ; but they are a brave and industrious community. 

The Maronites, — This sect originated during the Monothelitic contro- 
versies of the 7th century. A monk, called Jmn Maron, who died in 701, 
was their apostle, and they consequently received his name. In the year 
1180 they renounced their Monothelitism, and submitted to the authority 
of the Pope, since which time they have been characterised by an almost 
unparalleled devotedness to the see of Rome. In order to increase the 
influence of Rome amongst them, a college was founded in that city by 
Gregory XIII., for the education of a select number of their youth, who 
should afterwards return to their native land to occupy important stations 
in their church. The two celebrated Oriental scholars ana authors, J. 8. 
and J. A. Assemanus, were Maronites, trained in the Murouite College 
at Rome. 

It is somewhat remarkable, however, that a church so devoted to the 
interest of the Pa{>aoy should differ in. some important points . from the 
Latin ritual. The ecclesiastical language of the Maronites is S3rriao; 
the name of their i)atron saint, Maron, is not found in the Roman calendar ; 
they have their own distinct Church establishment ; and every candidate 
for the priesthood, who is not already under the vow of celibacy, is per- 
mitted to marry before ordination. 
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The Maronites are found in small communities in all the large towns 
from Alcp[X) to Nassareth ; but they are at homo in Lebanon. This moun- 
tain range thoy inhabit more or less throughout its whole extent, but their 
stronghold is the district of Kesraw&n. The Diiizes are their hereditary 
foes, owing chiefly to the wicked policy of the Turkish government. 1'hey 
are superior in daring and imitod action to the Muronitus, though thu 
latter liavo the advantage in numbers ; their cunmiuuity being estimated 
at 220,000 souls. The ^mtriarch is selected by the bishops,' but receives 
his robe of investiture from Home. His usual residence is the convent of 
Kanobtn, in the romantic glen of the Kadlsha, a few miles below the 
Cedars. The number of Maronite convents is greater in proportion to the 
people than is found in any other sect in Christendom. There are altogether 
b2 convents in Lebanon, containing about 2000 monks and nuns, and 
enjoying an annual revenue of 70,000^. sterling. The instruction of the 
l)eople, and of the great body of the clergy, is as deficient as in most other 
Chnstian sects in this land. For a select few of both classes, a college has 
been established at 'Ain Warkah in the KesrawSn. The Maronites are 
brave, independent, and industrious ; and their native mountains, though 
steep and rugged, are the garden of Syria. But they are illiterate and 
superstitious, and their clergy exercise an almost unUmited sway over them 
both in politics and religion. 

Tfte l*ajiMjU ikhismatic Churches are generally called the Greek-Catholic 
(or Mtdchite) and the Syrian-Catholic. These have both spmng from the 
missionary eflbrts of Itomish priests and Jesuits during the lost two cen- 
turies. As the object has been to gain partisans, more pains have been 
token to obtain nominal submission to the authority of the Po[)o than 
real, change of doctrine and ritual. The Greek-Catholics have their own 
Patriarch. I'hey take the Occidental view of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, believe in purgatory and the Pope, and eat fish in Lent ; but other- 
wise they have made no change in passing from one jurisdiction to another. 
They retain tjaeir Arabic service, their Oriental calendar, their "com- 
munion, in both kinds," and their married clergy.. This sect embraces 
a Ifirge number of the most enterprising and wealthy Christians in 
Syria, and possesses considerable influence. The community numbers 
about 40,000, of whom the greater part are in Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Beyrout, 

4. Tu£ Jews are in one sense the most interesting people in the land. 
18 centuries ago they were driven from the home of their fathers, and 
yet they cling to its " holy places ** still. They moisten the stones of 
Jerusalem with their tears ; " her very dust to them is dear,'* and their 
most earnest wish is that the dust of their bodies should mingle with it. 
The tombs that whiten the side of Olivet tell a tale of mournful bereave- 
ment and undying affection unparalleled in the world's history. 
. The. Jews of Palestine are foreigners. They have come from almost 
every country on earth. They live almost exclusively in the four hoi}' 
dties, Jerusalem, Uebron, Tiberias, and Safet, and their number does not 
exceed 12,000. 

Altogether different from these are the Jews of Damascus and Alepjio, 
who have ^ good a right to the title of natives as any of the inhabitants 
of Syria, ^ey are Arabs in language, habits, and occupations, in so fur 
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at leasfc as religion will iiermit. Some of them are men of great wealth 
and corresponding influence. * For generations they have been the bankers 
of the local authorities, and have often fearfully realized the stranee fluc- 
tuations of Eastern life — ^now ruling a province, now gracing a pillory — 
at one time the all-i)Owcrful favourites, at another the disgraced and 
mutilated outcasts. The head of the chief Jewish family in Damascus 
was, in the beginning of the present century, the banker and prime minister 
of the notorious Jezzftr, Taslia of Acre. He was for a time the virtual 
ruler of a large section of Syria ; but the scene soon changed. Ho first lost 
an eye Ikkmiuso he was proud, then the nose because he was handsome, and 
lastly the head l)ccauso ho did not please his master 1 The Jews of Syria 
number about 15,000. 

5. The Tubks are few in number, strangers in race and language, hated 
by every sect and class, wanting in physical rower, destitute of moral 
principle, and yet they are the despots of the land. . The Arabs have a 
proverb that, '* though a Turk should compass the whole circle of the 
sciences, he would still remain a barbarian." Those occupying the higher 
government situations in Svria are Turks, almost to a man. They obtain 
their ix)wcr by bribery, and they exercise it for extortion and oppressioin. 
TTic character of the Turks has been ably sketched by Hamilton : — " They 
are all ignorant and presumptuous, vain and bigoted, proud without any 
feeling of honour, and cringing without humility ; they cannot resist the 
temptotion of money or the prospective benefit of a lie. In their govern- 
ment and administrative duties they are tyrannical and overbearing, in 
their religious doctrines dogmatical and intolerant, and in their fiscal 
measures mercenary and arbitrary. They are as ignorant of their own 
history as of that of other nations ; and this is the case even with the 
l)ctter educated, who are in most respcts far inferior in character, probity, 

and honour to the i)casants and lower classes As long as tlio 

1*urk is ])oor, and removed from temptation, he is honest ; but no sooner is 
he appointed to oflice, or obtains the management of public money, than 
his uneducated mind is unable to withstand the charm, and he bcocmies a 
|)Cculator and a thief. Ho appi-opriatcs to himself whatever he can lay 
Jiands on, and oppresses those below him ; while, for the sake of securing 
his ill-gotten plunder, he ])ropitiatcs his sufXiriors by bribery and adulation. 
This hns undoubtedly led to the demoralising practice of the Turkish 
govenmient of soiling all places to the highest bidder, allowing him, in 
return, to make the most he can out of the unprotecteil subjects by extor- 
tion and taxation.** The Turkish rulei-s of Svria are here drawn to the 
life. Every pasha, in coming to the country, knows that his term of office 
must be short, and therefore his gains must be large. ll)e country has 
thus been robbed of its wealth, and a tax imposed on industry. The 
influence of British consuls has of late put some check on this system of 
spoliation ; and it is to be hoped that the recent reforms may save Syria 
from ruin. 

One thing will not fail to strike the observant Englishman in Syria — 
l)atriotisro is unknown. There is not a man in th^ country, whether Turk 
or Arab, Mohammedan or Christian, who would give a para to save the 
empire from ruin ; that is, if he be not in government pay, in which < 
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of course his salary and tho empire would go togctlier. The patriotism of 
the Syrian is confined to his own house ; anything beyond it does not 
concern him — selfishness reigns supreme. The consequence is, that there 
is not a road in the whole country except the one recently made by a 
French company ; the streets of the great cities and villages arc in winter 
all but impassable, and in summer reeking with the stench of dead dogs 
and cats and other abominations. Dogs are the only scavengers ; anything 
which is too corru])t or filthy for them to eat, rots were it lies. It some- 
times hap[)cns that a roui pasha takes a pious fit, and spends a tithe of his 
ill-got gains in building a bridge or adorning a mosque ; but the moment 
the work is finished the process of dilapidation begins, and nobody thinks 
of repairs. One would imagine, in traversing Syria, that the whole 
country had recently been shaken to its centre by an earthquake, there 
are so many broken bridges, ruinous mosques, and roofless caravansaries. 
It is emphatically a land of ruins, and ruins are increasing in number every 
year. 

Tho following works may Iks consulted on the inhabitants of Syria : — 

For the Mohammtulans^ their religion, ujanners, &c. — Sale's Karun, 
Preliminary Discoui-se ; Burckhardt's Travda in Hyria, Notes on the Ikdouin 
and WaJuAya, Arabic ProvcrhH, and Travels in Arabia; Lane's Mudait> 
l^yyptians ; Hussell's Natural History of Aleppo ; Porter's Five Years in 
Damascus. 

For the Druzes — ^De Sacy's Expose de la Religion des Di^uzes is still the 
best. Lord Carnarvon's Druzes of Lebanon, 

For tho Ansairiyeh — Lyde's Asian Mystery, 

The best condensed account of the Christian sects will be found in 
Wilson's Lands of the BiMe, vol. ii., where there are full references to 
authorities. 



5. — Thb Climate op Syria and Palestine. 

Inhere is no country in the world, of the- same extent, which possesses 
a greater variety of climate and temperature than Syria. The high altitudes 
along the brow of l^ebanon are as cool and pleasant during the summer 
months as Fmnce or England ; while the depressions of the Jordan valley, 
and the shores of the l>ead Sea, make those regions as hot and debilitating 
as the plains of southern India. The seaboard, owing to its exposure to 
the sun, and its being sheltered by tho mountain-ranges bchina, is very 
. HuUry; and hi some places, such as Triix)li, and Alexundretta, unhealthy. 
But there are other s[iots along the coast, such as Beyrout and Suweidlyeh, 
where the soil is dry and tho air pure, and these form excellent winter 
roiidonces for invalids. I'he temixiraturo and climate in the various parts 
of tlio interior de[)end on the elevation and the nature of the soil. Jerusalem 
is high and breezy ; but the unclouded sun, being reflected from the white 
rooks around, renders it unpleasant and oppressive during the day. In 
Palestine rain seldom falls from the end of April till the beginning of 
October, and clouds are rare. The country is parched ; vegetation, except 
where streams flow, is burned up ; and the air, during the long summer 
day, becomes so hot and dry as to render travelling unpleasant if not 
dangerous. 
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In Lobanou, ou the other hand, though the sun may be powerful, the air 
is fresh and balmy. The wanderer may there select his noonday resting- 
])lacc, and recline for hours amid the noblest scenes of nature, beneatti 
the beetling cliif, or the spreading branch, or the gray ruin — ^to resume 
his journey when the sun declines towards the "great sea.** The 
stalwart frames of the inhabitants of Lebanon are the best certificates of 
its bracing climate. The air, except where artificial irrigation is carried 
to an undue extent, is extremely dry, and malaria is almost unknown. 

In Palestine the autumnal rains commence about the end of October 
or the beginning of November ; in Lebanon they are a month earlier ; they 
are usually accompanied with thunder and lightning ; they continue for 
two or three days, not constantly, but falling chiefly during the night; 
for the twfo succeeding months they fall heavily at intervals. January and 
February are the coldest months ; but in Palestine frost is rare, and the 
cold is not severe. Snow falls in the higher altitudes, though it is very 
rare in the low plains and alon«5 the coast. During the winter of 1867 
snow fell in Damascus to a depth of 8 inches, and covered the surrounding 
])1ain for a fortnight. The results were disastrous. Nearly a fourth of 
the houses of the city were injured, and many of the flat-roofed bazaars 
and mosques were left in rums. On the western declivities of Lebanon 
the snow seldom whitens the ground at a lower elevation than 2000 ft. 
Rain continues to fall at intervals during the month of March ; in Palestine 
it is very rare in April, and even in Lebanon and northern Syria the few 
showers that occur are generally light. 

In the valley of the Jordan . the barley-harvest begins as early as the 
middle of April, and the wheat a fortnight later. In the hill-country of 
Judtca reaping commences about the beginning of June, while in Lebanon 
the grain is seldom ripe before the middle of that month. A pretty accurate 
index is thus given of the relative temperature of the different districts. 
It is not easy to ascertain the exact ranges of the thermometer, as a sreat 
deal dei)ends on the position, of the instrument, and there are neither 
observatories nor meteorological societies in the country. I have not 
unfrequently seen a difference of 6° in two thermometers in the same house, 
and lx}th in the shade. In Alepix), according to Kussell, tlie range of the 
thermometer is very great, sometimes descending below zero and rising 
above 100^ Fahr. During a residence of more than six years in Damascus 
I have neyer known the thermometer fall below 23° or rise above 95° in the 
shade. 

The following results of Dr. Barclay*8 observations in Jerusalem, extend- 
ing over five years, 1851-56, are important : — 

The greatest ran^^e of the thermometer on any year was 62°. llie 
highest elevation of the mercury was 92°. Under favourable exposure, 
immediately before sunrise, on an occasion, it fell to 28°. The mean 
annual average is 66°. July and August are the hottest months ; January 
the coldest. The coldest time is about sunrise ; the warmest, noon ; sunset 
is about the mean. The average temperature of January during five years 
was 49° : of August 79°. 

According to the estimates of Dr. Forbes (Edin. Phihsoph, Journal, 
Ap. 1862), the mean annual tem[)erature of Beyrout is 69° ; of Jerusalem, 
62° ; of Jericho, 72°. That of Jerusalem differs widely from Dr. Barclay's 
average ; and that of Jericho appears to be much too low. 
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6.— '1*HB BB8T SbASOMS POB YISITIlia SVBIA AND PaLKSTIMK. 

The preceding remarks on the climate and temperature go far to enable 
eadi one to judge for himself in this i*est)ect. In a country where there are 
no railways or coaches, and only one public road, progress must necessiirily 
be slow, and the summer*s sun and winter's i-ain are alike to bo avoided. 
Travellers must remember, too, that there are no inns along the great 
thoroughfares of Syria, with cheerful chamber, well-aired b^, and the 
tempting cuisine to make one forget the fatigues of a day's ride, or to afford 
a pleasant asylum from the drenching rain and muddy road. They mu&t 
be, like the patriarch, '* dwellers in tents." Tent-life is very romantic ; it 
reads well in a ixx3tical traveller's journal, and there is a real charm in it 
too. There are few who have tried it but will look hack to it as to a 
sunny spot on the clouded landscape of memory. But it requires fine 
weather : it is no pleasant task to pitch your tent and spread your bed in 
mud : there is little romance in canvas when the ruin is pouring through 
it. Winter is, therefore, not the time for a Syrian tour. 

But on the other hand a coup d» sohil or a Syrian fever is not an agree- 
able alternative. Next to a drenching rain, a burning sun is the greatest 
hindrance to the man who wishes to enjoy, and profit by, a journey 
in this land — for the invalid to encounter either is madness. And then 
the total absence of rain during the summer destroys verdure, and takes 
away freshness and beauty from the hills and plains of Palestine. The 
language of Scripture is graphic and true — ** The heaven becomes brass, 
and the earth iron." As autumn approaches the face of nature is more 
dry and parched. The few streams and fountains fail, and the physical 
and animal world looks forward with longing to the return of refreshing 
showers. Summer then is not a pleasant season for a *' Pilgrimage to 
Palestine." I have seen some who have braved the summer's heat, and 
I have kngwn others who have encountered the winter's storms, but I 
have also more than once seen the fatal effects of such imprudence. The 
little cemeteries of Beyrout, Damascus, and Jerusalem have received the 
bones of not a few who have entered Syria in the bloom of youth and 
pride of health. 

The spring and autumn remain to the traveller, and of these he should 
take full advantage. During neaily five months in the year he cim wander 
about with safety and pleasui-e. The autumn, perhaps, is more uniformly 
**fair" than the spring; but nature wants its bloom. The autumn iu 
Syria is charming — nothing can surpass the balminess of the air ; and 
dwellers in tents may laugh at thoughts of damp. There is no danger of 
muddy roads or swollen rivers ; but 1 would recommend the wayfarer to 
carry a water-bottle at his saddle, for it is a thirsty season. Autumn has 
another charm: it is the vintage season. Those who have a\)eui the 
summer in Germany might reach Beyrout by the Constantinople or Smyrna 
steamer about the beginning of September ; or, should they wish to visit 
Antioch and the north, they may debark at Lddikiych (better known in 
the west as LcUikia), where the steamers touch. Alexandretta (Iskan- 
'deriin) would be more convenient, but the malaria of its marshes is parti- 
cularly to be avoided at that season. Two months, or even two and a half, 
roi^ht be spent in journeying southward, and the tour be completed by 
taking the steamer at Y&fa for Aleiuindria. 
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But most travcUci-s will prefer the spring for a Syrian tour, and on the 
whole I recommend it It has many advantages. It forms a natural 
sequel to the luxurious monotony of a winter on the Nile ; and thus, 
pcrhAjis, it has become par excellence, tlic grand tour. Some will desire to 
tmverse the i)cnin8ula of Sinai, so noble in its scenery, and so holy in its 
associations ; and to pass through the rock-hewn city of Petra — to perforin, 
in fact, the " wilderness pilgrimage ** — on their way to the " Land of Pro- 
mise." Such should leave Cairo about the begmning of February, as 
they will have " forty days in the desert." Tliis will bring them to Jeru- 
salem in the middle of March — the best season for visiting the Jordan- 
valley, the Dead Sea, and the plain of PhiliHtia. They will be ready to 
set out northward early in April, and may thus finish a satisfactory and 
profitable journey at Beyrout about the 20th of May. The time sjient at 
each plaa*, and the consequent length of the tour, will depend on the 
UiHUi and objects of the traveller. Some may wish to "do'* the country, 
for the mere sake of ** doing it ;" and they can "do" it in much less time. 
Others, again, will have Biblical geography, or geological research, or some 
other favourite object in view, and they, will make their own time. But 
it is taken for gmnted that a large majority of those who visit this land 
are attracted towards it by its classic and sacred interest Tlie scenes of 
Holy AVrit they will wish to explore; every spot celebrated in Bible 
history, or haunted by the memory of patriarch, prophet, apostle, or of 
ONE greater than them all, they will want fully to explore. Experience 
tells me that such will be thankful for a guide like the present, even though 
it lay no claim to infallibility, and that such will find the time I have 
indicated only too short to permit them to enjoy the wondrous attractions 
of Palestine. 

7. — ^MODB OF TUAVKL, REQUISITES FOB THE KoAD, &C. 

The saddle is the only conveyance in this primitive land. It may bo 
placed on horse, mule, or donkey, according to taste ; but I strongly recom- 
mend a horse/or all. Let him be carefully selected, especially lor a lady. 
He ought to be strong, sure-footed, casy-jMiced, and somewhat spirited ; for, 
if dull at first, what may be exixjcted al'txjr a month's ride ? Ladies should 
try their Htecdn for a ride of mme ftourn before they engage them for a long 
journey, and the hint may be taken by gentlemen too. When tho day 
arrives for the final start, see tliat tho same animals are ])roduccd. Let 
no excuse — not even unaccountable lameness, or seizure by government, 
or death itself— impose upon you. Do not be persuaded, however strong 
tho assurances, that the substitute is better than the original. Insist upon 
having the animal you engaged, and you will in nine ctiscs out of ten get 
him in the end. 

Some ladies consider a donkey more easily managed and much less for- 
midable than a horse ; but those who are afraid to mount a gentle little 
Arab will scarcely enjoy a ride through Syria. The pace of the donkey 
may be thought easier at first; but after a day or two, probably even an 
hour or two, the steady walk of the horse is far less fatiguing. In imssing 
through the desert of Sinai camels alone can be used ; on entering Syria 
they must be exchanged for horses. Donkeys and even horses may be 
brought through the short desert to Gaza. In an excursion to Palmyra 
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cameb are necessary, and tliey are engaged at Damascus for thafc trip alone. 
Where expense is no object, liorses may be taken to Palmvra. 

I would advise those wlio wish as much comfort and ease as ]i08siblu 
during long rides to bring their own saddles with them from England. The 
English saddle is much superior to the French, but it can rarely be mot 
with east of Malta. 

For those unable, through age or ill health, to encounter the fatigues of 
a long journey on horseback, the easiest mode of conveyance is a light 
nrm-chair, without legs (which are apt to get entangled among rocks), 
ffccurely fastened on twp long poles, like a sedan-chair. Two ea8y-{)aood 
mules attached to this machine carry the occujiant with considerable com- 
fort. A fodt-board ought to bo fastened on with straps ; and an awning 
may be pkiced over it in such a way as to be easily moved from side to 
side, or taken down altogether in jiassing through low archways, or beneath 
branches of trees. 1'he common lUhUrawdu, or litter of the country, is 
not adapted to Kuropesm males of sitting. Amb ladies '*M(]Uut,*' and can 
thus enjoy a low seat, or no scat ; but those accustomed to easy-chairs 
would scarcely relish such a ix)sit.ion for seven or eight hours a-day. The 
tahterawftn is besides a heavy, lumbering machine, severe on animals, 
dilTicult to manage, and wholly unfitted for mountain piths. A conveyance 
such as I have refoiTcd to above, if proficrly made, is light, Ciisy, and suit- 
able to every path. It must be remembered, however, that it will add 
much to the expense of a journey, as one extra animal and two extra men 
are needed for it alone. When required it must be brought from England, 
or made to order in some of the large towns of Egypt or Syria. 

For the ordinary traveller in Syria a drat/oman is indispensable. Ho 
fills the threefold office of interpreter, guide, and purveyor, it is now the 
general custom for travellers to agree with a dragoman by the day for the 
supply of all necessaries. The rate varies from 258. to 45s. for each person, 
and is regulated by the number, the rank, and the requirements of the 
party. l%is includes everything — animals, servants, guides, guanls, and 
bakhshish under every form and namel Wine, beer, and other drinks, are, 
of course, extras, to be provided by Uie traveller ; but a/a*V supply should 
bo carried at the ex))ense of the dragomun. It is necessjiry in all ctises to 
draw up a contract, in which every particular is plainly written— one copy 
to be given to the dragoman, and one retained by the traveller. There are 
A few things I recommend the more ftistidious, and es[)ecially ladies, to 
take with them for their own use ; and I advise them also not to trust 
Kuch ])recious commodities to the exclusive care of servants, whether 
English or Arab. 

1. Biscuits in air-tight tin cases. 

2. Portable soup and preserved meat for an occasional variety. Ham 
and dried tongue are also a pleasant change from bad mutton and skinny 
fowls. 

3. Maccaroni, vermicelli, arrowroot, and other such articles, ai*e excellent, 
easily carried, and easily prepared. 

4. Tea in small tin canisters. A cup of good tea, refreshing in any 
country, is especially so after a long Syrian ride. 1'ea may be had in Jeru- 
salem, Beyrout, and Damascus, but it is generally l)ad. 

5. White wines and good French brandy. I would caution tnivellers 
against the free or habitual use of cither; but a little mixed with water 
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may be occasioiialljr Iwncficial. Alo and porter for such as wish them; in 
8yria they are. almost imiversally dear and hctd. 

A comfortable folding iron bedstead, which can be so arranged as to 
form a sofa, with hair mattress, sbcets, pillow-cases, and towels. These 
can be supplied by the dragoman. A small musquito curtain to cover the 
face may be desirable. 

Instrutnents, ArmSy Sec, — The beaten tracks of Palestine — almost the only 

inths the ordinary traveller ever thinks of following — are now so well 
:nown that sextants, compasses, and barometers may be dispensed with. 
Scarcely anything can be added to the large stock of general inf^irmation 
by casual observations. I 8()eak not, of course, of the professedly sdcntifio 
traveller. I shall shortly call his attention to objects of interest and im- 
iwrtance, to which he may advanta^i^eously devote his time. 

The arlifit will never want objects for his pencil, nor the poet for his 
])cn, amid Syrian life and scenery. The hallowed scenes of Bible Idstory 
can never be too fully or too faithfully delineated, either on canvas or on 
tlio printed paga Every nook and comer of Palestine ought to be made 
familiar to us, whether portmyal by its own bright sun, or by the pencil. 
Ix3t artist and photogmphcr continue their praiseworthy labours, till every 
hill and every vale, every proud column, and every prostrate wall, that has 
:i story in it, is carried away to the far west The costumes of the people^ 
their houses and utensils, their implements of husbandry and weapons of 
war, are all interesting, as all tend to throw fresh light on ancient history. 
Every traveller should have his not<}-book to record incidents and 
describe scenes to which memory will look back with pleasure in after 
years. Descriptions written on the spot will " photograph" scenes and 
events on the mind. As to the propriety of publishing I say nothing. 
Every one must exercise his own gooa taste and wisdom in that respect. 
lUit a "journal '* has a real and abw)rbing interest, apart from all thought 
of Albemarle Street or Paternoster Row. 

In addition to his note-book, I recommend every traveller to take with 
him a good double " field-glass," such as is made by Chevalier of Paris. 
It is far preferable to the long telescope, as it gives a larger and clearer 
field, and is more easily used. A measuring-tape may be found useful. 

The roads of Syria arc not always safe or free from bandits. A small 
"Dean and Adams" revolver may, therefore, prove a useful travelling 
companion by times. It should be worn in a leather belt so as to be 
visible, especially when the traveller sees fit to indulge in solitary rides or 
walks. The robbers of Syria are generally amatenrs, who take up the pro- 
fession when o])|X)rtunity offers. They will seldom venture on a party 
of Fmnks if there be any show of arms among them; but a few 
|)easants, when they meet a timid traveller, will first beg, then demand, 
and finally take a hakhshish. By cool self-possession and a determined 
manner one can generally overawe them. There should be no blustering 
or hurry in such cases, for noise seems to rouse an Arab's " pluck ; " but 
the traveller should be careful to show all whom it may concern, by the 
ease and dignity of his bearing, that, while he may enjoy a joke, it would 
scarcely be safe to carry it too far. The peasants of Palestine are almost 
all armed, so that men of peace have a warlike aspect ; yet the instances 
are very rare indeed in which they have used their arms upon Franks. In 
times of political excitement or local feuds it may be well to take a guard 
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from the village chief or district governor — not that the strength of the 
escort will do much to drive away an enemy, but one thus secures a friend 
or two among the bandits themselves. 

In visiting some of the less frequented districts an escort is necessary. 
In engaging them it should be clearly understood that they are really able 
to afford sufficient protection. As a general rule the escort should bo com- 
txised of members of that tribe to which the country we propose to visit 
oelougs. Even friendly tribes have no right to conduct strangers through 
the territories of othera. It not imfrcquently happens tlmt oilvcnturous 
chiefs will undertake such a task, and, for the sake uf the pay, run the 
risk of a sound drubbing, if not worse. AVhen an attack is made under 
such circumstances, and especially if it be by the Bedawin of the desert, no 
attempt at resistance should bo made. Leaive the matter wholly to your 
escort, and act as if you had no interest in it whatever. It will be well to 
explain to the enemy that you had no intention of breaking the laws of 
desert life ; that you had engaged a sheikh to escort you under the impres- 
sion he was the pix)per person ; that he had become guarantee for your 
safety ; and now it was his affair, not yours, if he had trespassed on the 
territory of others. A calm and conciliatory bearing, aided in the end by a 
sniall present, will in nine cases out of ten clear away all difficulties. 

Medicines, — The pure air, bracing exercise, and necessarily plain cuisine 
of a Syrian tour, enable most people to tlirow pills and potions to the winds, 
and a medicine-chest thus becomes a mere honorary appendage. Some 
travellers, however, liave suffered severely from boils, and not a few from 
diarrhoea. The former, a medical friend has suggested, might arise fix>m 
the too free use of the Turkish bath, joined to a change of (ood and climate. 
One thing I know, that during a seven years' residence I have never but 
once entered a Turkish bath, and I have never had a boil ; while others, 
who thought it necessary to go through the operation almost immediately 
after their arrival in the country, have been afflicted with boils at intervals 
for years. Whether this be cause and effect is a question for the " faculty." 

Diarrhoea is generally caused by exposure to the rays of the sun, and 
occasionally by the use of green fruit and acid drinks. The sun cannot bo 
avoided ; but every care should be taken to i)rotect the heail, shoulders, 
and ixiison from its influence. The proiierclotning for a Syrian tour I shall 
afterwards specify, but I may observe liere that flannel ought always to be 
worn, with thick woollen clothes over it, uf light colour. Long experience 
has proved to me that these are the best defences against the sun of Syria, 

For diarrhoea the following treatment may be adopted : — 

First f an "aperient" — say 

Calomel, 2 or 3 grains. 
Ilhubarb, 15 ditto. 
Magnesia, a large teaspoonful. 

To be taken at night. When this has freely operated (and if it do not, tho 
rhubarb and magnesia should be re{)cated in the morning) take an occa- 
sional dose of the following mixture till the diarrhoea stops : — 

Tincture of rhubarb \ . . 

Tincture of catechu f^"*^ ^^' 

Add, oil of cinnamon 1 drop to each drachm of the compound. Dose, i to 
1 drachm. A few dro|)s of laudanum may bo added to each dose. 
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In tins climato great caution ought to be used in taking large or fi*cquont 
doses of calomel or opiates. They should never be resorted to except under 
skiliul nicdical advice. If the traveller adds to a supply of the medicines 
above mentioned a small quantity of each of the following, he will find . 
himself abundantly provided : — 

Sulphate of quinine. 

Cream of tartar. 

Sugar of lead. 

Sulphate of zinc. 

Tlic two last arc invaluable in case of opthalroia or any temporary inflam- 
mation of thoeycs. Some sticking-plaster and lint may be added to the 
little stock. 

A spring tour in Syria is to the invalid an admirable sequel to a winter 
in Egypt. The soft and Mmy air of the desert, with its cool nights and 
bracing mornhijrx, gradually pre()arcs him for a return to more northern 
climes. The noble scenery of the Sinai peninsula, with its holy associations, 
occasion sufficient excitement to release the physical frame from the de- 
l)re8sing influence of melancholy. Then follow the rough rides over Syrian 
mountains ; the constant variety of scene ; the engrossing interest of place 
— all rose-tinted by a dash of danger and romnnce. Others besides the 
invalid might reap lasting benefit from such a ramble. The city merchant 
who has been cramped up for yeai-s within the dingy confines of a counting- 
house, and who lias grown dysixjptic and gouty on London fog and turtle- 
soup ; the " West-end " ix)litician, whose physical man has ^n dried up 
by late ** Houses," later assemblies, and the harassing cares of party ;— 
these, if they wish again to know what life and liberty are, should try a 
tour ill Syria. After the murky magnificence of the London house, or the 
solemn splendour of the country mansion or baronial hall, Syria would be 
a new world. The pure air from morning till night and from night till 
nioniing ; the constant exercise ; the excitement of novel scenes and novel 
circumstances ; the relief of thought ; and the relaxation of overstrained 
mental powers — all tend to make a new physical man, while they 
contiibutc in no small degree to give a healthy tone to the intellect. 
Great minds, like great libraries, are apt to collect dust and cobwebs 
and an occasional thorough ''cleaning out" makes reference more 
agreeable. 

8.— Hints on Lanouaob, — Drkss,— Conduct. 

Tlie langtiafje of the country is Arabic. It is spoken by the higher 
classes, especially in the large towns, with considerable purity ; and it is a 
noble language. The people at largo arc ignorant of any other tongue. 
Turkish is the official language, because the |)ashas and higher government 
oflicials are universally Turks. Turkish also is s|ioken in many of the 
villages round AlepiK) and on the bordere of Asia Minor. Syriac, the 
ancient language of the country, is now almost extinct. In Syria there 
remain only three small villages in which it is the vernacular ; these arc 
M'aldla, 'Ain et-Ttneh, and Bukh*a, on the eastern declivities of Anti- 
Lebanon. Syriac, however, is the ecclesiastical language of the Maronite 
and Jacobite Churches. 

As an interpreter is necessary to the Syrian traveller, it is useless to 
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burden a IIa»(ll)ook with a collection of words and ))lirn808. Indued, were 
Ruch a collection spread before my readers, not one in Hfty of them could 
pronounce the words intelligibly. Many of the Arabic letters have no 
equivahmts in European alphabets, and the attempt to represent Arabio 
iounds by English letters may be considered labour in vain. The man 
who wishes to learn even a little Arabic had better begin with the alpliabet, 
instead of blundering over half-a-dozen English consonants, by which 
scmie attempt to express a simple sound. The names of necessaries are 
easily picked up from hearing them ; for all other things the best way is 
to apply to the dragoman. 

Dress, — In selecting a suitable dress for Syria the mode of locomotion 
should be first considered. The saddle is the only conveyance ; a com- 
fortable riding dress is, therefore, the best for ordinary wear. Every English 
gentleman knows that " tiglits " of strong cord, or close-fitting pantaloons 
of heav^ tweed, with long boots drawn over them, enable one to bear rough 
rides with far more ease. Perhaps, if the parts next the saddle were covered 
Avith soft leather, like those of the Horse Gimrds, they would bo still more 
comfortable and more durable. The coat ought to be short and made of 
substantial light-coloured tweed. It is a great mistake to wear linen, or 
any other thin material. Woollen cloth is a non-conductor, and, when we 
are protected by it, the sun's rays fall harmless. The best hat is the broad- 
brimmed white or drab ** felt.** The crown may be thickly padded inter- 
nally with cotton, and five or six folds of white muslin or calico may bo 
advantageously wound round the exterior. Lightness and ])rotection from 
the sun are the grand requisites. A i^ir of dmb leather gloves, and wire 
" goggles " with fronts of green gloss, will complete the costume. Many 
throw over the whole a white Arab bamus of very thin material, and this 
affords additional protection against both heat and dust. 

In the cities of Syria^ as in those of Europe, the plain dress of an English 
gentleman is the best for all visits of ceremony, whether mndo to native 
dignitaries or to British residents. The only variation requisite is a imir 
of over-shoes, to be taken off at the door of the chamber, or on the marble 
pavement, before stepping upon the dais of a Mohammedan of iimk. His 
carpet is holy,— to be touched with forehead and lips at the hours of 
prayer, — and must not be ix>lluted by boots that have trodden the dust of 
the streets. 

The traveller should study to be courteous and polite to all ; and to be 
kind, though firm, in his dealings with servants, mideteers, and guides. 
Browbeating'may compel submission for a time, but will never secure that 
respect and wholesome deference which are so essential to the peace and 
pleasure of a Syrian tour. Above all, keep the dragoman in his place. 
You can never expect comfort if you give him the ** \\\)^x hand.** In all 
intercourse with the Bedawin, whether in traversing the peninsula of Sinai, 
wandering among the mountains of Edom, or sweeping over the deserts of 
Palmyra, a calm, manly, courteous bearing is esi)ecially requisite. The 
wild tribes are apt to plav uix>n the fears of timid ti-avellers ; and no lack 
of *' scenes," and even 'Uhreats," will be extemporized to accomplish their 
desired object. Let the traveller show that he has good sense enough to 
smile at the one, and courage enough to despise the other, and he will 
almost universally gain his object. 

Another observation I shall make, even at the risk of being accused of 
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going floraewhat beyond my province. Mr. Ford has well remarked in Iiir 
admirable ' Handbook for SpaiUy that ** the English are thou^t to have 
110 faith at all — ^to believe neither in the Pope nor Mahomet, but in gold 
and cotton alone ; nor is this to be wondered at in Spain, where they have 
no ostensible religion, no churches or churchyards, no Sundays or service, 
except as a rare chance at a seaport in some consul's parlour, ficing rich, 
however, and strong, they escape the contumely poured out in Spain on 
]K»or and weak heretics, and their cash is respected as eminently Catholic." 
Tliis is little to the credit of either Englishmen or Protestantism. Those 
can scarcely aflord to smile at the absurdities of another faith who lay 
themselves open to the charge of atheism. It is unfortunately the fact that 
English travellers have gained for themselves the same name in Syria as 
in Spain. They despise the fasts and feasts of Muslems and Christians ; 
but they at least seem equally to despise the Sundays and services of their 
own church. 'I'he gentleman who would feel shocked at the idea of em- 
ploying his labourers or workmen on the Sunday in his own country, does 
not scruple systematically to employ his muleteers or his guides on that day 
in Syria. It would add greatly to the respect which the English name 
inspires, if Englishmen were more careful to carry with them into foreign 
lands both the spirit and the form of that faith which is the glory of their 
country ; and it would tend to remove from them a giievous reproach if 
they would be always careful to distinguish between the liberty of the 
Gospel and the licence of infidelity. 

9. Passports— Custom-houses — Pobt-offiob— Monbt, &c 

Passports are not necessary for Syria itself. Turkish officials never 
demand them ; but the agents of French and Austrian steamers sometimes 
rociuiro them before a berth can bo secured for any foreign port. Firmann^ 
or BoyuruldicSf are of little or no use. They can now neither secure 
respect nor command attention to wanto, except in very mre cases. English 
gold is the best passport in Syria — more powerful than the orders of Sultan 
or Pasha. 

The Ountom-hotise, so far as travellers are concerned, is a more name by 
which to introduce the word bakJishtsh. All articles for the private use of 
travellers pass free by treaty. The right claimed by the officials to open 
and examine is thus a mere form, which can be easily avoided by a small 
present. 

The Post-office in Syna is yet in its infancy. There are weekly mails 
between Jerusalem and Beyrout ; there is a daily post between Damascus 
and Beyrout ; and there is a weekly tartar from Damascus to Hums, 
Hamfth, Aleppo, and Constantinople — making the whole distance in 
12 days. All letters by these routes must be addressed in Arabic or 
Turkish, and prepaid. The Turkish posts have no connection with those 
of any other country ; and consequently letters for foreign countries must 
be sent either through the consuls, or the agente of those countries. There 
is no English mail to Syria, but the French mail-steamers carry closed bags 
from the consulates to Alexandria. Letters sent in this way must be handed 
to the consuls. The French postal arrangement is quick and safe. At 
present mail-steamers run from the coast of Syria both to Alexandria and 
Constantinople. They touch at Alexandretta, Latikia, Tripoli, Beyrout, 
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and Y&&; and at any of these ports letters can be posted to Italy, France, 
England, or America. 

lliose wishing to forward letters to England from the interior of the 
oonntry must enclose them to some banker or merchant at a seaport. 
English letters ought to be sent vid Alexandria, to which French mail 
steamers now sail from Beyrout on the 3itl, Idth, and 23rd of each month ; 
and they arrive at Beyrout from Alexandria, bringing the English mail, on 
the 10th, 20th, and 30th. A fast line of steamers has recently been 
established between Alexandria and Marseilles, touching only at Messina, 
and making the voyage in six days. I^he journey from London to Beyrout 
may thus be made in about tioelve days actual travel. 

Austrian steamers also carry mails at intervals of two weeks from Beyrout 
to Smyrna, Constantinople, Germany, and England. Their route is Con- 
stantinode, Smyrna, Rhodes, Cyprus, Ikyrout, and Alexandria ; and back 
again. These steamers are not in general either so well appointed or so 
comfortable as the French. Travellers should always inquiro at the 
British consulates or agencies the time of the departure of the mails. 
Letters forwarded from England to travellers in Syria ought to be addressed 
to the care of the consuls at Beyrout, Jerusalem, Aleppo, or Damascus ; or 
else to the care of a merchant or banker. 

Money, — Circular notes are the safest and most convenient for small 
sums. Bills in " sets" are safer where a large amount is required in one 
draft Travellers are recommended to negotiate as few as possible at Jeru- 
salem or Damascus. Beyrout is the best place for obtaining supplies of 
cash, for there there is a branch of the Ottoman Bank, besides English 
mercantile firms of the very highest respectability. 

The Turkish piastre, worth about 2d. sterling, is the standard by which 
all coins aro valued. There is no permanent fixed value, however, for any 
coin ; and even in different localities coins have different nominal values. 
This is perplexing to the traveller, and still more so to the mercliant and 
banker; but it must be endured till the government becomes rich enough 
and enterprising enough to strike a sufficient coinage of its own. 

The coins commonly met with are the following; and the values at- 
tached to them in uiastres (Arab, ghrush, sin. ghirsh) and )>aras (Arab. 
miadrehf sin. misartyeJi) may serve as a general guide, though they will 
not apply accurately in every place. 



Turkish Coins. 
Gold. 
Lira 


PUttt 

108 

. 22 

. 22 

. 11 

5 

5 

. 2 

1 

. 


Par. 
20 


Ghiieh .. . 







Mejtdeh .. 


Silver. 





HiOf ditto 
Quarter ditto. 

BodiUk .. 


Base Metal. 



20 




Hidf ditto 
Qh«nh .. 


. .. .. . 


20 



Kimftry.. 


•••••• 


20 



Foreign Coins. 

Gold. 

Plaat 

Sovereign 120 

Napoleou .. 96 

Russian ruble 97 

Austrian ducat .. .. .. 56 

Silver. 

Spanish dollar 27 

5-frano piece 24 

Austrian dollar 26 

Silver ruble 20 



Par. 
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Tho best and most convenient coin for Syria is the sovereign or napoleon 
in gold, and the Spanish dollar or 5-franc piece in silver. They are well 
known, and pass freely everywhere, Turkish gold and silver are equally 
good if thoy can be hml. Tho ghdzeh is an old coin, and generally light in 
weight. It must be remembered that in vilUges it is often difilcult to g^t 
a gold piece changed ; the traveller should, therefore, be supplied with a 
sufiicicnt stock of piastres or other small coins for the purchase of necessaries 
and for hakJishtsh, 

10. — ^What to observe in Stria and Palestine. 

Kvery traveller has his peculiar tastes, and according to these will ho osti'* 
mate the importance and mterest of the many objects that excite attention 
in this land. There are geographers, historians, archaeologists, theologians, 
naturalists, politicians, and ethnologists — each of whom will investigate 
his own branch. And it is well there is such diversity; for division 
of labour in scientific pursuits, as in the arts, contributes to the per- 
fection of each dci)artment. Notwithstanding all that has been written 
on Syria, much remains to be done to make the country known as it. ought 
to be. The Palestine Exploration Society, has done, and is continuing to 
do a noble work. Captains Wilson and Warren have fixed, by astronomical 
observation, the positions of all the leading places from Ba*albek to Hebron. 
They have surveyed nearly the whole of South- western Palestine, and a 
considerable section of the country east of the Jordan. They have thus 
furnished data for the construction Of a correct map of the country. Their 
archaeological discoveries in and around Jerusalem have been embodied in 
the present edition of this work. Scientific travellers, if they would ad- 
vance our knowledge of tho countries, must now leave the beaten track, 
and direct their attention to new and more obscure fields. I shall here 
mention a few things to which the attention of such as have the taste and 
time for research might bo usefully directed. 

1. Ascertain by accurate astronomical observations the latitude and 
longitude of important towns and ancient sites along the eastern border of 
the country and towards the north, — such as Petra, Kerak, Rabba, Busrah, 
Hums, HamAh, Apamea, Palmyra, &c. Much is still wanting eastward 
and northward, and the discovery of the true position of any prominent site 
would be an important addition to geography. 

2. Examine carefully inscriptions in the Sinaitic character wherever found, 
and copy them accurately. Copy all inscriptions, in whatever language, 
previously unknown. In the deserted towns and villages of Bashan they 
are very numerous. Inscriptions have been found in great numbers in the 
desert plain of Harrah, 2 days' journey B. by N. of Jebel Haurftn. The 
whole country along the eastern border of Moab, as well as the region 
extending from Jebcl HaurAn to Palmyra, remains yet to be explored. I 
have frequently heard from the Bedawln that the latter is dotted with ruins, 
some of which are very extensive. 

3. Excavate some of the artificial mounds in the plains of DamascuSj 
Buk&'a, and Hums, and in the valley of the Orontes. 

4. Make a geological survey of the shores of the Dead Sea, chiefly with 
a view to the discovery of traces of recent volcanic action. M. Lartet's re- 
searches have been most important, but they still leave some of the most 
important questions of sacred history unsolved. 
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5. Excavate the sites of Tyre, Sidon, Gebal, and Aradus, as (ar as 
practicable, for remains of Phoenician art and inscriptions. The recent 
discovery of sarcophagi at Sidon may serve as a sufficient stimulus to this 
work. The researches of M. Benan have brought to light much valuable 
information regarding Phoenicia ; but our knowledge of tliis most interesting 
country is still incomplete. The ruins of Tyre have never been thoroughly 
ex^ored. 

6, Excavate and examine the subterranean tombs of Palmyra, and copy 
the Pahnynme inscriptions. 

The moMuea of Syria are worthy of the artist's attention, and perhaps 
also the arcnitect's. Many of the older ones were temples and churches, but 
some are beautiful specimens of pure Saracenic art. 'ilieir fretted minarets, 
inlaid walls, deeply-recessed doorways, marble courts, and arabesqued in- 
tcriors^ are models of airy elegance — graceful and fantastic as an Arab poet*s 
droam« The best specimens are, like Mohammedanism itself, rapidly 
decaying. Damascus is rich in such buildings — relics of the golden age of 
Islami lung since passed* 

11.— Skeleton Toubs. 

Every traveller has, or is supposed to have, some specific object in view 
In making a "pilgrimage to ralcstino." One is in pursuit of health; 
anotlier of pleasure ; another of fame ; anotlicr of knowledge ; another of 
adventure ; while not a few travel for the mere sake of travel — to satisfy 
a restless and '^ truant disposition.** Every one will select the route most 
suitable to his taste and objects. I shall therefore sketch in outline a few 
tours, specifying the things worthy of notice and the time necessary for 
making them. Full particulars of the several localities will be given in 
the sequel, and to these the traveller may refer, after selecting the route he 
purposes to follow. 

i,-^The Orand Tour BuUMefor ail. 

Leave Cairo in the beginning of February, proceed to Suez and Sinai. 
The Sinaitic inscriptions, the sculptures of Sur&btt el-Kh&dim, and the sacrcd 
associations of Jebel Mi^, will call attention and relieve the monotony of 
the desert. Siual to 'Akabah, and thence to Petiu, thence to Hebron by the 
southern route of I^eersheba, or the northern through Wady 'Arabah, to 
the shores of the Dead Sea. Anive in Jerusalem about the middle of 
March. Spend 20 days around the Holy City, in excursions to the Jordan, 
llethlehem, Anatlioth, Geba, and liamah ; or to l^iilistia. Set out northward 
early in April, taking the routo by Bethel and Shiloh to Shecliem and 
Baroaria. Here turn west to Cassarea on the coast; then north along the 
shore to Carmel and Acre ; then east to Nazareth ; from whence a delightful 
day's excursion can be made to Jezroel, Shunem, Nain, Endor, and Tabor. 
From Tabor go to Tiberias ; then north by Capernaum, 1'ell Hdm, Safed, 
and Kedesh, to Dan, li&niils, and Damascus. From Damascus to Ba'albek ; 
the road is seldom open at this season to the Ceilai-s, and the traveller may 
turn southwards down the valley of Coelesyria to Chalcis, to the upijer 
fountain of the Jordan at Hasbeiya; then west through the magnificent 
scenery of southern Lebanon to Kurat esh-Shuktf (Belfort) and Tyre. 
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Thence along the coast to Sidou and Beyrout, where be may arrive about 
the middle of May. 

11. — Tour through Northern Syria, 

r 

This tour presents many objeot« of interest, deserving the attention of 
the historian and geographer. It embraces the chief part of the kingdom 
of the Solcucidm. It may be undertaken during either the months of 
April and May, or September and October. Beyrout forms the best startjng- 
poinf, as tliero dragoman and travelling requisites are easily procured. 
Proceed northward along the coast; examine in passing the rock-sculptures 
of the Dog llivcr (Nahr d-Kelb) and tlio remains of the Phoenician Gebal 
or Byblus, also those of Botrys and Tripoli. The next point is the island of 
Kudd (Aradus), an early Phoenician colony ; then Ladiklyeh, the Jjoodieea 
ad Mare of the Seleucidro, Mount Caaius, tlie excavated harbour of Scleucia 
near the mouth of the Orontcs, and the mount of St, Sy mon. Turn eastward 
up the Orontes to the fountains of Daphne, and imperial Antioch. Thence 
cross the Amanus to Iskanderdn, and survey the plain of Issus, on which 
" Macedonia's madman " triumphed, lie-cross the range to Aleppo ; thence 
strike south-west to the valley of the Orontes, viewing el-Bftra, Apamea, 
Hamfth, Hums, lliblah, and the curious lonely monument of Hlirmfil. 
The traveller may now proceed down the valley of Goelesyria to Ba'albek, 
and cross Anti-Lebanon to Damascus ; or, what is better fitted to complete 
the "Northern Tour, ** he may turn round the north end of Lebanon, visit the 
castle of Husn, and follow the Tripoli rood till he can ascend the western 
acclivities of Lebanon towards the sublime glen of the Kadlsha, with the 
cedars at its head; and thence proceed by Afka, at the fountain of 
the Adonis, and the sources of the l)og River to Beyrout ITiis tour would 
occupy from 40 to 50 days, and would form an excellent autumn excursion 
preparatory to a winter on the Nile, and the *• Grand Tour ** through 
ralcstino in spring. 

The scientific traveller should carry with him compass and sextant, with 
an *' aneroid " for heights. Accumte itinerancs, angles, and a few latitudes 
would hero bo of value. Inscriptions should be copied, and plans made of 
the lai'gcr towns. Except during times of civil Avar, this region is almost as 
safe as any other in the land. Guards might occasionally bo needed ; but 
they would also act as guides. The artist should have his skotch-book 
always at hand. 

ill. — Eastern Exploring Tour, 

Tills tour Is Important lit an antiquarian and geographical point of view ; 
and until the government of Syria is completely remodelled, it will have a 
dash of adventure in it. An escort will bo requisite, in some places from 
the 'Anazch tribe of Bedawtn, and in others from the Druzes of tne Haurftn. 
Spring is the season for it, for then the tents and flocks of the Bedawin 
cover the whole region. Damascus must be the starting-point, where a 
sheikh of sufficient influence may generally be found to act as guide. The 
greater part of the journey must bo made on camels, without tents or other 
luxuries. 

Set out from Damascus due east, along the banks of tbe Barada ; pass 
between the lakes to the ruins beyond ; then to the group of hills called 
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Tellill; ibenca to the Saf&h. Yistt the rcm^kablo ruined towns on its 
eastern border. Proceed S.E. to the Harrah ; copy all inscriptions. Turn 
W. to Jebel Haurftn ; explore the mined and deserted towns along the 
northern and eastern dechvities, and in the plain eastward and southwu^, 
returning by Um el-Jemal (BethgamtU). The tour may be finished by an 
excursion through the Haurftn and Jaulftn, where there is still much to 
bed<me. 

From 40 to 50 days thus spent would materially advance our knowledj^e 
of the borders of Arabia and Syria ; it would also enable the traveller to 
illustrate still more than Burckhardt has done the manners and customs of 
the Bedawln. To explore the Safftli and the Ilarrah would ro))ay a 40 days* 
journey. Here is a district encompassed by an uninhabited waste, inacces- 
sible except to the Bedawln and those who ioumoy under their protection, 
'i'he Saflh is a great natural fortress, covered with huge sliattcred niaitses of 
basalt, the paths through which are tortuous fissures, known only to the 
wild race who inhabit it. In tlie interior is a ranse of volcanic tells, on 
the E. side of which are several ruined towns and villages. By whom were 
they built, and when were ihey inhabited? The desert tribes who have 
had undisputed possession for at least 1200 years are not given to architec- 
ture, and never were. Since Ishmael's days the Jieii Sh*ar ('* hair house '*) 
has been their home; and their pride and boast is, and has been, freedom to 
wander at will, wherever fountains spring up and pastures clothe the plain. 
It is questionable whether the sway of Greek or Roman ever extended so far 
into the desert ; or at least was ever so secure as to give encouragement to 
the planting of colonies and the building of towns. It would be interesting 
to know more of the character and style of these ruins, which appear to 
resemble those structures of a primitive age still ibund amid the mountains 
of Bashan, 

ly.— Tour /or the Pilgrim, 

There are places in Palestine of surpassing interest to him who wishes to 
have his thoughts solemnised and his faith strengthened by a view of those 
scenes where the most sacred events of our common ('iiristiunity wero 
enacted. Such will love to wander and meditate, in silence and alone, 
where patriarchs lived and died, where prophets received their commissions, 
where apostles heard words of life and peace from the lips of their incarnate 
Qod. Almost every town and village of Palestine is consecrated ; but it 
may be well here shortly to sketch the most important, which can bo 
embraced in a hurried journey. 

Sinai will naturally form the pilgrim's first goal ; and while wandering 
<m toward the " Holy Mount," surrounded by arid desolation, exposed to 
the rays of an unclouded sun, with parched li^js and throbbing temples, the 
pilgrim can realise the feelings of the weary multitude, when they cried to 
lloses, ** Wherefore is it that thou hast brought us up out of Egypt to kill 
US and our children and our cattle with thirst?" From the brow of 
Bufslfeh, the very spot where the Lord descended in glory, while looking 
down on that rock-girt plain where the Israelites cncam))ed, he can l)est 
realize every scene of that wondrous drama when a law, sublime, stem, and 
unchangeable as the mountains themselves, was revealed to the people. 
Let the pilgrim follow the track of the Israelitx^, through the defiles of the 
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peninsula and the rocky fastnesses of Edom, to the borders of the ''Promised 
Land \* and he will carry away with him such an impression of that 
•• great nnd terrible wilderness " as nothing in time will ever efface. He 
will see, too, ns he never saw before, the greatness of that miracle by 
wliich two millions of souls were supplied with food and water daring a 
forty years* journey. 

Hebron may form the next shrine. Hero re]x>se8 the dust of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the cave of Machpelah. In going thence to the Holy 
City, the pilgrim will turn aside to a little village encompassed by olive- 
groves, to visit the spot where the Saviour was bom. Jerusalem, Olivet, 
Bethany, and " the Garden,*' with all their hallowed precincts, will next be 
seen. Then the pilgrim will go down from Jerusalem to Jericho, remem- 
bering, as he passes along, the ])arable of the good Samaritan ; and he will 
sit amid the willows on the Jordan's bank to recall that scene when the 
Saviour was baptized by John, and the Dove descended upon him. 

The pilgrim will now set out N. ; stopping, as he crosses the rocky 
slopes of Scopus, to take a last look at Zion*s walls and 01ivet*s brow. He 
will journey on by Bethel^ which Jacob consecrated as the " House of God ;" 
and Shiloh, whore the Ark rested so long ; and he will repose for a time, as 
Jfsus did, by Jacob's well at Sichar, to recall an affecting incident, and to 
look up at the summits of Ebal and Gerizim. llesummg his route, he 
leaves the *' city of the Samaritans,** and tho fallen capital of Israel, on 
his left, and after a long and weary journey sees the few huts that mark 
the site of blood-stained Jezreel, at th^ base of Gilboa. Grossing a rich 
plain, he pauses at Shunem to mark the place where Elisha was wont to 
rest, and where he restored the child of his hostess to life again. He then 
passes round the base of the hill to Nain, where the widow's son was raised 
from the dead. Tabor is now before him, and in the distance is the sndwy 
peak of Hcrmon. He crosses a groat plain, winds up a rocky defile, and 
enters the retired vale whcro Naznrcth staods. Crossing tho hills where 
Jesus in his boyhood often wnndercd, the pilgrim will visit the village of 
" Cana of Galilee ;'* and he will turn eastward over wooded height and 
oorn-clad plain, till he descends to tho Sea of Galilee. Here every spot to 
which the eye turns, and on which the foot rests, is holy. Winding from 
Tiberias along the rocky shoro by Magdala, the homo of Mary Magdalene, 
he reaches the desolate site of Ca^iernaum, Christ's " own city.** There he 
can see that prophecy is history in anticii)ation ; — ** And thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to hell.** Onward 
the pilgrim journeys, looking back on the spot where so much of Christ's 
public life was sixint. The up|)cr Jordan and the "waters of Merom** are 
jmsscd in succession on the right; while on the left are the southern shoots 
of Lebanon. Turning E. across a plain of great fertility, he arrives at a,- 
little mound, from the side of which the principal fountain of the Jordan 
bursts forth. This is the site of Dan, Leaving it behind, he goes up the 
slope through forests of evergreen oak till he reaches the crumbling ramparts 
of Csesarea-Philippi ; and looking up to the mountain-^jeaks above him, his 
eye may rest on tho scene of the " Transfiguration.** 

Here, as he turns his back on Palestine, he bids farewell to the holiest 
shrines ; but there is still something on the other side of Hermon worthy of 
a visit. After passing the southern declivities he enters a broad ancient 
road that runs across a rolling plain ; it is tho highway from Jerusalem to 
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Damascus. Pressing onward, the domes and minarets of the oldest city in 
the world appear in front. Here, eighteen centuries ago, Saul the persecutor 
was transformed by a miracle into Paul the A|)ostle. 

The ** Pilgrim's Tour " now terminates. We have only indicated the 
sites of whose identity there can be no reasonable doubt ; for we would not 
have the pilgrim mingle the sacred associations of such scenes as these with 
the fanciful creations of a later age. 



12. — Servants — Dragoman. 

Those who come from Egypt will do well to arrange with dragoman and 
servants there for the tour through Syria, 'i'his will save time and trouble. 
(For the usual mode of contract with the dragoman, see above, § 7 ; and for 
the wages of servants, see Handbook for Egypt.) Such as come to Syria 
direct will find dragoman and servants at Bey rout or Jerusalem. In selecting 
a dragoman the recommendations of a consul, missionary, or banker should 
be asked for; also certificates from those with whom he has travelled. 

The. dragoman contracts to provide all requisites for the journey : — tents, 
beds, servants, food, horses, &c. He is paid a fixed charge per day for each 
traveller ; and in case the traveller remains for days, or even weeks, in any 
town, it should be stipulated that the dragoman pays all hotel expenses, 
and provides local guides, and horses when necessary. 

The rates vary according to the number of the party, their rank, and the 
style in which Uiey wish to travel. For a single {xsrson £2 a day or even 
more will be demanded ; but for a party of three or four 30 shillings each 
ought to be enough. 

In making a contract there are several points which should be carefully 
noted : Ist, That guards, guides, and hakhshtah of every kind are included. 
2nd. That while the leading points you intend to visit are noted^ you have 
full liberty to vary your course at pleasure, and stop when and where you 
wish. 3rd. The animals are to he sound, strong, and active ; to secure 
which, personal inspection is necessary. 4th. The camp furniture is to be 
clean and comfortable, and the cuisine liberal. 

I would further recommend travellers not to deliver themselves up to a 
dragoman, to be conveyed safely to a certain place, within a certain time, 
by such a route, and in such a way, as he (the dragoman) may deem right. 
Kach individual, or each party, should mark out a definite route, which can 
easily bo done by the aid of this Handbook, and insist on following it, all 
difficulties and dangers notwithstanding. It is a very common trick to 
/invent a robber stoiy to prevent a traveller from visiting some interesting 
spot which happens to be a few miles out of the beaten track. Such things 
ought never to bo listened to ; and when the dragoman absolutely refuses 
to comply, let a sum be deducted from his pay for not ful6lling his contract. 
Another hint may be useful for poetical travellers, who, becoming enamoured 
of their dragoman, deem him the very embodiment of truth, honesty, and 
devotcdness. It may be very charitable and pleasing to entertain these 
feelings, but it is very dangerous to act upon them. It is the rule in Syria 
for the dragoman to get an allowance of from 10 to 20 per cent, on eveiy 
article his master buys. This makes the goods seem very dear, though 
the amount the merchant receives may not be much above their real value. 

[Syria and Paiestine.'] d 
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This id a grievous imposition, but it is not easy to avoid it; for if tho 
hotcl-kccpor or cicerone be employed as temporary interpreter, his commission 
will be greater still. 

No information as to history, antiquities, statistics, or even places of in- 
terest out of the beaten track, need be expected from an ordinary dragoman. 
For this the traveller must depend on his own reading. Hence the neces- 
sity of forming a definite plan beforehand, as to the general line of route, 
and all the objects to bo visited. 

The only dragoman 1 can venture to recommend from personal ex- 
perience is Aly Abu Ual&wy, an Egyptian. He bears testimonials from 
Cyril 0. Graham, Esq., with whom he travelled for more than a year. He 
accompanied him to Dongola in Africa, and to the Saffth and Harrah in the 
Arabian desert ; besides wandering through parts of Palestine, both £. and 
W. of the Jordan, which most dragomans have never heard of. I had 
personal experience of his efficiency during a 40 days* journey. He may i '• 

genci-ally bo heard of at the Consulate in Cairo. - ^JJ 

John Bedair, a native of Cairo, and many years resident in England, is 
also highly recommended as trustworthy and attentive. He may be heard .i' 

of at Mr. Murray's, 50, Albemarle Street, London. ; ' 
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SECTION L 
! THE PENINSULA OF SINAI AND EDOM. 

INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION. 

GROiiOOiOAL Divisions op the Peninsula. — 1. Tlie Plateau w Desert of 
Tih, *' Wandering,'*— 2. Tlie Mountains uf Titr; Ddibet er-Ramh^h ; 
granite motmtaina of Hinai ; KUKCCa, — lIisi'ouY. — iNHAinTANTS ; 
Tribes of the TavoaraU^ their dress, hantHty, marriaffe customs; the 
Terdhtn, Ti/ikaJt, and JIaiwat ; Arab Jaaws — OiioosiKa an Kscout 

^-^EXPBNSES. 



1. Cftlro to tho Ck>nyent of Sinai 
Sues \—** VtMoea of Red Sea ; "^Wady 

Mukatteb;— Feiraa and Serbai;— 
^ . Sarfibtt el-Khfldim ; — Convent ; — 
Kxcarsions to the top of SSinol and 
•* Holy Places." 

2. nthe Convent of Sinni to 'Aka- 

bah 36 



ROUTES. 

PAOB KOUTB 



3. 'AkabahtoWadyMusa— Potm 31) 
Bargaining with tlia Alawtn ; EdcnAt its 

Iliatory and PliysicalGeograpliy ; — 
2'eira, its History, description of 
city ; — Mount Hor, Tomb of Aaron. 

4. Petra to Hebron, by Kerak and 
tho Dead Sea 55 

5. Pctra to Hebron, by Kailcsh 

Haieroth;~Route of Uie Israelites;- «,♦. ^P^..?!??!^*!?!!!!:. ^r"T„„«ii»«- *' ^^ 

Gulf of Klath ;-Klath and V^xu ^ Site of Kadesh ;--Iloute of Israelites, 

geberj— 'Akabah. | G. Smai to Hebron direct .. .. C2 

Thb beaten track for English and American travellers to Syria is now from 
Egypt through the peninsula of Sinai. This region, wliethcr viewed phyfiically 
or liistorically, is one of bingular interest. Sterile, wild, sublime in its scenery, 
it forms a striking contrast to Palestine. Its plains are dreary and destitute of 
verdure; its valleys are covered with sand or flinty gmvel, and shut in by nakcfl 
clli!ii ; iti mountains rear up theii' heads in stem grandeur, without a tree or a 
nhrub to relieve tho eye. Nature, however, has given to these mountain peaks 
other colours than those of heath or forest, which, if less beautiful, aru not lo^<H 
fitrikiug — the black, purple, green, and red hues of their own rocks. 
[Syria and Tdlentinc^ » 
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2 Oeologicdl Divisions, Boot. I. 

Tho peninsula of Sinai divides itself goolorically into two Bootions. 
1. 27m desert of Tih, bounded by the Mcditerinnean, Palestine, the 'Anbah, 
and tlio mountains of Sinai. It is shut in on tho south by tho range of RUmh, 
which tho traTollcr sees before him as ho crosses at Suox from Aoica to Asia^ 
running parallel to tho Rod Soa at a distance of some 12 or 15 miles. Tho 
course of this range is at first S. by E. ; but as it approachos the Sinai moun- 
tains it sweeps round to tho eastward, and terminates in bold cliffs near tho 
head of tho (Julf of 'Akabah. Tlio whole range is of nearly uniform altitude, 
and avorages aliout 4000 feet. Tho upper strata, constituting the main heights, 
aro crctocoous limestone ; but this, in many places, overlies the older variegated 
gandstono. 

The dcsort of et-Tih, " tho Wandering," doubtless takes its name from the 
wanderings of the ** Children of Israel." It is a table-land, or plateau, sup- 
ported on Uio south and east by the range of Jebel B&hah,and its continuation 
Jcbcl ot-Tih, and sloping gently westward down to the sandy shores of the 
Mediterranean. Its average elevation may be about 1500 feet. Its features are 
Itfas those of the region botween Cairo and Suez, — vast rolling plains, with a 
hard gravelly soil, intersected at intervals by chalky mounos, low limestone 
ridges, and dry naked valleys. The geologist will find here large beds of 
odreaf coral rocks, ammonites, fossil wood, and flints. The fountains are 
" few and far between," and the water in them generally brackish. ' Et/Tfh 
is intersected by several caravan routes, dearly enough defined bv the , 
bleached bones of hundreds of camels, with sometimes even those of their 
drivers bcsido them. The greatest of these roads is that of the Egyptian H^\ 
X)r Mohammedan pilgrims' route from Cairo to Mecca. It crosses the desert 
in nearly a straight lino due east, from the head of tho Gulf of Suez to the 
dangerous pass from wliich the neighbouring fortress of 'Akabah (" the De- 
scent") tokos its name. About half wav is tlio solitary station and castle of 
Nnkhl, so called from its ** piilm-trocs. Tho roo<ls from Suez to Gaza, from 
the convent of Sinai to Hebron, and from 'Akabah to Gaza, also cross et-Tih in 
dilTeront directions. For a description of tlio last two see Bouto 6. 

2. Tlie seetmil mjlogifvd tUvinion of this region einbrncos tho country bounded 
by the Gulfs of Suez and 'Akabah and tiie range of BAIiali. This is the i)enin- 
sula proper, and pontains the whole of the Sinai group of mountains. It may 
be divided into two distinct geological sections. Along tiie base of the BAhah 
i-ange is a narrow tract of sandstone strata, coyered here and thcro with loose 
drifting sand, and appropriately called J)eN}et er-Jtaml^t, ** tho plain of sand." 
It extends from the cliffs that border the Gulf of 'Akaboli on the east to tho 
plain thot separates tlio Gulf of Suez from Jebel et-Tih on tho west. Tho 
northern route to Sinai, b;^ Sur&btt el-Khddim, traverses this plain, and a com- 
manding view of it is gained from the summit of Mount Catherine. Poetical 
authors, who are accustomed to writo and speak of tho ** sandy deserts of 
Arabia," and others, too, who have adopted the popular belief, may well 
wonder why the name Debbot or-Bamlch should bo applied to this narrow 
tract. "Is not the whole desert of Arabia sandy i" many will inquire. Far 
' from it. Sand is the exception in tho Arabian plains, and hence this name, 
given by way of distinction, to the only sandy tract, with the exception of a 
narrow strip along the Mediterranean, in the whole Sinai peninsula. The sur- 
face of the desert, as well hero as on tho great eastern plains, is firm, dry, and 
gravelly; presenting a most marked contrast to tho deep sand-drifts around 
tho ruins of Abu Simbel and Memphis, or which tho adventurous explorer 
will liavo to pass in tho dreary route to Dongola. 

Immediately south of D(5bbet cr-Bamleli lio tlio mountjiins of Tftr, the truo 
highlands of tlio peninsula. A narrow and broken bolt of grunstein and 
porphyry separates tho sand strata of Debbot er-Bamleh from the granite, which 
forms the great mass of tho Sinai group. Tho whole of the mountains, however. 
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are not granito. Tho section on the north-west, hctwoen the Gulf of Suez and 
Debbet er-Ramloh, is samUtono. Tho romarkablo iniscribcd clifik in Waily 
Mukatteb, *• the Written Valley/' as well oa Uioso of Surabtt-el Kliadim, are 
all sandstone of the new red and variegated kinds. It is soft, and its cliffs 
smootli, thus ofifering tempting natural tablets for inscriptions, hieroglyphics, 
and sculptures. Tlio granite commences at Jolx^l Serb&I. From the summit 
of St Gatlierine (Jobel Kutherin) the best panoramic view is obtained of tho 
whole mountains. It is there seen that they cluster round Jcbel Musa, and 
ahoot out from it in irregular jagged ridges, intersected by ravines of surpassing 
wildness and gmndcur. Tlie colours of tho gninito peaks, though vaiious, are 
generally dark and sombre. In some of tho less elevated masses grecuHioue 
I>revails, whicli, being easily decomposed and diffused bv the winter rains, 
tinges the locks beneath with a dull yellowish hue. 'Where porpyhry pre- 
dominates it imparts its own rich purple to the cliffs. The great Ixnly of tho 
mountains, however, is composed of red granite, whose bright liucs the action 
of the elements during long centuries has cliangcd into a dull rcddisli-brown. 
Bed and dork green are the prevailing colours ia Sinai proper ; and these are 
variegated with perpendicular purple streaks in the Serb&l group. 

A strip of level ground called d-Kd'a, " the plain," separates the highlands 
of Sinai from the sliore of the Gulf of Suez. It is covered with chalky gravel 
mixed with flint, like sections of the desert of Till. Near tho centre of this 
fttrip, on tlio slioro of the gulf, is situated the little village of TAr. 

Tlie whole HiflTORT of the peninsula of Sinai clusters round one brief period, 
—the forty years' journey of the Israelites. Before that time it had no history, 
except as the region where the Egyptians wrought cop]M3r-mines, as we loam 
from tlie sculptured tablets of Surabit el-Khadim and Wady Mukatteb. Since 
that time all that lias occuiTcd within its borders has sprung directly or 
indirectly from the events of the Israelites' pilgrimage. The mysterious inscrip- 
tions of the several valleys ; the old episcopal city of Fcir&n ; tlie numerous 
hermitages, grottoes, and chapels on the mountain sides ; the convent of Sinai, 
and its sisters that have long ago &llen to ruin; the journeys of modem 
travellers, — are all the offspring of the wondrous manifestations of Divine power 
and. majesty displayed during those eventful *' forty years." 

The Inhabitants. — ^In travelling through the peninsula of Sinai wo not only 
meet with the Bedawin whose home it is, but we must employ them as our 

Snides and guards. No foreigner can tnivei*8e their territory except under 
leir protection. It is therefore important to know something of the seveml 
tribes, their character, and their distiicts. The proper Bedawin of Mount Sinai, 
or Jebel Tta, are divided into 5 tribes. They are all called by the common 
name Tawuah (*^ people of TClr "), and in time of war with foreigners they 
fight under one chief. They are as follows : — 

1. The SawdWuiJi (sing. Stilihy), the largest and most impoiiiint division, 
comprising seveml bmnches which themselves constitute tribes, viz. (1), tho 
Dhuheiry, a section of which is the Auliid Said, or Suidiyeh, who occu))y the lM»t 
valleys among tho mountains, and api)ear to have most connection with the 
Convent (2) The 'Awurimeh. (3) The Kuriilshy. The Sawulthah occuny 
the valleys on the west and north-west of the convent. They are the 
oldest and most distinguished inlmbitants of tlio ))cnin8u1a. All the snl)- 
divisions intermarry, and ore generally on terms of close friendship. The 
Dhulieiry and 'Aw&rimeh, however, are alone recognised as Gluiftra or 
"protectors," of the convent, and consequently they alone have the right to 
conduct travellers. 

2. The 'AleikAt aro also an old tribe, but now poor and few in number. 
They intermarry with the former, and aro among the recognised Uhuiira 

n 2 
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4 Inhabitants, Soot. I. 

Their territory extends from Sur&bit d-Eh&dim and Wady Mukatteb to Wady 
Ghttrundel on tlie west. ^ 

8. T/»e Mtueiny came into this region at a later period, and are looked on 
by the Saw&lihah as intruders, but they intermarry with the 'Aleik&i They 
are numerous and strong. They pitch their tents and pasture thohr flocks 
along the shore of the Gulf of Suez, and tlirou^h the whole eastern part of the 
mountain region. They have no connexion with the convent. 

4. Tlui Auidd Sideinum consist only of a few families round the village 
of Tftr. 

5. Hie Jicni WiUel.—0( tlieso there arc 1)ut a few tents amid the Muzeiny ; 
they are generally pitched beside Shurm, a small ruined village at the mouth 
ofthoGulfof'Akabah. 

The Tawoiah occupy the wholo region south of tlie mountains of Tih and 
Ilfthah, and permit no foreigner to conduct strangers through their toritoiy 
without special consent Travellers who approach the convent from Syria 
may bring witli tlicm escorts of tlio Tiy&hah, or any other neighbouring tribe, 
but they can onl)r leave tlu convent under tho guidance of thoso Tawarali 
who enjoy the privileges of Ghafir. 

The Tawarah are far inferior in wealtli, courage, and oven in personal 
appearance, to tlio Bedawin of tho Syrian desert. They are confined to a 
narrow district, possessing few springs and scanty pasturage. A few sheep or 
goats, a single camel, ana sometimes a donkey, form about the average wealth 
of each tent. The sheikh is deemed rich who can number 6 camels. Their 
di-css too is different ftrom that of the true Bedawy. They wear a voluminous 
turban instead of the ku/iyeJu Tho rest of their costume is poor and simple 
enough :—a wide abba, a scanty under garment, a leathern bolt replenished 
with a row of cartridges, a crooked knife, and a long gun. But in some other 
respects the Tawarah contrast favourably with the BeduwSn ; thcv ore obliging, 
tractable, and faithful ; and what is still rarer, tliey are distinguished for their 
honesty : all Bedawin are Uiieves by profession ; but among the Tawarah tribes 
robbenes are unknown. An article of dress, a piece of furniture, an old tent, 
may lie left ujwn a rock for months together,— -its owner will find it sofe when 
ho rolujDS. A auncl falls doad beneath ils bunion in tho ojKjn desert ; its 
master draws a circle round it with his stick, and tlicn sets off to his tribe, 
perhaps two or three days' journey distant, to seek another onimal ; and tiiough 
fiundrcds pass the spot in the interval, not a hand is stratched out to steal. 
The grain and principal valuables of many of tho sheikhs are stowed away in 
little buildings among tho mountains, and may not be visited during a great 
part of tho stason, yet they are never violated. Burckhardt tells a charac- 
teristic incident : " Some years ago an Arab of the Sawdlihah laid hold of his 
own son, carried him bound to the summit of a mountain, and precipitated him, 
because ho had been convicted of stealing com from a friend." 

Some of thrir marringo customs are so peculiar ns to bo worthy of record. 
Tho Arab maiden is bought, not won. The father rognlates the price, according 
to his own importance, and her beauty. It is said to range from 5 dels, 
to 30. When the terms have been settled between the father and tho 
intended bridegroom, the latter receives a green branch of tree or shrub, 
which ho sticks in his turban, and wears for 3 days, to show that ho is 
espoused to a virgin. Tho young lady is seldom mado acquainted with tho 
transaction. When she comes homo in the evening at tho head of her father^s 
sheep, she is met a short distance from the camp by her ** intended," and a 
couple of his young friends, who caiTy her off by force to her father's tent. 
This, however, rc(]uires some exportness; for if tho damsel at all suspects 
their designs beforo they get sufficiently near to seize her she fights like a 
fury, defending herself witn stones, and often infiictinc deep wounds, even 
though sho may not feci altogether indiiTcrcut to her lover. This is desert 
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otiquetto; and iho more sho Btruggles the moro is sho applauded over nfbcr by 
hor companions. Wliun at loat vanquiahod luid carrii^d to tho tont, one of the 
bridogroom'a relativca throwu an alba over hor, complete! v covering her heiid, 
and then pronounces the name of her husband, which to that moment sho may 
not have heard. After this ceremony sho is dressed by her mother and 
fcmalo relations in new clothes' provided by tho bridegroom, placed, on the 
back of a gaily caparisoned camel, and, still struggling in the restraining gmsp 
of her husband's friends, paraded three times round his tent. She is then 
carried into the tent amid the shouts of the assembled encampment, and tho 
ceromonv concludes. 

A still moro singular custom prevails among the Muzeiny, but is confined 
to tliat tribe. Wlien the young lady has been wrapped in the abba she is 
permitted to flee to the mountains, and the next day the bridegroom goes in 

Imrsuit. I^Iany days often elapse ere he can find her; tlio tiniuis, of course, 
ongor or sliorter according to the impression made on the fair one's heart. 

liesides the Tawarah there is another tribe in this part of tho pcniusulu, 
called tho Jebeliych. They are scarcely recognised txH Bcdawin ; and they arc 
tho serfs of the convent The tradition is that they are desctaidauis of soniu 
WuUachian peasants who were sent hero by the Empeitir Justinian U) be tho 
vassals and guards of the convent ; if so, timo has made them in appearance, 
dress,' language, and habits, like tlie Arabs. They are now under Uie entire 
control of tlie monks, and havo tlio exclusive light of guiding tnivellera to 
tlio summits of Sinai and Iloreb, and on other })odestrian excursions around tlio 
couvottt. A few families of them occupy the date-gardens of Feirdn and 
tho conveut-grounds at Tdr. 

Tho total number of the inhabitants of the peninsula south of the Tih rango 
is estimated at fi-om 4000 to 5000 souls. 

Tho region north of tlie Tih range is occupied by 3 great tribes, viz. — 

1. jyrabhi^ whoso possessions extend from Jebel li&hah and the Isthmus 
of Suez to Qaza ; they are friends and allies of tlio Tawarah. 

2. T/ie TiyaluHi (" people of Tih ") occupy a tract immediately west of tho 
former, reaching aci-oss the desert of Tih from tho Sinai mountains to the bordei's 
of Palestine. 

4; Tlie Uaiwdt, who pasture their flocks and pitch their tents along the 
eastern borders of the plateau of Tih, and down to tho 'Ambah. 

Tliere is just one other tribo of Arabs with whom the tmveller may have to 
deal in his pilgrimage, the 'Alawin, whose sheikh has long claimed the right of 
fumisliing an escort from 'Akabah to Petrn. These are a wild and lawless 
set, far difierent from the gentle, obliging Tawarah. They are avaricious, 
disobliging, impertinent, and should thus be avoided if possible : still to attempt 
to penetrate to Wady Musa hy this route witliout their escort, would be madness. 
In iiBct, it should be adopted, and strictly followed out, ns a geneml rule, that 
no traveller should ever attempt to imss through the tcnitory of a tribe until 
lie lias secured an escort from it, or has obtained the express permission of 
iU chief. 

Tho Bedawin are an interesting, if a wild poople. Tlie motto given to their 
great progenitor nearly 4000 years ago applies to almost every individual of 
his descendants still — ** Ue will be a wild man ; his hand will bo against 
overy man, and every man's hand n«;ainst him ;" and yet they have many good 
qualities. Their luws—for the licdawin have laws, though somewhat peeiilinr 
—4110 in many rcs|KX}ts honest and straightlbrward. A liedawy, for instance, id 
in debt and refuses to pay his creditor. The creditor takes two or throe men 
OS witnesHes of tho refusal ; and then seizes, if he can, a camel or something 
else belonging to tho debtor, and deposits it with a third ixjrtjon. This brings 
tho coso to trial before the judge, and the debtor forfeits tho articles si^izcd. 
In cases of assault the law is equally primitive. A fine is ininicdiatcly innios<.;d in 
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proportion io the injury inflicted ; if both parties are wounded a balance is 
struck between the wounds, and the party least wounded pays a fine equal to 
the difference. The dcgn^ee of offence, or provocation, is never 'taken into 
account, it bein^ adopted as a general principle that nothing can justify a 
quarrel between brethren. 

But the severest law of the Bedawin is that of hlood revenge, "Whoso 
Hheddcth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed," is a statute rigidly 
cxc;cutcd in the desert. It is not only the right, but the duty, of the nearest 
relative of the deceased to slay the murderer, wherever he may find him. Bo 
far the law under existing circmnstances might be just and salutary, but, 
luifortunately, it extends farther, and any member of the murderer's family, 
though innocent and even ignorant of the crime, may become the victim of tho 
" avenger of blood." BloS-feuds are thus ahnost endless, running into an 
infinite series of murders. Yet this terrible law exercises an immense influence 
for g(HMl \\]Hm nil the Bodiiwiu. It makes them cautions in their quarrels, 
and chary of bloodshed even in their plundering expeditions. Tho absolute 
certainty of murder being revenged in one way or anoUier, at one time or 
another, on one person or another, puts a great check upon passion. No man, 
no family, no tribe, will lightly commit, or permity an act that will hang a 
sentence of death over them, to be executed no one can tell when or where. 
Weeks, months, years, may pass, yet the terrible sentence is not forgotten— it 
will surely come at lasi 

The morals of the Bedawin are far superior to those of the Arabs of the 
cities and villages. Hard fare and desert life are not calculated to pamper 
the passions ; but, even independent of this, there is a principle of honour in the 
breast of the wild •* son of the desert " which we seek ror in vain beneath 
the silken robe of the citizen. The Bedawin, says Burckhardt, are perhaps the 
only people of the East that can with justice be entitled " true lovers." 
The passion of love is, indeed, much talked of by the inhabitants of towns, 
but there is scarcely a doubt that nothing is meant by it more than the 
grossest animal desire. The total separation of the sexes, and tho mystic 
privacy of the harim, contribute much to this state of things. In the desert 
all is different. The Arab maid leads forth her father's sheep ; mixes freely 
with the younz men of her tribe; and yet her modesty amoimts even to 
prudery. Tlie oreath of scandal is never breathed against her. Love thus 
often springs up almost in childhood, and is fostered during a series of years. 
Still it must be acknowledged that divorce is not unfrequent. It may be 
ascribed rather to unruly temper tlian to any want of feeling. That such 
is sometimes tho case Burckhimlt gives a striking proof. A Bedawy of 
Sinai divorced his wife, but shot himself when he saw her married to another 
man. The same writor gives another affecting tale of Bedawy feeling. Hear 
Wady Feiriln in the desert of Sinai, there is a mountain shown from which two 
young girls nreoi]>ilatc<l tliemsc^lves, having the ringlets of their hair twisted 
together. They daHhe<l tliemsolves to pieces, because on tljat evening they 
were to bo married, by an nrmugcment of their friends, to men whom they dis- 
liked. Tlie peak is still called Uqjr el JBcJuif, " the maidens' rock." 

It should always be a prominent part of tho engagement with every escort of 
Bedawin that tlie leader guarantees the safety of the traveller and his property, 
and will, therefore, be held accountable for all loss. Such an understanding 
prevents all tricks ; and if a trick be nevertheless attempted, and property or 
money carried off, the traveller should insist, if not for his own sake^ at least for 
tho sake of those who follow him, on full remuneration. 

The traveller is now prepared for choobikg an esoobt, which is best done, by 
the aid of his dragoman, through the English consul, who can give him the 
most recent information regarding the state of the tribes in the peninsula, and 
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the best guides. If it bo liis intention to proceed to 'Akabah, it may bo as 
well to inquiro wUothor the Muzoiuy Arabs arc ut i)oueo with tho otliur tribes 
of the Tawarah ; and whether any difficulty lias i-ccently been experienced in 
passing througli their territories. The number of camels the traveller will 
require will de|X)nd, of course, on the number of his servants, tlie amount of his 
baggage, and the " style" lie wishes to keoj) up. 'JWteaiid tJie purae have Ixith 
to bo consulted. A tent and provisions are the great retiuisites, and the hnjs one 
has beyond tliem tlie better. To travel in state will bo found slow work in tlio 
desort. To iiuek, unpack, and arrange a fine equipage, to giit up luxurious 
dinnon, and to keep tiio various members of u large retinue each in his proiier 
place, will bo found to detract much from the pleasure, and from the profit Ux), 
of a desoii tour. Let sunple necessarieu bo well secured, and all luxuries thrown 
to the winds, and both mmd and body will get relief. 

Except when tlie road to Petra is open, whicli can usually be known from Uio 
consul, it is better for the ordinai-y traveller, wishing simply to visit Sinai, to 
return thence to Oairo. He will thus escape the long, dreary, and fatiguing 
journey through the desert of et-Tth; he will have an opportunity uf travcrsuig 
both the northern and southern routes tlirough the ix^ninsula ; and he will get 
sooner to Palestine. The rail\vay is open liom Suez to Alexandria, and the 
whole distance can bo accomplished in 9^ hours. 

In going to Sinai, or through the Wilderness to Palestine, it will be more 
satisfactory to arrange with a dragoman for camels, tents, provisions, &c.» at a 
fixed rate. This rate ought not to exceed thirty shillings for eacii person when 
the pai-ty numbers three or upwards. One or two persons will i)ay more. The 
number of days to be spent en route should be fixed ; and one-half the gross sum 
may be paid in advance, but the other half ought in all cases to be returned 
till the end of the journey. 

When Petra is visited an extra sum must bo allowed as payment to tho 
Alawln escort; but its amount con only be ascertained on meeting with 
tho ohiefii of that tribo at Akabah. A provisional stipulation should be made 
with the drogomon, binding him, in case it should be ibund impossible to visit 
Petra» either to proceed from Akaboh direct to Hebron, or to return to Oairo, as 
may be desired. 
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Soct. I. 



ROUTES. 



IIOUTE 1. 

CAlllO TO TilM CONVENT OF SfNAI. 

ir. 

Cairo to Suez, by mil . . . . 4 

*A^(kn Mftsa G 

'Am Hawftrah, JIfctra/i .. .. IG 

Wndy Ghttnindcl, EUm . . . . 2 

WttdyUseit 2 

Wady et-Taiyibch 4 

Total .. 31 



Wady etrTaiyibeh to Sinai, by Wady 
MtikaUfb and SeML 

Mouth of Wady et-Taiyibch . . 2 

Flaiii of Murkhah 2 

Wady ShollAl (entmuco) ..2 

Wa«ly Mnkattob (oiitmiKv) ..4 

Wn<lyTciraii 4 

FoirAii r» ao 

Wiuly c'Hh-Shoikh 2 

Nukbliawy G 

Convent of Sinai 8 



Total .. 80 80 

Wady et-Taiyiheh h 8inai\ by Surahii 
^Khddem, 

Sarbut ol-Jcracl 8 40 

Dcbbet er-Ramleh G 10 

Surabitol-Khadcm 2 60 

Wady esh-Sheikh 12 35 

NnkbHawy 4 30 

Convent 8 



Totnl .. 32 4r) 

Tlio procuring and jiackingof all the 
requisites for a long desert journey is 
both troublcsomo and fatiguing, and 
ought to be left to the care of a rcsiion- 
siblo dragoman. They must bo ar- 
ranged for slinging, in hami>crs, boxes, 
or saddlc-bflgs, on the backs of camels. 
Tlicy ninst bo sccurcHl in snoh a way ns 
that the rough liandling of the Jk^la- 
win, and an occasional (Insh against a 
ditr, or fall from tlie animars back, may 
not crush or break thcni. Tlioso who 



engage tlicir own animals, and who do 
not ontor into an agreement with a 
dragoman for tho supply of everything* 
will roquiro to see that proper loads aro 
put upon the camels, it is tho interest 
of the Bedawin to make the loads light, 
so as both to save the animals and 
securo tlio employment of a larger 
numl)cr. 

Another thing the traveller will ro- 
quiro to SCO to himself, under all cir- 
cumstances, is tlie choice of an easy 
dromedary and good saddle for his own 
use. Much of his comfort during a 
long journey will depend upon this. 
Let an animal, with its trappings, be 
selected, and tried be/ore!iand; and 
when the time comes for the final 
start, take caro tliat no tricks are 
played in tlie way of substituting a 
broken-down cauu;l for an agile drome- 
dary, or an old for a new saddle. 

Cairo to Suez. — The railway being 
now open, and tlie distance only 4| hrs., 
most travellers will prefer sending for- 
ward their camels and escort, and 
taking the morning train, wldch will 
leave them at Suez in suiHcient ^time 
to see tlie town, insjxxjt the shore of 
tlie gulf, and prcparo for an early start 
on tlio succeeding morning. 

Those, however, who wisli to survey 
the intervening country may do so. 
The distance direct is, for camels, 32 
hrs. There are three principal routes, 
as follows : — 

1. Derb d-ltaj, " Pilgrim's road," 
which leails from the dty to Birket 
d-Unj (Pilgrim's Pool), a few miles 
N.B. of Hcliopolis, and 4 hrs. from 
Cairo. It lieit) turns to tho rt., by a 
stone ruin, and continues S. by E. to 
the castle and station of Ajrftd, 6 m. 
from Suez. 2. Deth et-Tawarah, the 
usual route of tlio T(ir Arabs. It pro- 
coals from the city nearly duo aist, till 
it strikes the former a day's journey 
west of Ajrftd. Tho distance between 
Cairo and Suez by this routd is 82 m. 
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8. Derh d-Beaatin rana sonthword finm 
Cairo to tlio village of Besatin, near 
the banks of the Nile ; and there turns 
eastward, passing south of Jebcl Mu- 
kattem, and north of Jcbel Gharbiln ; 
and joins the fonnor about 59 m. cost 
of Cairo. A bmuch of this rood leads 
down the valleys of llaiuliych and 
Tawarik, reaching the shore of tiie Hod 
Sea soine 10 in. l^low Suez. 

Eaeh of these routes has its own 
])Oculiar objects of interest. No. 2 
jjosses the remarkable petrifactions of 
wood, mixed with pebbles of flint and 
ehalcodony, a few miles cast of Cairo. 
No. 3, ocoording to Arab tradition, is 
the route followed by tlie Israelites in 
their flight from Kgypt. Josophus 
suys they started from Iiatoix)lis, or 
Jkibylon, the site of which hos been 
identified between Cairo and Besatin, 
and is now called Alisr el-Kadim, 
*'01d Cairo." If this bo true, then 
their natuml route to the lied Seu 
would be through Wady TawOrik. It 
appearst however, from the most careful 
iixaminatiou of authorities, that Ita- 
mesot, from wliidi the Isroelities set 
out, was situated between the bitter 
lid^ on the eastern boi-der of tiie 
Delta. 

Four days are gonemlly occupied ui 
tlie journey from Cairo to Suez. In 
goine/ by Derb el-Besattn, five days 
will bo required. 



Suez. 



Suez is a modem town, whicii ap- 

J up witliiu the 

lust tluoo centuries. The first men- 



pears to have sprung up witliiu 



tion of it is by the Amb autlior Ben 
Ayaa, in the year a.d. 151G. About 
20 years later a fleet was built here by 
Sultan Suleimiin. It continued to bo 
a small and insigniiicont place down 
to a lato period, when, owing to its im- 
portance as an eutrei)6t tr> l*^gypt from 
Ihu V4uAt it became inuro populous. It 
now contains alM>ut 5000 inluib. It is 
bust known to Knglishmcn as the 
nlaoo where Indian iNissjcngers em- 
Lark on their voynge eastward. Vat 
their accouuno<lati(»n an excellent hotel 
has been established in the town. 



There is hero also an agent of tho 
Tmnsit Company, who acts as t^uglish 
vice-consul. 

Tho town is situated on the angle of 
land between tho broad head of tho 
gulf, which runs from cost to west, and 
a narrow arm whicli runs up north- 
ward from its eastern comer. Suez is 
a dreary six)t, ediut in like tlie Isi-oelitcs 
of old by the desert and the sea. Yet 
it is improving. ]«!nglish enterprise is 
infusing new life uito it, and French 
emulation or jealousy is aiding in the 
work. A lon^ pier liaa been built, and 
docks are projected. The town itself 
has nothing of interest to attract the 
traveller. 

About a quarter of a mile north of 
the town is a mound of rubbish, which 
marks tlie site of the ancient Greek 
city of Klijsma, and tlie later Kolzuni, 
mentioned by Arab writers as tho gn^it 
)X)rt of tlie Hal Sea. 'Hie city of 
Arsinijo is supposed to have stood at or 
near the same spot. 



Passaqr of ttib Hed Sea uy tjii:: 

IsiiAELITES. 

The various theories advanced re- 
garding tlie precise place where tlie 
Ismelites crossed tlie lied Sea need not 
liei'o be mentioned. It may be well, 
however, to give in a few sentences the 
leading points of the Bible narrative, 
and to connect them as far as pos- 
sible with tlie physical ieaturcs of tlie 
country. 

The site of Hameses is ilisputed. 
If, as seems most probable, it lay be- 
tween tiio bitter lakcs^ on the eastern 
border of tho Delta, then the line of 
march must liave been S.E. paiullel to 
the ancient canal. Tlie distance to the 
head of the gulf would thus be alxiut 
35 miles. If, however, liumcses lay 
near Cairo, tho nutuml route of the 
Israelites would bo along the line of 
the milway,to Suez. Tho ibrnier theory 
itceonls 1x3»t with the suered imnative. 
It must not bo forgotten that the 
Ismelites were from first to last under 
Divine guidance. At first they uji- 
pear to have marched " by the way of 
the wilderness" to the hcaa of the gulf; 
II :t 
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but on jrcaching Etham, " in tho edge 
of tho wilderness" (Exod. xiii. 20; 
Num. xxxiii. G\ they turn aside. 
There tho presence of tho Lord as 
their leader, m " a pillar of a cloud," is 
first mentioned ; and there " tho Ijord 
Hpake unto Moses, saying. Speak unto 
tiio children of Israel, that IJiey turn 
and cncamn before rihahiroth, between 
Migdol anu the sea, over against Baal- 
Zephon " (Exod. xiv. 2). In tho pa- 
rallel passage in Numbers it is said, 
"Thcv removed from Etham, and 
turned a/fain unto Pihahiroth," There 
was hero a complete change in their 
route by Divine command, for tho pur- 

nof entrapping the Egyptians, who, 
Jems, were watching their move- 
ments. At first they directed their 
course to tho head of tho ^ulfi as if 
about to pass by it into tho wilderness ; 
but at Etham they turned sharply to 
tho right down tho western shore. Pha- 
raoh now thought they were completely 
in his power, and so, humanly siieak- 
ing, they were: but God opened a jmui- 
sago for them through tho sea. 

Tho iK)int at which they crossed 
must bo determined from tho details of 
the Biblical narrative in connection with 
the physical features of Uio coast. Tho 
depth of tho channel cannot bo allowed 
to influence our decision ; nor can tho 
tidal rise or fall, nor any supposed 
effect of an ordinary storm. Tho pas- 
sage was oix^ned by a miracle — that is, 
by a direct exercise of Divine iwwcr 
temporarily overcoming the laws of 
gravitation, and raising up tho water 
on each iside. Tho mode in which tho 
Divine power operated is stated : •* The 
Jjord cauttid (he sea to go hy a strong 
east wind (or, perhaps, • a strong vehe- 
ment wind ') all that night, and made 
the sea dry, and tlie waters were di- 
vided^ and the children of Israel went 
Virough Ifie sea on dry ground, and tho 
waters were a u^oM to them on the right 
hand and on the left" (Exod. xiv. 21, 22), 
With equal definiteness it is described 
in tho song of Moses : " With the blast 
of tliy nostrils the waters were gathered 
together, Vie floods stood uprigfit as an 
h&ipt and the depths were congealed in 
the heart of tho sea." 

Tho action of tho wind camiot bo 



fully explained. It appears to havo 
swept across the gulf in a narrow track 
with such tremendous violence as to 
cut a way through, forcing the water 
back on each side. No natural tempest 
could havo done this. It >vas a mighty 
agent in God*s hand, acting as Ho 
willed, not merely clearing a iMissago, 
but keeping up "tho wall " of waters 
on each side during the entire night. 
This miraculous element must be rally 
admitted, or else the narrative must bo 
rejected altogether as a fable. 

Tho place of passage is minutely 
described. The Israelites had en- 
camped "in jfront of Plliahirotb, be- 
tween Migdol and tho sea, in front of 
Baal-Zephon." These places, however, 
are now unknown. It is oven uncertain 
whether tho names aro Egyptian or 
Hebrew, so that no argument can bo 
based on their signification. One thing 
is dear ; tho position of the Israelites 
was such as to cause theur enemies to 
say, " They aro entangled in tho land, 
tho wilderness hath shut them in." 
This appears to mean that, besides 
having tho sea in front they wcro so 
hemmed in by mountain and desert as 
to make escape impossible. 

Tho head of the gulf is a channel 
less than a mile wioo and about four 
miles long, running from north to south. 
At its southern end, on a low promon- 
tory, stands tho town of Suez. South 
of the town tho sliore trends westward, 
and, sAveeping round, forms a spacious 
bay, bounded on the south oy the 
rocky promontory of Atakah. The bay 
has a brood margin, well adapted for a 
camp. It is shut in on the west by the 
precipitous ridge of Jobcl At&kah; 
while on tho south, beyond tho pro- 
montory, lies a barren desert. This 
bay ajipears to correspond in all re- 
spects to tho station of tho Israelites 
•• between Migdol (i)erhap8 Jebel At&- 
kdh) and tho sea." Pharaoh, following 
them from tho north, would see the im- 
passable heights of At&kah on the one 
side, and tho wilderness beyond, and 
miglit, thcrtforo, well say, ** They are 
ct) tangled |in the land, the wilderness 
hath shut them in." 

From the promontorv of AtHkah to 
tho opposite shore of the gulf is seven 
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miles. Tliis tlUtanco could easily bo 
travoracd by the Ltfaclites in a nigbt; 
and it would leave su^dent room for 
the opening of the miraculous passage, 
and the subsequent overthrow of tlie 
horses and chariots of Pharaoh. At 
tills spot, therefore, we feel indinod to 
fix the passage. 



Subs to Wady mvTAiYnsKU— 28 hrs. 
It is the usual practice to send, the 
camels, luggage, and servants mund 
the head of tno gulf, with orders for 
one part of them to pitch the tents at 
'Ay(kn Miisa, and the other to take 
the riding dromedaries to a point on 
tho sliore opposite Suez. The traveller 
then crosses in a beat, mounts his 
animal, and proceeds to tho encamp- 
ment, about U m. distant. Such as 
wish to see tho country round tho 
Jicud of tlio culf may pursuo that 
route, and explore the site of Arsmoe, 
and the mounds of the ancient and 
works of tlie modem canal. Tho dis- 
tance by tho land route from Suez to 
'Ay(^n Mtksa is G hrs. 20 min. ; while 
the direct route is only about 1^ hr. 
The latter, however, involves the ne- 
cessity of employing a boat, and of 
being carried a considerable distance 
on men's shoulders through tho shallow 
Water to the beach on the opposite 
side. 

*Ayux^ Muaa — the so-called "Wells 
of Moses" — are small brackish foun- 
tains, springing up in tlie desert plain, 
about 2 m. uilaud. One of them is 
built of massive ancient masonry. 
The water leaves a calcareous deposit, 
like the great founteius of l]yre, and 
this, having accumulated during long 
ages, has formed a little mound. A 
few stunted palm-trees and tamarisks 
cluster round the fountains, forming 
an oasis in a dreary desc^ llio 
neighbouring slioro is the traditional 
sjMit where tiie Israelites, after ixissing 
through tlie sea, turned to look on the 
engulfed host of Pharaoh; and here 
their leader is said to liave obtained a 
supply of water to r(>frcsh his wearied 
followers, so that his name hus ever 
since clung to thu spot. Here, or not 



far distant, *' Moses and tho children 
of Israel " sang their song of triumph : 
— "I will sing unto the Lord, for lie 
hath triumphixl gloriously; the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into tlio 
8t!a." (Ex. XV. 1-19.) Here, or not far 
distant, Miriam his sisteT, and all the 
women with her, went out ** witli tim- 
brels and with dances" (id. 20, 21), 
singing and responding, party to party ; 
just as Arab maidens sUll do in sea- 
sons of rejoicing. 

The bleak limestone ridge of Ruluih 
is now in full view, bounding tho 
desert on the left. One peak, wldch 
rises conspicuously above the uniform 
mountain wall, is called Tinsel Sudr, 
*' the cup of Sudr." On tho right is 
the bread belt of the Gulf of Sm/., 
blue as the firmament which it re- 
fiects; and away beyond it ai-o thu 
Afrlctui Idlls. 1^10 only green s|H>t iu 
the wide expanse is that ruuud tlie 
wells of Moses. The plain declines 
gently from the base of Rahah to the 
shore of the gulf; it is slightly undu- 
lating, intersected hero and there by 
shallow wud^s and low sand-ridges. 
Its surface is composed of tertiiu'y 
sandstone, with cretaceous rocks often 
protruding. Tliis is that wilderness 
of Shur in which the Israelites " went 
three days and found no water." The 
name (Shury " wall ") may have been 
derived from tlie wall-like ridge of 
Jel>ol er-Rahah. 

The traveller is now fairly launched 
on the desert of Asia, and begins to 
feel alike the sweete and the priva- 
tions of desert life. His heart bounds 
with the consciousness of complete 
freedom ; but he moistens his parched 
lips with muddy, "bitter" water, 
wiiieh he would dash from hiui witli 
disgust in any country of Euroite. 
Tho following grai)hie skcsteh of the 
details of desert travelling is diiiwn 
by a pen often wuywai-d, but ocou* 
sionally gifted with rare descrijitive 
|H)wer. It may not be uuuecc]>tiible in 
the way of " liiuts " to the wayfarer, 
and information to tlie reader and 
steyer at home: — "At 4 o'clock iu 
tho morning or earlier Alee bought a 
light into our tent. Our tin basins 
had been filled the night before, and a 
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pitcher of water and tin cape placed 
on the tabic. I always slept in wliat 
is called Lcvinge's bag,— an inexpres- 
sible comfort. (See Handbook for 
Egypt, p. 8.) Without it I believe I 
should scarcely have slept at all ; but, 
as it was, I lay down every night, ab- 
Molntcjly H(«nro from inm;cts of every 
kind. The Hies mij^ht hang in cIuk- 
tera, like bees, on ttio tent-pole; the 
beetles mi^ht run over the floor, the 
earwigs hide thcmscjlvcs under the 
coantori)ane, and fleas skip among 
tlu) camel funiitnro; in my Ixig, under 
itM wide airy canopy, I woh safe fnim 
them all, and fr(»m all fancies about 
them. It did not take me above Ave 
minutes in the day to put up and take 
down my canopy ; a small price to pay 
for comfort and good sleep. As soon 
as we opened our tent-door, wliilo I 
was taking down my bag, and the 
giudets which, screwed into the tent- 
poles, served us for pegs to hang mir 
things on, Alee earned out oiur table 
and its tressels and the camp-stools, 
and Abasis laid the cloth for an open- 
air breakfast." (Instead of the giirdets 
I recommend short straps of strong 
leather, with little liooks attached to 
ihain. One or two of them can bo 
(iisily fastened round the tont-iMtlc, or 
to the cords at the side, and they are 
e.xcoUent for clothes, instruments, arms, 
wateli, &c.) ** We sat down to it at 5 
«»r wK»n after, when the stars were 
grown ig iHile, and the tninslucent dawn 
began to shine behind the eastern 
ridges, or pcTliaps to disclose the 
shof^ny sea. Whflo wo wore at our 
meal wo saw one after another of the 
other four parties come forth from 
their tents and sit down U> teblo." 

The tents now c<»mo down in rapid 
succession, and those who like a morn- 
ing walk may set out in advance, 
wliilo the servanici ore loading the 
camels. This affords excellent op|)or- 
tunity for more close examination of 
the geology, Iwtany, geography, or an- 
tiquities of each locality. A little bog, 
like a miniature knapsack, or a capa- 
tious ixwket, may hold note-book, pen- 
cils, map, and any. work of reference 
selected. 

" At elovou o'clock," continues Miss 



Martineau, "Abasis rode up with bis 
tin lunch-box, to supply each of ui 
with bread, cold fowl, or a hard egg, 
and a precious orange ; or, fls oftener . 
happened, we looked out at that timo 
for some shadow from a chance shrub, 
or in a rocky nook, where we might 
sit down to luncheon, while the Img- 
gage-camels went forwards. . . . 

*« After 3 o'clock " (tliis is too early 
for most strong people; and, except 
where there is good shade, it is as 
bad, if not worse, to sit in the sun 
mi to ride in it) "tho sheikh and 
dragoman lj(*gan to look about to 
cliooHO our abiding-placo for the night. 
Where the sheikh ]K)ints, or staiitls, or 
plants his spear, there it is to be.** — 
This may be very poetical, but I 
would recommend the ti-aveller to 
overlook the fine sentiment, and dis- 
card all idea of passive submission to 
the will of any sheikh, except when it 
is found convenient. The traveller 
ought himself to bo oommander-in- 
oliief ; the sheikh he may invest with 
the dignity of lieutenant. **Then, as 
the camels arrive, they kneel down 
and release their riders ... It re- 
quired about half an hour to put up 
and furnish our tent. It was hard 
work to roar it, fix the poles, and 
drivo in the pegs. Then Alee turned 
over every largo stone witliin it, to 
<lislodgo scorpioiis, or other such ono- 
mies. This done, and tho floor a little 
smoothed, ho brought in our iron IkmI- 
steiids and bedding, and tho saddle- 
bags wliich held our clothes. Next 
came tho mats;— two pretty mat& 
brought from Nubia, wliich oovorecl 
tho greater part of the floor. Then 
the table wns plnced in the middle, 
and mnqvstoolH were brought; and 
liasins of water, and a piteher and 
cup." 

*Ain Jfatothfih, ** the Fountain of 
Destmclion," IG h. from 'Ain MCksa, 
is tho next fountain, and the next 
{wi'mt of any importance in this dreary 
plain, where the sight of a shrub, or 
even a projecting rock, forms an inci- 
dent for the traveller's note-book. Tho 
water of tho fountain is " bitter," and, 
like that of 'Ain MCisa, it leaves a 
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calcareous deposit. Around aro a few 
stunted i)alin8, and a little tliickct of 
the thorny gharkad {Nitraria trideih- 
iota). Tlie situation of tliis spring, 
and tho character of its waters, sug- 
gest its identity with tho Marah (bit- 
ter) of Scripture (Ex. xv. 23)— "So 
Moses brought Israel from the Ked 
Sco, and they wont out into tho wilder- 
ness of Hhur; and thuy went three 
thiya" (corrusiKmdiug to our IG.^ li.) 
*'in tlio wilderness ami ibuud no water. 
Aud when they cuinu to Marah thoy 
uould not drink of tlie waters of Marah, 
tcjr tlioy wero hitter" (See also Num. 
xxxiii. 8, 9.) And Hhould tho thiratv 
truvoller hasten forward now to drink 
at tlie fountam, his Arabs will restrain 
liim by tlie cry **M&rrl Mart I" 
** Bitter I bitter 1" reminding him more 
forcibly tlian agreeably of tho disa)> 
pointeu Israelites. This then is the 
fountain who^e bitter waters were 
miraculously rendered palatable by 
throwing uito it a desert shrub. It 
lias been suggested that tho fruit of 
the gharkad was employed for this 
purpose ; and it might probably pro- 
duco Uie desired effect, as it is acidu- 
lous, liut thero are two serious objec- 
tions to the theory— ^r8/, the plant 
was only in flower when tho Israelites 
jNissod (immediately after tho Puss- 
OYor), and tliey must consequently 
have waited some two months for tho 
fruit to ripen ; and secoml, the wholo 
desert of Sinai would not grow as 
much of tho fruit as would acidulate 
a drink for two millions of puoplo. 

Wady QUrundd, 2 h., is tho next 
station. Tho fountains aro half an 
hour down tlie valley to tho right of 
tho path, and form one of tho diiof 
watorhig-placos in the rogion. From 
Marah the Israelites '*came to Eiiin, 
whore wero twelvo wells of water, 
and throe scoro and ten palm-trees; 
and tlicy encam)XKl tlicre by tlio 
waters." (Ex. xv. 27.) A bettor placcj 
for an encampment could not bo 
found in all this di'scrt plain than 
Wady Gharundel, and I can scarcely 
think tho weary host would havo 
Iiussed such an invithig s]iot. This 
thou may sidely be iilcntified with 



Elim, Tlie desert is baro and bai-- 
reii, but Wady Gharundel is fringed 
witli trees and shrubs, forming a 
charming oasis. Hero aro stunted 
palms, witli their hairy trunks and 
dishovoUcd bronchos. Here, too, aro 
tamarisks, with gnarled boughs, tlieir 
leaves dripping with maima ; and hero 
is tho acacia, witli its gray foliago and 
brig] it blossoms. Tleo^uit is tho 
acacia to tho sight wearicil by the 
desert glare, but it has a greater at^ 
traeti<in tui the troe of tho *' i burning 
liush," and the ** shittun-wiKxi " of 
tho Tabernacle. The groves of Clha- 
rundel extend far down tho valley 
towards the sea, and through them 
winds a streamlet, oiio of the very 
few in the peninsula of Sinai. 

On the southern side of Wndy 
Ghanmdcl tho mountainous region 
may bo said to cominenee. On tho 
right, near the coast, is J^bd llummum 
FarouH, " Tho Hill of Pharaoh's 
Datli," — dark, desolate, but picturesque 
in outline. It receives its name frum 
a warm sulphureous fountain which 
springs up from a crotaccous stratum 
at its base. The temperaturo of tho 
water is about I70<^ Fahr. Tho steep 
cliffs of tho mountain-side rise almout 
peipendicularly out of tho sea, so as to 
cut off all passage in that direction. 
The Israelites must, consequently, have 

Cued their way along its castorn 
. On asceniiing to tlio elevated 
ground 011 tho left bank of Wady 
Gharundel, tho lofty innik of Jebel 
Sorbal appears for the iirst time, far 
away jiu front, overtopping all its 
fellows. 

Wady Uaeit, 2^ h. from Wady Gha- 
rundel, has a few brackish fountiuus 
and groves of palms and tamarisks, 
and has been thought by some to bo 
tho Elim of.Scripturo. Such as dcsiro 
to visit tho hot springs of Jebel Hum- 
mum, called the ** lii\tlis of Pliamoh," 
sliould pass down Wady Gharundel, 
and return to the main road by Wady 
Useit. Continuing iu the stuuo direc- 
tion for 4 h. more, we reach an open 
space among the ridges, where Wady 
el-Humr joins Shubeikeh, and tho 
two united form Wady Tuiyibeh. 
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Hero tlio road brandies, each branch 
leading to the Convent of Sinai by a 
different route: one runs up Wady 
Ilumr, passes the curious ruins and 
sculptures of SurAbit cl-Khadim, tra- 
verses Debbet er-Ramloh, and is per- 
haps the easiest road, though rather 
longer than the other ; the other turns 
down Wady Toiyibch to the sea, and 
afterwords winds through Wady Mu- 
katteb, past the peak of Serlxll, binai's 
rival. The latter we shall first fol- 
low ; and afterwards describe the for- 
mer. 

Wady BT-TAiYinEii to Sinai dy 
Wady Mukatteb. 

30i hrs. — From the point where 
tlie road branches to the opening 
of Wady Taiyibeh, on the plain 
at the sea, is 2 hrs. There can be 
little doubt that this is where the 
Israelites encamped "by the Red 
Soa" after removing from Elim. (Num. 
xxxiii. 10.) Tlie distance is about 16 
m., and could bo easily accomplished 
by the hcud-quartcrs of the host. No 
spot more beautiful tlian this little 
sea and cliff-girt plain could havo been 
selected for the encampment. Here 
the sublhne scenery of the Sinai moun- 
tains bursts at once upon the view. 
The glittering granite peaks, the gor- 
geous colouring of the nearer cliffs, the 
ueep blue sea, and away far behind it 
the i)ale outline of the African coast, 
form a picture rarely equalled. 

From tlio mouth of the wady the 
camp of the Israelites may have ex- 
tended beyond tlio low sandstone 
ridges and bluffs of Zelima, into the 
plain of Murkh&h on the other side, 
where there is a fountain. Tlio road 
turns tilong the shon^ crosses tho head- 
land of Zelima, and iiion sweeps round 
some low cliffs against which tlio 
waves dash at high water. In a little 
over 2 h. it enters the triangular plain 
of MurkhiUi ; across which it passes for 
2 h. more to the mouth of the Wady 
Shell&l. To tho left, about half way 
across the plain, mny be seen the 
entrance of a chnsm, dividing the 
red cliffs to their base, — it is called 
Dlmfary ; and half an hour N.W. of it 
is tho "bitter" fountain of Murkh&h. 



Wo now pass in among wild strangely- 
coloured mountains, through the open 
moutli of Wady Shell&l : ue red sum- 
mits rise far overhead from bases of 
dark green ; shrubby palm-trees ncstlb 
beneath the cliffs ; while the fresh ca- 
per-plant hangs in festoons from rents 
and cavities in their sides. Just beforo 
entering tho valley we see the road to 
Tdr s^king off to tho right, along 
the desolate plain of K^*a. 

The Wild(!messs of Sin was the next 
station of tho Israelites after the en- 
campment "^by tho sea '* (Num. xxxiii. 
11). The narrative in Exodus omits 
tho latter. Tho omission is important. 
It shows that it was not the olneot of 
the sacred writer to mention all tho 
stations, but only tho more remarkable. 
Nor does tho writer intimato that the 
journeys were made on oonsecutivo 
days. A whole month was spent be- 
tween Ramesasand Sin (cf. Num. xxxiii. 
8; Exod. xvi. 1), though only eight 
stations are named, and only Um. days' 
actual march recorded. 

The plain of Kft'a commences at the 
mouth of Wadv Taiyibeh, and extends 
along the wholo south-western side of 
the peninsula. At first narrow» and 
interrupted by spurs from the moun- 
tains, it soon expands into an undulat- 
ing, dreary woste, covered in part with 
a white, gravelly soiI» and in part with 
sand. This is " the Wilderness of Sin." 
Its desolate aspect appears to have pro- 
duced a most aepressing effect upon the 
Israelites. Shut in on tho one hand by 
tho sea» on the other by the wild moun- 
tains, exposed to tlio full blaze of a 
burning sun, on that bleak plain, tho 
stock of provision^ brought mm "Egypt 
now exhausted — we can scaroely won- 
der that they said to Moses, "Would 
to God we had died by tho hand of tho 
Lord in the land of Egypt, when we 
sat by tho flesh-pots, when wo did eat 
bread to tlio full ; for vo havo brought 
us forth into this wilderness, to kill 
this whole assembly with liungcr." 
(Ex. xvi. 3.) 

Entering Wady Shell&l we travel for 
2^ h. along its narrow defiles, between 
clifib of red sandstone. We then scale 
the rugged ascent of Nukh Bdder^, 
" the pass of tho sword's point," which 
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occupies I lir. ; then for another hr. the 
road vrincU down throng]! Wody B&de- 
reh, and finally entcra the colebmtud 
Wadjr Mukattcb. " the Written Valley." 
But jUBt at the ix)int of junction, on tiio 
left, will bo observed the opening of 
a wild gorge called 

Wady MatjJidrdfi, ** tlio Valley of the 
Gave/' whoMo singular cavcnifl, and 
more singular sculptures deserve a 
closo oxainiiitttion. Tlie Hnti<|uuriuu 
will luxuriate in such u siMit as this, 
looking back through tlie dim glass of 
soulpturcs and hieroglyphics into the 
misty ages of antiquity. The valley 
was first visited by Laboide, who 
states that tlie ** rock has been worked 
for the purpose of extracting from it the 
copper found in the freestone. A long 
subterraneous series of pillars formed 
in the rock, and now encumbered by 
tlio rusliiug in of the rains, and of the 
sand which has there found refuge, 
still exhibits traces of Uie labours for- 
merly prosecuted in tliat direction." 
Iiopstus was here more recently, and 
discovered high up on the northern 
cliff remarkable E^ptian hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, belonging to the earliest 
monument of the antiquities of that 
country : — '* Already, under the fourth 
dynasty of Manetlio, the same wliich 
erected the great pyramids of Gizeh, 
4000 B.C., copper-mines had been dis- 
covered in tlua desert, which were 
worked by a colony. The peninsula 
was then inhabited by the Asiatic, 
probably Semitic races; thei'efore do 
wo often see in those rock sculptures 
the triumphs of Pharaoh over the 
enemies of Egypt. Almost all tlie in- 
Bcriptbns belong to the old empire; 
<]>nly one was found of the corogency of 
Totbmosis III. and his sister." This 
Tutlmio, or Thothmcs, was a great 
OJrchitect, and a ootemporary of Moses, 
so that all, or almost all, these hiero- 
glyphic tablets were of an earlier dato 
than the Exodus ! One of the inscrip- 
tions contains the name of Suphis, or 
Cheops, who built the great pyramid, 
ttud lived, according to the common 
csbroQology, 200 years before Abraham ! 
Homo of I>r. Lepsius' dates almost rival 
Uioso of the antiquarian disciples of 



Confucius ; but still, making an Arab 
allowance for numbers, we must regard 
these inscriptions on the cliffs of Wady 
Magh&rah as among the most remark- 
able and most ancient in the world. 
Beeommendiug tliem to the attention 
of tho traveller, and es|Kx;ia)ly tlie 
scholar, we \yaa& on to other mysteries 
of this wild region. 

The mines, inscriptions, and remark- 
able remains in Wudy Magli&rah have 
of lute lioen very thorouglily explored bv 
Major Mocdoiudd . It is to be rogrettetl, 
however, that ho luis not iis yet pub- 
lished any detailed aocuunt of his 
successful and somewhat romantic re- 
searches and mining opemtions. lie 
has sjx;iit seveial years in the Penin- 
sula, and many a recent pilgrim has 
enjoyed his profuse hospitality, and 
reaped the benefit of his extensive 
information. Writmg to the AUienwum 
in May, 1859, he gives a brief summary 
of his discoveries. His attention was 
dra^vn to on isolated lull, about 1000 
ft. in height, directly opposite the caves 
of Maghrirah. On its summit is a i)lat- 
ibrm 660 ft. long by 260 broad, encom- 
passed by the rcmains of a massive wall. 
In tlie centre of the platform is a 
conical tell, 70 ft. high, sm-mounted bv 
a small circular watch-tower, which 
commands every approach to a great 
distance. Bound uie base of the tell 
are the remains of 140 houses, each 10 
ft. square. The hill-sides below are 
formed into a number of terraces, and 
these he ibund covered with remains of 
little houses. He estunates then* num- 
ber as amounting to nearly 500. On 
the t^p of the hill he found large re-» 
|9ervoirs for rain-water, fragments of 
pottoiy, hummers, and spear and arrow 
heads of stone. Fi-om the base of tlio 
hill two parallel walls, at some distance 
from each other, ran across tho glen, 
and up the opprjsite side, so as to shut 
in the caves of Magh&rah, and protect 
the miners irom any sudden raid. 
Vuiiher up the vulley are the remuiiis 
of a very large resei'voir, occupying its 
whole bed, witli substautiul houses 
beside it, almost perfect. Among tho 
ruins he found seme beautiful iiisiiilied 
tablets, resenibliug those at Suriibit cl- 
Khodim ; and ut the B.E. curuei* of tho 
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Itill the rocks nro covcitxl with Stnaitio 
inscriptions. At various points he saw 
fumiic-cs, apparently used for smelting 
purposes. It appears, in fact, that tliis 
place was, at some remote period, occu< 
pic(l by a largo colony of miners ; and 
on going down tQ the shore of the Gulf 
of Suez, Major Macdonald discovered 
the little harbour from which the 
niincruls appear to have been exported. 
It is said the Major has been him- 
»t!lf successful in his search for tur- 
quoises. 

WatJy MukaUeh, "the Written Val- 
ley," bogins where Wady Magh&rah 
falls in on the left to Wady BAdereh. 
The lower section of this valley is called 
Sftdry, or, according to Burckhardt, 
SiiiJi StUr (the torrent of Sttdr). lU 
bod is hollowed out in the fre(9)tono 
strata which lie at the base of the 
granite peaks. The action of water, 
and of tlio elements, lins, during the 
course of ages, undermined the sand- 
stone; the superincumbent mosses, 
being thus left without support, and 
having little tenacity, full away, leaving 
beliind a smootli and uniform surface ; 
such seems to have been the natural 
process by which tablets were prepared 
for future inscriptions. The general 
aspect of the valley now is — lofty unin- 
terrupted walls of sandstone, backed at 
some distance by rugged granite peaks, 
and having along their Imsos detached 
masses of rock, like a barrier, or break- 
water. The name of the valley, 
Mukatteb, 'Hhe Written,'* is derived 
from the extraordinary numlxsr of in- 
scriptions found in it. In the first divi- 
sion of the wady the inscriptions are 
not so numerous ; but after traversing 
it for 1 J h. the rocks on each side arc 
covered with them. They occur both 
on the smooth walls of the eliflrt, and on 
the broken fnigmcnts along tlieir bases. 



TlIK SlNAlTIO iNHOimTIOKS. 

The mystery of the Sinaltio inscrip- 
tions has not yet bt^cn solved. It may 
bo well here to give in a few sentences 
a summary of what is known about 

them. 



Diodorus Siculus states that in his 
time there was an oasis in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai containing a sacred 8hrine» 
to which the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country were accustomed to 
make pilgrimages every five yeuoL 
There was a stone altar at the spot witi^ 
an iwcripUon in ancient unknown chat' 
racters. This apiicars to be the firat 
mention of the now famous Sinaltio 
inscriptions. The oasis was probably 
Feirnn; though some think it was the 
village of TSr on the coast of the 
Red Sea. The quinquennial festival 
is mentioned by Strabo. But the 
first description of the inscriptions is 
given (about a.d. 535) by Gosmas, who 
supposed them to be the work of the 
Israelites. They are also referred to by 
soveml early travellers, as Noitzschitz 
and Monconys. l*ocock(» ami Niobuhr 
attempted to copy them, but with little 
success ; Seetzcn and Burckhardt were 
more accumte in their transcripts. In 
the Transactions of the lioyal Society 
of Literature (vol. iii. p. 1, 1882) 177 
of them are carefully engraved; nine 
of these are Greek, and one is Latin ; 
the rest are of tliat peculiar character 
which recent palax)graphists, as Beer, 
have denominated Nabathean. They 
are accompanied, wherever they occur, 
by rude figures of men with shields, 
swords, bows, and arrows ; of camels 
and horses ; of goats and ibexes with 
horns wpndrously exaggerated ^ of 
antelopes pursue<l by greyhounds; of 
lizards and tortoises ; besides a num- 
ber of nondescripts wliich will puzzle 
the zoologist. They are met with 
in^ almost every part of the moun- 
tainous region of the peninsula, iu 
groups and singly. Tlioy have been 
seen in Wadys Sidry, l^Iaghftrah, and 
Feirftn ; in Wndys Humr and Birah, 
on the northern route to Sinai; on 
and around Mrmnt Serbal ; in Wa«ly 
Ijejnh at Sinai; on the plateau U;- 
tweeti Wndys S<!yill and ol-Ahi, on Iho 
route tr»Akabidi; atPetra; and on the 
srmthem Ijonler of Palestine. They 
occur, however, in greatest numbers in 
Wady Mukatteb. 

The inscriptions are in general very 
short, consisting of one or two brief 
lines ; tlie letters are from two to three 
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inches long, rudely cut with a Bhorp- 
pointed iuittnimont; the Burfaco of ilio 
rock in goncmlly noft, no that with a 
pocket-knifo one could cut an inscrip- 
tioa in a few minutes. A few, how- 
c?er, are more deeply and regularly 
formed. Though Lo|iBius diiicovcreil 
aomo of the Sinaitio cliaructcrs en- 
graTod over older Greek iiumcs, yet 
the Greek inBcriptiontf are goncmlly of 
a much more modem date tlian the 
others, judging from their appearance. 
Some of tlicm have crosiics attached ; 
but these are not in all cases of Chris- 
tian origin. The very same figures 
are found on Egyptian obelisks. Their 
position on the face of the clifis is 
generally so low that a man could reach 
them ; some are higher and would re- 
quire a laildcr, or at least an expert 
climber. None are so high as to sug- 
gest the necessity for ropes or scofibld- 
mg. 

Professor Beer, of Leipzig, has ex- 
amined them with great care and con- 
structed an alphalK.'t. llie results of 
the researches of this distinguished 
scliolar are as follows : — 1. The alpha- 
bet is inde|iendent ; some of tlie letters 
are unique, others like the Palmyrene, 
Estmugelo, and Cnfic. They are writ- 
tun from left to light 2. The con- 
tents of tlie inscriptions, so fiir as ex- 
amined, consist only of proner mimes 
))roeedea by some such worus as q^ 



* neace," i»3*i ** in memory," and -ip-j 

• blessed." The word |,-|3 *• priest '* is 
sometimes found after tliem. 'J1ie 



names are those common in Arabic ; 
not one Jewish or Christian name has 
yet been found. 3. The language is 
sui^xwed to be the Nabathean, S|ioken 
by the iidiabitants of Ambia Petrroa. 

4. The writers were pilgrims. The 
great number aroimd Serb&l leads to 
the supposition that it was once a holy 
place. That some of the writers were 
Christian is evident from the crosses. 

5. The age of the inscriptions he sup- 
{lOies to be not earlier than the 4th 
cent Had they been later some tradi- 
tion ie^>ecting them would probably 
have existed in the time of Cosmas. 

Prof. Tuoh of licipzig, while agreeing 
with honr hi his aliJialtot and tnuiNlii- 
tiuiis, dilTcrs from hun in regard to the 



history of the inscriptions. He says 
the language is Arabic ; the autliors of 
them were ancient inliabitants of theso 
mountains, in religion heathens. Pil- 
^imagc» were the occasions of the 
inscriptions. Tlieir' date he fixed not 
later tluin tlie second century u.o. 

Dean Stanley in his careful rtfituuiu 
states that there is a great difierence 
of ago manifested both in the pictures 
and letters; that tliey are intermixed 
with Greek, Arabic, and even one or 
two Latin words, apparently of the 
same date; that crosses are very numer- 
ous, and of such form as to show their 
Christian origin. He concludes that 
they are for the most part the work of 
Christian pilgrims. 

It will be seen from the above state- 
ments that tlicsc singular inscriptions 
cliiefly occur in the wadys, and on the 
itNids leading to porticular spots ; such 
as Mounts Suiui and Berbal, and the 
Deir at Petro. They seem to luive been 
the work of idle loiterers, rude ui their 
ideas of art, and ruder still in their 
momls ; for the figures of iininmls aru 
generally ludicrous, and (M^coHionally 
obtftene. Bfaiiy of the inscriptions aru 
evid(;ntly (»f reninlo antiquity ; while 
others are plainly not oltU'.r than our 
own em. That tlu^ are of Israelitibh 
origh), as Ml*. Fort>ter maintains, no 
satistuctory evidence has as yet been 
produced. Tlie letters are not Hebrew. 
Some of thein resemble Phounician 
diameters; others are diifercnt fnuu 
thosu of any known language. And 
vet it would seem they were the sym- 
bols of a languas^e at one period uni- 
versally known throughout the wholo 
Peninsula. It does seem stmnge that 
all knowledge of these chamcters, and 
of the people who used them, has been 
entirely lost; and it seems stronger 
still, tliat it was already lost in the 4th 
century. The researches of the great- 
est scholars of our ago have been 
unable to solve the mystery of these 
inscriptions, or afibrd any satisfactory 
clue to their origin, authors, and object. 
The subject is still o^k'U to the investi- 
gator, and afibrds an inviting field for 
the exercise of linguistic and i)tda}0- 
gnipliic skill. 
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Minks aro found in various parts of 
tho peninsula of Siuni. Tlioso of Wftdy 
MagMrah havo already been alluded 
to. Dr. Wilson discovered others in 
the granite mountains oast of Wady 
Mukntteb, wliich might repay a more 
minute (examination. 8n far as can bo 
pitliorcHl from his description, they lie 
about 2 h. distant nearly duo E. from 
tho place where tho greatejst body of 
inscriptions ceoues on the western side 
of the wady. From the distance the 
Doctor was struck Svith tho appearance 
of metallic veins in the nak(d mil-sides, 
running up to their summits like bars 
or ribs. On approaching them, the hill 
in front, widen ho was obliged to pass, 
was partially covered with d^bri» and 
slag, intermixed with fragments of 
stone mortars and furnaces, used for 
pounding and smelting tho ore. He 
found the sides of the mountain 
"peeled and excavated to a great ex- 
tent wlicre the veins and dykes had 
occurred.*' Numerous grooves and 
channels were cut, even to the top of 
tho mountain where most precipitous, 
for tho extraction of tho ore. The 
Htone is a fe.lspathic porphyry, " wiHi a 
dark coating upon it, probably arising 
• from tho presence of copper." He 
found wliat appeared to bo a few paiii- 
cles of gold in the sands not far distant ; 
and we know that the turquoise and 
otlier precious stones have been picked 
up here and at various other places 
in the p(;ninsula. It seems liighly 
probable that the patriarch Job had 
tho mines, minerals, and precious stones 
of this region before his mind's eye, 
when he uttorcd tho foUowhig beauti- 
ful seutonces : — 

" Surely thcixl is a mine for the silver, 
And a plncc for gold, where Uicy fine it. 
iron Is taken out of tho earth. 
And copper is molten out of the stone. . . . 
As for the earth, out of it cometh bread ; 
And nnder it Is turned up as it were fire. 
The stones of it are the place of sapphires ; 
And it hath dust of gold. .... 
He putteth forth his hand upon the rock ; 
He OTertumeth the mountains l^ the mots ; 
He cutteth out channels among uio rocks ; 
And his eye sectii every precious thing." 

Chap, xxviil. 

The total length of Wady Mukattob 
is 8 h* Half an hour's ascont from it 



leads to a littlo olovatod plain; and 
another hour, first across this plain, 
and then down a slight rooky deoufity» 
brings tlio traveller into 

Wady FeirAn, At the point whoro 
our road strikes tliis vallev it turns 
from its former oourso of N.W., and 
runs off W. by S. towards the soa. A 
lofty sandstone cliff stands at tlio 
angle, and round this tho traveller has 
to wind in coming from Wady Mukat- 
tob. Wady Fciriln, up which our way 
now lies, runs for some 2 h. in nearlv 
a straight line, and is tolerably levd. 
Tlie breadth varies from iOO to 600 
vds. It is sprinkled with sand, and 
has but little vegetation. On entering 
it the cliffs on each side are sandstone, 
but this soon jgives way^ to primitive 
rock,— gneiss and granito, with por- 
phyry veins and dykes. After 2 h. tho 
valley contracts, and winds - consider- 
ably. In 8 h. more the eye is refreshed 
by the sight of some bushy palms and 
verdant gardens, watered from a well 
at a place called Husseiych. About a 
milo farther tho ruiiw of an ancient 
village may bo S(X!U on a mountain to 
the left. Burckhardt estimates tho 
number of houses at about 100, and 
says the style of architecture is similar 
to that seen at St. Simon, north of 
Aleppo. Half an hour after nossinff 
this place we enter another ana much 
larger palm-grove, with whose graceful 
brunches the tamarisk mingles ; a littlo 
streamlet winds through the thicket; 
hoary tottering ruins elmg to the rugged 
acclivities around ; and the dark open- 
ings of rock-hewn hcnnitagos dot tho 
elms far overhead. This is Foirin, tho 
paradise of the Bodawin, and the site 
of an early ecclesiastical city. Just 
opposito the ruined city is the mouth 
of Wady Aleiydt, a wild, picturesque 
glen, which winds away up southward 
to the base of SorbCll, wnose jagged 
summite are seen towering over all 
intervening cliffs. 

Similarity of name must not lead to a 
confounding of Wady Feirdn with the 
wilderness or mountain of Paran, men- 
tioned in tho Bible. The wilderness 
of Paran lay along tho wilderness 
of Judoh, and is now called Et-Tih. 
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Mount Paran was the wild range which 
bounded the wilderooBB on the cast 
towards Kadoah. Euaebius and Jo- 
rome, howoTcr, speak of a city of 
Faian, throe days' lourney distant from 
Alia, which is doubtless identical with 
the modern Foirau. 

During the early history of monas- 
ticism in the peninsula of Sinai, when 
its wildest glens swarmed with ancho- 
ritos, and when every wretched cave 
and gloomy grot was conslitutcd the 
living tomb of saintly hermit — tlio 
sanctity and beauty of Feiran at- 
tracted to it a considerable Ghi-istinn 
population. Before the year a.d. 400 
it was honoured with a bishop and a 
council. Connected witli, and subject to 
this see, were the numerous monasteries 
around Serb&l and Sinai, and tlie 6000 
lu3nnits who are said to huvo lived in 
tiio ueighbouriug mountains. But Uie 
convent of Sinui after waixls increased in 
importance, and the episcopal chair was 
transferred to it about the 11th centy. 
Feirftn then began to decline, and, like 
many a nobler and greater city in 
Syria, fell to rise no more. 

latere can be no doubt as to the 
identity of Fai-an with tlie present 
Feir&n. Buppell found hero the ruuis 
of a diurcb, the architecture of which 
lie ascribes to the 5th centy. Burck- 
hardt estimates the number of ruined 
houses at 200. His description of the 
site and remains is, as usual, clear and 
accurate : — •* The valley of Feir&n 
widens considerably where it is joined 
by Wady Alciyat, and is about a 
auarter of on hour in breadth. Upon 
the mountains on both sides of the 
rood stand tlio ruins of an ancient city. 
Tlie houses are small, but built entirely 
of stones, some of which are hewn, and 
some united with cement, but the 
KTcater jNurt are piled up loosely. 
There are no traces of any large edifice 
on the north side, but on the southern 
mountain tliere is an oxttmsive build- 
ing, the lower iiart of wliieh is of stone, 
and tlie upper part of earth.*' Some 
have endeavoured to identify this part 
of Wady Feir&n with licphidim, where 
"Hoses smote the rock," and where 
Ismel fought with Amalek (Ex. xvii., 
xix. 2 ; and Num. xxxiii. 14, 15) ; but 



its distance from Sinai, from which Re- 
phidim was only a day's inarch, is fiital 
to tho theory. 

SerbIl, next to Sinai, is tlie most 
interesting mountain in the peninsula. 
It is even more grand and sti-iking in 
outline than its honoured rival. It 
rises high above the neighbouiing smu- 
mits, — ^'*all in lilac hues and purple 
shadows," as the morning sun sheds 
upon it his bright beams. '*It is a 
vast mass of peaks, which in most 
]X)iuts of view may be reduced to five. 
These are all of granite, aud rise so 
precipitously, so column-like, from the 
Dioken ground which forms the loots 
of the mountam, as at first sight to 
appear inaccessible." Tliey may bo 
best likened to a cluster of stalactites 
invertetl. Tho peaks uru dividetl by 
deep luvines, filled with huge iVug- 
ments of shattered i-ock : tlie ceutnd 
ravine is called Abu Hamd, and by it 
the active traveller may, by the aid of 
a guide, gain the summit in somewliut 
less than 4 hrs. The glorious view will 
amply repay the toil. *^The highest 
peak," says Stanley, ** is u huge block 
of granite; on this, as on tlie back of 
some jietrified tortoise, you stand and 
overlook the whole peninsula of Sinai. 
The Bed Sea, with the Egyptian hills 
opposite, and the wide waste of the K&'a 
on the south ; the village and grove of 
Tiir, just marked as a ^k line on tho 
shore ; on the east the vast cluster of 
what is commonly called Suiai, witli 
the peakB of St Catherine, and, tower- 
ing high above all, the less famous, 
but most magnificent of all, the Mont 
Blano of tliose parts, the unknown and 
uuvisited Um Shaumer. Every fea- 
ture of the extraordinary couformatiou 
lies before you: the wadys coui-siiig 
and winding in every direction ; the 
long crescent of the Wady esli-Sheikh ; 
the infinite umnber of mountains like a 
model, their colours all as clearly dis- 
played OS in Bussegger's geological 
map; the dark granite, the brown 
sandstone, the yefiow desert, tlie dots 
of vegetation along the Wady Feirun. 
On the nortliem and somewhat lo\^er 
eminence ore tho visible remains of a 
building which may be of any date 
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from Moses to Burckhnrdi It oonsists 
of granite fragments, cemented with 
luno and mortar; in the centre is a 
rough hole, and, close hoside it, on the 
granite rocks, aro tlirco of those mys- 
torions ipscriptions.*' 

Attempts have hecn mode of late 
to identify Scrbai with the Mount of 
tho Law, the Sinai of Bcriptnre. Dr. 
Ix5i)siuH, Mr. Biirtlclt, nnd mott) re- 
cently Dr. Htewart, nro the great 
cliampions of tin's theory. Tlieir 
chief arguments may here 1)0 given, 
OS tho traveller will naturally wish 
to have full information on a sub- 
ject of such interest. 1. Moses wos 
intimately acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of tho peninsula, or at least so 
intimately as to have heard of the fer- 
tility of Wa<lv Fcirdn, and its natural 
Atness for the permanent camp of a 
great host. It is therefore inconceiv- 
able tliat he should have failed to avail 
himself of these great advantages, or 
tliat he sliould have preferred to it the 
inhospitable, unsheltered position of 
the monkish Binai. The reply to this 
is simple and conclusive : Moses had 
no choice in the matter. He was 
guided by Him who dwelt in the "pil- 
lar of a cloud by day, and in the pillar 
of fire by night." And by Him, too, 
the Israelites were miraculously sup- 
plied with bread from heaven, and, 
when occasion required it, with ** water 
fn»m tho rock." Tlio cattle of the Is- 
realitcH could never have been depend-, 
ont on a narrow valley for jiosturage, 
and amid tliu glens and mountains of 
Binai they would bo as well supplied 
as around the \)oakB of BcrliAl. The 
only circumstances, tlierefore, that 
should be permitted to infiuence us in 
our opinion as to the position of Binai, 
are the correspondence of the natural 
featureft as wo now see them, with the 
descriptions in the Bible, — altogether 
independent of tho waiuml productions. 

2. We must suppose (say they) that 
tho Amalekites would oppose tlio ad- 
vance of the Israelites only where they 
had a fertile territory worthy of being 
disputed. This being so, then Ro- 
phidim and FeiWln are identical ; and 
the " Mount of God " must be close by. 
Our reply to this is no less simple and 



conclusive than the former; and, iint, 
it is a non sequUur; for, granting 
Feir&n to be Rephidun, Beibll cannot 
be Binai, if the Bible narrative be true. 
We read, '*In tho thml month, when 
the children of Israel were gone forth 
out of tho land of Egypt, the same day 
came they into the wilderness of Sinai. 
For they were dejxtriedfrom RephUUm^ 
and were come to Ihe demsrt o/Sinai^ ana 
hail pitched in tho wildcmesi; and 
there Israel camped before the mount** 
The fertile portion of Feirdu is witliin 
2 m. of the base of BorbAl, and somo 
parts of it are in full view of tho 
summit Here must have been tho 
site of the camp ** before tho mount" 
if Serb&l bo the " Mount of God," for 
Wady Aleiyftt which leads up to the 
base of Serbiil, is rugged, rocky, and 
wholly unsuitable for an encampment. 
Such being the case, how can wo 
believe that Husseiyeh, eeitrcely two 
milee distant down the valley, can 
be the site of Rephidim, as Dr. 
Lcpsius affirms ? Would not any one 
naturally conclude from the words 
of the Bible narrative tliat Rephl- 
dim was somo considerable distimce 
from the ** wilderness of Binai " ? But 
second, is it not strange to identify 
Rephidim, where ** there was no water," 
witli Husseiyeh or Foirftn, the only 
well-watered spots in the peninsula, 
where there are not only living foun- 
tains but a running stream? How 
couhl tho people hero say to Moses, 
as they did at Itophidim, "Qivo 
lis water that wo may drink. . . . 
Wherefore is this tliat tliou host 
brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us, 
and our children, and our cattle with 
thirst ? " (Ex. xvii.) And if, as aeema 
to be insinuated, this water only flowed 
from the smitten rock, then there could 
have been no verdure or vegetation 
here previously, for these are the 
effects of tho water ; and consequently, 
the basis of this, as well as the pre- 
vious argument is a myth. If there 
was no water, and therefore no vege- 
tation, before Moses struck the rook, 
the Amalekites would not have re- 
garded it as "worthy of being dis- 
puted ; " and neither could Moses have 
known it as tlie " only fit spot in the 
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whole dcMert capublo of Bupplying the 
host of Israol with water, and such 
provisions as the ooimtiy affordcMl." 

The narrative of the jouineyings of 
the children of Israel, and of their 
** stations," afibrtis no evidence in fa-i 
vour of the identification of Rephidim 
and Feir&n ; iu fact, it would rather 
lead to the supposition tliat Bephidim 
must have been larther eastward. From 
their encampment ** by the sea," at the 
moutli of Wody Taiyibch, they re- 
moved to tlie *' wilderness of Sin," that 
idl the plain of Ka'ii. Tliey pi-oltably 
encamped near tlie cntitinco tu Wady 
Kineh, an easy march from Tuiyibch. 
They tlien tiiok Uicir journey *' out of 
tlio wilderness of Bin and eucamiiud in 
Doplikali." This place is not known, 
but it appears to have been somewhere 
among the mountains. The Israelites 
ontorwl the mountain i-cgion cither by 
Wady Kineh,or by Wmly Fuiriln foiilier 
on — most probably the latter ; in eitlicr 
case another day's journey would bring 
them to about the junction of the 
Mukatteb road with Wody Feirdn, 
which might thus mark the position 
of Dophkah. From Etophkah they 
marched to Alusli, perhaps the oasis 
otFeir&n; and fixun thence tliey went 
to Bephidim. From tlie encampment 
*' by tne sea " to Bephidim is thus/our 
marchest ond, reckoning each march at 
about 12 m., this would ln*ing tlie 
Israelites far up into Wody esh-Sheikh, 
and to about an easy day's march from 
Jebol Mfisa (Sinai). 

licaving tlie mysterious ])cukH of 
Seib&l, and tlio delicious shode of the 
palm-groves of Feiran, we continue 
our piTgrunoge to Binai ; our eager nnss 
to view that "hoi/ niountiiin," and to 
seek solitude and meditation amid its 
sublime cliflb, only whetted by our 
oxplomtion of Bcrbtd.- The thought^ 
too, still occupies the mind, that every 
step we now tread was the scene of a 
miracle ; that every peak and precipice 
around was overshadowed by that 
**clouil'' which preceded and guided 
God*s peonU3 in tJieir march ; and that 
some of those deep ravines and lofly 
crags were lighted up by that *' pillar 
of fire " which hovered nightly over tlie 
cncamixxl host. 



Manna.— Diu'ing tlie fu-st hour wo 
wind tlu-ough groves and gardens, 
where, in addition to the pium, the 
Arabs cultivate cucumbers, melons, 
onions, and tobacco; irrigating tlieni 
from tljo wells in summer, and tlie 
stream in winter. Emerging from the 
palms, we enter a shrubbery of tama- 
risks. This itoo, or mthor shiiib, is 
found in most of tlio valleys of the 
peninsula, but is most abundant in 
Wadys Feirfm and csh-Shcikh. The 
Arab name is Turfa ; and the botanic 
Tamarix gallica. It is from this plant 
tlie so-called niunna (Arabice Moii) is 
obtained, which some recent 8))ceu- 
hiUnn have assortiMl to be the Scri])tni\) 
manna — the food of the IsnuJitcs 
for 40 peal's I Acooiiling to the ac- 
count given to Dr. Bobinson bv tlio 
superior of tlie convent of Sinai, ^* it 
is found in the fonn of shining (\itt\m 
on thu twigs and bmnches (not the 
leaves) of the turfii, from which it 
exudes in consequence of the punctrnt) 
of an insect of the coccus kind (Coccus 
manniparus). What falls upon the 
sand is said not to be gathered. It boa 
the appeamnce of gum, is of a sweetish 
taste, and melts when exposed to the 
sun or to a fire. The Arabs consider it 
a gi^cat delicacy, and the pilgrims prize ' 
it highly, especially those fi'om Bussia, 
who pay a high price for it." It is 
found only during the month of June, 
and is oolleetcd before sunrise. The 
Arabs boil and preserve it in skins, in 
which state it romains good for a ycnr 
or more : small i>ots of it are kept for 
sale at the convent. 

Lei^^us, Scetzcn, Burckhardt, and 
otiiei's, seem to lx)lieve that this <>;nm 
was the t()od of the Isiucliles for 
40 yeai-s; and Lcpsius even argues 
tliat Moses, who was intimately av- 
quainted with tlie whole eonnlry, 
guided the Israelitas by the route best 
supplied with manna-bearing titjcs! 
But a moment's thought might have 
shown liim that a shrub exuding a 
small quantity of gum during a few 
weeks of summer only, cotdd not nfibnl 
a fresli daily supply to the Israelites ; 
and a moment's calculation might have 
proved to liim that, so insignificant is 
the produce of each shrub, had the 
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wliole peninsula boon a tamaxiiik 
thicket, the quantity yielded . would 
hnye been insufflcient to meet the 
wants of two millions of people. 

After leaving the tamarisk-groyes 
which form the outworks of tlio para- 
dise of Pcirdn, the way becomes dry 
and hot, and tlio vegetation of the 
wady ^ibsides into the usual desert 
tufts. In 1 lir. the valley opens into 
two branches, mclosinff between them 
an olcvated, irregular plateau, or rather 
expanse of low hills ; this is the proper 
licad of Wady Fcirftn. The right 
l>ranrh, called RoUf, nms up nearly 
H.R for Homo 4} hours, and then, meet- 
ing the great central group of moun- 
tains, sw(x>ps round to the N.K., along 
tlicir base, for 1.J li. mow, to tlio wihl 
pass of Nukh Hftwy, which strikes off 
at right angles over the mountain to 
iiio plain of liahah. The left branch 
is called Wady esh-8heikh, and is the 
great channel which drains this section 
of the peninsula. It runs first in a 
N.E. direction, and then, sweeping 
round in a semicircle, penetrates the 
Sinai group of mountains at the base 
of Jebei MQsa. One road from Feir&n 
to Sinai leads through Wady Solftf to 
the foot of Nukb H&wy ; another, but 
much longer one, follows Wady esh- 
Sheikh, and was doubtless the route of 
tlie Israelites ; but a third, the shortest 
and most common, runs up tlio latter 
valley nearly an hour, then, striking 
eastward over the plateau, reaches the 
foot of Nukb Hawy in 6 hrs. more. 

In crossing the plateau the western 
part of the central mountain group is 
scon to great advantage. Dark frown- 
ing cliffs of granite riso in front 1000 
ft. or more, like a cydopcan wall reared 
U]) to protect the sanctuary within. 
To the right and leit they stretch far 
as the eye can seo; while over them 
shoot, hero and there, the sharp peaks 
of the inner mountains. 

Descending to the barren bed of 
Wady Sol&f, we reach the foot of the 
defile caUed Nukb Iiawy, «tho Windy 
Pass," wliich leads over tins outer 
mountain wall to the recesses of Sinai. 
An hour's comparatively gentle ascent, 
among loose mounds of white alluvial 



formation, the sediment of a thonsand 
winter torrents, leads to the foot of tiiio 
real pass. Here the weary traveller 
looks up with feelings of mingled doubt 
and awe at the sublime glen through 
which his path lies. It is shut in by 
blackened, shattered cliffs of gnnito, 
which rise in huge disjointed masses, 
and threaten to send down their ruins 
on tlie devoted heads of such as 
dare to advance. " The bottom is a 
deep and narrow watercourse, where 
the wintrv torrents sweep down with 
fearful violence. A path has been 
made for the camels along the shelv- 
ing piles of rocks, partly by remov- 
ing tho topmost blocks, and some- 
times by laying down lai^ stones side 
by side, somewhat in tho manner of a 
Swiss mountain road.'* In tho spring- 
time a streamlet, like a silver tnread, 
winds among the huge fragments which 
time has hurled from the heights above ; 
while here and there a palm, or a 
gross-tuft, or a stray acacia, clings to 
tho bank. And on the smooth sur- 
face of fallen rock or cliff overhead 
may be seen at intervals some of 
those mysterious inscriptions which 
seem to court, Manfred-like, the wildrat 
forms of Nature's handiwork. Onward 
toils the poor camel with many a deep 
groan, and upward presses the tra- 
veller, reinvigorated at every step by 
the grandeur of the scenery, ana the 
nearer approach to the spot where a 
full view of the •'Mount of God" will 
reward his toil. 

In 1 h. we gain the summit ; but tho 
path again enters a little defile and 
runs on to where it expands; and then 
after a few minutes' ascent a valo gra- 
dually opens beforo us, shut in on the 
right and left by jagged ridges; and 
having away at Uiu fnr end, rising 
obniptly from its centre, tlie dark front 
of Mount Sinai. "As we advanced," 
writes Dr. llobinson, whose description 
is as accumto as grophic, '* the valley 
still opened wider and wider, with a 
gentle ascent, and became full of 
shrubs and tufts of herbs, shut in on 
each side by lofty granite ridges, whilo 
the face of Horcb (Sinai) rose directly 
before us. Both my companion and 
myself involuntarily exclaimed, ' Here 
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is room enough for a largo encamp- 
ment 1 ' Boacuing tlio top of tho as- 
cent or 'watorshcd, a fine broad plain 
lay before us, sloping down gently to- 
ward the 8.S.E. . . . terminated at the 
distanoe of more than a mile by the 
bold and awful front of Horeb, rising 
perpendicularly in firowning majesty 
lh>m 1200 to 1500 feet. It was a 
scene of solemn grandeur, wholly un- 
expected, and such as we liad never 
seen; and tho associations which at 
tlio moment rushed upon our minds 
were almost overwhelming. On the 
left of Uoreb a deep narrow valley 
runs up S.S.K. between loftv walls of 
rock, as if in continuation of the S.E. 
comer of the plain. In this valley, at 
a distance of nearly a mile from tlie 
pliun, stands the convent ; and tho 
deep verdure of its fruit-trees and 
cypresses is seen as tho tmveller ap- 
proaches—an oasis of beauty amid 
scenes of sternest desolation. At the 
8.W. oomcr of the plain the oliffii also 
rotroat, and form a recess or open place 
extending from tho plain westward for 
some distance. From this recess runs 
up a similar narrow valley on tho west 
of Horob, called el-Lej&, parallel to 
tliat in which tho convent stands ; and 
in it is the deserted convent of el- 
Arb'aSn." 

Such is the topogmphy of the plain 
of Bdhdht whose very name, ''Best," 
would seem to indicate tho place where 
the Israelites encamped, after their 
weary journey, before tho •* Mount of 
God." In every pai'ticulav do tlie 
featares correspond witli the descrip- 
tions and incidents of the liible. The 
]i6ak of Sinai (now called Sufsdfelt) 
rises perpendicularly from the plain, so 
tliat one can approacli its base and 
** touch the mount." The summit is 
visible from every part of the plain, so 
that those encamped there could dis- 
tinctly see the cloud descending and 
•; resting upon the mount." 

From the summit of Nukb H&wy to 
tlio convent is 2 lus. 



Wady Taiyibeh to Sinai, by SdbX- 
mT el-Khadim. 

32f hrs. — ^Two valleys unite to form 
Wady Taiyibeh : one coming in from 
the N. is called Shubeikeh; and the 
other from tlie S.S.E. Humr. Up tho 
latter we j^roceed. It is wide, and, 
being shut m by limestone cliiis which 
reflect the sun's rays, has a tempera- 
ture like a furnace. After 2 hrs. the 
valley opens out into a plain. In 
front rises the dark conical peak of 
SarbAt el-Jemel, which is a prominent 
object even as for westward as Wady 
GhOrundel. The rood strikes across 
the plain towards the S.E. angle of 
tho mountain, where it enters (1 hr. 
40 min. farther) a wild, narrow gorge. 
After winding up this for a short dis- 
tance the limestone strata on the right 
givo place to the sandstone. About 
an hour after passing Sarbtlt el-Jemel 
there is a sharp turn in the ravine, 
OS if its cliffs had been disjointed; 
here, on the right, in the angle of 
tlie rock, are some rude drawings, 
with several Sinaitic inscriptions : one 
large block that has fallen from the 
mountain-side is almost covered with 
them. On a stone are two crosses, 
but apparently of a later date. ** Tho 
spot IS one,*' remarks Dr. Robinson, 
"where travellers would bo likely to 
rest during the heat of the midday 
sun." 

In about 1 hr. 40 min. more the 
rocks tliat line the valley on the right 
disappear, and a rolling sandy plain 
colled Debbet en-Nusb opens up to 
tho S. and E. Across this plain a 
path strikes off to a wady of the samo 
name, in which, 2 hrs. distant, is a 
fountain of good water. This way is 
sometimes hiken for the sake of tho 
fountain, but it is longer than the 
regular one, which continues due E. 
along Wady Hiunr, skirting the lofty 
ridge of Jebel Wiktah. Wo reach the 
head of tho wady in 1 hr. 45 min. 
The roiul now ascends to a rocky pla- 
teau, fi-om which a commanding view 
is gahiod over Dobbct er-liainleh to 
the base of the range of Tih on the 
loft After crossing this pluteuu and 
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Bcvcml littlo wadys, a low ridgo is 
surmounted, and suddenly the yiow of 
tlie great central mountain group of 
Sinai bursts upon us, while the sharp 
peak of Serbftl is seen more to the S. 
The roa^l now enters the " Bandy 
Plain" (1 hr. 45 min.) ; but after tra- 
versing it for about hnlf an hour, tho 
|)ath IcoiUng to SuWlbit ol-Khftdini 
strikes off to tlio right; and a toil- 
some journey of 2} hrs. over low hills 
and tlirougli deep vales, covered thickly 
with loose sand, brings us to tlio reeky 
dell at the foot of the hill on which 
are the monuments of Sur&bit el- 
KhOdim. 



SUIIADIT EL-IuiAdIU. 

Tho hill is about 700 ft. high, and 
is composed of red sandstone, curiously 
shadea with other hues, and rising up 
in bold cliffs and shattered masses. 
Tlu'ce-qu^rters of an hour's climbing 
brings us to tho summit, where a 
tract of table-land lies before us, 
broken hero and tlicre by deep ra- 
vines, between which slioot up sand- 
stone pcoks, irregular and fantastic. 
Proceeding along the plateau a short 
distance westwara, a small enclosure 
is observed, with a chasm on each 
8i<le : witliin it are situated some of 
the most remarkable, ns well as the 
niont ancient monunienta of tlio pcnin- 
suliu 

•* These," says Dr. Ilobinson, "lie 
mostly within iho compnss of a small 
enclosure, IGO ft. long by 70 broad, 
mnrke<l by heaps of stone tlirown or 
fallen together, tho remains perhaps of 
former walls, or rows of low buildmgs. 
Within this space are seen about 15 
upright stones like tombstones, and 
several fallen ones, covered with Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics; and also tho re- 
mains of a small temple, whoso co- 
lumns are decorated with the head of 
Isis for a capital. At the eastern end 
is a subterraneous chamber excavated 
in the solid it)ck, resembling an Egyp- 
tian scpuldire. It is square ; and the 
roof is supported in tho middle by a 
squaro eolunm left from the rock. 
Both the column and Iho side of the 



chamber are covered wltli hierogly- 
phics; and in each of the rides m a 
small niche. The whole surfaoe of 
the enclosure is oovered with fiUlon 
columns, fragments of sculpture^ aiid 
hewn stones strewn in every direction ,* 
over which the pilgrim can with diffi- 
culty find his way. Other simihir up* 
right stones stand without tho endo- 
Bure in various directions, and even at 
some distance; each surmounted by a 
heap of stones which may have been 
thrown together by the Arabs. These 
upright stones, both within and with- 
out tho enclosure, vary from about 7 
to 10 ft. in height ; while they ore 
from 18 in. to 2 ft. in breadth, and 
from 14 to IG in. in thickness. They 
are rounded off on tho top, forming an 
arch over the broadest sides. On one 
of these sides usually appears the com- 
mon Egyptian symbol of the winged 
globe with two serpents, and one or 
more priests presenting offerings to tho 
gods ; while various figures and car- 
touches cover the remaining sides.'* 

llie country around these singular 
monuments is neither grand nor pic- 
turesque. It is a barren desert, ex- 
hibiting nothing on its surface to 
attract man from regions to which 
nature has been more bountiful. Tlio 
monuments might well pass for the 
works of some rigorous anchorites who 
had witlidrawn fnr from tho haunts of 
man, to spend lives of gloomy medito- 
iion and strictest self-denial in tho 
very deptlis of tho desert. — 

" irorc ])e§olatton keeps unbroken labfaatb, 
Mid cavGt and templet, palaees and acpnU 

chrei ; 
Ideal iinogpfl In tKtilpiurod fonns, 
Thouehts licwn In columns^ or in cavcrn'd 

hill. 
In honour of their deities and of their dead." 

But recent invcsti^tions have sliown 
that, so far from tins being the case, 
these monuments are standing testi- 
monies to tho scientific acquirements 
and enterprising spirit of a great nation. 
Lepsius observed on the cast and west 
sides of tho spot great dag-hiUs, of a 
dark colour; with traces of ancient 
roads leading into the neighbouring 
mountains. Tlieso show that extensive 
copper-mines must exist somewhere 
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near, and that this was a plaoo chosen 
for smelting operations. In Wady 
Nosb to the westward be also dis- 
ooyered some ancient smelting-placcs. 
It is to bo regretted that he did not 
extend his researches to tlio mountains, 
as ho might easily have found tlie 
mines tliomselves, which havoprohably 
their sculptured tahlcts and historic 
cartouohos similar to those of Wady 
Hagh&rah. Here is somctliiiig loft for 
future travcUora ; and I hnpo that cro 
long some cntornrisiiig guologist, or 
onthusiastio soliolar, will spend a few 
days in searching fur tho mines of 
SuHlbit cl-KhftdinL 

According to Iicpsius some of the 
hieroglyphics on thc^ hihlots iiro us 
auoiout as tlio Inst dynasty of the old 
Empire. Tho rock gi-otto was tlion 
excavated. Outside tliis the inscribed 
tablets were successively set up during 
succeeding ages, and finally enclosed. 
The names of many Egyptian kuigs are 
found upon the stones — sncli as Osir- 
tasen I. (ao. 1740\- Thothmes III. 
and rV. ; Amonoph I. and III. ; Ose- 
rci and his son Remeses the Great; 
Remcses IV. and V. ; the latest being 
tliat of Remeses YI., the last monarcli 
of the 19tli dynasty, a contemporary 
of Agamemnon and Achilles, Priam 
and Hector; a contemporary, too, of 
Israel's first king. From this it ap- 
pears that these mines wore in full 
operation at tho time of the Exodus, 
and were finally abandoned about n.G. 
1 170. The presiding deity of the T)laco 
appears to havo been Athor, who is 
styled, as at Wady Magharah. "Mis- 
tress of Mafak," or " Copper'^ as tho 
word signifies in the hioroglyphical os 
well as in tho Goptio language. It has 
been genomlly supposed that tiiese 
monuments are tombs; but though 
they may resemble the tombstones of 
Eughiod, and of modem Turlcish ceme- 
teries^ thev ore wholly unlike any an- 
cient toniDs existing either in Egypt 
or Svria. No excavations beneath 
have been discovered in which Ixxlies 
could be laid. Tlie place was probably 
a kind of temple, or sacred cncloj^uro, 
whcro tho miners assembled for wor- 
ship ; and in which sculptured tablets 

iSijria aud Fahtline,'} 



were erected in honour of suecesbive 
sovereigns of Egypt. They certainly 
deserve a more minute examination 
than travellers have hitherto been able 
to give them. An accumte plan of 
tho whole place, wiUi detailed draw- 
iugd, esi)ccially photograi>lis, or im- 
pressions on imper, of tho sculptures, 
would bo extremely valuable and intc- 
it)sting. The neighbouring mountains 
ought to ho fully explored fur tmces 
of mines, and scnljiturcd tablets or 
inscriptions; and some specimens of 
tho slag, the sandstone, and tlio ore 
should bo brought to Europo fur tho 
inspection of geologists, and for ana- 
lysis. Sir G. Wilkinson states tbot 
uliout 2 m. to tho H.E. of Sunlbit el- 
Khudini are tlinso tablets cut in tho 
face of the rock, bearing tho names of 
Thothmes IV. and anotlicr old king; 
and close to them are small caves in 
the rock, used as tombs. 

Surabit el-Kh&diin was visited by 
tho Bev. R. Tyrwhitt and party in 
18C3. They brought specimens of the 
ore to England, and after careful ana- 
lysis report, that they do not seem to 
liave been subjected to any smelting 
processes ; that manganese and iron are 
their cliief component substances, 28 
per cent, of the latter. Tliey found 
no copper ore anywhere in the penin- 
sula; but their researches diil not 
take a very wido range. 

Extensive and most interesting re- 
searches among the nnciunt mines of 
tho peninsula Imvo been nuidc by a 
recent explorer, as has already becMi 
stated (see a1>ovo pp. IH, l(i). Ilu 
diseovei-cd, about 5 ni. froin Surftbit 
el-Kluldim, the remains of a great 
number of miners' houses, with largo 
reservoirs for water. 



The route from Suiubit el-KhadIm 
leods S.E. up Wady SCiwuk to its 
head, whero it surmounts a dilHcuU 
pass and enters Woily Khumileh, 1 hr. 
from tho ruins. An incident ocennictl 
with Dr. Robinson's jmrty in this 
valley which strikingly illustrates the 
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inooDsistoncies of iho Bedawy cha- 
racter; and proves, besides^ that Arab 
etiquette is, like that of our own 
country, not unfrequently a **boro." 
Tho Doctor bought a kid from some 
Arabs, and presented it to his escort, 
intending that they should have a 
good supper. Great, of course, was 
theur joy at tho prospect of tho even- 
ing feast. The tent was at length 
pitched; tho kid killed and droc»ed 
with true Eastern despatch; and the 
still quivering members, laid on the 
ample fire, liegan to emit most savouiy 
ofiours. But a cliango came over 
tho Rccno of wjoiclng. 'J'lio Arabs 
who lind sold Uie kid natumlly enough 
concluded that it was intended for 
tho evening meal ; some five or six 
of tlicm follnw(Ml tho party and 
arrived in tho nick of time. Tho stem 
law of Bedawy hospitality demands, 
tlmt, whenever a guest is present at a 
meal, whetlier there bo much or little, 
tlio first and best portions must be bid 
before him. In this case the five or 
six guests attained their object, and 
had not only the selling of the kid but 
tlie eating of it. The Doctor's poor 
escort had to rest contented with the 
bones. Buch is Amb hospitality. 

About J hr. down the valley there 
is a rock on tho right covered with 
Sinaitic inscriptions, figures of camels, 
mountain goats, and other creatures; 
and a short distance farther is an- 
other large rock on tho some side, 
with inscriptions, and several crosses, 
aiiiiarently of tho same ago. Here are 
also tlio names of soveml travellers ; 
one is Valerne, 1582. Wo follow tho 
snnie course tlirongh sliallow wadys 
an(l over low hills for 2^ hrs. more, 
and then reach an ojien spoco where 
tho Randstono gives way t(» jwriiliyry 
and gmnite, and the mountains begin 
to assume features of ^ndeur and 
stem d(^solation. Entering Wady el- 
Burk (the Valley of Lightning), we 
reach in ^ hr. a sharp turn, where there 
are a few inscriptions near the git)und. 
Somewhat more than an hour farther 
we observe a wall of stones across tho 
wady, constructed by the Bedawin about 
40 years ago in the vain hope of de- 



fending themselves behind it against 
some 8000 Egyptian troops sent by 
the Pasha to chastise them for plunder- 
ing a caravan. The poor Tawarsh 
were soon routed notwithstanding their 
barricade, and immediately aft^ards 
submitted to Mohammed Aly. Our 
route now leads through Wady *Akir, 
over the plateau of Lebweh, and then 
(in 6 hrs. 45 min. from the stone wall) 
dives down into Waily Berfth between 
noble granite clifis. Here on the 
smooth rocks and jprecipices are oon- 
sidcmble numbers of inseriptionfi; many 
of them having crosses of the same 
date. Following tho samo general 
course 2 hrs. 20 min., we reach Wady 
esh-Sheikh, the greatest valley of tho 
peninsula; it is, as has been seen 
above, a continuation of Wady Feirftn. 
From tliis point to the head 6i Wady 
Feir&n proper is about 3 hrs. From 
hcnco wo may either follow the course 
of Wady csh-Sheikli about 10 hrs. 
to tlie convent; or we may strike 
straight across the hilly region to 
tho foot of Nukb H&wy, 3| hrs., and 
thence, as described above, about 4 
hrs. more to Sinai. 



CJoNVBNT OF Mount Sinai. 

Admission to the Convent can only 
be ^ined on tho production of a letter 
of mtroduction from the branch con- 
vent at Cairo; which any traveller can 
get on application. On reaching tlio 
side of tlto loHy walls tho traveller 
looks up to a kind of trap-door, some 
30 feet ovorheml, and sees tho fares 
of one or two mcmks roconnoiter- 
ing him and his ixirty. A cord is let 
flown witli a ileniand for tho lottor. 
This being found in order, the pil- 
grim is hoisted up by a windlass, 
and tlien dragged in by a sturdy 
brother to the platform. Ladies who 
may not relish this aerial voyage are 
admitted by a small postern into the 
garden, and thence conducted by a 
dark subterraneous passage within tho 
convent walls. The Bedawin are never 
admitted within the walls; but when 
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urgent busincsB demands it, a chief 
or principal man of aomo tribo may 
bo rocoivcd in tlio gordon; or, oven, 
tliough very rarely, in the convent 
itueltC Thitf is an obvious precaution, 
and is otwential, in such a region and 
among such nioa, to the safety of the 
monks and their little property. As 
it is usual for tnivellers to remain here 
somo days, the Arab guides and escort 
go away to s])oud their time in tho 
tents, and recruit their camels among 
the scanty pautures, of their brethren 
—returning again on un apix)iiitcd dav. 

Tho Binai convent is a veritable 
oasis to tlie desert pilgrim. A sweet 
sense of ropoae and security steals over 
. the mind on entering it, which thoae 
only can realize who have experienced 
tho fiEitigue and excitement of a jour- 
ney amid native waates, and in the 
companionship of tho wild Bedawin. 
There is something soothing, too, in 
the deep silence of the builoing ; in 
the moiming of tlie mountain breeze 
as it sweeps through the lone corri- 
dors; in Uio solemn step and gravo 
costume of the holy fathers; in tlie 
quiet grandeur of tho hills around; 
and more than all, in the plain- 
tive murmur of tho chanted prayers 
breaking forth from the old church 
amid tlie deatli-like stillness of tlio 
night Here, too, tlicre is all the wild 
loaguiflceneo of naturu, combined with 
huitorie interest and sacred associ- 
ations, to attract and inspire the pil- 
grim. 

Tho convent iiMcIf will first claim 
tlie traveller's attention; and a day 
may bo well spent in wandering amid 
the labyrinth of buildings, viewing the 
curiosities of the old church and its 
chapels, visitmg tlio tomb and relics 
of the patron saint, contemplating 
the grim horrors of tlie charnel-house, 
and lounging beneath the delicious 
shade of garden bowers : such a day's 
oompaiative rest, too, preiiares one 
for the fatiguing excuraiouB to tho 
Mountain of the Law, and the various 
s|jots of interest round it 

Tlie convent is situated in Wady 
Shu'eibb and covers almost tho wliole 
width of its western side, from tiio bed 



of th6 winter torrent to tho baso of tlio 
perpendicular cliff tliat rises high 
above it. It is an irregular quadran- 
g^ar building, 245 feet by 204, enconi- 
pussed by thick and lofty walls of 
gmnito, witli little towers at intervals^ 
on somo of which are mounted a few 
antiquated pieces of ordnance. The 
walls exhibit the motley patchwork of 
various ages from Justinian to Na- 
poleon. A considerable portion was 
rebuilt by the French during tlieir 
occupation of Kgypt Tlio space eii- 
closod is cut up into a number of 
little courts and ])assagcs, bewildering 
in their irregularity. Some of tlio 



courts are ornamented witli cypn 
and other trees, and othei-s with beds 
of flowers and vegetables ; while vines 
are trained along the walLi, or over 
trellis- work. The garden adjoins the 
convent on tho N. side, and is also 
surrounded by a lofty wall. It is 
gained by a subterranean passage, se- 
cured by a heavy iron door. Lying on 
tlie slope of the valley, it is formed into 
terraces, along which are lines of fmit- 
trccs and vines. The olive, almond, 
and apricot trees are of great age and 
size, and look like patria^s amid tho 
more numerous groups of pomegra- 
nates, figs, pears, apples, mulberries, 
and quinces. Here and thei*e are beds 
of vegetables; while hill cyprcsises 
shoot up tlieir sombre cones far alNjvo 
all. The holy fathers are neither skil- 
ful nor industrious, yet the garden is 
a gem in tho desert. In Uio very 
centre of this bright and joyous sjiot 
is a low building, pai'tly subterranean, 
which lias been for centuries tho last 
resting-place of the' monks. Immedi- 
ately aftar death the bodies are ex- 
posed in one chamber, and thei-e re- 
main until the flesh has wasted away ; 
tlien the skeleton is broken up and tho 
l>oiies conveyed to another chamber, 
where multitudes are already lunged 
*Mii ghostly symmetry, uim-bone to 
arm-bone, thigh-bone to tliigh-bonc, 
rib to rib, in a compact pile, with a 
mass of heaped-up skulls->from tho 
remains of him who died ycsturday^, 
and still lived hi the memory of his 
tUlow-monks, to him whoso forgotten 
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remains, with tlieir history, are written 
only in the book of Omnisoienoe." In 
another chamber are some still more 
molanciioly relics of mortality : in one 
corner is the grim skeleton of an an- 
chorite who seems to have been carried 
from )iis mountain den, **ju8t as he 
was found after encountering alone the 
terrors of the last enemy, fixed in the 
convulsive form tliat nature took in 
the ])arting stniggle;" the clenched 
hands, the head sunk on the chest, 
the attitude of agonising supplication, 
with some few mgs of the hair shirt 
yot clinging to the bones. Close by is 
ft l)ox containing the relics of two her- 
mits, brothers of exalted rank, as tm- 
dition hns it Bound to each otlier 
through life by a massive chain, they 
wore away their weary years in some 
rook-hewn cave ; and, thus linked, en- 
countered death together. 



Tlie Church, dedicated to the Trans- 
figuration, is the most important build- 
ing in the convent. It consists of a 
nave and aisles in the usual Byzanthie 
style, separated by rows of gmnite 
columns, now covered with plaster. 
Arches springing from the columns 
support the ilat roof. The floor is of 
tnHSf^latwl marble. The decorations of 
the altar -screen are profuse, but in 
barbarous taste ; and the pictures 
ranged on it, and round the walls, 
are hanl and stiflf. The great attnic- 
tion is the mosaic on the vaulted roof 
of the chancel. The central part rc- 
pi'csents the Tmnsfigumtion — Christ 
in the centre, Moses on the right, and 
Klias on the left*^ and the 3 apostles 
licneath, Peter being prostmte. llound 
the whole is a bonier, consisting of a 
scries of busts of prophets, fipostles, and 
saints, in oval or circular tablets ; the 
name of each being attached in Greek 
characters. On the plain wnll over 
the apse are iiortraits of the Kmperor 
Justinian, and his wife Theodora ; 
while above the former is l^Ioscs on 
his knees before the burning bush, 
and on tlie opposite side of the window 
he is represented receiving the tablets 
of the Law. A Orcck inscription round 



the lower part of the great piotoro It to 
the followmg eSdot : -> 

*• In the luune of Um Father, and of tht Boo, 
and of the Holy Ghost— 

" The whole of this work was exeeated Ibr the 
Bslvation of those who have contributed to It by 
their donations, voder Longlnos the most holy 
priest and prior." 

In the chancel, behind the altar, are 
preserved the relics of Bt Catherine, 
whoso body was miraculously trans- 
ported fh>m Alexandria to the top of 
the mountain that bears her name. 
The relics now consist only of a skull 
and liand, set in gold and ornamented 
with jewels. Here, too, is the chapel 
erected by the Bmpress Helena over^ 
the very spot where the ^'Burning' 
Bush" stood; the place is. covered 
with silver, and the chapel adorned 
with rich carpets. All who enter must 
take off their shoes, for the place is es- 
teemed holy. The well from which 
Moses watered Jethro's flocks is also 
shown, not far off. 

Near tlie ch. is a MoMue, with a 
minaret— singular proof of the toler- 
ance, perhaps of the fear, of the Chris- 
tian communities of this land. It 
appears, from a MS. discovered by 
Burckhartlt in the library, to have been 
erected previous to the 14th centy. ; 
though tradition ascribes it to a much 
later date, and gives a romantic account 
of the causes and effects of its oonstmo- 
tion. 

It is thus related by Burckhardt :— 
*'When Sclim, tlie Othman Emperor, 
conquered Egypt, he took a great fancy 
to a young Greek priest, who, falling ill 
at the time tliat Selim was returning 
from Constantinople, was sent by him 
to this convent io recover his health. 
The young man <lied, upon which the 
emperor, enmged at what he considered 
to be tiie work of the priests, gave 
orders to the governors of B^rpt to 
destroy all the Christian establishments 
in the peninsula^ of which there were 
several at that period. The priests 
of the great convent of Mount Sinai, 
being informed of the preparations 
making in Egypt to carry these orders 
into execution, began immediately to 
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build a mofiquo within their walls, 
hoping that tor its sake their houso 
would be spared. It is said timt tlieir 
project wns successful, and that ever 
since the mosque has been kept in re- 
pair." 

There ore still, I believe, a few poor 
Arabs appointed to toko charp^e of the 
mosque, and clean it out each Thursday 
ovemng. Tlioy are said to be the du- 
soendants of some straggling pilgrims 
who 4 or 5 centuries ago were out off 
by the liedawfn from the Huj caravan, 
and brought to tlio convent. Tlio 
mosque is mrely visited, and the call to 
proycni is never heard, except when 
chonoo or lUtrn piety brings some great 
j^iuQ to tliis retired spot. 



Jlittory of the CanveiU, — Tlie precise 
imriod at which Christian communities 
iiogan to settle in the wilderness of 
Sinai is not known ; but it was pro- 
bably during the persecutions which 
raged in Egypt and Syria in the 1st 
taSi 2nd centuries, os Eusebius quotes 
authorities referring to them early in 
the 3rd ccuty. The flight of St. Ca- 
tlieriue's body is attributed to a.d. 
307. About that time hosts of anchor- 
ites, attracted by the solitude of the 
mountain glens mid the wild scenery, 
scnopod out caves in the rocks, and 
built hermitages on lofty peaks. 
From early monkish records it appears 
that during the 4th centy. Jebel 
Miksa and the surrounding pctdcs 
swarmed witli reclusc^s, who, though 
dwelling apart, occasionally assc^mbled 
for mutual edification, or to listen to 
the teaching of some distingnisluNl 
nseetie. They thus, by degiiics, became 
regularly orguniseii into a little com- 
munity, and erected a small building 
to serve both as a place of prayer and 
a lofugo in danger. In Uie year 373 
the monks were almost exterminated 
by tlio Arabs, and a few only were 
saved by a tyiracle, as it is said. Forty 
wore slain m the attack, and to these 
was dedicated J)eir d-'ArbUiin^ ** the 
Convent of the Forty," still standing at 
tlm head of Wady Leja. Other cala- 
mities no less bloody befell them, and 



they were forced to seek refuge in 
Feirdn till a truce was made with tlieir 
foes. In the 6th centy. they became 
more numerous and influential, and a 
legate appeared at the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 53G to represent " lloly 
Mount Sinai." 

Tradition ascribes the founding of 
tlie convent, and erection of the cli., 
to the ))icty of the Eni)>eror Justinian 
(a.i>. 527) ; and Procopius, wlu» wmto 
in tlie Cth centy., conflrms tliis tra- 
dition ; mentioning, in addition to the 
church, which was dediciitod ti> the 
Virgin, a fortress to protect the monks 
against the attacks of the Sanunais. 
Tlieso are doubtless the buildings 
which still remain, but which have 
since undergone many rejMiirs. From 
this period the conventual establish- 
ment rose rapidly in impoi-tance. 
Feiran liod from the 4th centy. lieini 
tlie episeoiKil city with which all Uio 
establishments in the peninsula wero 
connected ; but it declined, while the 
convent of Justinian advanced, so tliat 
before the dose of the 10th centy. the 
latter became the episcopal seat. 

The introduction of IsLVm among 
the wild tribes of Arabia eflbcted little 
change in their habits ; and served to 
increase rather than check their hos- 
tility to the monks of Sinai and tlio 
Christian inhabitants of the penin- 
sula. Often were the poor henuits 
murdered in cold blood in their soli- 
tary caves amid tlie mountains ; of tenor 
yet were their little storvs of provi- 
sions plundered ; and on more tlian 
one occasion the whole community of 
the convent <»f Siiuii wero driviiii fnun 
their desert home, and fnrciMl to s(H)k 
refuge amid tlie glens aiul elifls of tlio 
surrounding mounhiins. The remains 
of convents, churches, and chajMsls, 
with the vast numbers of grottoes un<l 
hermitages still seen among the moun- 
tains, corroborate the assertion of 
chroniclers, that from 6000 to 7000 
monks and anchorites were at one time 
located in this dreary region. Pil- 
grims, too, flocked to it from every 
country to i)erform tlieir devotions at 
the very spot where the Divine Glory 
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WM maiufostod nt tlio giving of ilio 
Law. 

In tho 14th centy. tho convent was 
visited by seveml travellers from Eu- 
rope. Rudolf von Suchcm states that 
there were then 400 monks in it under 
an arclibishop. There were also at 
that time six other inhabited convents 
in tho peninsula, besides a number of 
liermitc^cs. In tho early part of tho 
17th conty. all the latter were deserted, 
and tho community at Sinai hatl 
dwindled down to CO ; at present the 
number of monks is only 24, and no 
prolate has been resident for a century. 

"Tlie archbishop is elected by a 
(ynmcil of tho monks, which manap^ 
in common tho afTaint of this convunt 
and tho branch at Cairo. Tliis prolate 
is always selected from tho priests of 
Uio moniMtory ; and having then Ixicn 
consncmtod as bishop by tho patriarch 
of Jornsalem, he becomes one of tlio 4 
indopcndont archbishops of the Greek 
Oliurch. Were ho present he would 
have but a single voice in the manage- 
ment of tho affairs of the convent 
as a member of tho council. While 
residing at a distance he has no au- 
thority or connection with it, except 
to receive money and presents from its 
revenues." The prior is elected by the 
council, and is the local chief. 

The discipline is exceedingly rigor- 
ous ;' and one can scarcely comprehend 
the motives that impel men, not merely 
to banish themselves from tlio society 
of their fellows, but from spheres of 
usefulness and activity, and at the 
same time to submit to privations such 
as few under any ctrcnnistances would 
endure. Jtoligious enthusiasm has a 
]K)werfnl influonco over both mind and 
b«Kly ; but there is littlo evidence of it 
among tho simplo fraternity at Sinni. 
Flesh and wine aro entirely prohibited ; 
and during tho groat fast the monks 
aro forced to abstain from butter, 
milk, and every S])oei(« of animal pro- 
duct, and even from olive-oil. Their 
only food is bread, boiled vegetables, 
and fruit Add to this that tho ser- 
vice of the Greek riluid is performed 
in the eh. eigtU times in the 24 hrs. ; 
and every brother mu:$t be present at 



least /our times, twioo during tho day 
ami twice during the nighL Their 
colls are small and have uo fomitim) 
beyond a carpet and a mattress. Tho 
fothers spend their weary days between 
their devotions and the trades which 
tho requirements of their sitaation 
compel them to take up — one is cook, 
another tailor, another shoemaker, 
another smith, another mason, another 
carpenter, another gardener ; and one 
is oven denominated librariant but his 
offlco is a sinecure. There is indeed 
a library, but no one, except a stray 
and curious traveller, over thinks of 
entering it 



Tho Library will bo to tlio Biblical 
scholar one of tho most interesting por- 
tions of tho convent. Unfortunately 
tho monks aro not literary men, and 
their library has been greatly neglected. 
In consequence of the visits of Tischon- 
dorf and other critical scholars, a slight 
improvement has taken place of late. 
It contains about 1500 vols, of printed 
books, many of which aro soiled, torn, 
and dilapidated. Tho books are of 
littlo value, and of little use. But it 
also contains a largo number of M88., 
chiefly Arabic and Greek, some of 
which are of very groat value, and 
of high antiouity. Here Tischen- 
dorf mscoverod tne now celebrated 
Codex SinaiHcus, tho only complete 
uncial MS. of tho New Testament wo 
possess, and one of tho oldest and most 
valuable. Two other beautiful and 
valuablo MSS. aro still hero. They 
aro not kopt in tho library with tlio 
other books ; but aro carefully locked 
up in a chamber called tho Arch- 
bishop's Rcxnn. Of lato tlio monks 
have occasionally shown somo unwill- 
ingness to (X)rmit travellers to outer 
tho library, or inspoct their more 
precious literary treasures. A littlo 
persuasion, and a Uberdl hakshitk 
gracefully arlministered, will soon re- 
move all obstacles. Tne two MSS. 
are : — 1. A copy of the Psalter in 
Greek, written on twelve 12mo. pages. 
Tho letters are very small, but beau- 
tifully formed. 2. An EvangeUetanj, 
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containing tlie Losaons from tho Goa- 
poUi usod in tho Grouk OUuroh. It 
J8 a small folio volume, about 1 ft. long 
by in. wide, and 3 in. thick. It is 
bound in crimson velvet ; ono side is 
oriuunontod with carved brass-work. 
It contains about 300 leaves of fine, 
white, and beautifully dressed vellum. 
Soveral loaves at the beginning contain 
illuminated drowings of Our Lord, the 
Virgin, tho Kviiug(;lists, and Bt. Luke. 
Tho MS. is written in 4jold uiu:kdleUfir», 
with 2 coluums on cuch page. The 
initial letters ore large and ornuiuentcd. 
On tho whole, it is among tlio most 
imposing and beautiful Greek MSS. 
oxtant. It may probably bo assigned 
to tho 8th century. 



KxcunsioNs. 

To Jebd Musa, Sufsafeli, and 8^ 
Calheritie, — ^This excursion requires, to 
do it justice, two days. The best plan 
is to send forward the articles of food 
ami clothing needed for tho night to 
tho siiuiU convent of cI-'Arb'aiu in 
Wudy Leja. 

Tho usual egress from tho convent 
to ilebel Musa is by tho garden, from 
a suuili building on tlie wall of which 
there is an cosy descent, by tho aid of 
a ro|X), to tlio base of tho mountain. 
Tho path leads behind the convent, 
and ascends diagonally tho mountain- 
side, till it enters between overhang- 
ing cliffs. In 25 min. thero is a cool 
spring, where tho pilgrim can breathe 
a moment, as ho quafis a cup, beneath 
the shade of an im|X3nding rock. Then 
onward through tho nai-row ravine, 
scFombling over and among huge fi-og- 
monts of granite. A small c1iai)el 
dedicated to tho Virgin is soon passed, 
if we do not linger a moment to learn 
its tradition, which is as follows : — On 
ono occasion the monks woro so vigor- 
ouslv attacked by fleas that they 
rusofved to ileo tho convent Forming 
in procossiou, they proceeded to take 
loavo of tho various sacred spots; 
but when passing this spot tlio Virgin 
apjioarod to ttiem, and pledged her 



woixl that sho would herself banish 
their tormentors, and bring besides a 
larger concourso of pilgrims to tlioir 
shrines. The monks returned to their 
quarters; they affirm too tliat the 
Virgin kept her wortl, and that tho 
convent is still free fi'om tho plague 
of fieas. But ti-avellcrs are somowimt 
sceptical on this point. 

A little fai'ther up is a double gate- 
way, where, in the palmy duyH of 
monkery, priests always stooil to eim- 
fess pilgrims. After jtossing the 2iiil, 
the traveller emerges on a little plain, 
with a solitary cypress, bene^Uh whoso 
shade is a well of pure water. Tho 
rugged head of Jebel Musa now rises 
boliJUy on tho left; wliilo in frant, 
beyond the deep ravhie, St. Catherino 
towers to tho sky. On the right is a 
long ridge of rocks and peaks, extend- 
ing for netirly 2 m., and tcrniiiiatiiig 
in the bold cliff that rises from tlio 
bosom of tho plain of ll&hah. Tliis is 
tlie Horeb of the monks, and tho true 
" Mount of tho Law." 

Betting out again, wo pass a low 
rude building containing the chapels 
of Elijah and Elisha. Here is shown 
tho narrow grot whero tho former 
dwelt in llorob (1 Kings xix). From 
henco the ascent becomes steei>er, but 
a rude staircase has been constrnctiHl 
on which the traveller will probably 
be shown the footmarks of Moham- 
med's camel. The summit is gained 
at last— a little platform some 30 
paces in diameter, partly coverod 
with the ruins of former buildings. 
At its eastern end is a cliapol; and 
near it a mosque, for Moses is a Mus- 
lem saint. Notwitlistanding tho ele- 
vation of the ix!nk (7100 ft. above the 
scia, and 2000 above tho convent), tho 
view is by no means extensive. On 
the W. and S.W. it is shut in by tho 
higher ridges of Tiniah and St Cathe- 
rine. No ^mrt of the plain of Itahnh 
is visible from it; and it must at oneo 
strike every visitor that there is no 
nlaee at or near its baso suitable fur a 
large encampment, so that the words 
of Scripture might bo applicable: 
** 1'he Lord will como down in tlie 
Bight of (M ilKi people u|x>n Mount 
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Binai." This is tho Sinai of tlio 
monks, but certainly not that of tbe 
Bible. 



Jebd Sufstlfeh, "tho mountain of 
tho Willow, Sinai. — ^To complete 
tlio day 8 excui-sioii, I recommend a 
>valk to the summit of Sufs&feh. Tlic 
way is somewhat rough and rugged, 
though not so very bjul but tliat even 
ladies have followed it, antl may do so 
agsiin. Tho road loads back to tlie 
cypress-tree, and then along tlio west- 
ern brow of tho ridgo (Horebofthe 
monks) to tho small chnpcl of St. 
John the l^qitist, and to another near 
tho extremity of tho ridgo dedicated to 
the " Virgin of the Zone." Fi-om the 
latter tho minmn't of Sufs&feh rises 
steeply. It is easily scaled, however, 
and J of an hour's tough clunbing 
brings us to tho toj), tho view from 
which, and tho holy associations it 
calls up, aro ample rewards for 
tho toil. The summit is very clearly 
defined, rising high above all the 
other peaks near it. In front it 
descends in broken crags of naked 
granite to Wady-er-Rilliah. The view 
n-om it is not so extensive as that from 
Jebel Mftsa, but it is far moro inte- 
resting and impressivo. Tho whole 
extent of the plain of H&hah, mea- 
suiiug moro than two miles in lengUi, 
and ranging from one-third to two- 
thirds of a mile in breadth, is visible. 
The eye can follow its windings as it 
runs away among tho mounttdns in the 
distance. The level expanse of Wady 
csh-Sheikh which joins ItAliah, is also 
seen oiiening out on the right ; while 
op])osite it, on tho left, is another 
S(K*.ti()n of plain forming a recess in the 
mountains. I^Vom near tho summit a 
mviuo runs down into llAliah. Up 
this ravine the ascent may bo made 
from tho plain. It is rugged and 
steep ; but an active mountaineer, such 
as Moses was, could easily acconi- 
plisli it. 

There can scarcely bo a doubt that 
this is *'The mount of tho Lord." 
Every requirement of tho Sacred 
Nanxktivo is supplied, and every inci- 



dent illustrated, by the features of tho 
surrounding district Here is a plain 
sufficient to contain tho Israoiidsh 
camp, and so close to the mountain's 
base that barriers could bo erected to 
prevent tho rash or tlie heedless from 
touching it. Here is a mountain-top 
where the clouds that enshrined Uio 
Lord when He descended upon it 
would be visible to the multitude, 
even when in fear they would with- 
draw from tho bnse, and retire to a 
distance. From this peak the thun- 
derings and the voice of Jehovah 
would resound with terrific effect 
through the plain, and away among 
tho clifis and glens of tho surround- 
ing mountains. When descending 
through tho clouds tliat shrouded it, 
Moses could hear the songs and shouts 
of tho people as they danced round 
the golden calf. In ** tho brook that 
descends out of tho Mount," through 
the ravine into Bilhah, he could cast 
the dust of the destroyed idol. In 
fact, the mountain, the plain, the 
streamlet, and the whole topography, 
corresi)ond in every respect to tlio 
historical narrative of Moses. 

The words of Dean Stanley are 
equally graphic and convincing. " No 
one who has approached tho Has 
Sas&fch through that noblo plain, or 
who has looked down upon tlio plain 
from that majestic height, will will- 
ingly part with the belief that these 
are tlie two essential features of tho 
view of the Israelite camp. That 
such a plain should exist at all in 
front of such a clift' is so remarkable a 
coincidence with tho Sacred Narrative, 
as to furnish a strong internal or^- 
ment, not merely of its identity with 
the scene, but of the scene itself having 
been desc^rilxnl by an eye-witness." 

The whole distance between tho 
sunmn'ts of Jebt^l Mftsa and Sufsafeli 
may 1k) traverw^l by any one occus- 
tomwl to mountain tnivel in an hour 
and tt half. No traveller should ne- 
glect, whatever may bo his theory 
al)out tho Holy rlaces, to climb 
Sufsafeh,and tlius obtain a view which 
is not suqiassed in interest or gran- 
deur by any in the Peninsula. 
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Deir el-ArVain, ♦*tho Convent of 
tho Forty.'* — In descending from Jubcl 
Sufs&foh to this convent our way leaiU 
iHick ttonio diatunco towanls Jcbel 
MtiiBt; then, turning nioru to the right, 
\io doHuenil diiigonully the weBteni 
«lecUvity of tlio ridge, iMisuing a little 
cliaiiol dedicated to St. Pantelctmon, 
from whence an Iiour'u ucramble down 
cliilii and through glena brings us to 
the little sanctuary of the " Martyiu'* 
This convent is iierluqis even of ohlor 
date tlian Unit of St. Catherine. Tlie 
tragic story of its origin and numo has 
already been given. It is now deserti'd 
by monks, and onlv occupied by a few 
families of tho Jebaliyeh Arabs, who 
cultivate tlio gardens connected with 
it. Hero tlio eye is refreshed by tho 
vorduro of orchards and an extensive 
olivo-grovo; while tho tall, graceful 
^loplars, so rare in this thirsty land, 
gixaitly cidiauco tho beauty of the 
scene. A night in sudi a place is 
dreary enough ; but sliould the " moon 
bo out" to silver each mountain peak, 
and cast tho yawning gulfs between 
into deep(':r shade, a midnight i-amble 
tlirough the glen will bo cheiished by 
memory among tho gitindest scenes 
over eye gazed on, or filncy pictrntxl. 

.MouiU SI. Catherine, Jebel K&the- 
rin.~An early start is recommended, 
as well to enjoy tho cool morning air 
during a toilsome mardi of 3 hours 
over none of tho best of roads, an 
to Becuro the glorious view ore the 
sun's rays liave yet dimmed the crys- 
talline purity of the atmosphere. The 
path leads us up Wady Lej&r— a wild, 
narrow gorge, terminating in a huge 
fissure in the mountain-side, aptly 
tcmicil ShiUc MQsa, ** Moses* Cleft.^' 
Ten minutes above tlte convent two 
lofty rocks shut in tho valley on the 
right and left, both of which have 
many of thoso mysterious inscriptions 
upon them already so often alluded to ; 
one of the two is almost covered with 
them. About an hour fai-thcr up is a 
fountain of ice-cold water called Ma*- 
yan csh-Shumilir, **tho Fountain of 
tlie Partridge *'— because, as tradition 
has it, it was discovered by the llutter- 



ing of one of theso bhds, when tho 
moidu were bringing down the lx>nes 
of St. Catherine from tlio summit 'J'lio 
nivine is passeil ; and tho niountitin 
si<lu is before uh, sprinkled hero and 
tliero with dwarf shrnlis aii<l swcct- 
scented herbs. At last tho itx'ky pile 
is surmounted, and we seat oursi;lvcs 
boncatli tho slmde of the little eha]>el, 
to 1*0 vol at leisun; in the glorious 
lianoraimi. Nearly the whole |M>-nin- 
sula is before us like a huge eniliossed 
map. On the S.W. alone is tlio view 
interrupted by the sharp ]Hndc of Uni 
Shaunier. Away on the S.E. is thu 
Arabian Gulf, with its little islands ; 
while stretching northwaixl um the 
still waters of 'Akabidi, 1x>girt by 
azure-tinted mountains. The desert 
l»lain of Ka*a lies at our feet on the 
other side of the ])euinsida, its shore 
washed by the waves of the Gulf of 
Suez, which looks like a mighty river 
mlling through a lx>undlcss desert. 
On tlie N.W. is Serbal, its jagg(Ml 
l)caks rising up clear and sharp out of 
a maze of lower hills ; and on the N. is 
the "Sandy PMn," Debbet cr-Hanihai, 
shut in , by the long range of Tih. 
Such a troubled sea — such a ** Irozuii 
tempest " of black, weather - worn, 
rugged mountain-ix)aks — such a bomuU 
less expanse of desert, human eye luis 
seldom, if ever, wandered over, llcrr, 
says tradition, on this mountain peak, 
the spirit-wafted bones of St. Calhcriiio 
lirst touched tho (iirth alter their 
flight from Alexandiia; and hence 
wei-e they borne by pious hands to tho 
peaceful retreat in the convent where 
they have now reposed for some 15 
centuries. 

Bach to tlte Caiivenl. — Descending 
again by the same way to the shiiiie of 
the Forty Martyrs, wo take anotlio 
routo to the conviait, round the base 
of Sufsufuh. This is a Via Sacra 
to the good fathers, along which, as 
Dr. Robinson lias stiid, they have, *^ as 
a matter of convenience," grou])ed to- 
gether all the Holy Places they know 
of in connexion with Sinai. In a 
spirit of charity, if not of faith, let us 
ixjrform tho pilgrunagc. 
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Twenty minutes down the valley is 
tlio '*Ilock of llorcV which Moses 
Binoto with his rod, and from which 
wiit(T guHhcMl forth to supply tho wants 
of tho murmuring iHruoiites. It is 
a largo iHolutcd cube of coarso red 
granito, which lias fallen from the 
clilf overhead. In front, in an oblique 
lino from top to bottom, runs a seam 
of finer texture, from 12 to 14 in. wide, 
liaving in it several Jiorizontal crevices. 
These, it is said, are the impressions 
of the ** rod,'* and the seam is tho mark 
left bv the flowing water. 

Below tills point the rocks that line 
tho valley are in places almost covered 
with Siiiaitio inscriptions. At tlie 
opening of the wady into the plain of 
K&hah are two gardens markmg the 
sites of two old convents, tliat on tho 
left dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and that on the right to St. 
Mary of David. To the northward 
tho guides will point out tho place 
whore tho earth opened its mouth to 
swallow Koroh, Dathan, and Abirom. 
Tho tragic event, however, occurred at 
Kadonh, which googmpliors have placed 
ott tlio Houthem Iwrdor ufPalcHtinc. 
(Num. xvi.) 

Farther eastward, in front of Sufsil- 
fell, is a hole in a gninito roc^k, level 
wiUi tlio sand : tliis is tho mouhl in 
which Aaron cast the ** golden calf.' 
The spots where Aaron stood while 
tho pcoplo danced round tlie idol, 
where Moses first saw them and broke 
tho "Tables of the Law/' &c. &c., 
ore all caitjfully noted by the monks. 
The convent is gained by the valley of 
Shu*eib, and tlie whole distance from 
el-'Arb'ain is about 1^ hr. 

Tho remarks of Mr. Beamont, a 
recent and observant travcllcr» are im- 
portant as showing that some traces 
of the Scripture names still linger 
around Mount Sinai. — **Two or throe 
facts seem to mo well wortliy of obser- 
vation. Immediately above Wady 
csh-Sheikh rises Gebel Kureia; tho 
front of this is named Gcbel Seneh, . 
Separated from tho ccntnil cluster of 
Gcbel Musa by Wady Leja, runs 
another parallel range of Sinaitic rocks. 
To ono of these tho name Vrrdjbeh is 



given. .Supposing, then, that this 
nomenclature was correct, we have a 
cluster bearing the name of Sonoh 
{Sinai) on tho right of Gebel Musa, 
and ono licaring the naino Urrcbbch 
{Jloreb) on tho left.** Mr. Beamont 
lx)ing an Arabic scholar, and his ear 
liaving been long accustomed to tho 
native pronunciation, tliese statements 
are deeply interesting, and ought to 
stimulate further inquiry. 

Other JCxeursions. — Tho preceding 
excursion embraces all that is really 
or traditionally " sacred '* around 
Sinai ; but the love of scenery, or of 
novelty, or ** a truant disposition," may 
induce some to go beyond the orthc 
dox boundaries, and revel in new 
ground. To sudi I would recommend 
a five days* tour to the mysterious 
mountain Um Shaumer, from which, 
common report affirms, strange, un- 
earthly sounds aro ofton heaid to 
issue; and thenco to Tftr. Burck? 
hardt visited Um Shaumer, and at- 
tempted to scale its highest peak, but 
hen) even that intrepid travellor was 
iMifiled. It woM, however, scaled in tlio 
year 18U2 by a |iarty of three Knglish- 
nieii who state, ** There is no real 
dilllculty in the ascent of Om Shaumer 
except at the Ctiemin^e, which leads 
up to the Uajr el-Bint, or * maiden 
stone,' which had hitherto repelled 
all comers. The lost peak of a high 
mountain is generally one of tho moBt 
difficult pouits. But though without 
risk, the whole climb was laborious to 
a degroo. Tho debris of a Swiss 
niountain are very often partly covered 
with vegetation, or at least scoured in 
their places by growth of moss or 
lichen. But on these hills aU is baio, 
sharp gronite or volcanic rock, dis- 
placed or in niu; and the whole 
ascent of the great ravine, which leads 
up to tho cenUnl peak of Om Shaumer, 
is ono mass of huge,* insecure fnu^- 
mcnts of syenite, Iving on an extremely 
abrupt slope. Ihero was plenty of 
Ktiow in the clefts of the mountain, 
but it gave no assistance on tho steep 
ilxmlemmi our friends had to mount. 
Tho way to it leads up Wady Shu'eib, 
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and for 1} hr. foUo\^8 tlio patli to 
ShOrin. It then tuniH to the right, 
winding through Huhliiuo ravines, 
wilder and grander oven tlian those ou 
the route from Suez, and over low 
jagged ridges, till at the end of some 9 
liru. wo reach the little conveut of 
Antous, situated ou the side of tlie 
mountain, above a spring. The ascent 
luay be made fwm this now desolate 
ruin. The English party above men- 
tioned timed Qieir cxjxidition as fol- 
lows: — Convent to sleeping place in 
Wady llahaby, 6 hrs.; Wady Kahaby 
to the ridge opposite Um Shaumer, 
3 hrs. ; desceut to base of mountain, 
35 min. ; base to summit, 2 hrs. 

The view from the summit is very 
grand, and well ntpays the fatigue of 
the tisceiit. It enibraecs the Ited S(;a, 
tliu (iulfs of Akaba aii<l Snc:^, and the 
iicaks and ridges lying between theni. 
Mount Bt. Catherine confines the view 
nortliwanl. 

Tlio old roiid to Tdr leads past the 
ruined Convent of Antous at the foot 
of Uui Shaumer, and by it the tiu- 
veller may proceed to that town. The 
dirttanee is a long day's march. 

Tur is a poor wretched village, 
situated ou the side of a little bay, the 
only poi't in the peninsula. The plain 
around is low and marshy; but the 

Edm groves and orchards are very 
ixuriant; and at the foot of the 
ucighboming mountains are numerous 
springs of sweet water. The ruins of 
a small fortress, of a convent and 
private houses, show tliat it was for- 
merly more x>opulous tlian it is at 
present. 

It would seem tliat Tur was the 
ancient landing-place of pilgrims on 
tlio way to the sanctwuies of Sinai. 
It formerly contained a convent and 
iMMpicCf which were still iMx;upied 
wheu visited by llievenot in 1G58. 
The dttto groves and gardens around 
'J*Ar uru verv exttMiHivu and fruitful. 
Orunge, uubk, and mulberry trees also 
grow luxuriantly. A sliort distance 
fivun the town are warm sinings, called 
JfummOm MDsa, ''The Uaths of 
AloM^" celebnited for their medicinal 
]iro|M.Tties. 



A low mnge of cretaceous hills runs 
northward from Tftr along tlio anst. 
One )>eak of the range, a few miles 
from the town, is called Jebel Mokatteh, 
"The Written Mountain." Ou its 
rocks and cliffs are numbers of Sinaitic 
mscidptions, usually shorter than tliose 
of Wady Mokatteb, and with more 
figures. 

Farther north lies Jebd Nahm, ** The 
Bell Mountain," which gets its name 
from the following legend : In former 
days a convent stood upon it, contain- 
ing a largo body of monks. Convent, 
monks, and all suddenly disapixxired, 
leavuig not a truce behind. The 
convent bells, however, continued to 
ring at the regular hours, and the 
Arabs aflirni that they may slill lie 
heard. The wK^iet of the niyshuiiuis 
Himnds was di.seovere<l by WrllstinMl. 
They are occasioned by partit'les of 
sand and gravel falling over the bare 
rocks and clifis on the mountain-side. 
The liedawin, however, still i-etain 
their old superstitious fears. 

There aro two routes from Tfir to 
Sinai. One is through a succ^ession of 
wild and rugged ravines almost direct 
to the plain of Bahah at the foot of 
Sinai. ^ The other is more interesting, 
but longei*. It leads diagonally across 
the plain of Ka'a to the mouth of 
Wady Hebrun (about 7 hrs.). Heiio, 
on the smooth face of the granite 
cliifs, are many Sinaitie inseiiptiuns; 
and others are found higher up in 
side valleys. Wady Hebrun hsis a 
streamlet, groves of palms luid nubk 
ti'ccs, and presents a pleasing cM)utrast 
to the parclied desolation of the coast- 
plain. The Ujipcr jtart of the wady is 
calkxl Soluf, and it leads to the foot of 
Nukb el-lIu\Yy, which wo cross to 
Sinai. 

Some have supixised that this was 
the rrmte followed by the Isnu^lites in 
their appriNteh to Sinai ; but tlu) glen 
)M;ing narrow and in i»}iuKiS rnggixl, 
il. woidd siniively have Ixion selected for 
the passage of a great host. 

Other shoi-t excursions may bo made 
to the summits of the s(;veral nionn- 
tain-iK'aks i-ound the convent and the 
plain of li&liah, such as Jebel ed-Doir, 
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down a wild clcfl in whoso side shoots 
a bright ray of sunshine, at a certain 
season every ycnr, on tho convent 
below, and is, of course, proclaimed by 
tlio monks a stiinding mimelo, as it 
liglits up as " with celestial glory ** tho 
cha|)cl of the "Burning Bush." On 
tho summit of Jel)el ed-Deir stands a 
cross, scKJU from afar— a Ktrango, ini- 
prossivo object surmountuig tlio wild 
l)0)iks of Binai. 

'J'ho plain of Sebuyah, on tho S.JO, 
side of Jebel MAsa, deserves a more 
cnrcful and comph^to survey than has 
yel. Uv.n given to it. 8omo suppose it 
to bo tho trnn silo of tho eheanipment 
uf Ismel. If so, thou tlto monks aro 
right, and Jebel AI{ksa is the real 
"Mounbiin of the Law." Tho base 
of tlio mountain rises abmjitly from 
tho plain; but in other rcsi>ects tho 
locality does not appear so nccordant 
with tho Scriiitiux) narrative as the 
plain of Knbah. It is too narrow and 
too rugged for a great encampment 



ROUTE 2. 

MOUNT SINAI TO 'AKABAII. 

II. M. 

Convent to 'Ain Hudhem, Jla- 

teroih 18 

Shore of Gulf of *Akabah .. 9 
CasUeof'Akabah 23 15 

Total 50 15 

Travellers during their few days* 
rcsidcnco at tho convent gcncmlly 



accept from tho fathers only tho 
shelter of a roof, with brood and 
water. Tlio hard faro of tho refectory 
few will relish ; flesh can only bo hod 
from without ; littlo luxuries, such as 
pitjserved dates, aro bought at more 
than their vahie ; all guides are paid 
for at a fixed tariff, most of which tiio 
monks pocket. ITie minimum re- 
ceived by tho Superior for lodging, 
bi-ead, and water, is 100 piastres or 
alx>ut 1{. sterling a-head, over and 
above fees to cook, |)ortor, &c. This 
somo will think extravagant for such 
accommodation in such a placo; but 
few will object to it. ] tetter iniv it 
with a good grace, and oven adtl an 
extra dollar, tiian leave the Superior 
witli a rufUcd oounteuanco. 

The way to 'Akabah and Palesthio 
lies down Wady Shu'eib, and then to 
the right along Wady esh-Shoikli. In 
2>^ h. is the tomb of Bhoikh Sftlih, from 
which tho valley lakes it namp. It is 
in the estimation of tho Arabs ono of 
tlie most sacred 8i)ots in tlio peninsula. 
It is a rude stone building, containing 
tho humble tomb of the saint, around 
which are hung somo votivo offerings, 
that show 08 much as anytliing oTso 
tho abject poverty of tho people, — mcro 
*' shreds and patches." Sheikh Sftlih 
is said to have been the progenitor of 
the S&w&lihah Arabs. Once a year, in 
the month of June, all the tribes of the 
Tawarah make a pilgrimago to liis 
tomb, oncamp round it for three days, 
kill sheep in honour of the saini, and 
present (borings. 

A littlo in advance of tliis spot tho 
road turns to tlio rt out of Wady osh« 
Sheikh, and in 80 min. posses a well 
called Abu Suweirah. An hour £ur- 
ther brings us to the waterslicd between 
tho gulfs of Suez and 'Akabah. Wo 
now advance in an eastward direction, 
over a region of low, rugged, and blade 
hills, intersected by shallow, bare ra- 
vines, till in somo 2 lu^. we enter the 
dark mountain ridge of Fer*a by a 
narrow clefl-like ravine, which con- 
tinues for 6 hrs. winding among naked 
rocks and clifls—ono scene of sternest 
grandeur. Tho moimtains aro diicfly 
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grUiiatoin, wiili soino ftlato, und hero 
and tlicro veins of jMrpliyry; while 
the higher jx^alu have cresttt of sand- 
stone. A few sliruhs gi-ow in the hot- 
tom of Uio glen, hut the sides are en- 
tirelv hare. TIio name of this glen is 
Wody S'al. Tiic niountuius on the left 
at last disappear, and the hwad ** Sandy 
Plain" (Dehbet er-Ramleli) opens up 
a view to the hose of the Till range. 
Now tlio fdcill and experience of the 
guido are put to the test, tor tlie coun- 
try for many a long mile is dreary, 
desolate, featureless, and pathless. 
Onward the little caravan sweeps, with 
noiseless footfall, over bleak hills, 
tlirough liurclied vales, and acixjss 
sandy downs, till, after nearly 7 hrs. 
tiuvcl, the sheikh affirms that 'Ain el- 
Iludliora is not far distant, and camels 
are desiiatched for a supply of water. 
On many of the isolated rocks of this 
dreary plain aro Sinai tic inscriptions; 
and one rock, called by Dean Staidey 
'* Uerimat Uaggag,*' has its lower part 
almost coveredwitii them. There are 
hero also inscriptions in Arabic, two or 
Utreo in Greek, witli many animals, 
some recent, hut the greater paii of 
the same date as the Siuaiti'c inscrip- 
tions. 

There can be little doubt that 'Ain 
Hudhera is, in name at least, the mo- 
dem representative of the Jlazeroth of 
the Bible, the third station of the 
Israelites after Sinai (Num. xi. 35, and 
xii. 15, 16). The radical letters in tlie 
Arabic and Hebrew names aro the same, 
and the position answers well, being 
about 18 hrs. from Sinai. Hei-e the Isra- 
elites established tiieir first i)ermanent 
camp after leaving the plain of llaliali ; 
here Aaron and his sister Miriam tried 
to excite a i-ebellion against Moses; 
and hero the guilty Miriam was smitten 
with leprosy. In that di-eary waste 
behind us, through which wo have 
just passed, the Israelites murmured, 
and longed for the dainties of Egypt. 
To rebuke their unbelief tlie Lord 
sent them a miraculous supply of 
quails; and then, to punish their re- 
bellion, He swept away thousands by 
the plague. 

Thei-u \n some difficulty, however, 
in lixiiig the exact position of the 



Israelitisli camp. The country around 
Hudhem is rugged. l)r. "Wilson men- 
tions a plain 15 miles north of Shmi, 
called Hudhera. Stanley thinloi the 
fountain el-'Ain, some dislaueo north 
of Hudheiti, ought ratlier to 1x) 1*0- 
gardcd as the site of Hazeroth, l>ccauso 
it is the most important fountain in 
this whole region. The a2)i)roach to 
'Ain is cosy ; uie glens around it have 
good pastures ; and the road fmm it to 
the Aclanitic gulf, along whose shore 
tho Israelites seem to have maix'hiul, 
is open through Waily Wetir. lV;r- 
hajis Hazeroth may have boon tho 
name of a disti-ict. The scenery of 
Wady Wetir is uusui-passcil in tho 
]Xininsula. **As wo tmiied to tho 
rt. into Wady Wetir (says Miss Mar- 
tineau) wo camo ui)on a scene which 
migiit almost be called verdant. Tlio 
asphodel and other plants, which grew 
on porches and in crevices in the red 
rock, were of the liveliest green, while 
tamariskssprcad their spmwlinggrowth 
in all nooks and on namy platibrms. 
ITie white sand under foot, the verdure 
skirting the mountains, and the i)re- 
cipitous rocks, of a rich red luie, rising 
so as to narrow the sky, and to lessen 
the glare to a pleasant light, filled us 
with a delight altogether new." Tho 
view through the gorge when we catch 
the first glimpse of tho mountains of 
Aitibia, with tne deep blue of the sky 
above, and the deeper tint of tho sea 
below, is described as *' like a peep at 
faiiy land through tho moutii of a 
giant*s cave." 

From the point wo liad reached in 
tho wilderness, near Hudhera, our path 
runs through a rugged countiy neai* 
the base of the southern branch of tho 
Tih momitains. In less than lialf an 
hour is a narrow pass, and a slight 
descent among sandstone hills. Hero 
on tlie rocks to the left aro some rude 
Arabic inscriptions, with sketches of 
various known and a few unJmown ani- 
mals. Passing Wady Ghuzaleh with 
its sandstone clifis, and a network of 
other wadys, we at length roach tho 
narrow ravine of S'adeh, which we fol- 
low in its windings down to the ixjb- 
bly shore of the Uiilf of 'Akubali. A 
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Hiiiall bmcktsli fountain, callod 'Ain 
Niiwcibi'o, if) near tlio month of tlio 
riivinc, and just 9 hrs. distant from 
Hazorotli. 

IMcnmut is tlio sip:ht of iho waters 
after the ]M\rc]icd desolation of tiio 
riM'ky wildnrnoRH; pleasant too in the 
^fiitio nniniuinii^of tlio waves an tliey 
break on the pebbly beacli, after tlio 
doatli-liko silonoo of tho glens of Sinai. 
]ly the fliiv-Bldo one never feels alone, 
evcm tboit^li tho shoro bo solitary as 
that of Klatli's Gulf. Every heavinp^ 
of a wave seems liko a thmb of friend- 
nliip's li«»nrt, and every '• voices of tho 
wuterH" liko thowhiH|K',r of aflfcction. 
Here thcro is something moro tlian 
this — tho scenery on tho ono hand is 
HO wild, so bare, and on tho other so 
ethereal, so fairy-like, that ono is never 
tired gazing on it. Now wo glanco at 
Bomo new fcaturo of tho mountain 
Iwirricr; and now turn our eyes over 
tho deep blue waters to tho beautiful 
hills of Arabia, whoso rich tints aro 
over elianging, from tho " russet huo " 
of early mom, to tho light azuro of 
noonday, and tho deep purple of even ; 
and then besides, tho countless shells 
that sti-ew tho beach, exhibiting end- 
less varieties of graceful forms and deli- 
cate colours, fill tho mind with ad- 
miration and wonder. 

And this is tho Gulf of Elatii, on 
which, well-nigh 3000 years ago, tho 
ilects of Solomon sailed, Ix^riiig tho 
gold of Ophir, and tho S]>ico8 of India, 
to tho little kingdom of Israel. (1 Kings 
ix.) But the kingdom of Israel liaM 
]oiigHin<*o ]mims(m1 away; andtheCJnlf 
of JOlath is deserlod now as the wihler- 
)u*HS that surroiuHls it; and the wealth 
of tho I<}a8t is conveyed by another 
channel tr) another little kingdom in 
tho Western Ocean. 

A long nmrt^li of moi-o than 14 hn, 
brings us U) a ]ioiiit wliero a bold and 
rugged cliff projects into tho sea, leav- 
ing no space even for a bridle-path 
along its base. This, and another cliff 
farther in advance, arc surmounted by 
passes of great difficulty, such, in fact, 
n,s we have not hitherto encountered. 
The first is called liuweimirdt. It 
was in tho valley between the two 



that Burckhardt was attacked by tho 
robbers, ono of whom was killed bT 
his resolute attendant, Hamd ; and it 
was somowhcro in tliis regioa tliat 
Sheikh Sulcimftn, Mr. Fisk's guide, 
was sJiot dead by tho Muzeiny Ambs 
in 1842. As tho incident is in- 
stnictivo, I hero give it nearly hi 
Mr. Fisk*B own words. Ilo was es- 
corted, as is usual, by ono of tho tribes 
possessing the right of GiuifW, At 
that time thoMu»!iny wcro attempting 
to sccuro for themselves tho privilege 
of at least taking all travellers from 
the convent to 'Alcabah, through their 
own territory. While Mr. Fisk and 
party wore resting, tho day beforo tho 
murder, in Wady ol-Ain, a party of 
the Muzoinjr, hc*a(Iod by Sheikh Farrik, 
came to his Arabs to make a final 
effort at supporting, without bloodshed, 
their claim. When Farrik was about 
to retire, after an unsuccessful attempt, 
an Arab of his tribe secretly informed 
him that his (Farrik's) nephew had 
been shot on the previous day by one of 
Suleim&n's tribe. All negotiation was 
at once broken up, though it appears 
that Suleim&n never knew the cause. 
Tho Muzcuiy assembled in force, fol- 
lowe<l tho jMirty, and overtook them 
during tho night at tlieir encampment 
on the shoro of the gulf. Sheikh Sulci- 
miln was enticed away in tho morning 
under tlio plea of renewing negotiations. 
After somo talk. Sheikh Farrik sud- 
denly said to Suloimftn, ** Wo caro not 
for tho money, for there is blood between 
UB." That moment ono of tho Muzeiny, 
riilslng his gun, shot Knleimdii through 
tho Ixxly ; Farrik, drawing his sabro, 
cut him down, and two other shots 
immedint(;ly followe<l, completuig tho 
bloody tmg<3dy. Such is a n^cent and 
Htrikhig iimtanco of blooil revenge. 

After sniliiig iho two promontories, 
tho little island of Kuroiyoh ("tho 
Village ") comes in view in front, about 
J m. from tho shore. It is a cranito 
rock, somo 300 yimls in lengtTi, con- 
taining tho niins of a me<lia)val fort- 
ress, cncompnRsed by a wall with two 
gateways. This is 'the stronghold of 
Ailah mentioned by Abulfcda. Its 
founder is unknown ; but in a.d. 1182 
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it vrag heaogod by Rainald of Ohuiil- 
lon, and ro«ulod all hid ulTorU tu giiiii 
it. Ilk tlio time ol' tlio Arub bidtoriua 
it wus ulroiuly iiInuh1oiiu<1. Guiitiiiii- 
iiig iiloii{; ibu Hbtm), uiul Mwuipiii^ 
roimd tlio uurthorii cud of tlio gulf, wu 
at longtli reach tlio iialtn-grovctt and 
square fortroBH of 'Akabah, 9 lirs. march 
from tho pass of Iluwoiuiirat. 



*AKAIIAII— KliATU. 

Tho namo *AJcahaJi siguifics a *' stocp 
deaceut," and in derived ttam tho pass 
on tho Uij road, down the western 
mountoin, from the plateau of Tih to 
tho liead of tho gulf. As applied to 
the village and fortress tho uame is 
modem; but there is on important 
remark in the geography of Ednsi— ho 
caUs this pass 'AkabcU Allah, This 
gulf was from a very early period called 
the Gulf of Elath (or Ailah by the 
Greeks), from a city of that name which 
stood ou its shores (1 Kings ix. 2ii\ 
at its northern extremity (Duut iu SS, 
Tho town was rebuilt oy Azariaii 
King of Judali about 11.0. 800, and 
appears to have supplanted Eziou- 
gooer, whero tho fleet of Solomon was 
built (2 Kinffs iv. 22). It soon aOcr- 
wards passed into tho hands of tho 
King of Syria (2 Kings xvi. 6) ; and it 
rcmunod an important commercial city 
daring the wholo period of this coun- 
try's occupation by the Greeks and Bo* 
mans. It early bocamo uu opiscoiial 
see, and during tho 4th and 5th cen- 
turies bishops of Ailah wore present 
at tho councils of tho Ohnstion Cnm-cli ; 
but like so many other flourishing cities 
of Arabia and Syria, it fell to ruiu 
under tho withering rule of Islam. 
When Baldwin I. oi Jerusalem modo 
his bold excursion into Arabia be found 
Ailah forsaken (a.d. 1110), and placed 
iu it a garrison; but 50 years later 
Saladin wrested it out of tho hands of 
tho Crusaders. In Abulfeda's time it 
was deserted, with the exceptitm of the 
few soldiers left in tho castlo to guard 
tho Hfti camvans. About i m. uoilh 
of 'Akabah, near tho shore, aro somo 
mounds of rubbish, which doubtless 



mark tho site of tho ancient city ; and 
tlio wrutchutl huts of 'AkalNih aru now 
its only reprosentjitive. Tho premnit 
fortress (Ihin'kliunU myn) wuh built 
by a ruhir of lO^ypt iu Llio KiUi lutuly., 
u» 0110 of a long lino on tliu lluj rood ; 
inten<lod botli for tlio pmtection of 
pilgrims and tho storing of supplies. 
It is now garriHoiHHl by a fow •• irrogu- 
laiV* (^»nuiiaiid<H| by a iM)lty ullicor. 

Klatii and K/.i(Mi-golier aro luoii- 
tiontnl OH on the route (»f tho Isnu^litcH 
on their return from Kadesh. Tlicy 
wore refused a passage through Edoni, 
and were thus forced to travel round 
its southern and eastern borders. (Dent, 
ii. 8 ; Jud. xi. 18.) 



ROUTE 3. 

'AKADAII to WADY MUSA — ^TEl'UA. 

• Aknbah to Wady Ghtirundel . . 15 
Enter mountains of Edom . . . . 5 
Wady Musa— Petra 8 

Total 28 

'Akabah is the utmost point to which 
tho Tawaruh Aiubu can bufcly conduct 
tho traveller ; and before atteinptiiig 
to procxHjd to Petmau ajjrcenicntinust 
bo modo with tho 'Alawiu — an iiupu- 
dont and lawless set of vagabonds as 
ever pil«?rim had to deal with. TJicir 
old Sheikh Ilussoin acquired no cnvi- 
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able notoriety. His 8on Moliammccl is 
Ixjttcr n^portcxl of, at Icnst so far os 
ix'giinltf liis treatiuoiit of tliooo lie cou- 
duels : Mr. Bartlctt was satisfied with 
him ; and Dean Stanley says, ** I feel 
1x)und to mention the almost princely 
courtesy wliich lie showed to us during 
the journey." If travellers will re- 
fresh their memories with the few 
hints I have already given as to the 
mode of dcaUng with the I3cdaw!n 
and others, they will perhaps find it 
less difficult to deal oven with the 
'Alawin. 

The sums generally demanded by 
the Alawin for conveyuig the traveller 
to Tetra and Hebron are exorbitant. 
The following sums have been paid : — 
Kinntnir an<l llobertH, for a jMirty of 8 
]x)rsons — camels, escort, ike, 4500 
piastres. Dr. Oliu and party» for each 
camel 280 piastres, and for each Arab 
forming escort 2G0 |riasti'es. Miss 
Martincau and jmrty, each person to 
])ay 1000 piastres for escort, and 250 
over and above for every camel re- 
quired. Mr. Bartlctt, from 'Akabah to 
l*etra, and thence back to Cairo, 8000 
piastres, including everything. It is 
folly to ^my such a tax as this. There 
is little U) bo seen at 'Akabah, and 
there is nothing on tho route to attract 
Bixx;ittl attention more than in any 
other part of the desert. By turning 
from the convent of Sinai northward 
to the fortress of Nukhl, to which tho 
Tawarah can safely conduct the tra- 
veller, he escapes the 'Alawin, and can 
generally make a moderate bargain 
with tlio Tiftlmh Ara1)8 for an escort to 
Pctra. The ditrerenco in distance is 
not much over a day. If, however, 
tho traveller wishes to visit 'Akabah, 
it is 08 well to try to make an arrange- 
ment wiUi tlie Aluwin. Tlio distance 
to Fotrn is 3 days, thence to Hebron 
45 hrs., or 5 ccxkI days; I would, 
therefore, consitlor the sum of 300 
piastres for each camel suilicient to 
cover all expenses of guard, carriage, 
and sheikh. Dr. Bobinson paid onlv 
135 piastres ])cr camel from 'Akabah 
to Hebron tlirough tlie desert of Tih, 
though the distance is tho same as by 
Petiu. Should tho 'Alawin refuse a 
fair sum, Ixitter make a detour along 



tho Haj road westward to Nokhl with 
tho Tawarah—tliis is about 8 dayi^ 
and ought not to cost more Uian (H) 
piastres a camel ; but to provont im* 
position, it would be well to make a 
conditional agreement to this offcot 
witli tho Tawarah escort before leaving 
Cairo. At Nukhl TiAhah Arabs can 
generally be met with ; and sovcral 
parties have lately followed this route. 

Of late tlte route from 'Akabah to 
Petra lias been almost dosed against 
travellers. The wars of the Arab 
tribes, and tlie exactions and brutal 
insolonco of the fdlaJitn inhabitants 
of Petra, make an excursion to the 
"rock city" at once unpleasant and 
dangerous. Tho practicability or im- 
practicability of tho joumcv can gene- 
rally bo ascertained at Cairo ; and 
special inquiries should there bo 
made. 

Now, however, taking it for granted 
that the FoUahin are ])ro])itious, that a 
barfpiin has boon ooncludod, and tliat 
Sheikh Hussein or his son has taken 
the lead, we set out for tlie ** rock city 
of Edoin." Our way is up the 'Arabtih, 
tliat singular valley which, beginning 
at Antioch, divides Syria through its 
centre. It is hero parched and bar- 
ren ; bounded on both sitlcs by jaggixl 
mountain ranges. Up this valley tho 
Israolitcs probably^ journeyed from the 
wilderness of Sinai to Kadesh-barnea ; 
and down it they certainly came again, 
long afterwards, when refused a passage 
through the territories of Edom (Dout 
ii. 8). 

On outeriiig Wndy 'Arabali wo sec 
on tho I'j. side (2 hrs. from Akabah) 
a gap in tlio hills, called Wady ol-Ithm, 
whicli intersects tho mountain range, 
and still forms one of tho regular roMS 
from 'Akabah to Petra. In ancient 
times it was tlio line of the great high- 
way between Klath and that city. The 
range on the western side of the 'Ara- 
bali is here limestone, and that opposite ' 
granite. After passing tho openmg of 
tho Wady Ithm, the next important 
valley on tho right is Tubal, where the 
red sandstone first appears surmount- 
ing the granite. In about 15 hrs. from 
'Akabah tho entrance of Wady Ghfl- 
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mndel is soon on tho rt., a narrow 
gorge shut in by ruggod snniliitono 
clifEu. A sliort distaucu up it u a small 
fountain, around wliicli a fuw iialm- 
trocs cluster, und a vcnlant frraas-plat 
spreads out, iuviliiig us to pitch our 
touts on tho gruon turf, and luxnriutu 
for a tinio bcuuath iliu sliudo by the 
still waters. Homo 4 hrs. further N. 
is a rising ground nroliably tho water- 
shed of tlio 'Arubaii. A commanding 
view is hero obluiiiod sonUiwurd to- 
ward tho ancient Khith ; but one still 
more interesting lies on tho oppouite 
side to tlio N.K There oro tho 
mountains of Edoiu rising up, durk, 
and desolate, as if tho predicted curse 
had boon fulfilled; tlicro too, over- 
topping them all, is the double peak of 
mount Hor, toweiiDK like a hugo for- 
tress from its rocky base. 1 hr. more, 
and the scene is changed again. Tho 
bleak wastes of tho 'Arabah are left 
behind, und we enter the hills of Kdom, 
our narrow path making many a turn 
between fantastic clif&, through which 
tho slanting sun shoots long rays hero 
and Uiore, lighting up tlio rugged bot- 
tom of tho ravine. Tuits of gmss, and 
wild llowers, divernify tho litUo i>lat- 
forms tini«>ng the rucks ; whi le here anil 
tlieru a miniature corn-field affonls a 
pleasing contrast to the sombre coloms 
of tlio sandstone. The way becomes 
more and more entangled among tho 
mountains as wo ailvance ; and the 
deep red difi's draw closer and clobor, 
narrowing the sky above and tlie 
track below. At length we ascend 
a high ridge, an onset from tho 
southern baw of Mount Hor; but 
our way immediately descends again 
into a rocky ravine, where oleanders 
and tamarisks shoot up amid tlie Mien 
blocks, and wlicro tlio sculptured 
fufades and dark entrances of nmue- 
lous tombs appear along tho sides of 
tho clifis overhead. Tlirough this 
stmngo avenue we wind for neaily two 
miles, until it ushers us into a still 
strunger amphitheatre, whore wo have 
liefore us the fallen palaces, and 
around us tho rock-hewn sepulchres 
uf Tetra. 'llio whole distaneo from 
ol-'Ambah is 8 hrs. 



KaGTUUN llOUTK FROM 'AKAUAII Tl) 

Pm'KA. 

Tjaboi-de appears to bo tho only 
traveller who followed the ancient nnul 
from Kluth to tliecaj>iUd orKd«>in. His 
description of it is neither full nor siitis- 
fuctoiy ; but he says enough to show 
that both Ml scenery and antiiinuHan 
interest it is prefemble to that thi-ough 
tho 'Arubah. It enters tho gorge <»f 
Wady el-Ithin, where so vend walls 
may bo observed crossing the ravine. 
These are constmcted by the liedawiu 
for defence, and ai-o suilicient to pre- 
vent any sudden foray of hoiseincn. 
Tho wady runs up between tho moun- 
tains, first eastwai-d, and then N.E. in 
a winding course. Some distance up 
are tlie i-uins of a fortress on a project- 
ing rock, formerly intcndod to guaiil 
the road; other towers occur further 
on. The wady at length ojxjns on an 
undulating plain culled Humoiyflmeh, 
from a ruined town of tliat name situ- 
ated near the road. After passing this 
Umn and a fbuntain, the |mth strikes 
northward over a mountain ridge, 
enjssing in its courdo the old lloinun 
road ; und descending ugiun nrur tho 
village of J'jljy, inhabiteil by the fd- 
laJun of Wady Miisa, it enters tho 
cleft of Sik, tho main appixiueh to 
Tetra. Tho traveller who wishes to 
travorso new graund, and explore an 
interesting region, would do well to try 
tlus eastern route. 



EooM. 

Tho comitry wo have now in part 
traversed, and whoso rock-hown capital 
we have just cutercd, is tlie ancient 
Kdom. Its name Edom, ** Red," muy 
perhaps bo regarded as indicative of 
the colour of its mountains; tliough 
it may be more diroetly deriveil from 
Esau, whoso inheritance it became, 
and who&e name Edom was sug- 
gested by his appeai-auce at his birth 
(Gen. zxv. 25), and confirimHl by the 
disix)6al of his birthright for a iness 
of red lentiles (Oen. xxv. »0). Tho 
country was anciently ctdled Alount 
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Sr.ir, *'Rngpo<l," aT)(l omhrorod tho 
liilly n^giun cxfxmdiiig along the K. 
side of tlio 'Amljali, from tho soutliorn 
einl of the Doad Sea to tlio Gulf of 
'Akabah. Its firet iiiliabitants wcro 
II 10 JbtrilcAt *• d\v(!llor8 in caves," who 
wore (Iriv.on out by Kwui and ids dt;- 
hcendaiitH. In hiter times King David 
cnnqiicnHl Kdom; and Solomon built 
Jiis iicct at its only, or principal, sca- 
jwrt. But tho Edomitcs soon after re- 
gained their indejiendenco ,* and, with 
tlie exception of temporary defeats by 
Amaziah and Uzziah, they lived in 
security. During the troublous times 
that wasted Judah and Israel, tho 
lOdomites prospered, and, joining tho 
Ohaldcoans, contributed to the ovor- 
tlirow of these kingdoms. They thou 
occupied the northern section of tlie 
desert of Tih, and many towns of 
southern Palestine. But under the 
warlike Maccabees they were in turn 
sulKlued, and governed by Jewish pre- 
fects. One of these, Anti])ater, an 
Idumioan by birth, by the favour of 
Cnwar was niado pn)cnrat/>r of all 
tlndiea; and his son Ufsrod ilie Orent 
became "King t»f the ,Tows.'* Whilo 
tliu Kdunut(^8 (or IduniimnH as tho 
Greeks called them^ extended their 
Uwniji^ry towards ralcstino, they were 
tlicms(;Ivc8 driven out of their nutive 
mountains by iha NabajUueatUf an Arab 
tribo descended from Nebaioth, Ish- 
maol's oldest son (1 Chron. i. 20"). They 
seized Petra, and establishecl tlicm- 
solvcs there, at least as early as the 
3rd ccnty. b.c. ; and their ]x>ssc8sions 
gradually grew into the kingdom of 
Ambia Petxaja, many of whoso princes 
)x>ro tho name Ardns. One of these 
was father-in-law of Herod ; and it was 
for repudiating his daughter in order 
to mjuTV Herodias that Herod was re- 
buked by John the Baptist (Luke iii. 
19). The same Ai'cbis afterwards 
seized the city of Damascus, and held 
it at tho time of Paul's conversion (2 
Gor. xi. 32). Tho kingdom of Arabia 
was finally subdued by the Romans in 
A.D. 105. The Nabathtoans were a 
commercial people, and were tho prin- 
cipal carriers of the luxuries of India 
and southern Arabia across the penin- 
sula of Sinai to the shores of tho Medi- 



terranean. To thom Potro owoi Ummo 
monuments which are now tho wonder 
and admiration of tho world. 

I^om was, in tho first oontitrics of 
tho Ghristian era, inoluded ia tho opts* 
ro|ial province of PaJjxintina Teiiia, of 
which Petra was metropolis. After 
the Mohamm(Hlan conquest its com- 
meroial importance fell away, and its 
flourishing port and inland cities be- 
came ruuious and deserted. Tho 
Mohammedans wcro the instruments 
by which the fearful predictions of 
Scripture wcro fulfilled :— " Thus saith 
the Loid : Behold, O Mount Seur, 
I am against thee, and I will stretch 
out mine hand against thee, and I 
will make thee most desolato. Then 
will I cut off from it him that passeth 
out and him that retumeth, and I 
will make thee perpetual desolations, 
and thy cities shall not return.*' 
(Ezek. XXV.) 

Tho geological stnicturo of Krlom 
is peculiar. Along tho base of tho 
mountain range on tho sido of the 
'Araliah aro low calcareous hills. To 
these succeed lofty massos of igiiooiis 
rock, chielly |>orphyry; over which 
lies nnl and variegaUul Bandntono in 
irregular ridges and abrupt cliffs, with 
deep ravines iKjtween. llio latter strata 
give tho mountains their most striking 
features, l^ie average elevation of the 
range is about 2000 ft. On the cast 
is a long, almost unbroken limestono 
ridge, higher than the other, and do- 
clinmg gently to the Arabian desert. 
Tho brcndth of tho mountain region 
docs not exceed 20 m. The valleys 
and flat terraces on tho mountain sides 
and summits are covered with soil, 
from which trocs, shrubs, and flowers 

r'ng up luxuriantly. All this shows 
aocum^ of Bible topography, 
where we find Isnac saying to his son 
Esau, — "Thy dwelling shall be the 
fatness of the earth, and of the dew 
of heaven from above." (Gen. zxvii. 
39.) 
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Pktra— Wady BIusa. 

HUtorieal Skeicfi, — Tho foregoing 
notices of Edom prepare the way for 
a sketch of Pctra. In tho Old Testa- 
mont it IS mentioned twico. It is said 
of King Amaziali, lie "slew of Edom 
in the valley of Salt ten thousand, and 
took Sdafh by war." (2 Kings xiv. 7.) 
Isaiali tells the Moabitos to " send the 
lamb from tlio ruler of tho land from 
8ela to tlio wildunicids, unto tho mount 
of tho ckujjhtcr of Zion" ^xvi. 1). 
Pdra, " lUx-k/' is the Greek equivalent 
to tho Hebrew Selali. Petm was a 
city of Edom, but never the capital of 
tho UdomiteB; their capital was Boz- 
nih, perliaps tlio present Buseimh. 
(See Itte. 4.) 

Towards the end of the 4th centy. 
11.0., Petro was taken by the Nuba- 
thioaus, and afterwards became, as we 
luive seen, their capital. The city is 
briefly but accurately described by 
8tmbo. It is mentioned in the writings 
of Pliny, Josephus, Eusebius, and 
Jerome ; and its name as an episcopal 
see is found in tho 'Notitiao Ecclesi- 
nstico) ' so late as the Gth centy. But 
afterwards it entirely disappeared from 
history, and for more than 1200 yrs. its 
very site remained unknown. It was 
not until tho reports collected by 
Seetzen in 1807, respecting tho won- 
derful remains in Wady Musa, hail 
been verified by the discovery of them 
by Burckliardt, that the latter first ven- 
tured to suggest their identity with 
the long-lost capital of Arabia Petra^. 
Burckhardt entered Wady Miisa, Aug. 
22nd, 1812. In 1818 Messrs. Irby, 
Mangles, Banks, and Legh visited it, 
after encountering grctit opposition; 
10 years later Messrs. Laborde and 
Linant q>ent 8 days among tho ruins, 
and carried away with them a map and 
a hu-ge portfolio of drawings. Monu- 
ments like thoijc of Petra it is diflicult 
to describe; and a good sketch is 
better than half a volume of letter- 
iiress. To the works of Labordo, 
liartlett's 'Forty Days in tho Desert,' 
and ICeith's * Pi-ophocies,' I refer the 
reader. Two of the views in tlie latter 
work from daguiTrfotviies— the ** Co- 
rinthian Tomb," and the *• Deir " — ai-e 



exquisite. But Petra is ono of those 
places where both pencil and photo- 
graph fiiil to carry away a full deline- 
ation of nature: all want the rich 
colouring which gives to tho real scene 
imiivollod charms. 



Description op Petha. 

General F/cm;.-— Tho first, object of 
the traveller on establisliiug himself 
in Petra, whether he enter it by tho 
avenue from tho S., or by tlio Sik, 
ought to be to select some command- 
ing spot from which to obtain a general 
view of the ruins and surrountling 
tombs. The best place for this pur- 
pose is perhaps tlie high cliif im- 
mediately on tho north side of tho 
theatre, which he can easily climb by a 
stairctiso leading fiY>m the Ui>iKTniosl 
bench. Beating himself here, the site 
of tho city, with its gii-dle of sculptured 
cliffs, is spread out before him; and 
taking the accompanying map in his 
hand, he can ahnost at a glance iden- 
tify the principal monuments. Ho now 
sees that tho city stood in an irregular 
baiiin, through tiie bottom of which a 
stream winds: entering at the S.K. 
eoi-ner, running northward round a 
spur of the cliff on which he stands, 
and then turning W., it intersects tlie 
ruins, and disapi)ears tlirough a wild 
gorge. The banks on each side pre- 
sent narrow strips of level ground, 
and then rise irregularly to the base 
of the elifis, which are almost sheer 
precipices from 150 to 800 ft. higli; 
while ravines, deep and rugged, branch 
off into tho mountains. The whole 
ai-ca available for building purposes 
does not exceed \ m. square. 

But let us take a glance at tho 
scene before us, so as to fix Uio gent:- 
ntl features in our memories. Close 
on the right is a narrow valley, 
with tho rivulet flowing out from tho 
cliasm behind. The cliff opposite 
is low; but over it, farther back, 
rises anotlier and much loftier one, 
extending far to the N., and almost 
filled with beautiful tombs. Ono 
among them attmets aiUnition by 
its Corinthian facade, and another 
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beyond it is conspicuous with three 
tiors of columns. Tho background 
on tlio N. is filled in by tho moun- 
tains of Dibdibo, which descend in 
broken innsscs to tho bottom of tlie 
valley. On the left is a range of preci- 
pitous peaks, dotted with the openings 
of numerous sepulchres. Near tlie 
8]>ot where tlio streamlet disappears 
are the walls of an old temple or palace, 
now known by the name of " Pharaoh's 
Cttstle," Kusr Far on. Immediately 
on tho left of tho peak on which wo 
stand is a steep acclivity leading to a 
plateau, which extends along the whole 
Hummit of tho western cliffs to tho foot 
of Mount Hor. Tho Arabs call it 
SutCih Ilarftn, " Aaron's Plains.** 

What strikes us most in tho general 
view, ns well as in a more minute 
examination of Petm, after tho great 
natural features have been taken m, is 
tlio vast multitude of tombs, and the 
gorgeous colouring of the cliffs in 
which they arc hewn. The colours 
are not bright or gaudy; they are 
mthcr subdued, and perhaps even dull; 
but their varying lines and blending 
hues are inconceivably beautiful. Here 
are deep crimson, blue, purple, and 
yellow, blended harmoniously together, 
and suffusing the whole sonlptuted 
front of tomb or temple, like the wavy 
shades of watered silk. 



Walks tiibouor Fbtba. 

To the tmveller in this city time is 
a great treasure : he knows not when, 
like many of his predecessors, he may 
bo compelled to leave on a moment's 
notice; ho knows not where he may 
meet Hwarms of armed vagalionds bar- 
rinj? his ^irogrcss, and shouting baJch- 
shith. Tho longc^r ho stays, as a 
geneml rule, the moro annoying both 
friends and foes become. News of 
his arrival spreads among tho neigh- 
bouring tribes; strangers flock in to 
see what they can make by blustering 
or pilfering ; and the escort becomes 
anxious to flee from complicated diffi- 
culties. It is well to pay the hundred 
piastres ghn/r, or " black mail," which 



tho representative of old Abu ZoitAn 
thinks himself justified in demanding ; 
if it were only to rid ono of the pre- 
sence, even for a single day, of a set 
of half-naked, hungry savages. By 
the way, the ** hundred piastres*' have 
licen latterly increased almost ad tn/S- 
nilum. But to see the city in tlio 
shortest iiossiblo time is what all will 
desire : I therefore recommend a sys- 
tcmatic jilan ; and perhaps the best Is 
to pass hurriedly out of tho city (tliough 
ono has to return by the same patli 
again), and begin at the eastern ex- 
tremity, where the wady below tho vil- 
lage of Eljy contracts to form the won- 
derful chasm of tho Sik; and tho best 
time for viewing this is tho morning, 
or at least tho forenoon, when tlie 
sun's ravs slant down into the ravine, 
and light up tho noble facade of tlio 
Khusneh. 

The Sik was anciently tho chief, 
and is still the most striking, approach 
to Uhe city. In fact, so passing 
strange — so enchanting — is tlio whole 
scene when fh^t ent(;rcd from this 
side, that all who can should fol- 
low Bobinson and Burckhardt, and, 
even though at the expense of a con- 
siderable detour, enter Fetra by the 
Sik. Two considerable valleys unite 
below the village of Eljy, and form by 
their junction Wady BlOsa. Down tho 
northern one flows a rivulet fVom a 
copious fountain half an hour distant, 
called *Ain MOsa ; it receives a small 
tributary from the southern, and then 
runs on through tho Sik, its general 
course being westward. Wadv Mftsa 
is first wi&, with slopine terraced 
banks; but it soon contracis between 
high cliffs of sandstone. At tiiis point 
the first monuments aro seen. ISofore 
entering tho narrow mrt a group of 
light-coloured rocks is iiossed on tho 
rights in which is a largo and singular 
tomb. It consists of a square court 
hewn in tho rock ; on tlio western side 
is a fayade with pilastera at tho angles, 
and a door leading to the interior ; on 
each side of tho fomde aro low wmgs, 
like porticos, with Uoric columns. The 
eastern side of tho court is enclosed 
by a wall of mosonry, with colossal 
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UoDB at the entnmoe. The narrow 
portion of the valloy, into which wo 
now pass, i» ahout 50 yds. wide, and 
the rocks on cooli sido ore 50 or CO fi. 
high. NumorouM fucudes and openings 
of tombs appear on tho right, wliich in 
any other pkioo would ba objocts of 
interest, but aro here passed with [in- 
diifidronoe as wo liasten on to more 
romarkablo monuments. Ere wo liavo 
adYanood far 3 singular tombs on tho 
rt. arrest attention, and will at once 
recall the well-known form of Abso- 
lom*8 mausoleum in tlie valley of Jo- 
hoBlia|)liut They aro masses of rocV 
10 ft. stiuare, sopamtoil from the adja- 
cent clilfs by wide cuttings. TJio 
sides contract in tho Egyptian style ; 
but tho ruofii are flat In one of them 
is a small sepulchral chamber with a 
low door. A few yards fartlier down 
is a very remarkable monument hewn 
out of tlie cliif on tho 1. In front, 
below, is a ia9ado consisting of a portico 
of six Ionic columns, with pediment and 
amulUtiiilu of ornaments lu ilurid style. 
Over tjiis is another fa^ido totally clif- 
forent ■ in character ; bein^ entirely 
plain, with a simple moulding across 
It ; but almve it, in a recess, aro four 
slender pyramids hewn out of tho 
rock. TJie wliole is in bad taste, and 
presents no appearance of unity of de- 
sign ; yet it is striking, and not devoid 
of beauty. It may be said indeed of 
all the monuments of Petra, taken 
singly, that they have no claim to 
architectural purity or refined taste. 

But to proceed. We still descend 
tho glen, tlirough a street of tombd, 
wlioso sculptured fii9ades and dark 
doorways line tlio cliifs on each 
side; while flg-trecs slioot out fnua 
eliinks in tlie rock above, and ole- 
auik'rs almost fill up the ^xith below. 
At some 300 ]xiocs iVom the eutranoo 
the ravine opens into a little ajuphi- 
tlicatro, seemingly wholly slmt iu by 
rocky walls cxintpt at tho S|K>t whore 
we enter. Tho brook, however, con- 
tinues its course, and the eye tbllow- 
ing it detects a narrow cleft in tho 
opposite wall through which it dis- 
a|»i»ears. Following it, we jmiss u 
proje<ttiug rock, and suddenly find 
ourselves at tho entrance of a chasm, 



formed, as it would seem, by the 
rending of the moimtain from smn- 
mit to centre. The width is about 12 
ft, increasing in places to 20 or 30. 
The sides are perpendicular or over- 
hanging walls of rod sandstone, at 
fii'st about 100 ft. high, but gradually 
increasing to 300. Nothing could sur- 
pass tho awful grandeur of thin ravine ; 
and one cannot repress a shudder on 
looking up from its gloomy depths, 
tlirough the ^^rudually nairowing fis- 
sure, to the irregular streak of bluo 
sky far overhead. Ck>nstantly wind- 
ing, too, one seems at every new turn 
to be shut in on all sides, and hopelessly 
imprisoned in tlio very bowels of tho 
eartli. Yet here, in this cleft, t'lrmi 
whence tlio light of day is well-nigh 
excluded, into tlio depths of which no 
sr)litary nty of sunlight can |>onetnito, 
traces of art and industry are every- 
whero visible. Kenmins of uneiuui 
pavement cover the bottom, oneo tho 
highway to a proud city; along tho 
sides are niches hewn in the smooth 
eliil* to receive statues; and tablets, 
too, are there, once inscribed with 
some records ; on tlie leil is an ocpio- 
duct tunnelled in the rock, and high 
up on the right is a conduit of earthen 
pipes let into tho precipice. These, tho 
works of man, aro now all ruinous and 
time-worn ; statue and inscription, I'onn, 
name, and story, are alike gone. The 
products of natmx) aix) alone perennial, 
for, while tlio monuments of man are 
all s|ioilod, tlio delicate branches of 
tho caper-plant hang down us fresh 
and beautiful from tho chinks in the 
i-oek as they did 2000 years ago ; and 
tho foliage of tho wild fig and tnnarisk 
is liH rich, aiul tho ilowcr of tho 
oleaudt^r as gaudy, as thuy were whi;n 
tho princes of Edom dwelt "in the 
clefts of the rocks, and held in pride 
tho height of tho hills." (Jer. xlix. 10.) 
Such aro tho teaturcs of the Stk, 
which is niiH'o than a mile long, lint 
perhajHi the most striking object in tho 
whole ravine is tho urch neiur its en- 
trance, buttn'sscd high uponthemgge*! 
difi's, and spanning the intervening 
gulf — seeming alike iimccessihlo and 
useless. Imagination would make it 
the work of some spirit of the moun- 
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laiiis, constructed ns a portal to her 
wild retreat. Curiosity, nowever, has 
scaled even this height, and solved the 
mystery of its piiriwso. It supported 
an aqueduct, intended doubtless to 
convey water to the moro elevated 
temples or palaces in tho city. 



Tlie Khnznrh,—A ftcr windnig through 
this strange and gloomy passage, a 
scene of exquisite beauty— of almost 
fairy splendour — suddenly bursts upon 
our view. A rose-tinted rock appears 
Ixjtwcen the perpendicular walls of the 
chnsm, within a huge niche of which 
stands tho fayade of tho great temple 
of Pctra, tho Khuzneh. It is now we 
see tlie magic influence of the morning 
sun, as the rays f(dl slanting on this 
monument, revealing its fine propor- 
tions by tho most artistic blending of 
light and shade, and bringing out the 
minutest details of its gorgeous colour- 
ing. In tho grandeur of its situation, 
tho richness of its natural colouring, 
aud the singularity of its construction, 
El-Khuzneh stands unrivalled in the 
world. It is directly opposite the 
ojwning of tho Sik, hewn out of the sido 
of a wider ravino that here txissos the 
lathT at right angles; and it is w* 
placed (IS to full full ujion tho view of 
every one who enters tho city. With 
(•onsummato skill havo tho architects 
of Tetra avaih-d themBclvos of rcmark- 
abl<> natural formiition to daz/Jo tho 
Himiigrr, IIS hoeniorg<^ from an all-biit 
Hubiernineini chrllle, by tho enchanihig 
]»roH|)ecl of one of their iu»bl(!8t monu- 
ment,4. Most f«)rtunnt(s trx), were they 
in the material out of which it is hewn, 
for the rosy tint of tho portico, sculp- 
tured pediment, and statues overhead, 
contmsts finely with tho darkcT masses 
of rugged cliiF alwve and around, nnd 
tho deep green of tho vegetation at its 
base. Tlie monument is in wonderful 
preservation; some of the most deli- 
cate details of tho carving are ns fresh 
and sharp ns if executed yesU.'rdny, 

Tho architecture is Corinthitin, but 
the plan is unique. Tho fa9ado con- 
sists of two stories. The lower one 
has a portico of foiur columns, 35 ft. 
high, projecting only a few inclios from 



tho surface, and surmounted by a frieze 
and pediment delicately soulptutod 
with vases connected by festoons. At 
tho sides of this portico are wings like 
anlx ; each having a pilaster at tlio 
angle supporting a deep cornice. On 
tho fiat surfnce of tho wings are sculp- 
tured figures in relief, but so much 
worn as scarcely to bo distingnisliablc. 
At tho level of tho apex of tho pedi- 
ment runs a horizontal moulding, ter- 
minating the first story, and forming 
the base of the second. The upper 
story is very singular in plan. It 
looks as if a low portico of four columns, 
with a pediment, had been cut down 
the centre, and the parts set back so 
as to afibrd a clear space between them 
for a small cylindrical monument, sur- 
mounted by a dome and urn, sup- 
ported by four columns, with sculp- 
tured figures on pedestals between 
them. There are also statues between 
the columns of the dissevered portico. 
Within the great portico is a vestibide, 
havinc a door opening into a plain 
lofty cnambcr, behind which is another 
of less size. Small lateral chambers 
also open from the vestibule. The 
whole structure is excavated in the 
rock, with tho exception of the two 
central columns of tho portico, one of 
which hns fallen. The age of the 
monument can only bo gucs^ at, and 
its very object is matter of controversy. 
Was it a temple constructe^l in honmu* 
of some god, or a mausoleum Jiewn out 
in memory of some man? It is in 
vain wo inquire. It bears no inscrip- 
tion, prt»8crv<« no name, has no story. 
"There it stands as it has stood for 
ages, in beauty and loneliness," having 
no legend of tho olden time, no theme, 
on which tho muse might soar to cele- 
brate its past glories. Its rich tints 
are now lighte<l up by tho morning 
sun, and now cast into shade as ho 
goes down beneath the western cliffs ; 
like tho majpcal creation of some 
night vision, it strikes tho eye once, 
and every after haunts the memory. 

Tho name given to it by the Ambs 
is d-Khuzneh, " tho Treasure.'* Their 
tradition is, that its ancient possessor 
deposited in tlio urn which surmounts 
tho fu^ado vast triiumres of money 
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and jowolB. Thcro they still remain 
beyond the reach of human hand, 
jodoiuly guarded by watchful genii. 



Other Tombs,— Vfo are now in a 
broader ravine, whose course is to- 
wards the N.W. The stream is still 
hero, with its thickets of oleander and 
its groufis of wild ilowcrs; and the 
clif& still Hue the sides, honeycombed 
with tomlis, cxhihituig fa9iulos of evciy 
form and dcsi^i. ISurcklmrdt has 
oljscrved that there are not 2 scpul- 
clires in Watly Musa iK)rfectly alike ; 
they vary at every turn, and on 
every cliff, in size, sha{)e, and oma- 
nient. Jiiit the most common tyjH) 
in this section is that of a truiicjited 
pyramid, with pilasters at the angles, 
and an ornamented dfNU'way in the 
a:ntre. Some fntnts ait) quite plain; 
others are embellished with pilasters, 
Hemi-colunms, friezes, and pediments. 
Somo of them, instead of a pediment, 
liuve a flight of steps nmning up from 
each comer and meeting in the centi-e. 
This style seems peculiar to Petra, 
and may Ix) ctdlcd Arabian, or more 
properly Nabathscan. Indeed, a great 
majority of the older tombs ai-e unique 
in plan and ornament, and little seems 
to have been borrowed from Egypt, 
Greece, or Rome. The pyramidal 
forms wei-e not confined to this place, 
for historians tell us that the tomb 
of Helena at Jerusalem, and the tombs 
of the Maccabees at Modin, had pym- 
raids erected over them. In this jiurt 
of the valley is the tomb whose archi- 
trave once bore a Gi-eek inscrii)tion, 
but both architravo and inscription 
are now gone, Imvir.g fallen during a 
stonn while Miss Martineau and her 
imity were encamped amid the ruins. 
Tills fact may partly account for the 
almost total absence of inseriptionH, 
the action of the elements on the soft 
WHtk dc^roying thcj suiface where 
fully exjHised. Another jurtbable rcii- 
son is given by Irby and Mangles. In 
tho facades of many of the tombs may 
bo seen cavities ai)parently for *' pegs 
or rivets," used to fasten tablets 
charged with inscriptions. 



The Theatre. — On going down tho 
valley a short distanco it suddenly ex- 
pands to a width of about 120 yds., 
receiving another narrow ravine from 
tho S. Here on tlie left is the theatres, 
excavated in the rock. The arena 
is 120 ft. in diameter, and there ai-o 
33 tiers of benches, with 3 eunei. 
Above the benches is a row of small 
excavated chambers, looking do\vn on 
the stage. The scene was of maijoury, 
and is destroyed, the bases of 3 columns 
alone remaining. It has l»een esti- 
mated that this theatre would contain 
from 3000 to 4000 spectators. Tho 
view around is remarkable ; the cliffs 
on every side almost lllled with tombs; 
and more than a hnndriHl of thr.so 
"houses of tho duid" were Imlbre tho 
eyes of the |H^ple whenever they raise<i 
tlann from the exciting scones of tho 
arena. This view is well known from 
the charming sketches of Ijaboi-do and 
liartlett ; it is i-ather unfortunate, how- 
ever, that neither of these accomplished 
artists was satisfied with the reality, 
but thought to improve it by extem- 
porising a background. 

TJie Eastern CUff.—Sm following 
the stream from the side of the theatre, 
we have on tho right a low cliff', 
a spur from tho loftier one behind. 
The tombs hei-o are very numerous — 
some chaste and simple in style, others 
profusely ornamented ; some low down, 
their openings near the bottom of the 
valley; others high up and alnicwt 
inaccessible. About 200 yds. below 
the theatre the valley opens into tho 
great basin in which the city stood. 
Wo now leave tho stream to follow 
its own course, and, eros:iing over to 
tho right bank, toil u)) the rugged 
acclivity, past the end of the low cliff. 
The whole gronnd on the left is hero 
covered witli hewn stones, while lie- 
hind, near the river-bed, may be seen tho 
])iY)strato cohunns of a palace or tt^m- 
]>le. Immediately in front, along ilie 
face of the precipice, are tsome of tho 
finest monuments of Petra. Here 
Burckhardt numlx^red 50 tombs close 
together. " Not tho least remarkable 
eircumsiance in the peculiarities of 
this singular s^iot is the colour of tho 
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rocks. They present not a dead mass 
of dull monotonous rod, but an end- 
less variety of bright and living hues, 
from the cleopest crimson to the softest 
pink, verging also sometimes to orange 
and yellow. These vaiying shades arc 
often distinctly marked by waving lineSt 
imparting to the snrfnoe of the rock a 
succession of 'brilliant and changing 
tints, like the lines of watered silk, 
and a<lding greatly to tho imposing 
offcct of the scnlptun*d monuments. 
Indccfl, it would be impossible to give 
to tho reader an idea of the singular 
ofTiict of rooks, tinted with tho most 
r.xtriiordinary linos, whoso Rnmniits 
)m^Mit UH willi Niitnm in her most 
savage and romantic form ; whilst their 
bases are worke<l out in all tho svm- 
metry and regularity of art, with colon- 
nades and pediments, and ranges of 
corridors, adiiering to tlicir perpendi- 
cular surface." 

Tomb with (he Arched Terrace.— The 
first of the remarkable group of tombs 
on tliis clifT that calls for particular 
notice is the one which is easUy dis- 
tinguished by an arched terrace in 
front, and an urn on its pediment. 
The labour of excavation, inucix^ndent 
of architectural ornament, must have 
l)ren (inonnous ere the rock was pared 
down to a workable surface — tho front 
of tlie fa<^l6 being about 15 ft. within 
tho natural face of tho cliflT. The 
sides of this deep cutting aro hewn 
into oi^en galleries like cloisters, each 
snpjwrtcd by 5 columns. Between 
tlit'HO is a level terrace of maHonrv, 
PRsiing on double arches, now partly 
ruinons. Tho fa^ado is composo<l of 
4 Done rdluiniiH, sunimrtiiig a plain 
entablature and petlimcnt; the co- 
lumns aro not detachcfL In the ccn- 
tro is a door, with a window over it, 
and higher up aro 3 other windows 
between Uie pillars, the centre one 
having 2 flgurcs in relief. Within is 
a large and lofty chamber, at tho 
upper end of which wcro originally 
G recesses. " On tho eHtabliKhnient of 
GhriAtiuin'ty those (J have been con- 
verted into* 3 for the reception of altars, 
and tho wliolo apartment has been 
miido to serve as a church ; tho fasten- 



inn of the tapestry and pictaros aro 
stui visible in all the waits, and near 
an angle is an inscription in red pdnt, 
recording tho date of oonaeeratkm.** 

Tlte CorinUtian TonA is about 100 
yds. farther along the cliff to tho N. 
In going to it we pass several of less 
note, some of which have the " stair 
ornament" instead of a iiedimcnt. 
This structuro strikes one at first right 
M resembling tho Khuzneh, but on 
closer examination we see its infe- 
riority, both in design and execution : 
l)eing expoKcd to tlie full force of tho 
(flemenlM also, it is much defaced. Tho 
water has worn away tlio soft rock, 
and brambles and creeping plants 
spring luxuriantly from tho croviccs, 
partially concealing ooluran and frieze. 
The lower story has 8 semi-colunins, 
supporting a "double comioe, over 
which there was a pediment, now 
almost gone. The upper story is 
nearly an exact copy of the Rhuzneh, 
without tho statues. Tliere aro 3 
doors; a large one in the centrc. 
admitting to tlie chief apartment, and 
2 others between the columns on tho 
1. The chnmbers aro aU plain, but 
tho larger one has several recesses, 
apparently for the reception of bodies. 

The Tcmb toith Hie triple range of 
Columru is closo to the latter; and, 
from its situation and size, one of tho 
most striking objects in the wholo 
valley. The lower story has 4 portals, 
and IS ornamented with pilasters, sup- 
I)orting an entablature and small pedi- 
ments. Over theso woro formerly 2 
diKtinct ranges of Ionic scmi-cohmnns, 
18 hi each mngo; but as part of tho 
cliff has fallen, only 7 of Uio upper 
tier now remain. The facade wns pro- 
bably carried even to a greater height, 
rnd surmounted by somo appropriate 
oniamonts, so that wo can now form 
but an imperfect idea of its original 
splendour. On tho front aro traces 
of paint, and on elofio examination wo 
ol>servo that some of tho capitals aro 
fastened on, tho original rock probably 
having been too soft for the uetails of 
carving. The chambers aro plain, but in 
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one or two plaecii au: the rcuiniua of 
btucco omumentH. 

The goncral cflbct of this group of 
tombs OS viewed fivau tliu iiri a of tho 
ftuciuat city ih viry Btrikiiig. The 
crags oat of which titoy uro howii 
riso up in jivgged poiiita, leaving bo- 
twoeu theui deep clefts, and tin-ow- 
ing out hero and tliero bold projec- 
tions. Vrom nlmoiit every .recess 
springs tho straggling foliage of tho 
bramble, or tlio deep gi\K)n caper-plant ; 
while tufts of grass and flowers ding 
to tlie rugged surface, and long trails 
of delicate fenis depend from tlio 
water-dri|)8 : add to all tlio gorgeous 
oolouriug of the rocks tlieinselves, 
^howu oiT in new tints by tlie liglit 
and shade, when tho sun's r.tys fall 
athwart rough peak and sculptured 
fa9ade, and we have a picluro which 
the world cannot ]uateh. 

Tomb wiUi Laiin Inacriptioii. — In 
proceeding northward from the com- 
manding position we occupy in front 
of the great tomb, tlu'ro is an euuv 
descent to the bottom of a wady which 
drains the whole of tliis soctiou of the 
valley. Here on the face of a project- 
ing crag, which runs out between the 
vidlcy aJKl a side ravine, is another 
fine tomb. The position is well chosen, 
and tho details of tho architecture are 
chaster than most of the otliers. In 
front is a small rock terrace, reached 
by a broad flight of steps. The facade 
hits ])ilasters at tlie anghis, KupiN»rUng 
a dcHip cornice, over which rises a 
plain surfiice, surmounted by a pedi- 
ment. The portal is small, witli an 
ordinary pediment over it, and a semi- 
eJrcular ornament higher up. Hero 
on a tablet is a Latin inscription in 3 
lines, containing the name of Quintus 
Pnetextus Florentinus, a Eomim ma- 
gistrate, who died in tliis capital, while 
governor of the province of Arabia: 
Uiis is the only legible inscription 
hitlierto discovered in Tetra. 

About a quarter of a mile northward 
from the last tomb there is an inter- 
esting groun of chambers in the clifC 
all of which seem to have been de- 
signed as residences for tho living. 
One measures Si) ft. by 38 ft. It litis 
[%r/a and raUstinGj} 



a door 10 ft. high, a window on 
each side, and 3 corresponding win- 
dows above. It is thus a cheerful, 
well-lightxHl, aiMu-tnient. AVithin is a 
iiiised dais hewn in the rock, round 3 
sides, and on ono side is a small rcocss 
7 ft. square. Beside it is anotlier 
chamber similarly armngcd, having 
in addition a side chamber with a 
window, and in both are little oix^n- 
ings for interior door-bars. Many 
other apartments in every way similar 
may be seen in the neighbouring 
elifl's. 

Tomb with Sinaitic ImcripHon. — 
Westward of these latter excavations 
coihnienee the rugged acclivities which 
bound the valley on the N. At the 
N.E. angle a diilicult path winds up 
to tho <;levateil plateau of Diljdilia. 
Hy it Dr. llobinson was driven out by 
old Abu Zeitiln, and here also, npiia- 
rently, Irby and Mangles found the 
tomb with the Sinaitic insciiption, 
whicli, so fai* as I know, hiis ncvi^ 
since been seen; and I consu|uontly 
indicate its locality in the hojie tluit 
some futui'o traveller may find it, and 
make an exact copy. It would be of 
gi'cat importance to establish the iden- 
tity of its characters witli those of 
Wady Mukatteb. It is said to be *' on 
the left-hand side of the track leading 
to Dibdiba, on a large front of punt 
Arabian design, with 4 attached co- 
lumns; and in this monnment tho 
architect, from failiiro or deftictive vt^iii 
in tlio sandstone, has been obliged to 
cari-y up tlie lower half in masonry to 
as to meet the upper, which is scul))- 
turcd in the face of the mountain. . . 
Tho inscription is upon an oblong 
tablet, without frame ur relief, but is 
easily distin^^uishcd from tlie rest of 
the surface by being more delicately 

wrought The letters are well 

cut, and in a wonderful state of pn;- 
servation, owing to the shelter which 
they receive from tho projection of 
cornices, and an eastern aspect. ' 

The ravines that branch off from 
this place to the eastward ought all 
to bo carefully explored, as they miiy 
contain some interosthig moniiiiieiiiH, 
or valuable inscriptions. Turning to 
i> 
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the 1. wo oiicountor mnssivo rocks 
anil cliffa tloscondinp^ in broken blntTs 
from the mountain on tho N. In 
tiiese, too, are nomorons tombs, but 
neither so largo nor so ornamental 
as thoso along Uio eastern precipice. 

Ths Deir. — Passing by the rugged 
projections and deep clefts that furrow 
the nortliem slopes, we reach the N.W. 
angle of tho basin, and, turning S. a 
few yds., observe on tho rt. a narrow 
ravine coming down from tho N. : tliis 
is tho way to tho Deir. In visiting 
tiiis, as well ns tho other moro dis- 
tant monuments, tho traveller ought 
to take an Amb guide, as he is apt to 
lose his way and get entangled amid 
the wadys. The ravine leading to tho 
Deir is narrow, wild, and steep ; in 
some places tangled thickets of shrubs 
almost bar the passage, as it winds 
round huge blocks of sandstone which 
have fidlcn from the clilEi overhead. 
In other jdaces so closo do tho cliifs 
approach, and so steep is tho ascent, 
that it would bo impassablo but for the 
excavations along tho side, and the 
rude steps hewn in tlio rock. Tho 
defUo becomes wilder and moro pic- 
turesque as we ascend, now opening 
up a vista through tlio rocks on tho 
})ro8tmto ruins of the city, now div- 
ing into tho heart of tlio mountain 
beneath overhanging precipices, from 
tho fissures of which tlio wild fi^ and 
tho yew-tree spnng; and now skirting 
the edge of yawning chasms whoso 
gloomy depths the eyo cannot fathom. 
Ilero and there on tho smooth rocks 
are a few i^hmUio inscriplums. After 
a full half-hour's toilsomo ascent wo 
reach, near tho mountain's summit, 
a square area about 2G0 ft. on each 
sido, partly forme<l by cutting away 
tho rock and jxirtly l»y masonry; on 
the northern side of this area stands 
the Deir. 

The Deir is a huge monolithic tem- 
ple, hewn out of the side of a cliff 
which projects from a high plateau. 
It faces Mount Hor, whose rugged 
summit towers in lone majesty over 
against it. In geneml design it re- 
sembles the Corinthian tomb. Like 
it, the lower stoiy has 8 semi-columns ; 



but hero tho linos are broken by re- 
cesses and projections, and there are 
also niches between the exterior co- 
lumns. The upper stonr has 2 addi- 
tional compartments. The faQodo is, 
nearly double the size of the Khuznch, ' 
being 150 ft. in length, by about the 
same in extreme height, and is in 
admirable preservation. Some idea 
may be formed of its massive propor- 
tions by the measurement of its details. 
Tho lower columns aro 7 ft. in dia- 
meter, and over 50 in height, almost 
rivalling those of the great temple at 
B&'albek ; the interior is one vast hall, 
perfeotlv plain. On the back wall is 
a broad arched niche, a little above 
the floor, with 2 or 8 steps leading to 
it on each side — not unlike the niche 
for the altar of a Greek ch. The arch 
appears to havo been once omiUnentcd 
by a border of some sort fastened into 
a groovo cut round it. A rude stair- 
case leads up to the top of the struc- 
ture, and on ono of the stairs aro some 
Sinaitic inscriptions. 

The whole aspect of this singular 
and beautiful cdifico is undoubtedly 
tiiat of a heathen temple. " With this 
view also accords the broad esplanade 
in front, and tho road leading up to 
tho place, hewn out of tho rock with 
immense labour. It would be difflcult 
to account for such a road to a mero 
private tomb, and this of itself seems 
to mark it as a public structure. In 
a later age it became a Christian ch., 
and then perhaps the niche was ex- 
cavated." I have seen, however, niches 
such as this in several other excavated 
temples. There is ono at Monln near 
Damascus. 

Immediately opposito tho Deir is 
another high cliif, which appears to 
havo been too tempting a sito for tho 
nrchitccts of l*etra to overlook. In tho 
lower part of it aro several excavated 
chambers, while a staircase leads to a 
level area above, where are the bases 
of columns in situ in front of another 
and larger excavated chamber, which 
seems to havo been once the shrine of 
a temple. Within is a highly orna- 
mented niche, and without are some 
separated fragments of mosaic pave- 
ment scattered over tho rocks. Above 
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tilis again rises tho summit of tho clifi; 
on whicli buildings onco stood, com- 
mandiog a view of singular wildncss 
over a troubled sea of mountain peaks 
to the valley of tho 'Ambah, and tlio 
frontiers of Palestine fur beyond. 

From this ])euk, some 1500 ft abovo 
tho sito of tlio city, wo must ogoiu de- 
scend by tlio same route; fur tliouf^h 
several ravines bmncU off from tho 
platfunn in front of tlio Dcir, none ap- 
noam pnu'ticulilo savo that \\\\ whicli 
lliu stuiruiufu has been liuwu. lu 
many nlooes wo observe, in ^[oing 
down, bmncli ravint^s and elufts in 
the mountain, soino of them partially 
excavated to alTord a passage, pro- 
bablv, to unexplored tombs or temples. 
Much still remi^ns hero for future ex- 
plorers; and perhaps some zealous 
antiquary will one day be repaid for 
extra toil, by bringing to light inter- 
esting monuments of former ages. 

The Wettem Cliffa^—On emerging 
from the glen leading from the Deir, 
we have the valley on the 1., and the 
western range of clif& on our rt. 
They are lofty, irregular, jagged masses 
of sandstone, dotted nearly all over 
with the dark openings of caves. 
Tliese are not so tasteful or so 
highly ornamented as those on the 
opposite side. After walking some 
distance south we reach tho entrance 
of a sublime gorge, into which the 
little rivulet of Wudy Musa winds. 
Its ragged sides are filled witli caves, 
many of them apparently more ancient 
tlian those in tho main valley. Their 
style, too, is difTeront — resembling 
primitive dwellings fur tho living, 
ratlicr than sepulchres for tlie dead. 
This ravine deserves to be explored, 
if it were only to solve the mystery of 
the streamlet, and to see whether it 
falls into a cave in the heart of the 
mountains, as the Arabs maintain, or 
whetlier it finds a narrow track thix>ugh 
Uie ridge into the 'Arabidi. It is no 
easy ttuk, liowever, to advance fur into 
tliis glen. Oleanders spread out their 
branches till tliey touch the cliffs on 
each side ; and tangled shrubs, creep- 
ing plants, and tamarisks, combine to 
bar tho passage. Hugo fissures and 



chasms, filled with verdure, bmnch ofi 
on each side, and are found as imprac- 
ticable as the mam ravine. Still a few 
Bedawy pioneers, with a hahlinliiah in 
prospect, would soon open a way until 
the clifis themselves stopped them. 

TJte Aeropolia. — On the 1. of tho 
entrunco to this ravine is an isolatctl 
ficak, supposed by I^iborde to bu tltt^ 
Acropolis of tho ancient city. Tim 
situ IS (M)mnianding, and being S()|Mi- 
riited from tliu neiglilxmriug iiills by 
impassablu gorges, it wiis doubtlc^H 
deemed impre<;nub]u. Vestiges of 
foundations and buildings still exiht 
on the summit. Along its base runs 
tho wady by which travellers from tlio 
south generally enter tho city. 'J\i 
tho features and tombs of this wudy 
I have already referred. One tomb 
only is deserving of particular note. 
It is on the side of tho cliif nearly 
opposite tho ruin called Ku8r Far'un. 
It is unfinished, and we learn from it 
the mode in wliicli the arcliitccts of 
Petra wrought. They reversed tho 
common process, commencing their 
work from tlie top. Hero the capi- 
tals of the columns and architrave 
ai-e finished; but all below is one 
solid block of natural rock. 

The Soutitern Acdivities. — To com- 
plete our circuit of this strange city 
wo must ascend tho steep ae^^livity 
which rises I'ram tho base of tli'e 
Aerojx)lis. Proceeding towards tho 
S.K., wu ol)sorvo on tho left a solitary 
column, tho only remnant of a largo 
temple, whoso prostrate niins liu in 
the dust around it This culunni hius 
received a name from the Arabs which 
tiuvellers will do well tiot U} ni\nnit 
or perpetuate in their writings. 'The 
cliff we now approadi, and whicli 
shuts in tho valley on tho S.K., is cn( 
up into numerous peuks by clefts and 
ravines. In several of these aro ex- 
cavated chambers, tombs, or temples, 
well worthy of a visit. High up in 
one gorge is a little platform formed by 
tho erection of a strong wall between 
the cliffs, now in ruins. Here on tlio 
left is a singular facade, having four 
semi-oolumns, supporting a low pedi- 
D 2 
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iHcnt; between tho columns are two 
windows, and three niches with tlie 
remains of statues. The principal 
chamber is 40 ft long by 30 ft. wide, 
and behind it is a smaller one with 
arched niches in the walls. Directly 
facing this structure we observe two 
or three irregular openings in front of 
a cliff; entering by one of these, we 
suddenly find ourselves in a large and 
handsome hall, whose walls are adorned 
with 14 fluted semi-columns support- 
ing a rich entablatiu'c. Between the 
columns are niches, with grooves over 
them, apparently for receiving oma- 
nicnts or mscnpiions. 

Farther up this gorge is another 
massive wall. Near it a staircase, hewn 
in tho rock, leads up to a Doric tomb, 
from which we gain the siunmit of tho 
hill. Hero arc Bcvcnil deep roBcrvoirs 
for tho colhHion of min-watcr ; one of 
them is 80 ft. long, by 20 ft. wide and 
20 fL deep; aTUftlior, Bcemhigly in- 
tonded for an ojwn temple, baa two 
rows of niches in its walls. Not far 
from this, on tho brow of another 
ravine, is a spiral staircase hewn in the 
rock. In fact, this whole hill is fiUed 
with curious and interesting excava- 
tions, both on the eastern and western 
sides. On tho summit are the foun- 
dations of a large building, apparently 
a fortress ; and below it is a pymmid of 
rock, past which a long staircase de- 
scends to tho front of the theatre. 

The Buine of the City. — Having com- 
pleted our circuit of the cliffs, we are 
prepared to examine such remains of 
domestic or public architecture as still 
exist. A single glance at the heaps 
of hewn stones, broken columns, and 
mounds of rubbish, that cover tho 
valley. Is sufllcient to show that every 
availublo Bi)ot was onco occupied by 
buildings: but all aro now prostrate, 
save ono or two fiagments on tho 
banks of tho rivulet. Kntcring tho 
valley onco moro through tho ravino 
from tho thealrc, wo olwcrve that tho 
bed of the stream is skirted by strips 
of level land ; N. and S. of which the 
ground rises into low irregular mounds; 
while behind these, a quarter of a milo 
from tho brook in both directions, is a 
steeper and longer ascent to higher 



terraces. It was this lower tract, about 
half a mile square, which formed tho 
site of the ancient city. 

Tho first building we come to, in 
proceeding along the 1. bank of tho 
stream, is a temple whose fallen 
columns and prostrate walls now strew 
the level ground, lying as they fell. 

Nearly opposite this ruin a wody 
comes in from the N., which was once 
spanned by a bridge now a heap of 
ruins. Farther W. the banks of tlie 
stream are confined by strong walls, 
and appear to have been formerly con- 
nected by a continuous arch, so as to 
afford additional building-ground. Wo 
now observe distinct traces of a paved 
road leading through the fragments of 
a triumphal arch to tho principal niin 
of Potra, Ku9r Far'An^ "Pharaoh's 
Palace." Tho stylo of this stiticturo 
shows a corrupt taste, and its execution 
unskilful workmen. Tho walls aro 
in good preservation, but tho portico 
is nearly gone. 

This is all that remains of the city 
of Petra. It is strango that the most 
enduring, the most beautiful remnants 
of this great city are its *• Tomlis." But 
many of the rock-hewn tombs have 
likewise disappeared. Tho close ob- 
scj-ver will see how time has eaten 
away, and is still eating away, tho 
cliffs tlicmselves. Fragments of stucco 
oniamonts, shallow recesses, and littlo 
niches, are now seen on • the face of 
many a rock, which were evidently at 
ono time within excavations. The 
rock is very soft, so much so that in 
many places a finger will bring down 
whole handfuls of sand. What effect, 
therefore, must tho storms of long cen- 
turies have had upon it I While gazing 
upon tho wilderness of ruins, and the 
devastation time has made on monu- 
ments that might well Ix) deemed im- 
perishable, who can fail to recall tho 
words of Bcripture ; and who can liesl- 
tiito to Ixjar testimony to their trutli? — 
•' Thorns shall como u^) in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles m the fortresses 

thereof When tho whole earth 

rejoiccth I will make thoo dc-solato 
.... Thou shalt bo desolate, O Mount 
Seir, and all Idumea, even all of it 
Thussaith the Lord of Hosts, 
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They shall build and I wiU throw 
down .... Thy tcrribluneas hath de- 
ceived thee, and the prido of thine 
heart, O Uiou tlud dweUcat in Hie defU 
of Hie rock, tliat liohlust the height of 
tiie hill; thonu^li Uiou ttliouldit niiiku 
tliv uost as high oii tlio cuglo, I will 
bring thee down from thence, snitli the 
Lord. AUo, Kdom ahall bo a desola- 
tion ; eoarij one tfuU goeUi hij it aliali be 
' cutoniufietL" (luui. xxxiv. 13; £zck. 
XXXV. 14 ; Mttl. i. 4 ; Jcr. xlix. IG, 17.) 

Original object oftiie Rock Structures 
of Petra, — There w a question which 
will naturally force itself on the mind 
of every tlioughtful traveller who exa- 
mines l*utra. These countless cxcti- 
vations which one meets with on every 
clili^ iu every ravine, in the most retired 
recesses of the mountain glens, on the 
most prominent points round a crowded 
city — are they all tombs? If so, 
tlieu tlie houses of the dead far outnum- 
bered those of tliO living. There cuu 
)>e no doubt that many of them were 
tombs, or at least became so — tliose for 
iustauce in the upper part of Wady 
Mftsa beyond the Sik, and in Uie mvine 
around the tiieatre. There can be 
little doubt, too, that some of them 
were temples— such as the Khuzneh, 
the Deir, and one or two of the monu- 
ments in the eastern cliit Lut thure 
can bo as little doubt tliat very many 
of tlie excavations were originally in- 
tended for dwellings. In the ravines 
and clifTs around the Acropolis, and in 
the N.£. and S.E. angles of the valley, 
are many chambers tliat in no way 
resemble tombs, but are just such as a 
primitive people would construct for 
liabitations. The natui-e of the i-ock, 
and the form of the cliffs, mode exca- 
vation an easier work than erection; 
besides the additional security, comfort, 
and permanence of such abodes. Most 
of these diambers have closets and re- 
cesses suitable for family uses, and 
many of them have windows in front, 
certainly superfluous in a tomb. May 
it not bo that, when aitihitecture be- 
came fasluonable among the inhabit- 
ants of Mount Seir, these caves weif) 
aljiimloiuHl by tlicir owners for oiili- 
niiry houses, and tlicn afterwards al- 



tered within and ornamented without, 
so as to serve for mausoleums and 
femily tombs? This tlieory would 
account alike for their vast numbers, 
and for tlie great contiust bctwuen 
the extisrior and interior of nmny of 
tliem. It is in some measure corrobo- 
rated, too, by history. The abori«;ines 
of this whole region wero cidled IloriiUt 
that is " dwellers in caves." They were 
expelled by tlie descendants of Ksau ; 
but in many (uirts of Scripture such 
expressions are used in speaking of 
Edom as would lead us to conclude 
that Esau's ]x)stcrity liad not merely 
taken i)03session of the country, but 
also of the dwellings, of their prcde- 
cessoi's. Jeremiah and Obadiali both 
speak of them as dwelling iu the cU;fts 
of the rocks, and making their habita- 
tions high in the cliffs, like the eyries 
of the eagles. (Jer. xlix. 10 ; Obad. 3. 
4.) And Jerome, in his commentary 
on the latter prophet, observes that 
the whole of Edom, from Elouthero- 
polis to Tetra and Aila, was lilk^l 
with caves used an dwellings. It 
would Ik) most intcrcsting for some 
comiH)tcnt aiititpiariau to devote a few 
months to a minute and full examina- 
tion of the monuments of Petnt, and 
to a comparison of the different styles, 
with a view both to determine tlutir 
relative age and their original object. 
There can Ixi little doubt that many 
imiK)rtunt facts would thiui Ik) asciii*- 
taiued, illustrative of the antiqnitieH, 
the history, and the customs of the 
former occupants of this singular city. 
It might perliaps be found that the 
commercial Nabathojans were the first 
who introduced buildviga into Petru, 
and the iirst also who began t<i 
ornament the exteriors of the excava- 
tions. It must at once strike eveiy 
visitor, that, with one or two excep- 
tions, there is no chai-acteristic differ- 
ence in the internal armngemcnt of 
these chambers; some ai-e smaller, 
some larger ; but nearly all arc simple 
and uniform in plan, and without or- 
nament. The fa9adcs alone appear to 
be of different ages, and they indicatn 
thci pro;«;r(!^w of architecture fn)ni an 
(uirly anil simple to a laU^r and ninni 
ornate stylo. They are also, in nmny 
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iii8tnncc8 wholly diBproportionod to the 
interior. WmiUl not thcso things seem 
to fiivonr tlio Htiiiprwition that the cxca- 
vntioiiB tlicmBolvrs aro aenerally of r«- 
innto antiquity, nnd probably tho work 
<»f tho Horira and their Hucrcmors, 
Mic l^Momitcs; while tlic exterior oma- 
nicntB, with tho buildings of tho dty, 
wt;ro nd<led by a distinct race, who, 
fniin their intercourse with more i)ol- 
ished nations, were led to renounce the 
simple habits of their predecessors? 
At any rate, there can be little room 
for doubt tiiat the simple type of tho 
rot-k-ehamber was borrowed by the 
Nabathfloaus from a much older people, 
and from specimens existing in this 
valley. 



BXOUBSION TO MOURT HoB. 

Pew will wisli to leave tho rock-city 
of Edom before making a pilgrimago 
to tho time-honoured tomb of the great 
II(»brew Iligh-pricst. It may involve 
tho ^mymcnt of a few extra piastres ; 
but what matter? Bettor ^lay with a 
pcood grace — ^undcr protest if you will, 
though the Bedawy cares little for 
that— than leave the place for ever, 
disappointed and indignant The very 
difficulties that deterred great men 
serve only to stimulate curiosity ; and 
to make us in tliis respect at least 
greater than they. Toor Burckhardt 
had to rest contented with sacrifichig 
his kid in sight of tho tomb; and 
Robinson was driven back by main 
fcirro by tho stem old "Father of 
Olives.*' Some have managed to steal 
a march on the wily guardians of Fetra 
by making a hurried visit to tho place 
Ixjforo entering the city : this can ensily 
1)0 done ; but on the whole it is perhaps 
more satisfactory to select a couple of 
sturdy guides, and to make the excur- 
sion in all form. 

Ascending the ravine from the south- 
eastern angle of the valley, we reach 
in about half an hour the plain called 
SutCih IIar(in, which skirts the bnse of 
lilount Her. Grossing this towards 
the S.E. side of the peak, we find a 
path winding up to tlio summit. Tlie 
ascent from tho plain must be made 



on foot, and occupies about an hour. 
It is neither difficult nor daDgGrooi, if 
the proper trock bo followed, for in tlio 
steeper portions mdo steps aid the pil- 
grim. Not far from tho summit » a 
little platform, from which the oentnd 
and culminating peak rises in broken 
masses, giving a peculiar chainder to 
the mountain, liko 

' EmlMttled tmren raised bj NaCinVi hu^' 

A deep cleft in tho rock opens a way to 
the top. A U ttle way up are the openings 
to subterraneous vaults with rounded 
arches, nearly similfu- to those in front 
of the tomb in the eastern cliff of Potnu 
From hence a staircase leads to the 
narrow platform on which the tomb 
stands. 

The Tambt m it now stands, is oom- 
panitively modem ; bnt it iS composed 
of the ruins of a more ancient and im- 
posing structuro. Some small columns 
era built up in tho walls, and frag- 
ments of marble and grauito Ho scat- 
tered around. The door is in the S.W. 
comer. An ordinary cenotaph, such as 
is met with in every part of the Bast— a 
patchwork of stone and marble — is tlie 
only thing in the interior. It is covered 
with a ragged pall, and garnished 
with the usual accompaniments — old 
shawls, ostrich-eggs, and a few beads. 
Near the N.W. angle a staircase leads 
down to a dark vault, pirtly hewn in 
the rock. Visitors desirous of explor- 
ing this grotto would do well to nave 
lights in readiness. Tlie real Tomb of 
the High-priest is here shown, at tlio 
far end of the vault It was formerly 
guarded by an iron grating. Tho date 
of tho bnilfliiig is at least prior to the 
time of the Cmsndcs, for the author 
of the *Gesta Francorum' mentions 
that in the time of Baldwin (a.d. 1100) 
an expedition was made in vaUem 
Moysi, "to Wady Mftsn;" and that 
there, on the summit of a mountain, 
was an omtory. Fulcher of Ghartres, 
who also gives an account of the ex- 
pedition, savs he saw the chapel. It is 
highly probable that the spot was 
held sacred by the Ghristians before 
the Blohammedan conquest. 
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The Tiew from the summit is gmnd 
Far away to the N. and S. stretches 
a "howling wilderness " of jagged 
summits, of every shape and form, 
like the ruins of a mountain chain. 
Along its wesioni side runs tho 
'Ambah; hoyond it are tho Ixiro 
wliito ridges and wide ex|)unso of tlio 
desert of llh ; while further yet, blue- 
tinted and melting into tho sky on 
the horizon, are tho hills of Palestine. 
Towanls the K. is the limestone ridge 
of Edom, with smooth rounded summits 
and gently sloping sides. Petra is hid 
in its rooky nest; but tho gnioefiil out- 
line of tho Doir is seen on tlio N.E. 

Few spots in Bible lands are so 
interesting as this» because few are 
so precisely identified. The conspicu- 
ous mountain— emphatically the Hor 
(''Mountain") — on tho borders of 
Kdom (Num. xx. 23); tho narrow 
summit; the ancient and unbroken 
trodition->all tend to remoyo doubt, 
and establish the fact tliat hero indeed 
Aaron died. 



ROUTE 4. 

rvniA TO IIEDBOM, BY KEBAK AND 
TUE DEAD SEA. 

PetratoM'aan 5 

Bhobck (Mount Boyal) .. .. 7 
QhHTdndel {Arindda) .. ..GO 

Huecixah (BozrcJi) 8 

Kerak (£tV-itfoa5) 12 

Kttins of Zoar 4 30 

Bolt-hills of Usdum 5 

M'aSn(Afaon) 14 50 

Kmimii {Carmd) 20 

El-Khulil (Ukbbon) .. ..3 

Total 60 40 

Enterprising travellers will probably 
wish to avoid the beaten track, and 



take a new route to Palestine. This is 
easy enough if they cj\n porsuailo their 
Arab escort to go with them ; for tho 
desert is wide, and objects of interest 
are not wanting. I Hhall t^kolcli in 
outline a route which coud)ines some 
geographical and antiquarian research 
with tt grxxl dash of adventure; and 
affords at tho same time a fiiir oppor- 
tunity of miiking the ooquuintanco of 
some other tribes of Bodawfn. 

A short march of some 5 hrs. over 
the eastern mountain ridge of Edom, 
and down tlie easy slopo to tho Ara- 
bian desert, brings Ud to M'aan, a 
village of about 1000 Inhab. ; and ono 
of the chief stations on tho Syrian IIilj 
road. There are hero seven diflferont 
clans, all of Syn'an origin, combined 
together to trade with tho Bcdawtn 
and Mohammedan pilgrims. There is 
little of antiquiiriun interest save a 
half-ruined castle of the ago of tlio 
Khalifs ; but tliis is doubtless the scat 
of tlie Maonites, a tribe whidi, in con- 
nexion wiUi tho Amalokites, warred 
with Israel (Jud. x. 12). 

Leaving this desert village, we turn 
N.W., enter again the mountains of 
Edom, and after 7 hrs. travel reach 
the large and strong castio of Shobek, 
probably the Mona Regalia of tho cru- 
saders. It is about G hrs. distant from 
Petra. The castle stands on tlio top 
of a hill, and is in tolerable prcscjrva- 
tion. A massive iron door admits to 
tho interior, where some 400 Ambs 
find a safe retreat. There are hero 
the ruins of an old church, with a 
Latin inscription over the great door, 
of tho era of tho Fmnk kings of 
Jerusalem. The view from the walls 
is very extensive, embracing tho whole 
mountain region from the 'Arabah to 
tho desert. 

Procee<Ung northward, on ascending 
from tho valley in which the hill of 
Shobek stands, we observe a Boman 
road, the pavement of which is in 
many places cntin;, and some of tho 
milestones are standing. Along this 
wo advance, enjoying a wide view 
over tho desert ])lain to tho right. 
Tho littj routo is visible — a long white 
line extending N. and S. fur as the eye 
con see. We are now in tho track of 
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Jiby nml M(inglos; tlioy went south- 
wnrd on tlioir perilous journey to Petro. 
Durckhftrdt's route was among the 
mountains farther west. Still follow- 
ing the lino of the lloman .road, wo 
reach Ghttrtindcl in C lirs. Tlie ruins 
are pretty extensive, covering the 
sido of a lull. In tlio centre ore two 
lines of columns, a fow of which are 
standing. The place is completely de- 
serted; but in the early centuries of 
our era, ere Mohammedanism had yet 
depopulated the land, it was a prosper- 
ous city, and the seat of a bishop. Its 
name Arindda is found in the ancient 
* Notitiro.* 

At 3 hrs. N. by W. of Ghnrttndcl is 
tlie small village of Buseiroh {** Little 
Busrah"), whicli, probably, occupies 
the site otBotrdhy the capital of Edom. 
The name calls to mind the beautiful 
{lossago in Isaiah (Ixiii. 1) : " Who \h 
this that Cometh from Kdom, with 
dyed garments from Bozmh? This 
that is glorious in his apparel, travel- 
ling in the greatness of liis strcngth ? ** 
No n^naiiiH of antiquity are visible. 
The village is jxwr, consiHting of about 
50 wretched huts, and having on the 
top of tlio hill on which it stands a 
strong fort, whore tho inhabitants take 
refuge in times of danger. Tho Roman 
road nuis about 1 m. on tho E. sido 
of it. 

IMnich, one of tho largest villages 
in this region, is 2 J hrs. N. of Buseireh. 
It contains, accoixling to Burckliardt, 
about GOO houses ; and its sheikh is tho 
nominal chief of tho whole district of 
Jebcl, comprising tho northern section 
of Edom, and corresponding to the 
Gobolitis of Josephus, and Gebalene 
of EusebiuR. Tnfilch stands on tho 
declivity of a mountain, and has 
numerous fountains, whose waters 
unite below, and flow into the 'Arabah 
through Wady Tufileh. This is doubt- 
less the site of Tophel of>Deut. i. 1 ; 
and this identiflcation in a great mea- 
sure explains one of tho most difllcnU. 
geographical questions in tho Old 
Testament: "These Ik) tho words 
which Moses spako unto all Israel on 
this side Jordan, in tho wilderness, in 
the plain over against tho lied Sea, 
b('t>Yeen ramii and Tophel, ondliOlniii, 



and Ilazeroth, and Bizalmb." Tho 
plain hero mentioned is in Hebrew 
ArdbaJt, and corresponds in reality, ns 
weU as in name, with the valley of 
'Arabtth. Therefore, when tho I«- 
raelitos were in tlio plains of Moab 
opposito Jericho, they are spoken of as 
lieing in tho Arabah <*over against 
the Red Sea," that is, in tho part oppo- 
site to tho Red Sea, or towards tlio 
other end of tlio plain from that sea ; 
and this "Arabiui" is properly de- 
scribed as lying between raran on 
tho one side (westward as we know) 
and Tophd on tho other (eastward as 
we now also sec). 

Kerak, Kir-Moab (Pop. 8000). This 
ancient city is tho next stage of unport- 
anco, 12 hrs. from Tufildi. On our 
way to it wo pass through the small 
villages of Aimeh (1( br.), Khanzirch 
(5 J hrs.), 'Orftk (U hra). and Kethe- 
rabba (1 lir. 4 min.). Kerak is a site 
of gretd antiquity, and of no little 
historical importance; but its present 
inhabitants are as fanatical, as covetous, 
and as reckless a set of vagabonds as 
ever (lolluted a country. Burckhardt*8 
misfortunes began hero, for ho was 
shamefully plundered by its sheikli. 
De Saulcy and his companions had to 
Iwrrow their ransom from a Jerusalem 
butcher I But tho personal insults and 
indignities they were compelled to 
Hubmit to were more galling than all 
their pecuniary losses. In noble con- 
trast to tho French ** force*' was tho 
spirited conduct of Lieut. Lynch, of 
the United States Expedition, who 
with his bravo little band defied the 
bloodthirsty Bluslems of Kerak; and 
when threatened by tho sheikh actually 
took him prisoner at tho gato of his 
stronghold, and conveyed him as a 
hostage to tho shore of the Dead 
Sea. 

Kerak stands on tho top of a 
hill, 3000 ft. al)OVo tho Dead Sea. 
The hill is encompassed by deep 
narrow ravines, beyond which ri8(» 
loftier mountains, shutthig it hi on all 
Miles eX(K>pt the W^ whcro a sublime 
glen descends to tho shoro of the 
Dead Sea. The city was at one time 
hlrongly forliflcil ; and is still enclosed 
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by a lialf-ruinons wall, flankod by 
bovcu heavy towora. Originally thcro 
wore but two ciiimuocii, ono ou tiio 
N. and tho other uii tho S. sido ; and 
both tunnelled tluxiugh tho rock for a 
distauco of nearly 100 ft. Ou the 
western bide 8tundH tho Cittidel, a 
moasive building, separated from the 
town by a deep uioat hewn in the rock. 
It apixiara to bo of the age of the 
cruaades. Within it is a church fast 
falling to ruin, on whose walls are 
some traces of rude frescoes. 

Korak is the Kir-Moab of Scripture, 
remarkable as the only city left stand- 
ing iu the whole land of Moab, when 
invaded by Joi-am khig of Isiucl. It 
was then saved by a cruel and tmgic 
act, which is rcconlcd in 2 Kings iii. 
Kir is mentioned by Isaiah (xv. 1 ; 
xvi. 7, 11). In tlio 01iald<:o version 
of this pn»[>hct it Is aliviuly cidlcd 
by thu ntuau it still retains — Kerdca. 
In tho early ccnltirius of our era it 
became a bisliopiic iu tho province of 
VidictU%ui Terlia, Tho Onisailors 
captured it, rejuiired or rebuilt thu 
fortitictttious, and, mistaking it lor 
Petra, establislied, in a.d. 11U7, a 
Latin bishopric of that name ; tlio 
name and title remain in the Greek 
Church to the present time. About 
one -third of tlie inhabitants are Ohris- 
tians of the Greek rite. 

The people of Kemk are almost 
entirely independent of tlie Tmkisli 
guvcnimeut Their strong iMisition, 
nwnbers, and valour make them tho 
actual mlers of a ItU'gu district The 
Bedawin both fear and respect them. 
Their hospitality is piwcrbial; and 
though tlie town is crowded with 
guests every evening, it is said that 
when a stranger entei-s tho giite ** they 
tUinost come to blows with one another 
iu their eogenuiss to have hiui'for 
tlioir guest.'' Then) tpialitle.s, pnn 
biibly, have gained for them u privilege 
denied to every other /Mh in Syria 
x-thut of intermarrying with the Ikulu- 
win. The bride is alwiiys bouglit, and 
consequently not often treated with 
much kindness or affection. If she falls 
sick, and is unable to manage her 
husband's household, he sends her 
biick to her father with the ehunicter- 



istio message—**! bought a healthy 
wife of you, and it is not just that I 
should bo at the trouble and expense of 
curing her." This is tho iiilo with 
both Christians and Muslcros. Tho 
husband does not even provide dress 
for his wife. She is obliged to apply 
to her own family for the means of 
appearing decently in public, or else 
to rob her husband of his wheat and 
barley. Burckhardt relates some other 
curious facts regaiding conjugal eti- 
quette at Kemk. 

2^r. — ^A wild, rugged ravine leads 
down from Kemk to the narrow plain 
nt tho H.K. angle of tho Dead Sen. 
At its mouth (4.) hrs. from Kerak) arc 
some mounds of rubbish, with many 
largo stoiieH round them : th(«o arc 
tJK) ruins oi' Ztnir, '*tho little City," h) 
which Lot iled iromScMlom, and whit'li 
was saved for his sulw. It wiu 
mentioned by Isaiah (xv. 5) and 
Jerumiah (xlviii. 31), uh within tlic 
territory of Afrndj. (huier tlie Uoinuus 
it became a iloinishing town ; and w:is 
ufterwoi'ils an ei>iscoi>al see. It wus 
inhabited so late ns the 14th centy. 
In tho mountains that shut in the 
valley of Kerak Lot finally took refuge 
with his daughters, and Jiere, con- 
sequently, was the cradle of tho Am- 
monites and Moabites. (Gen, xix.) 

Wo now tm-n southward along the 
fei-tile plain that skiits the Dead Sen, 
and, sweeping i-ound its southern end, 
through thic£:ets of tsvmarisk, dwarf 
I>alnis, and reeds, we rcjich, in some 5 
hrs., the base of Jebel Usdum, at the 
S.W. angle of the Dead Sea. A very 
romarkublo geologicid feature hen: 
arrests attention. On the left, n(it far 
from tho beach, rises a narrow, rugged 
riilgc of hills, extending N.W. about 5 
m. It is (»nipob(Ml of one voKt nia.s.s 
of mtHtral mU, Ijurgo bltM'lvH havr 
fallen down fnun the hill-sides, and an; 
strewn along tho shore. This stran<;o 
ridge may well a(XK>uut for the muisuai 
saltness of tlie Dead Sea, into whi<;h 
winter torrents and summer stroimlets 
carry largo quantities of tho mineral. 
The position of this mountain serves t'* 
fix tho position of tho •* Valley of Salt,' 
where the Israelites under David aial 
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Amazin]! conqncfod tho Edomitcs 
(2 Rum. viil. 13 ; 2 Kings xiv. 7 ; 1 
Oliron. xvili. 12). This "Valley of 
Salt" was iinqnostionolily tho upper 
jiart of tho *Ambah. Tho range is 
now called Khashm Usilum, or Jobel 
Uwlnin, pmlNihly fnnn Hwloin, which 
lay to (.iio K. at ih> gntat (lis(4iiico. 

learning along tho baso of this ridge, 
having tho I)oad Sea on onr rt., wo 
rawh in 1 h. 40 min. thu m(»uth of 
VViuly Znweirah, a namo not to bo 
confounded with ZoaVt from which it is 
radically different. Up this wo turn 
from tho level strand ; and in 1 h. 10 
niin. pasH a wnall Saracenic fortrcHS 
Hituated on tho smnmit of a chalk clilT. 
In i h. more wo leave the wady, and 
ii-avel for 4| lirs. N.W., through a 
dreary wildfrness. Hero wo reach a 
Ktecj) acclivity, like tho vrall of a huge 
terrace, some 100 ft high. Clamber- 
ing up tlio difficult and tortuous patli, 
wo find on tho summit a few scattered 
ti-aces of former habitations, called 
Zuweiret el-F6ka, " Upper Zuweirah." 
\Vc are now in the "hill country of 
JudoMi." 

After a march of 3 h. a conical hill 
is seen on the left, about 2 m. distant, 
milled Tell 'Arad. It marks tho sitx) 
of the ancient city of Amd, whose 
inhabitants drove Wk the Israelites 
when they attempted to enter Cannan 
fi-oni Kiwlcsh. The place was after- 
wards l^lally dc8tii»y<!<l by JohIiiiii. 
(Num. xxi. i, 3.) In 4 lirs. more is 
Tell Ma'in ; its summit crowned with 
ruins, and its sides perforated with 
caves. It deserves a visit, as well from 
tho wide and interesting view it com- 
mands, as from its historic associations ; 
for it was the native place of tho 
wealthy and churlish Nabal. (1 Sam. 
XXV. 2.) 

Maon. — On reaching tho summit of 
tho conical hill wo look over a far- 
stretching panorama, dotted here and 
tliero with grey ruins, each of which, 
though deserted, has its name and its 
Ktory, for we are now on *' holy ground." 
There on the east, decliniTig towards 
the Dead Sea, is tho desert of Judah, 
or " Wilderness of Engedi ; " bare as 
it seems to have l«en of old, when 



David and his men took tefuse among 
tho " rocks of tho wild goats.''^ (1 Bain, 
xxiv. 2.) On tho N. about 1 m. distant 
aro tho ruins of Carmd (now Kunnul j, 
whore Nabal had his shcep-shauing. 
(1 Sam. XXV.) Farther away is tlio 
littlo tell Ziph, oninncratcd by JosliuA 
among thu towns of tlndali fxv. RTij. 
And beyond it, in tlio midst o^tlioricli 
valley of Msltenl, tho cyo rests on the 
li>wc^rs and minar<4~s of Jlnhrmi, On 
tho W. is a wide rolling plain, in which 
may bo taken in at one glance tho 
sites otJuUah (Ytttta), Anab ('An&b\ 
JMtemoa (Semft'a), Soeoh (Shuweikeh), 
and Jattfr ('Attir) ; whoso names, it 
will be observed, have been but littlo 
changed by the lapse of centuries. 
(Joshua XV. 48-55.) 

Carmd, — In 20 min. more we reach 
Kurmul, tiie ancient Gaxmel. (Josh. xv. 
55; 1 Sam. zv. 12.) The ruins are 
extensive, and some of tliem of high 
antiquity. They lie along the sides of 
a little valley; the head of which 
forms a semicircle, shut in by rocks. 
In the centre is a large reservoir sup- 
plied by a fountain. The principal 
ruins are on tho level area to the W., 
and consist of fragments of walls, 
massive foundations, and heaps of 
hewn stones. The castle is a curious 
structure ; it occupies a little eminence 
in the centre of tlie town ; its form is 
quadrangular, (i2 ft. by 40, and 80 high. 
"Tho external wall is evidently 
ancient; and has on the northern 
and western sides a sloping bulwark, 
like tlio citadel in JcruHalem. The 
stones are bevelled ; ainl though not so 
Inrge as those of the tower of llippicus, 
yet the architecture is of tlie same kind ; 
leaving little room for doubt tliat it is 
th^work of Ilerod, or of the Iloroans." 
Tho interior has been remodelled at a 
much later age, and now exhibits the 
pointed arch and peculiar masonry of 
the Saracens. Near it are foundations 
of a massive round tower, and there 
appears to have been a subterianean 
communication between the two 
Among and around the ruins are the 
remains of several churches, showing 
I that tho city Imd at one time a largo 
I Christian ]ir)pnlation. One of tliC8c, 
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nbout } m. S. of tlie castlo, measures 
156 ft. in lengUi, by about 50 in 
bieadth. On the £. was a chapel with 
a portico ; whilo attached to it on tho 
W. was a largo building, probably 
tho episcopal rcstdouco. 

Gaimcl was tho scene of the romantic 
story of David, Nabal, and Abigail. 
Horo Nabal held liis annual shecp- 
tthoaring; and David, who had asso- 
ciated with and protected the shepherds 
oftlioridi man, tliought himself enti- 
tled to a sluiro in tho festival, and sent 
a mcssaj^e to that eifeci Were a simi- 
lar festival held by some extensive 
Sopriotor near tlie same spot now, 
ero is Httlo doubt but that some 
neighbouring Amb sheikh would put 
iu a word as David did. The insult- 
ing answer of tho great man; tho 
humble apology of the fair Abigail ; 
tho tmgio and yut romantic ooucliuion, 
are too well known to require recital. 
(1 Sam. XXV.) 

In 1 h. 25 min. more we reach tho 
western base of tell Zi^ a few minutes 
K of which lie the ruins of Ziph, a 
town which has gamed a name in 
sacred history from the treachery (or 
loyalty) of its i^eonle, who on two 
occatdoiis sought to betray David into 
tho hands of Saul. (1 Sam. xxiii. lU ; 
Xxvi. 1.) In 1 li. 35 min. after leaving 
Ziph we enter " Kiijath- Arba, which 
is 

Hkbkon." (ScoKtc.7.) 



ROUTE 5. 

FHTRA TO HEBBON, BT KADESH ASD 
BEEBSHEBA. 

U. H. 

Petra to 'Ain cl-Weibeh (/lo- 

.deali) 15 30 

&u(Sl]i iZephath) 

Ar'arah (ilrocr) 8 30 

Bires-Seba*(2?eera7ie&(t) .. .. 5 

Dhoheriych 7 

Hebron 5 



Total 



50 



Travellers usually leave Petra by 
the ravine on the 8. througli wliich 
tlicy enter it Dr. Uobim»n was drlvuu 
out by tho difficult track at tho N.£. 
comer, and crossing tlio plateau called 
Sutuh Beida, "White Terraces," he 
reached tho 'Arabah tlirough the pass 
of Nemela, We shall take the ordinary 
path. 

Leaving Wndy Blusa wo ascend 
again to tlie SutCih Haiun, and skirt 
tho southern Imuc of Mount Hor. In 
2^ li. we reach tlic summit of the pass. 
IHirning now to tho N.W., and Icuvuig 
tho road by which we approuchcd from 
tlie S., wo cross a high plain, and then, 
passing do\ni through a succession of 
wild ravines for some six hrs., wo 
emerge from tlie mountains of liklom 
on the valley of 'Ambah. It is here 
about 12 m. wide, bleak and barren, 
and shut in on each side by nnkccl 
mountain ranges. Crossing the plain 
diagonally, we descend into Wady Joib, 
the <lmiii of tho 'Amlxih, and su) on 
its western bunk, where tho ground 
begins to riso towards tho bases of low 
limestone hills, a tiiicket of reeds and 
rank grass, with a few palms. This is 
'Ain el-Weibeh, the most uuiwrtant 
fountain in the whole region. It is 7 
hrs. from the mouth of Wady el-Milh, 
"The Salt Valley," by which we entered 
the 'Ambah. 

It lias been recently ascertained by 
barometrical measurement tliat the 
watershed of tho 'Aralmh, wliioli U 
nearly in tin- pnndlcl of Velm, 1:ms nn 
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elevation of 787 ft.; ami is thas no 
I(>H8 tlmn 2070 ft above tlio surfaco of 
tlio DcimI Soo. In the faco of such 
a fact, it is impossible to belicvo in 
any oncicnt connection between the 
Joitlan and the Red Soa. But in addi- 
tion to this M. Lartct has shown by his 
geological researches that the watirr- 
8hed barrier is coniixwctl of calcareous 
strata, coeval in their present position 
with the physical structure of the 
whole surrounding country ; and he 
lias shown, too, what every observant 
traveller may see for himself, that from 
the direction of the lateral valleys both 
north and south of tlu^ wat-crsheil, the 
Jordan could never have run into the 
Gulf of Akabah. 

Kadedi-lHirnca. — I agrco with Dr. 
Uobinson in fixing the site of Kadosli 
at or near *Ain el-Weibeh ; and as it 
was one of the most important points 
in the joumeyings of the Israelites, I 
shall state the few iacts known of its 
history. About 4000 years ago, four 
kings from Mesopotamia and eastern 
Anibia invadetl ralestine. It was, in 
fact, a raid of Arab sheiklis on a 
large scale ; the principal obj(^ct Ixjing 
to niak(5 reprisals on a few t/»wns that 
had refused the oitlinary ijhafr to tlui 
trilx's of the desert. The nianuiders 
nian*hed through the country enst of 
the Jordan, smiting in th<'ir way the 
Itejthaiiii, the /uzini, and the ILorites 
in Mount Seir, and then crossing the 
'Arabah to Paran. Wheeling round, 
they came •* to En-MislipiU (* the 
Ffumlain of Mish]iat'), which is Ka- 
ih»Ii;** and, having plundcreil the 
Anialekiles, they marched northwards 
upon the "cities of the plain." ((jcn, 
xiv.) This gives s^wuc general idciv of 
tho situation of Kad<'Kli, and proves 
also tlrnt it was a noted watering- 
place. 

Tho next mention of Kadcsh is in 
the history of the joumeyings of the? 
Israelites. Tliey left Sinai ; encainjied 
for a time at'llazeroth ; and th(fii, 
probably deseending to the gulf of 
'Akabah, marched northward up the 
'Arabah to Kadcsli, "a city on the 
nttt»rmo.st border" of Edum (Num. xx. 
10.). I'roni hence tho Hpies were sent 



to examine tho ''Land of Promiso.* 
and to this place thoy Totnnied with 
their misrepresentations. Hero the 

Qle murmured, sajring, ** Wherefore 
the Lord brought us into this 
land, that our wives and our children 
should bo a pre^?*' And here the 
Ijord answered in judgment — ^'•As I 
live, all that were numbered of yoa 
from twenty years old and upwards, 
which have miurmnrcd against mc, 
shall not eomo into the land ; but your 
little ones which you said should be a 
prey, them will 1 bring in." TNum. 
xiv.) Here, too, having attempited to 
forco their way contrary to tlio oom- 
inand of Moses, they were dofiAtcd by 
the Amalokitos, and driven book in 
confusion to Mount 8cir. (Deut. i. 44.) 
To tills spot the Israelites again re- 
tivned after an interval of 38 yrs., and 
then liliriam, the sister of Mooes, died, 
and was buried by the fountain. (Num. 
XX. 1.) Tho wators were now insuffi- 
cient for the wants of the people, and 
Moses, at God's command, brought a 
miraculous supply firom the rock. But 
the way in which Moses and Aaron 
executed this command was so dis- 
pleasing to tho Almighty, tliat He 
uttore<l the sf>lemn s(rtit<',nee, " Ye shall 
not bring this congi-egation into tho 
land which I have given them." (Num. 
XX.) From this pliu*-c? messengers were 
Kent to tho khig of Kdom demanding 
a iwiMsage tlmnigh his i4'rritr)rics to tho 
easlern border of ralestine; on rc- 
ccivhig a refusal, tho Israelites again 
tnrne<l southward down tho 'Arabah 
towanls Elath. 

"These circnmHtances," says Dr. 
Uobinson, "all (xiinbino to fix tho site 
of Kadesh in the neighlmurhood of 
'Ain el-Weiljoh. Tliero tho Israelitos 
wouhl havo Blount Ilor (whero Aaron 
died) Uiforo them on the 8.K. ; acniss 
tho 'Arabah is Wody cl-Ghuweir, 
aflbnling an easy and inviting possngo 
thrr)ugli tho Ituid of Edom; in the 
N.W. rises the mountain by which 
thev attempted to ascend to Palestine!, 
with tho pass still called Sufah (7cj)/*- 
«<//, Num. xxi. 1-3; oomp. Jud. i. 
17) : while farther north is the site of 
Arad, whoso inhabitants dix)ve them 
b(wk." 
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• A fatiguing and monotonous rido is 
now bctbro us, over a bleak dosorti 
intersoctod by numerous wadys. Sumo 
wido views ari3 oblaiucd of tho 'Arubiih 
on tho riglit, down to ilio Hliott^H of 
tlio Dciul Hou. Ill ]irM. wo rrnvh tlu) 
pass of HufOh, loiuliiig up u stoop 
niggod ridgo. Truces of un anciout 
road uro distinguiHliublo ; Imt a ukmIciii 
ouo OH auimpruvod priuciptu is grmitly 
needed. Tliero is uii easier way u few 
miles to tlie left through a ravine 
called Yemen ; but tho jioss of SufCih 
is more direct and quite practicid)le. 
The name corrcsi)onds, as noted above, 
to the Hebrew Ztphalh, where Uio 
Israelites attempted to force tlicir way 
into Palestine. 

In 4^ hrs. more we i^each another 
pass called Nukb el-Huzeikah; and 
soon afterwards (v low hill comes in 
sight a short distance on the left ; it 
is covered with ruins, but they are of 
little uiterest. Its name is Kumub. 

In 2| lirs. from Nukb eUMuzcikah 
tlio rood to Hebron by Milh branches 
oil* to tlio right ; we keep on, however, 
in tho old course aljout N.N.W. (wlmt- 
ever the escort may say), and in 1.^ h. 
reach some ruins with tanks tor nim- 
watoi', called Araruh, situated in a 
wady of the somo namo. This is 
doubtless tho site of Arixn; a tctwn of 
the south <»f Juthih — one of those to 
wlilch David sent ])art (if the spoil ho 
Irnd token from the Amalekites, in 
revenge fur tho pliuider of ZUdag. 
(I Horn. XXX. 20-28.) 

The country hitherto has been naked, 
monotonous, and deisolate; chalky hills 
and gravelly vales succeeding each 
otlicr until the eye is weary and tho 
very^ heart sinks. Now, however, soil 
K'gins to appear on the slo[)os and 
vegetation iu the valleys ; while minia- 
ture fields of grain are met witli at 
intervals. From Kadcsh to this place 
wo have been traversing tho Ijordcr 
land lictween Judjsa and the desert ; 
but here we enter tho more favoured 
Pulestine. A road from Ar'amh loads 
dinjct to Milh 2 h., the Mohulah of 
Hcripturo, a city of Simeon on tho 
HTMitlicrn Imrder towards Kdoin. (Jash. 
XV. 21, 2<i ; xix. 2.) It is subsequently 
nientioned by Jusepiius us a eusllo of 



tlio Idmna>ans, under tho Greek form 
McUaUia; and it was still an im- 
portant place under tho Humans, being 
tho station of a (,*ohort. Tlio ruins 
cover as|Hu;o ulMUit .^ ui. H(|uaru; they 
ntnsist ttf hctqis of rough stouos, and 
iuundatiuns, with a few columns. On 
some of tho Litter Detm Stiudey dis- 
co veifd Sinaitic inscriptions. 5 hrs. 
N. of Milh is tho vilhige of Si;niiVa, 
stiuiding on a low hill surrounded by 
olive-trees. It coutaias foundations of 
massive stones, proving it to bo the 
site of an ancient town, doubtless h'sh- 
temoa (Josli. xxi. 14; xv. 50). Tho 
most conspicuous ruin is tliat of a 
Saracenio tower in the centre of tho 
village. From ScmCi'a to Hebron is 
4 lirs. 

As Beersfieha, one of the most inter- 
esting places on the southeni border of 
Palestine, is only some 10 m. disttuit 
from Ar'urah, it is better to make a 
dc'tour of 5 hrs. trj visit it, than U> 
follow the direct road by Milii to 
Hebron. The way leads along AVady 
Ar uruh till it falls hito Wudy es-Seb'a 
in alxiut ii hrs., and then follows tho 
latter to the ruins of Jiir as'Seh'tt, 
** Well of tlie Seven," corresponding to 
Beerdieha, "Well of tho Oath." AtUii- 
tion is here lirst arn;st(id by two an- 
cient wells. One of them is 12^ ft. i!i 
diameter, and 44 deep to the surfiu'o 
of tho water. The other is smaller. 
They are on the N. bunk of tho wudy. 
Ahmg tho rising ground above th(^ 
wells are heiips of stones, traces of 
foundations, and fmgments of pottery, 
extending over a Hpucc i m. lung by 
i bruttd. On the S. side of tho valley 
is a stone wall several hundred feet 
long, amxircntly intended to supiKjrt 
tho bank. 

Beersheba is one of the most ancient 
sites on record. It took its name from 
the wiill Abraham dug, and the oath 
by which he confirmed his treaty with 
Abinu'loch. ((ien. xxi. 5M.) Jlcrcthe 
patriarch planted a grove — a kind oi' 
natuiid teuqde in whieh to worship 
God; here, t(», ho recisived the eoin- 
niand Ut sucriiiett Isaue, and fnun 
lujnco ho ml out to cxeeuhi that mis- 
siun. (Uen. xxi., xxii.) Jh.re Jacob 
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nbtftincd 1)V fraud his brothor'B birth- 
rlpfht ami fclrasinp; (Glon. xxvii.) ; and 
Ikto bo fifTciXMl 111) HorrillocH on Roiling 
out with his family for Egypt. (Gen. 
xlvi.) Hero Bamuol nia<lo his sons 
judges (1 Sam. yiii.) ; and from hcnco 
Elijah, when ho flc<l from J^zcbol, 
wandorcd out into tlio southern desert 
(1 Kings, xix.) And here was the 
lx>rder of Palestine proper, whoso ox- 
tent was reckoned " from Dan to Beer- 
slieba." This city was occupied by 
the Jews after the captivity (Neh. xi 
27) : but its name does not ajgain ap- 
licar in history till tlie 4th centy. of 
our era. It was then a Roman gar- 
rison ; and it became an episcopal »}C. 

Wo now turn northward toward the 
hills of JudflBa^ over an undulating 
])lain coYcred with a light soil, and 
affording excellent pasturage. This 
was the favourito haunt of the patri- 
arohs, and over it roamed their flocks 
and herds 3000 yr& ago ; while they 
piU!li(><l th(*ir tents by the wells and 
fouiibiiiis of water, as the Amb tribes 
do Htill. 

7 lira, from Bccrahelia is the village 
of IJlioheriych, sitiiatetl on the summit 
of Olio f)f the HrMithoni liillH in the 
.ludali mngo. Thero Is nothing lirro 
either to interest or detaiu the traveller, 
who will bo anxious to hasten on to 
nioro favoured spots. Setting out 
again, and winding through pictur- 
esque vales, whose sides, with the in- 
t<«rveniiig hills, arc partially covercd 
with shrubs and cvcigrccn oaks^ we 
rnxch Hebron in 5 hrs. 



ROUTE 6. 

8INAI TO BEDBoir mRlscr. 

II. II. 

Oonvent to Jebcl ot-Tih, a6ott< 18 

OastleofNukhl 80 

*Abdeh (J^&oda) 45 

Ruhaibeh (T^eAo&oeA) .. .. 5 

Khulasah {Elu$a) 2 50 

Bir e&^b*a [BeersMba) . . . . 5 80 

Hebron 12 



Total .. 



118 20 



This route presents nothing of in- 
terest sufficient to repay the faiigoo 
and monotony of the wilderness of 
Tih. Such as wish to visit Sinai only 
had better return thence to Ouro, 
varying their route through the magni- 
ficent sooncry of tho peninsula; and 
from Cairo fhree ility% will now bring 
tlicm, viA Alexandria, to Yilfa. I shall 
however, briefly indicate tho distancrs 
and the pohits worthy of spociul note 
on the desert roiilo. 

DuHrx-itdiiig Wiidy (44h-Shoikh fi»r 
Bomo G hrs., wc ](»vo it and tho Sinai ' 
group of mountains together, by a 
narrow ravine leading into' the southern 
section of Debbct er-Ramleh. Cross- 
ing this plain in a N.W. direction, 
we roach in two days from tho convent 
the pass of Muroiky, in Jebel ei-TSh. 
Scaling the pass we have before us the 
great desert of Tih, " Wandging." 
The rock of this desert is cretaceous, 
abounding in fossils of various kinds. 

NvkU, 30 hrs. march from the Pass 
of Mureiky, is a castle and principal 
station on the Egyptian H&j road, 
half-way between Suez and 'Akaboh. 
It is built on a rising ground amid a 
dreary waste. Tho bare embattled 
walls enclose a court in which are 
some decn wells. Hero the territory 
of the Tiyftfaah Arabs commences; 
and the Tawareh cannot legaUy taJre 
travellers farther north. Should 
any of tho former be in the castle, 
it will l»o liott/»r in mnko an arrengo- 
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ment with thonl; but if not, the 
traveller may proceed till he meets 
them. In general it is not difficult to 
satisfy the demands of the Tiyahah. 
Thov insist, of course, upon the ex- 
clusiye right of conducting tmvellers 
ilirough their own territory; but it 
sometimes happens tiiat they permit 
thu Tawanili lo proceed on payment 
of a fine. 

tSome travellers who were unable to 
reach Fetro from Akabah have sue- 
reeded in obtaining an escort of Ti viV 
liah. I question, however, whether 
they are so able to restrain the feUahin 
of Wady MOsa as the Alawin are. 

El'-'Ahdeh, 45 hrs. march, is the next 
station. Hei-e at tiie junction of two 
wtulys, Ilirein and Strruin, are low 
stone walls apiMirently intended to 
regulate the irrigation of some fields 
formerly under cultivation. A little 
to the K., in the bank of the valley, is 
a largo artificial cavern, probably a 
quarry. On a rising ground near it 
an) ruins of some extent, consisting of 
tlie foundations of an ancient fortress, 
a few fi'agments of columns and entabla- 
tures, and the ruins of a church. This 
is the site of tlie Moda of Ptolemy, 
marked in the Pcutinger tables at 23 
Kom. m. S. of Elusa. 

In Wady ltuhail)eh, 5 hrs., are wells 
and tanks; and on the rising ground 
above it lie the ruins of a large town. 
Its nauio and history are lost ; but it 
may jjcrhaps indicate the [x^aition of 
tlio well dug by Isaac's servants, and 
called BehoboOi. (Gen. xxvi. 22.) 
From the convent to this place is 
reckoned 9 days by the direct road; 
but 10 by Nukhl, the way I have 
described. From Kuhaibeh to Gaza 
(Qhu'zzeh) is about 13 hrs. 

At Khmasah, 2 h. 50 niin., are ruins 
situated along the northern bank of a 
slmUow valley called Wady el-Kui-m. 
The extent of the ruins, now com- 
pletely prostrate, would indicate a 
|X>pulation in former times of about 
20,000. This is unquestionably the site 
of Elu9a mentioned by Ptolemy, and 
laid down on the Pcutinger tables at 
71 Hr»m. ni. S. of Jerusalem. Though 
it became an opisco[iai city, it was 



chiefly inliabited by idolaters addicted 
to the worship of Venus. 

Bir es-Seb'a, Beershdxi, 5i hrs. 

Hebron. 12 hrs. (See Bte. 5.) 

A ride across et-Tih will perhaps 
serve to remove some wrong idoas 
which the traveller may have cntisr- 
tained regai'ding the aspect of an 
eastern desert. "A desert," in the 
ordinary Biblical sense, does not nicuu 
a region of drifting sand, or abboluto 
barn'nness. The Hebrew word luiilltar 
denotes a {Histoiid country ; unfittetl as 
a whole for cultivation on account of 
its scanty soil and sctircity of water. 
Such is Et-Tih. During the rainy 
season it is covered with a sparse vege- 
tation. Large portions of it, too, wero 
at one time cultivated. 6<>nie of its 
vales have a fertile soil which even 
now repays Arab husbandly. The 
ruins or towns and villages are scat- 
tered over it, around fountains and old 
wells. In the deeply-cut torrent beds 
and remains of primeval forests, we sco 
evidences of an age when rain was 
more abundant than now. In some 
favoured spots the pastures are still 
abundant, and groves of tamarisk and 
other shi-ubs fill the vales. 

It will thus be seen that, while com- 
pared with any western land Et-Tfli 
may lie called a desert, yet it is not so 
in reality. Even at the present time 
it is capable of supporting immense 
ilocks and h(>rdM ; and there can Ik) no 
doubt that in former nges the rahifall 
was greater and pastures more luxu- 
riant. These facts have an unportant 
bearing on the wanderings of the 
Israelites. They show that there was 
suilieient food for their ilocks in the 
desert, even independent of mimculous 
agency. 

The bonier land between the hills 
of Palestine and the " Wilderness of 
Wandering," is called in the Bible the 
Negeb, a name which is usually trans- 
lated ** south." Abmham went up out 
of Egypt into the Negeb (Gen. xiii. 1); 
and Isaac dwelt *' in the land of Negdj" 
(Gen. xxiv. 62). It appears to have 
enkbracul the whole region lying on 
the southern 1x>rder of Palestine, be- 
tween tho Mediterranean and tJie 
•Aiubah. 
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SECTION 11. 

PALESTINE— JERUSALEM. 

iiouTR ROUTE. 

7. llcbroii to J(;ru8a1om. 

Ucbivn, d-Khuin ; Tomb of Uio rttrtarchs. Mamrt /—Pools of Solomotk 



ROUTE 7. 

HKOnON TO JEUVSALKM. 

H. M. 

Hebron tf) Rainoh 1 

J5cit Sar (iic^/i X«r) 45 

r<K»l» of Solomon (iY/mm).. ..3 

llachers Tomb 10 

MarEliOa 35 

Jerusalem 50 

Total 7 10 

Hebron is one of the most ancient 
cities in the world stiO. eztsting^ and it is 
in this respect tlio rival of Damascus. 
Tliero are a few oliapters of deep and 
sacred interest in its long history. It 
was built, says a sacred writer, " seven 
years before Zoan in E^ypt " (Num. 
xiil. 22X and those who wish to imjircss 
UH with a clear id(nv of its antitjnity 
r<'|HMit thiH jthnuH^ Ihtt wIkmi was Zoan 
1»ullt? Tlio Egyptian antiquary ro 
l)lieH, " Severn vcars afti-r llebi'OM ;** and 
tins is aliout the most definite reply he 
can give. It is well, howovctr, that we 
can prove tho antiquity of Hebron in- 
dependr^itly of Egypt's mystic annals. 
Tlu? original name of Hebn)n was Kir- 
jnih'Arbti, '^Oity of Arba;" so called 
from Arba, the lather of Analc, and pro- 
genitor of the giant Anakims. (Josh. xxi. 
11.) It afterwards took for a time the 
name Mamrc, doubtless from Abraham's 
friend and ally, Mamrc the Amorite, 
who in the patriarch's days possessed 
it. (Gen. xxiii. 19.) The chief interest 
of the l<nvn and neighbourhood orises 



from liioir having boon so long the 
favonrito camping-ground of the pa- 
triarchs, and tlio Hceno of somo of the 
most remarkable events of their Uvi-s. 
Often were these hill-sides qjecklecl 
with the flocks of the Ghaldaoan shep- 
herd, while his tent was pitched beneath 
" the oak." Here he uwelt when the 
news was brought to him that Sodom 
was plundered and his nephew Lot a 
captive ; and from hence he set out in 
piursuit of the enemy with his 318 
servants and his allies the Amoritcs. 
Here too, a few years afterwards, ** as 
he sat in the tent door in tlie heat of 
the day/* ho received a visit from the 
An^el of the Lord, who, after pro- 
mismg him a son, informed him of the 
approaching destruction of the "cities 
ot the plain.** And here Samh died ; 
and Abraham bought from Ephron the 
llittite tho only portion of the " Land 
of rromiso" ho could ever call his 
own— tho cavo and lleM of Bfaeh- 
jielah — to servo as a family tomb. 
Karah was first laid in it ; then Abm- 
liimi liimself ; then Isaac and liis wife 
Reljckali ; tluii I/idi ; and after an 
interval tlio emimlmcd Ixidy of Jacob 
>vaft brought tip out of ^3gypt, and Inid 
iMJsido his fatliers. Tho " cavo " must 
still bo liere, for it is one of those mo- 
numents which time does not destroy ; 
and i>erhap8 tho very tombs them- 
selves with their sacred ashes are yet in 
it. TJie tombs of the patriarchs were 
known and honoured in Joeephus's 
time, who describes them as con- 
structed of tho " meet beautiful marble. 
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aud of oxquiaito workmanship." Eu- 
acbiufl, Jerome, aiid uubsoqucnt writers 
mention them in bueli a way as leads 
to tho oonviction that tiio massive 
walls of the " Ilaram," now the gioat 
attraction of tlio town, really enclose 
tho cuYo of Mticlipclali. Tliis struc- 
ture was long known as the "Castle 
of Abraham" — u name also applied 
in tlie time of the crusades to tho 
whole city ; and as Abraham is called 
by Moliummodans el-KhtdU, '*the 
Friend," this has become the modem 
name of Hebron. 

When tho IsracHtcs entered Pales- 
tine, Hebron was captured and given 
to Caleb (Josh. x. iMJ ; xiv. (>-15 ; xv. 
]}(, M). It wiM uflurNVurds assigned 
tfi tho Tiovites, and constituted one of 
the six cities of refuge (Josh. xxi. 
IMS). Hei-e ]>ivid, alter tho death 
of Saul, ostalilished the seat of his 
government, and continued to dwell 
during tho seven yeai:s and a half he 
ivignod over Judah. (2 Sam. ii.) 
XJl)on tho return of tho Jews from 
Bfibylon, Hebron was rebuilt and in- 
habited; but it soon fell into the 
hands of the Edomites, from whom 
it was rcscncd by Judas ^[aecaba)us. 
After the defeat of tlie Jews at Bother 
in A.D. 135, thousands of the captives 
were brought here by tlie Eomans and 
sold into slavery at the oak beside 
Hebron. In a.u. 1167 the city was 
made by the crusaders the scat of a 
Latin bishopric, and continued so, 
at least nominally, for about 200 years ; 
but it reverted to the Muslcms in 
1187, and has ever since remained in 
their hands. 

Hebron is situated in a narrow val- 
ley— "the Valley of Kslicol;" whose 
sides aio clothed witli vineyards, 
groves of olives, and otlu^r fruit- 
trees. 1'he valley nnis from N. to 8. ; 
and the main qututer of the town, 
surmounted by the lofty walls of the 
llaram, lies partly on the eastcm s1(>]k3. 
A little to tho N. is another quarter, 
separated from the former by gardens ; 
whilo on the western side of the valley 
tlioro is f^ small suburb facing the 
Huram. The houses are stone, solidly 
built, llat-roofed, and have each one or 
two Jiltle cupolnu, such ns are seen 



in several parts of Palestine, and in 
one of the suburbs of Damascus. 
Tlie town has no walls ; but tho main 
streets opening on the principal roods 
have gates. In the bottom of the 
valley soutlnvard is the lower " pool," 
— a square tank, 130 It. on each side, 
and about 50 it. deep, faced with large 
hewn stones. At the northern end of 
the main quarter is another pool, 85 
ft. long, 55 ft. broad, and 18 feet (li*p. 
These furnish the chief supply of watir 
to the iidiabitants. They are mani- 
festly of remote antiquity ; and one of 
them, probably the southern, is that 
over which David hanged tho niur- 
durei-s of his rival IslilKiislieth. (2 
Siiui. iv.) Other untl(|uitit!H of very 
questiomible autlientieity will be sliown 
to those who care for them — such as tho 
tomlw of Abuer, anil of Jesse, Daviil's 
father; the pi-eciso spot where Caiu 
slew Abel; the red curtli from whicli 
Adum was made, &c. &c. 

TJie Cave of Machpelah, — From tunc 
immemorial it has been admitted by 
all sects — Jews, Christions, and Mus- 
lcms— tliat the Cave of MachiMjlnh, 
tho Sepulchre of tho Patriurchs, lies 
within the massive walls of the llaram. 
This building overtops all the houses, 
and fonns the one distinguishing fea- 
ture of Hebron, visible irom all points. 
It is an oix;n quodi-anglc, 198 ft. long, 
112 wide, and 50 high. The walls 
are constnicted of massive stones, from 
12 to 38 ft. in length. The edges of 
the stones are grooved to the depth of 
2 inches, so that tho surface of tho 
wall has the appeamnco of panel work. 
The exterior is further oriuunentcd 
with pilasters, supporting, without 
capitals, a plain cornice. The struc- 
ture is tlms unique. Its style proves 
its Jewish origin. The interior was 
described siuno sixty years ago by u 
S|)anish ix;negade who assumed the 
name of AH Jiay, A fuller accoimt 
of it has been given recently by Dean 
Stanley, who accompanied the Princo 
of Wales in his visit to the Hai-ara in 
1802. His account has Iwn snpi)le- 
nicntcd by Mr. Fergusson, antl nuue re- 
cently by the Marquis of Bute, who was 
coiiduclcd through the building in 18UG. 
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The masaiye 'wall surrounds and 
supports an elevated platform, partly 
nruficial, and rartly composed of a 
crown of natural rock ; so tliat, though 
nearly 60 feet high witliout, it only 
rises a few feet a1)OY0 the area within. 
The entrance to the area is by a heavy 
iron door high up on tho eastern side. 
It is ap])mficlic(l by a long flight of 
HtepH» connncncing at the south-west 
angle, and ascending along the whole 
of the southern, and about half the 
eastern side. At the head of the 
staircase is a gateway with an Arabic 
inscription, admitting to a long, ompty 
corridr>r. ImTnediately to tho loft on 
entering it is tho iron door of tho 
Haram. Passing through the latter 
into a small vestibule, and turning to 
the right, we reach an open court 
paved with polished stones, and having 
some young palm-trees growing in one 
comer. On the south side of the 
court is -a mosque, originally a Byzan- 




Flan of Mosquo at Hebron. From 
Fergusson's * Architecture.' 

tine ch.| with a double portico sup^ 
lK)rted on square pillars. Mr. Fer- 
gusson a£Qrms positively that tliere is 
"nothing inside the enclosure older 
than the time of the Crusades. The 
Gothic building which occupies tho 
whole of tlie southern end was certainly 
erected either in the lasthalf of the 12th 
or the first half of the 13th centy. The 
Saracenic buildings are all subsequent 



to this, and there remains nothing 
which can be ascribed to the Byzantine 
or any earlier period." Before we can 
fully accord with this opinion, wo 
will require something more tiwn a 
mere cursory examination. Grossing 
the outer portico we enter a smal^ 
dingy chamber-— a part of the inner 
pnrtioo or narthex; and hero cm tho 
right and left are massive silver gates, 
leading into the chapels of Abraham 
and Sarah respectively. They are 
gloomy, and contain cenotaphs covered 
with carpets of green silk. We now 
enter the mosque — a large and lofty 
building, with navo and aisles, sona- 
rated by clustered columns supportmg 
a groined roof. Immediately to tiie 
right, on entering, we observe " a sort 
of tabernacle over a round brass boss 
about seven inches in diameter;" this 
covers a hole which pierces the natu- 
ral rock into the cave underneath. 
Lord Bute says: — "Down through 
this hole hung a coarse iron lamp, 
with a glass and 2 flaring widos, 
which shed a briglit light. This light 
fell on the rough rocky floor of the 
cave, littered over with small oblong 
billets of white paper, not more, 1 
should think, than 12 feet below my 
face.*' Beyond this, on the right and 
left, between the ^ massive columns, 
are seen the shrines and tombs of 
Isaac and Bebecca — **ugly buildings, 
liko low cottages." In tho soutli- 
eastern angle of the mos(]^uo is a 
tablet with a Greek inscription, said 
to have been taken out of the cave. 
The MihHlb is in tho centre of the 
southern end. To tlio west of it is 
the minbar, or pulpit; and "just west 
of this is a second tabernacle, like the 
ono over the hole into the cave, cover- 
ing a trap-door of stono in two leaves, 
the lesser fastened down with iron 
clamps. This is the door of the cave, 
and I was informed Tfrom tradition) 
that there was under it a stair which 
entered the cave about the place of the 
nearest pillar.'* The mosque has some 
rich stamed glass windows. 

Leaving tho mosque and crossing 
tho open court, we enter a small ves- 
tibule on tho north side ; here on the 
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1. is the enclosed chapel and tomb of 
Jncob, and on the rt. that of Leali. 

It is not affirmed that these chupds 
contain the real tombs of the patriarchs. 
The shrines and conotaplis iiave con- 
sequently little interest. It is Mach- 
i>oiah — the cuvu itscilf, in which the 
bodies were laid» and which, beyond 
all possibility of doubt lies beneath 
tho platform— it is this which forms 
the real object of attniction. Unfor- 
tunately its gates still remain scaled 
to all the infidel world. Wliether tho 
Alublems tlicmselvcs ever enter now 
uncertain. Itabbi Benjamin, who 



visited Hebron in the 12tli century, 
ailirms that ho entered it and saw 
the real sepulchres of the patriarchs, 
bigger Pierotti, who appears to have 
obtained admission during his resi- 
dence in Palestine says : — ** The true 
entrance to the patriarch's tomb is to 
be seen close to the western wall of 
the endosui-e, and near the north-west 
corner. It is guarded by a very tliick 
iron railing, and I was not allowed to 
go near it. In the court opposite the 
entrance of tlie mosque there is an 
opening, tlnrough wliich I was allowed 
to go down for tliree Btepa ; and I was 
able to ascertain by sight and toudi 
that the rock exists there, and to con- 
clude it to be about Ave feet thick. 
From the short observations I made 
during my brief descent, as also from 
the consideration of tlie cast wall of 
the mosiiuo, and tlio little information 
1 extracted from the chief santon, who 
jealously guards the sanctuary, I coU' 
sidcr that a part of tlie grotto exists 
under tlie mosque, and that the other 

IKvrt is under the court, but at a 
ower level than that lying under the 
moHque." 

As yet we know no more of Mach- 
pelah. Muslem prejudice has hitherto 
successfully resisted all attempts to 
penetrate the cave itself. One thing, 
however, is certain: — "The double 
cave " (such is tlie meaning of Macfi- 
velah) in which the patriarclis were 
Duried is beneath this venemble struc- 
ture, and it has been guarded with the 
utmost jealousy from the earliest ages. 
It is not only possible, but highly pro- 
bable, that some i-emnins of the patii- 



archs, especially of the embalmed body 
of Jacob, still lie in the tomb. Tho 
tomb is undoubtedly accessible to tho 
guardians of the mosque ; but whether 
they venture to enter is very doubtful. 
The day may not be far distant when 
the mystery will be completely solved. 
Hebron is one of the four " holy 
cities" of the modem Jews. A little 
colotiy clusters there round tho sepul- 
chre of their gruit ancestor. They are 
not pennitteil to enter the llarani; 
but tluiro is a part of tho exterior wnll, 
beside the staircase, where the natural 
rock is visible, and this the Jews 
approach and kiss as they do tho ** place 
of wailing " in Jerusalem. 

The population of Hebron is vari- 
ously estimated at from 5000 to 10,000, 
including some 400 Jews. The Mus- 
lem inhabitants are turbulent and 
fanaticid, and the tmveller requires to 
be on his guard, especially when ho 
approaches the Haram. Water-skins 
and glass trinkets are manufactured at 
Hebron; and the staple products of 
the surrounding country are grapes 
and olives. Tho vines of the valley in 
which the town is situated, — "the 
valley of Eshcol " (Num. xxxii. 1) ; 
Dcut. i. 24) — are among the most luxu- 
riant and productive in Palestine. 

Nearly two miles distant from the 
town, up the valley to tho N.W., is the 
large terebinth known as " Abraham's 
Oak." It stands (piito alone in tho 
midst of vineyards, and as the ground 
is sm<Xith beneath it, and a well of 
gooil water not far distant, it forms a 
good camping ground. It is too far 
from the town, however, for such as 
can only remain a short time. It is 
a splendid tree, measuring about 23 ft. 
in girth ; but it has no marks of that 
high antiquity which tradition would 
give it. It is, however, the last repre- 
sentative of the oaks of Mamre, under 
whose shade Abraham communed with 
his Creator, and received angels as his 
guests. 

We are now on holy ground. Every 
footfall is upon soil trodden by patri- 
arch and prophet ; every view the eye 
rests on was seen by Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, by Samuel, David, and So- 
lomon. The cities tht-y built, or dwelt 
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ill, aro goiio ; but tlio fojiturcs of nature 
iiiiuain unchanged — tho mountains, the 
viilloys, tlio fonntaiiiR, tho rocks, are 
all hero. It is tliis which gives sucli a 
(locp and lasting interent to Palestine. 
\V(i follow the ancient rond to Jeru- 
palcin. It is still well enough defined, 
hut sadly out of rc.[Kiir. Tho Romans 
— those royal rondmakers — appear to 
Imve given it the last touch, but such a 
ehango has taken place since that 
time, that Dr. Ilobinson affinncd, after 
a short exjwrienco of it, ** wheels cer- 
tainly never passed hero." This, per- 
haps, is going a little too far. One is 
apt to forget what 15 centuries of neg- 
lect can do even to a Roman roa<l. But, 
rugged though it be, its associations 
make us forget a stumbling horse. 
Along* it Ahrahnm passed on that 
journey of faith to sacriflco his son on 
Moriah. Along it David led his 
veterans to conquer tho stronghold of 
tho J(;busites on Zion. And along it 
]icrhaps tlio Baviour was bomo in his 
motJier's arms on the way to Kgynt. 

In 40 min. the viniiyards and the 
valley of lOshcol aro left behind, and 
wo onttT an open country. On tho 1. is [ 
a ruined village, formerly inhabited 
by a few Christian ffimilies, who were I 
massacral by the Muslems. In 15 
min. more a path strikes ofT to the rt. 
to Tckti'a, the ancient Tdcoa. A f(!w 
hundred yds. along it are some massive 
foundations called 

Uamet d-Khuiil, — This place ouglit 
not to be passed without a visit. On 
ixiaching tlie 8|)ot we observe the mas- 
sive foundations of two ancient walls, 
one facing the S., 290 ft long, the 
other at right angles, 160 ft. There 
arc only 2 courses of masonry remain- 
ing, each 3 ft. 4 in. high ; some of tho 
Kton(>8 are I'rom 10 to 15 ft. in length. 
There are other fotnidations at a little 
distance on the sloix) of tho hill, chieily 
on the N. and E. and fragmontH of 
mosaic pavement may 1n> here and there 
seen. On the top of tho hill, 400 yils. 
N. of the large walls, are srvcml columns 
lying among heaps of hewn stones, and 
a cistern hewn in tho rock. TJie situa- 
tion is commanding, the view embracing 
a largo section of the southern hill 
country, and a peep at the western eca. 



Tho Jews of Hebron call the ruin 
"the house of Abraham," and look 
upon it as tho place whore the patri- 
arch's tent was so often pitched be- 
neath the oak (or terebinth^ of Mamro. 
(I may observe that what u rendered, 
in the English version^ "plahi of 
Mamre," is in Hebrew ** oak of Mamre,*' 
Gen. xiv. 18 ; xiii. 18.) There can 
bo little doubt that this is the spot 
mentioned by Eusebius, Jerome, and 
other writers in tlie early centuries of 
our era, as that on which the supposed 
oak of Abraham stood. The wonls of 
tlie Jerusalem Itinerary seem to be 
conclusive on the point, especially as it 
was written early in tho 4th ccnly. — 
" Two miles from Hebron is the tere- 
binth where Abraham dwelt, and 
diggcid a w(5ll under the tree, and 
siMiko with tho angels, and prepared 
food. There a basilica of singular 
beauty was erected by command of 
Constantino." A long account of it is 
given by Sozomen in the 5th ccnty., 
who places it 15 stadia N. of Hebron. 
Adamnamis, in the 7th centy., says 
that " a great church was founded, on 
th(5 rt. hand port of which between tho 
walUs stood tho oak of Mamre." Tlie 
tree, it appears, had become an object 
of worship both to Christians and 
heathens. To put an end to theses 
practices the Emixjror Constantino 
gave orders for the erection of a 
basilica, and intnistcd tho oversight 
of it to Eusebius. It is also related 
that this had been long the scat of a 
fair, to which the people resorted from 
far and near ; and that after tlio final 
overthrow of the Jews at Bother, a.d. 
135, the captives were here publicly 
sold as slaves. But though this sito 
answers to tlie descriptions of early 
historians, it is not quit-e' dear what 
wns the original object c»f tho massive 
walls — they may iK)ssibly be tho re- 
mains of Constantino's basilica. 

Dcswmding the hill on tho N., wo 
strike across to tho Jerusalem road, 
and in 30 min. observe on the top of a 
liiil, ^ m. to the rt., an old mosque 
with a minaret, called Neby YAnas ; 
behind the summit is the little villogo 
of Hulhdl, standing on tho sito of tho 
Jhdhnl of Scripture. (Josh. xv. 68.) 
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In 20 min. mora u lialf-ruiiied towor 
with pointed arclios vtands on the 1. of 
tho road, and near it, on tlio rt., iB a 
fountain, surrounded bv inofiuivo foun- 
dations and excavated tombs. Tho 
plnco is somotimos cii1](m1 Dirwoh, but 
tliu name of tliu tower in ]k;it tiur, 
wliidi suggests at onco tho BeUi-zur of 
Joshua, mciitioued in connexion with 
llalhul. 

For 8 hours from this place we ride 
through a rtiggi'd but picturesque re- 
gion — now crosKiiig luirrow valleys tluit 
run uwiiy iu tortuous coui-scs tlinuigh 
tho wildt.Tuess of Judict^ to thu Dead 
8ca ; now imssing over broken riilgca 
of Jura limi'stone ; and now 8kii*tiug 
the base of a higher crown that rises up 
in the line of tho load. Tho hills are 
covered with dwarf-oak, urbutus, aud 
other bushes; the valleys have hero 
and theru a rich soil ; tho remains of 
terraces are everywhere seen, giving 
(videnoo of former cultivation : but all 
in now neglected and foi-saken. 

Soicmon't Pools, — Having at last 
surmounted a low ridge, we look down 
the rocky slofie, through fix^h and 
frugnuit slirubbei'ies, to a broad valley, 
iu ilio midst of which is a largo reo- 
tangulur building, and to tlie rt., fartlier 
down, where the valley begins to oon- 
tmet, are S unmense tanks. These are 
the ** i)oc)ls of Solomon," now called d- 
Burdk, "the tanks." On descending 
we find that they are partly excavated 
in tho rocky bed of the valley, and 
(jortly built of largo hewn stones. Tlioy 
are so arranged tnat the bottom of tho 
upper pool is higher than tho top of tho 
next, and so with tho second and tliird ; 
tlio object evidently being to (xdh^t as 
great a quantity of water as jxMteiiblo. 
llioir dimensions are as follows : — 

Upper FoU, y^^ 

l^ength 38U 

HcpUi, ettNi Olid 25 

IKhmIUi i«««i«»» «•*« 

MidMe Pod. 

Dint ADce flrom upper jiomI .. .. 160 

length 423 

llif|iUi. liHit cimI :t9 

isrciiuin j„.jjrtp„j 229 



Lutccr Pod, 

J JiiOaiicc IhHU middle puul . . . . 248 

Ix'iigUi 682 

Depth, oast end 50 

14,,. .,», (east end 207 

Tho source from which theso ]KX)l8 
receive their supplies is a subterranean 
fountain ui the optai flitld some dishtneo 
up tho valley to tho N.W. The only 
visible mark is a eii-cuhir onenhig like 
the mouth of a well, generally eovonil 
with a large stone. This hole oim'Mm, 
at a depth of about 12 It, into a vault^l 
chamber, 15 paces long by 8 bnxid. 
Adjoining it is another smaller a]mrt- 
ment; both being covered with ancient 
stone arches. The water springs up at 
4 different places, from which littlo 
ducts carry it into a basin; and; it 
then flows thrcmgh a largo subterra- 
nean passage to a place at tho N.AV. 
comer of tho upper pool. Here llio 
stream is divided, a portion flowing 
into a vault 24 ft by 5, and thenco 
through a square duct at tho side uito 
tho upper pool. The remainder of tho 
water is earrieil by an aqueduct along 
the hill-side N. of tho p<x)ls, but so 
arranged as to send a portion oft* into 
tho second and third ; it tlicn dedccnids 
rapidly till it meets Uie aqueduct issu- 
ing from tho lower end of tho lower 
pool, and runs by Bethlehem in a 
winding courso to Jerusalem. Tho 
object of this complieatod system was 
probably to secure a consUvnt supply of 
water for iho Holy City— pt'ihaps tho 
temple ; and tliat it might bo as pure 
as possible, it was drawn directly from 
tho fountain head. AVlien the fountain 
yielded more than wos needetl, tho sur- 
plus iMiss(nl hito the {MHils ; and when it 
yielded too little, it was augiiieiiied 
from tho ]mx)1h. Another uqiiednet 
fmm tho valley, farther S., brought at 
one time a supjily to the lower pool. 

The antiquity of tlieso reservoirs, 
and tho aqueducts conneettHl with 
tiuan, cannot Ik) questioned ; and their 
extent, solidity, and distance from tlu! 
place tluiy w(.'re intended to supply 
prove that they could only luivt! iwen 
eonstriicttsd during times of pniH|Mriiv. 
Yet wo finil no reference either in 
Scripture, or iu the writings of Jo- 
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wplniM, U} nny Bticli RiipplioR of water 
licing conveyed to Jcrusnlcm. Tiicro 
was, however, n city near Bethlehem 
cnllod JCt)iain^ 50 stndia from Jerusa- 
lem, which, accordinj^ to Joscplius, 
had gnrdciiH and riviilets of water, and 
to whicli Solomon was in tlio liahit of 
taking a morning drive. From hence, 
say the Rabhins, water was conveyed 
to the temple. The aqueduct, as shall 
bo seen, tcrminntcs in the area of the 
Haram, where the temple stood. 

Eiliam. — In tlie narrow valley, a 
short distance below the pools, is the 
littlo village of UrtAs, with ancient 
niins. Is not this the site of Etham, 
and are not these the *' pools of Solo- 
mon"? The beautiful passage in 
Ecclesiastfis seems in every way appli- 
cabh) to this place : " I mado mo great 
works ; I builded me houses ; I planted 
me vineyards ; I made me gardens and 
orchards, and I planted trees in them 
of all kinds of fruit ; I made mo jnxAa 
of water f to water therewith tlio wood 
that bringeth forth trees." (if. 4, 5.) 
(For Etham see below. Rtc. 11.) 

Beside the upper pool is a largo 
building, half castle, half khftn, appa- 
rently of Saracenic origin, now occupied 
by the guardian of the waters. The 
Jerusalem road passes close in front of 
it, ascends the N. bank of the valley, 
and winds across an elevated tract 
covered with rocks and bushes. Beth- 
lehem comes in sight here, standing on 
a bold ridge projecting from tho moun- 
tains eastward, \ m. from the road. It 
is hid by an int<?rvening height cm wo 
get f)pi»oHite tc» it. On tlio 1. is a lovely 
valley, enconipnflsed by olive-groven, 
and having on its wc'stcni sIojk) tho 
village of Beit Jftla, where the Latins 
have erected a largo church and palace 
for the jiatriarch of Jerusalem. 

RftchrVn Tmtil). — ^l^roceoding up a 
rocky Hlofwi, woolwervo in 1,5 niiu. more 
a small building, surmounted by a dome. 
It is the •* sepulchre of liachcl." llio 
building is modem, but tho authenti- 
city of the sepulchre cannot be ques- 
tioned. It is one of the few shrines 
which Muslems, Jews, and Christians 
agree in honouring, and conceming 



which tlicir traditions are identical. 
Tho narrative in tho Bible is simple 
and affecting. It will be read at tliin 
spot with a new interest "They 
joiuneyed from Bethel, and thero was 
but a little way to come to Ephmth. 
. . . And Rachel died, and was buried 
on the way to Ephmth, which is Beth- 
lehem." The pillar Jacob set up over 
the grave of his beloved wife wns 
still there in Moses' time. (Gen. xxxv. 
16-20.) It has long since been swept 
away, but 30 centuries of sorrow and 
suffering have not been able to sweep 
away the memory of its site from the 
hearts of Rachel's posterity. Bethle- 
hem is in sight, and Bcarocly a mile 
distant 

Looking back we see Beit Jftla on 
the rt., about the same distance as 
Bethlehem. Is not this tho ZeUah 
mentioned by Samuel, when sending 
Saul home after anointing him king at 
Ramah? *'When thou art departed 
from mo to-<lay, thou shalt find two 
men by Rachcrs sepulchre in the 
border of Benjamin, at Zelzah, and 
they will say unto thee, The asses 
which thou wentcst to seek are found : 
and, lo, thy father hath left the care of 
the asses, and sorroweth for thee, say- 
ing. What shall I do for my son ? " (1 
Siun. ix., X.) 

Passing the tomb, wo skirt the side 
of a rocky hill; and have a wide and 
wild landscapo of glen and mountain 
on our rt. Bethlehem is a fine object 
behind, occupjring the summit of a 
terraced ridge, clothetl with tho olive, 
vine, and fig. Its largo convent on 
the eastern brow resembles an old 
baronial castle; tho aqueduct from 
the pools is hero dose to the road on 
tho rt Ascending a steep hill, we 
reach, in half an lionr from Rachel's 
tomb, the convent of MAr Elifts — a 
largo pile of gmy masonry surrounded 
by a high wall. In tho surface of a 
smooth rock, opfiosito tho gate, is 
shown a slight depression, something 
like what might be left by the human 
form reclining on a bed of sand. Here, 
says tradition, the prophet Elijah lay 
down under the shade of an olive, 
weary, hungry, and careworn, when 
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he fled from Jezebel; und hero an- 
gels supplied his Nvauts. 

But the tniYcUcr will now have 
little patience to exuraiiio the geo- 
logical vestigoH of a mimcle, for J(tu- 
fialem is in st^lit. Ilis (^e lint catches 
the white buildings on Zion ; thou to 
the rt. he sees the dark domes of 
Kubbot es-Sukhmh and el-Aksa, on 
Horiah, and fartlicr still the side of 
Olivet, and the little minaret which 
crowns its summit. A largo portion of 
the city is hid behind the Hill of Evil 
Ooansel. 

Descending the cosy slope, having 
cultivated fields on the rt. and 1., we 
reach in a few minutes a well in the 
centre of the road, surrounded by some 
rough stones ; it is another tramtional 
spot The " wise men/' when dismissed 
by Herod, wandered thus far in uncer- 
tainty. Stooping to draw water, they 
suddenly saw their guiding star mir- 
rored in the well. The tradition, if it 
has no other claim on oiu: attention, 
serves to remind us that along this 
path the Eastern magi travelled from 
the court of Herod to the kew-bouk 
Kmo in llctlilehom. Descending a 



little farther, we have a low blcnk 
swell on the rt., and on the 1. a culti- 
vated plain about a milu long. It 
declines gradually towards the 8.W., 
terminatuig in a det^p valley, calle<l 
Wudij d Weril - the Valley of Itoses." 
This is the " plain of Itephaiin,** where 
David conquered tlie Philistines. (2 
Sam. v. 18 ; Josh. xv. 8. It is calliHl 
in tlio latter passage "the Valley of 
the Giants.") 

Tlie plain extends nearly to Jeru- 
salem. On advancing we And that it 
is terminated by a narrow rocky ridge, 
which breaks down abruptly on the 
north side into the ravine of Hin- 
nom. On the rt. this ridge rises into a 
naked ci'o\vn, which has received the 
name of the Hill of Evil Counsel. 
On its summit are a few ruins, said 
to be those of the country house of 
CSaiaphas, the high-priest. Beside these 
stands a lonely and curiously-shaped 
tree, on which, tradition tells us, Judas 
hanged himself. 

We now descend the rocky bank of 
Hinnom, cross the valley, and ascend 
again to the citadel— tlie gate is before 
us, and wo enter Jkuusausm. 
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JERUSALEM. 



1. PRELIMINARY INFORMATION. 

§ 1. Jlotdi, — § 2. Money, LeUera, &c. — § 3. 7Ti€ CkmndaU. — § 4. IVw En^ith 
CJmrdt. 

2. TOPOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS OF MODERN JERUSALEM. 

§ 5. General To/ioflrrap/iy. — § 6. The Modem TToBj. — § 7. (7rt/e«. — § 8. In- 
terior of the Ci/y— Tlio Streets, Quarters, &c. — § 9. TheJIaram,— % 10. 
Stnlhlict, — § 11. llKLioious Si-jot's — Muslcms. — § 12. Jem, — § 13. 
Ciiuisi'iANH. — Greehn. — § M. Antuatiann, — § 15. Georgians, Co^tts, and 
/SyrittMJ. — § 16. Latins —Tane^ Sauta Convents. — § 17. FroteOanU.— 
§ 18. Climate of Jerusalem, 

3. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF JERUSALEM. 

§ 10. Primewd Jenisalem, — § 20. Jertualem under ilte Jews, — § 21. JisniMiZeifi 
under (he Jtomans, — § 22. Jerusalem under the Mc^ummedans, 

4. ANCIENT TOPOGRAPHY. 

§ 23. Mode of Examination.—^ 24. Mount Zton.— § 25. Tlie TyropoBon,-^ 2G. 
Akra. — § 27. Moriah. — § 28. OpJieL — § 20. Sezetha, — § 30. llie VaUey 
of Hinncm.—-^ 31. The Kidfon. — i 32. The Mount of 02tves. — § 38. 
bin of Evil Counsel, 

5. JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. 

§ 34. Aneiadltemains—^ 35. The Walls — 27m; Tower of Hippicus, — § 3G. 
WuU of Zion. — ^ 37. Watt of Alcra.— ^ 38. Watt of I^arf/w. — § 39. 
Extent and Poptdation,'—% 40. The Temfle — Its Walls, Gates, Oonrts, 
Shrine, Bridge, &c. — § 41. Foiituess of Amtonia. — § 42. History of the 
Platform of Moriah, — § 43. The Mosque d-Msa, — § 44. 7%« Great Mosque. 

— § 46. Objects of Interest in the JIaram, — § 46. Ancient Gates op 
Jeuitsaleu. — § 47. Sui'PLY OF Water — Cisterns — Fountains — Aque- 
ducts. — § 48. Ancient Tories. — § 49. Other Ancient Sites. 

6. CHUISTIAN ANTIQUITHX 

§ 50. IToLY Seiulciire— History ~ Holy Places. — § 51. Holy Fire. — § 62. 
Hospital ofSt, John. — § 53. Catnaadum, — § 54. The Palace of Caiaphas. 

— § 55, tiile of Martyrdom and Church of St. Htrphen, — § 60. Churches of 
St Mary nnd St. Anno. — § 57. Toiaiband Chapd of the Virgm.—^ 58. 
GeUaemane, — § 59. Church of tlie Ascension, — § 60. Via Vellorosa. — 
§ 61. Convents. — § 62. Books on Jerusalem. 
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1. Pbelihinaby Infobmation. 

§ 1. notda, — ^TUoro aro two hotels 
in Jerusalom. Tfie Mediterranean^ kept 
by Hornstcin, whoso wife is a Scotch- 
woman. It is a largo and commodious 
house, well sitiuvtotl nctir tho BritiHli 
Oonsulato, and uot fur from tho Dain»s- 
cus gate. The reports are fovourahle 
of the landlord's civility and attention 
to tho comforts of his guests. The 
Damascus Hotel, in the street leading 
from tlie Dimiascus gate to the Church 
of tho Sepulchre, is also a large house, 
and recommended for cleanliness, quiet, 
and comfort. The charges are the 
tttune in both, at a fixed rate by the 
day for board and lodging. Tho rate 
is nuMlerato ; but complaints have been 
made of long bills for wines and 
extras. Comfortable lodgings may be 
hml at Mrs. Max's, who has a clean 
house in a quiet part of the city. 
Apartments may also be had at the 
now Russian Hospice Outside tlie city, 
and at tho Hospice of the Prussian 
Knights of St John. 

It sometimes happens at Easter, 
which is tho Jerusalem season, that 
all these houses aro full, or, at least, 
that the best aportments in them are 
occupied. Hiose who have tents and 
equipage need not consider this any 
great misfortune, as they may encamp 
outside the walls, and perhaps enjoy 
as much comfort as in the crowcleil 
city. The side of the valley in front 
of the citadel is the usual camping- 
ground. A change may be made for a 
day or two to the summit of Olivet, 
so as to enjoy the splendid morning 
views of tho city, and evening views of 
the wilderness of Judaa, tho Dead Sea, 
and mountains of Moab. 

Although tliero luts been much 
improvement within tho last few years, 
yet the generality of the houses in 
Jerusalem aro bad and tho rents high. 
Tlio thick walls and vaulted roofs com- 
bino with tlio subtormnean reservoirs 
niitl porous stone, to make the rooms 
damp and gloomy. Tho improvements 
which have taken pliuHi in architcctnru 
iiro owing entirely to foreigners. Tho 
I tent liouses in tho city are tlio Hospices 
und Consukktes. 

[Syria and FaUitine,'\ 



§ 2. Money, Letters^ &c. — Cireidar 
notes and letters of credit aro discounted 
by Mr. Bergheim, banker. Exchange 
is usually lower than at Beyrout, and 
the nominal price of gold hi^er. 
letters may bo addressed to tlio Eng- 
lish Consulate ; and if not found thero 
miiv be inquired for at tlio Froncli Post 
Office. The mails from England and 
France, vid Alexandria, are due on the 
10th, 20th, and 30th of every month ; 
and letters are despatched by tlie same 
route on tho 3rd, 13th, and 23rd. As 
the steamboat arrangements, however, 
are frequently changed, it will be well 
to seek the latest information at tho 
Consulate, or tho offices of Messageries 
Imp^riales, 

§ 3. The Consulate is situated near the 
new Austrian Hospice, and about half- 
way between the Governor's palace and 
the Damascus gate. Noel Temple 
Moore, Esq., the Consul, is as well 
known for his courtesy and kindness 
to tmvcllers, as for his extensive and 
thorr)ugh knowledge of tho country and 
l)eople. From him authentic informa- 
tion can always bo obtained as to tlio 
state of tho roads, and tlie practiuibil- 
ity of excursions to remote, dangerous, 
or mifrequented localities. 

§ 4. English Church. — Divine ser- 
vice, according to tho forms of tho 
Cliurch of England, is celcbmtetl every 
Sunday in Christ's Churchy on Mount 
Zion, near the citadel, at 10 o'clock. 
Tlie Rt. Rev. Dr. Gobat, Anglican 
Bishop of Jerusalem, generally assists 
at the service. 



2. TOPOORAPHY ANP STATISTICS OP 

MouEiiN Jeuusaluv. 

§ 5. General Topography, — Jerusa- 
lem, callod by the Aiiibs El-Kuds 
(" The Holy ") and sometimes el-Kuds 
edi'Slierif (** Kuds the Noble "), stands 
on tho summit of a broiul mountain 
ridge, which extends in length from 
thu plain of Esdmelon to tho dissert 
of Becrsheba, and m breadtli from 
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the pinins of Sliftron nml Pliilistia to 
tho valley of the Jordan and shores 
of tho Dead Sea. Tho summit of the 
ridge is broken np into a wilderness 
of bleak limestone crowns separated 
by deep ravines ; so tliat the whole lias 
a dreary and desolate aspect. White 
rocks |)ro,]ect from tho scanty soil, and 
the soil itself is almost as white as the 
rockH. save whore a little fountain 
trickles, or a vine stretches out its long 
green branches, or a dusky olive lifts 
up its rounded top and casts its dark 
shadow. 

In tho midst of tliose crowns com- 
mence 2 valleys. They are at first only 
gentle depressions in a rocky plateau. 
They both run eastward for a short 
distance ; that on the N. continues in 
tliis direction about 1^ m^ and then 
makes a sweep to the S., descends 
rapidly, and becomes deep and narrow, 
with precipitous sides. This is the FoZ- 
lcyo/</ieiCidron (2 Sam. XV. 23). Tho 
other, after running about f m. E. by 
S., turns suddenly southward, but in 
less than f m. more it encounters a 
rocky hill-side, which forces it ogain 
into an eastern course. It now descends 
between broken clifis on the rt. and 
shelving banks on the 1., until in i m. 
farther it unites witli tho Kidron. This 
is the ♦• VaUdy of Ilinnom" (Josh. xv. 8). 
On the broad ridge between Hinnom 
and the Kidron stands Jerusalem. 
This ridce is itself divided by another 
valley, the TyropcBon, which runs with 
a slight curve from tlio N.W. to the 
S.Eh and fulls into the Kidron a little 
above its junction with the valley of 
Hiimom. Of the two portions into 
which tho ridge is tlius divided, that 
on the vresi is the larger and loftier 
and is the mount Zion of Scripture, 
that on the cast is Moriah. All around 
the site are loftier summits— nothing 
approaching to mountains, but rounded, 
irregular ridges, overtopping the build- 
ings of tho city from 60 to 200 ft., 
with openings hero and there, through 
which glimpses at the more distant 
country aro obtaine«l. On tho E. is 
the triple-topped Mount of Olives, its 
terraced sides rising steeply from the 
Valley of Jehosliaphat On the S. is 
the so-called Hill of Evil Ck)unsel, 



overhanging the ravine of Hinnom. 
On the W. the ground ascends to the 
brow of Wady Beit Hontna, lomo 
2 m. distant On the N. is tho hill 
Scopus, a western projection of tho ridce 
of Olivet. The wordfs of the Fsalmnit 
are thus true, whether we take them 
as referring to the mountain region in 
tlie midst of which the Holy Gitv 
stands, or to the higher summits which 
actually encompass it : — 

'* Jeruwilciii, mountains cnoompiuw h«r ; 
JpjiovAH encompasicth his peofAt from 
henceforth and tor ever."— Ps. czxv. 2. 

Jerusalem stands in lat. 81^ 46' 
N., and long. 3&^ IS' E. itom Green- 
wich :— 

The city is 83 m. distant in a direct 
lino from the Mediterranean, and 15 m. 
from the Dead Sea, to which there is a 
descent of no less than 8870 ft. 

The following elevations, taken 
from tho recently issued Ordnance 
Survey Map, will best indicate the 
surface formation of the site and envi- 
rons of the city ; — 

N.W. angle, at Knlat Jalftd ft 

highest poiAt of modem city* 2581 

Jaffa Gate 2528 

Armenian Convent on Zion . . 2550 
Tyropooon at S.W. angle of 

Haram 

Platform of Kubbet es-Sukrah . 24.35 

Damascus Gate 2478 

Highest point of ridge within 

the city north of Haram . . 2528 

Kidron at N.E. angle of city wall 2800 

M at Getlisemane .. .. 2279 

„ at S.E. angle of Haram • 2193 

„ atBirEyftb 1979 

Mount of Olives 2648 

Ridge N.W. of Russian Hospice 2660 

It will be seen fVom the for^roing 
elevations, that tho summit of tho 
Mount of 01ivc4» is nearly 20 ft. lower 
than the ridge N.W. of the new Russian 
IIoRpic^ while it is onlv 78 ft. higher 
thnn Zion. The top of Zion rises 115 ft. 
above tho Haram, that is, the site of tho 
Jewish temple; while the S.E. angle 
of the Haram area is about 230 ft 
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higher than tlio hod of tho Kidron l)o- 
neuth it. Tho fall of tho Kidron from 
tho hridgo at Qotliwanuno to Bir 
Eyikh (£n-Rogcl), in aoO a; whilo 
the taJl of Hinnom from tho Buadun 
Hospice to tlio aumo plooo is no loss 
than 570 ft. 

§ 6. The Modem TTaZb.— Jerusalem 
is surrounded by walls, high, and im- 
posing in appoaranoe, but far from 
strong. A singlo discharge of heavy 
artillery would lay them prostrate, yet 
they are sufficient to keep in check the 
roving Arab tribes and tlie turbulent 
peusuntry. They were erected as they 
now stand by Sultan Suleiman in 
tlie year 1542, and they appear to 
occupy the site of tho walls of the 
middle ages, from the ruins of which 
thov are mostly constructod. On tho 
cabtom side, along tho hvovf of tho Vul- 
loy of Johoshaphat^ tho section of Iho 
wall a of St. Stephen's Qate is of 
far earlier date, and is constructed in 
part of massive bevollod stones. Of a 
similar character is the south-eastern 
section : theso parts form the onclo- 
Buru of Ilaram milk-Sheriff tho '* Noble 
Sanctuary.*' Tho circuit of the walbi 
in 4326 yds., or nearly 2^ geog. m. 
The form of the city is irregular, the 
walls haying many projections and in- 
dentations ; but 4 sides can easily be 
made out, and these nearly face the 
cardinal points. The eastern wall ruus 
in nearly a straight line alung the brow, 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Tlie 
northern runs nearly W. for about 
600 yds. over 2 ridges of rock, which 
have been excavated to a considerable 
depth on tlie outside, tlius giving tlie 
battlements an imposing and pictur- 
esijuo appearauce. Then turning S.W. 
the wall crosses the valley in which 
is tlio Damascus Gate, and ascends tho 
ridge to the N.W. angle, where there 
is a projection. This is the highest 
point in the city, and commands a fine 
panoramio view. On the outside the 
rock has been out away to some depth, 
while on the inside are massive foun- 
dations of an ancient tower, now 
called KvlCat e^/a2iid—*< Goliath's 
Oistle." The western wall runs S.E. 
to the Y&fa Gate, and then S. along 



the brow of tho valley of Ilinnoni. 
Adjoining tho Yfifa Guto on tho S. are 
tho massive towers and deep moats 
of tho old citadel. Tho southern wall is 
earned eastward over tho level summit 
of Zion, and then E. by N. in a series of 
zigzags, down the declivity and across 
the Tyropax>n, till it joins the soutliem 
wall of the Haram. 

§ 7. GaJtei, — ^There are at present 
five open gates in the walls of Jeru- 
salem — 2 on the S., and one near 
the centre of each of tlie other sides. 
They all seem to occupy ancient sites. 
They are as follows : — 1. Bab d-KhuVl, 
" the Hebron Gate," usually called by 
Fi-anks the " Yafa Gate." It is on tho 
W. side of the city, close to tlie north- 
western angle of the citadel. It con- 
sists of a massivo square tower, tlio 
entrance to which from witliout is on 
the northern side, and tho exit witli- 
in on the eastern. All the roads 
from tho country S. and W. converge 
to this gate. 2. BAh el-^Amud—** tho 
Gate of the Column," better known ns 
tho ** Damascus (iate " — is on tho N., 
in the centre of the valley between tho 
2 ridges on which tlie city stands. It 
is the most ornamental of the gates, 
and presents an imposing appearance, 
with its turrets, battlements and ma- 
chicolations. From it runs tho grc^t 
north road, past the tombs of the kings, 
and over the ridge of Scopus, to Sa- 
maria and Damascus. 3. Bdh d-AaHMttt 
" the Gate of the Tribes," culled by native 
Oliristians Bob Sitiy Mariam ** the Gate 
of my Lady Mary," and by Fi-anks 
" St. Stephen's Gate," is on the E. side, 
about 200 ft. N. of the Harani wall. 
It is a plain portal, with lions sculp- 
tured over it. A rood from it lends 
down to tho bottom of tho Kidron, 
and tlienco over Olivet to Bethany and 
Jericho. 4. Bt'th el-MwjJtarihefi, "tho 
Gate of the Western Africans," calK?d 
by Franks the •* Dung Gate," is a small 
obscure poiial on the S. side of tho 
city, near tho centre of the Tyropoion. 
It does not appear to have been 
much used, though a path from it 
leads down to tlie village of Silwaii. 
5. Bab en-Ndty J)dM, "tho Gate uf 
the Prophet David," "Zion Gate," is 
K 2 
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on tho summit of the ridgo of Zion, 
and has in front of it a small Annenian 
convent, and a group of buildings 
dustoring round the tomb of David. 

Itosidos these there are 2 gates, now 
walled up. The first is on the N. side, 
about half way between the Damascus 
Gate and the N.K angle of tho city. 
It is a small portal in a tower, and has 
lieon shut since 1834. Natives call it 
Bab ez-Zahery—** iho Gate of Flowers;" 
but it is Ixittor known in books as 
** the Gate of Ilerod." The second is 
tho well-known " Golden Gate " in the 
eastern wall of tho Haram« to which 
I shall again refer (see § 40). Its 
Arab name is Bdb ed-Dahariyeh — 
'* the Eternal Gktte ;'*' and it is some- 
times called Bab et-Tauheh, <* Gate of 
Bcpcntanco." 

§ 8. Interior of (he 0%.— Tlie streets 
of Jerusalem nre more regular than 
those of most Eastern cities, and, con- 
sidering the defective state of sanitary 
laws, they are not very filthy. They are 
narrow, and wrctchcaly paved, where 
paved at all. A few of the leading 
thoroughfares run in whnt Easterns 
would probably call straight lines, and 
they serve as a key to tho rest One 
stmet~>and it is generalljr the first 
trodden by western pilgrim — leads 
from tho Yftfa Gato wistward past 
tlio open spaco iKsside the citadel, 
tlif^ii down the side of the ridge and 
iicross the valley to tho princiiml cn- 
tninco of the Haram, Bab es-aihilah. 
This is called bv Mr. Williams " the 
Street of David,** and wo may adopt 
the name. Another main street com- 
mences at the Damascus Gato, traverses 
the city from N. to S., passing near 
the eastern end of the Church of the 
Sepulchre, and through the principal 
bazaar, and terminating a little east- 
ward of the Zion Gate. The northern 
section of it is called '* the Street of the 
Gate of the Column," and the southern 
" the Street of the Gate of the prophet 
David." Tliese 2 streets divide the 
city into 4 quarters. Tlie N.E. is 
the Muslem quarter, the N.W. the 
Christian, the S.W. tho Armenian, and 
tlie S.E. the Jewish. The principal 
building in the Muslem quarter is the 



Serai, or '* palace," a large straggling 
structure, adjoining the Haram area on 
tlie N.E; From its flat roof, to which 
admission is readily obtained on appli- 
cation to the military governor, ono 
gets the best view of the sacred enclo- 
sure and tho numerous structures with 
which it is adorned. There are also 
in this ouarter tho beautiful littlo 
church of St Anno, recently rcstoTcd 
by tho French; tho new Austrian 
Hospice; and the English, French, 
Prussian, and Austrian Consulates. In 
the Christian quarter is the Latin 
convent, very conspicuous from its lofty 
position near the N.W. angle of the 
city. A little below it to the S.E. is 
the Church of the Sepulchre, which 
is joined on the W. by the Greek 
convent. The Armenian convent, the 
largest building in the city, occupies 
a noble site on the summit of 'Zion. 
Near it on the N. is the English 
church, simple and chaste in style. 
But by far tho most remarkable and 
striking building in this quarter is the 
citadel, whoso massive towers loom 
heavily over all around them. Tho 
Jewish quarter has no structure of note, 
with the exception of the now S3rna- 
gogues. It embraces the eastern de- 
clivity of Zion and a part of the 
Tyropdjon below. Until within tho last 
few years tho lanes and houses in this 
quarter were in a wretohod stato of 
squalor and dilapidation ; hut a groat 
change for the butter has taken place, 
chiefly owing to tho enlightened efforts 
and princely generosity of Sir Moses 
Montcfiore. 

Two other streets may here bo no- 
ticed as guides to the traveller. The 
first runs northward from the Street of 
David, passing between tho Church 
of the Sci>ulchre and the Greek convent 
It is called "Christian Street." It 
contains a number of Frank shops. 
About the centre of it a narrow lane 
leads down eastward to tho door of the 
Church of tho Sepulchre, and also to 
the fine old gateway of the palace of the 
knights of St John. Another street 
commences at the Latin convent, passes 
down through gloomy archways to the 
bed of the Tyropoeon, and then, after 
2 sharp turns, strikes across in front of 
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the Serai to St Stephen's Gate. This 
IB the Via Dolorata of tlie monks ; but 
caUed " The Street of the Palace " by 
residents. 

§ 9. — ^The Uaram constitutes a 
quarter of itself, almost equal in ex- 
tent to one-fourth of the city. It is 
beautiful, too, as it is spacious. The 
massive and lofty walls that surround 
and sunport it; the green grass of 
tlio enclosure, dotted mih. olives and 
cypresses, and ornamented by marble 
fountains and Miltraha ; the broad ele- 
vated platform, encircled by graceful 
arches, and diversified by carved 
puIpiUi, proycr-niches, and cupolas; 
and the great mosque itself^ with its 
noble dome rismg up in tlie centre of 
all, bright and gorgeous as a vision 
of &iry-land, its enamelled tiles glit- 
tering in the sun-beams, and exhibiting 
all the hues of tlie rainbow wrought 
into patterns of wondrous intricacy and 
grace. These together form a picture, 
such as is scarcely surpassed in the 
world ; it is alike the pride and orna- 
ment of the city, well worUiy of its 
name, etrHaram etk-Sherif--'*^ the Noble 
Sanctuary." It is so secluded, so 
still and solemn, tliat the very sight 
impresses one witli a sense of its 
sucrodness; and when, on a bright 
summer eve, dome and cupola, and 
fretted wall, give back the ruddy tint 
of the western sky, and white figui'es 
of veiled women steal, spectral-like, 
through the sombre foliage, and tur- 
bauod heads bow before numerous 
prayer-niches, a scene is formed which 
no Eastern poet ever surpassed in 
the most glowing conceptions of his 
liftncy. 

It is KviM et-Sukhral^'' the Dome 
of the Bock"— for such is the name 
of the control moscjue— and its spaci- 
ous area, which give such a charm 
to every view of Jerusalem from 
the Mount of Olives; and perha{)s 
thoro is not one point whore we see it 
to such advantage as that where the 
road tiom Bethanv tops tho soutliem 
shoulder of the hill. Then the ravines 
of Uinnom and Jchoshaphat aro seen 
sweeping round tho ridges on which 



the city stands ; tho Haram is in tho 
foreground, perched on the top of Mo- 
riah, supported by mnssivo walls ; 
beyond aro tho white and grey build- 
higs of the city, undulating over tho 
summits and sides of Zion, Akra, and 
Bezetha, and diversified with domo 
and minaret ; while the whole is en- 
circled by a picturesque zigzag line of 
battlements. 

Another remarkable feature im- 
presses itself on tho traveller as hu 
views tlie city from some comniaiuliug 
eminence. The walls seem a great 
deal too large for it. Tho buihlings 
do not nearly iill up tho sixieo enclosed. 
There is a group of gardens at tho 
north-eastern angle; and there is 
anotlier group at the nortli-westem : 
at the south-western angle is tlie largo 
garden of tho Armenian convent ; 
while an extensive tract of waste 
ground— partly covered witli heaps of 
rubbish, partly overgrown with prickly 
pear— extends olong tho southern wall 
from Zion Gate to the Haram. And tho 
site of the once splendid palaco of 
the knights of St John, in tlie very 
centre of the city, is at present bare 
and desolate. 

§ 10.— The population of Jerusalem 
hos been variously estimated at from 
10,000 to 30,000 ; and there aro as yet 
no sufficient data foy a correct census. 
Tho following table gives as close an 
approximate to the true nmnbers as 
can bo made mider present circum- 
stances. 



Population, 



Sccta. 
Muslcms .. 
Jews .. .. 
Greeks 
Latins 
Other Sects 

Total .. 



Niiiiilicrs. 
4,000 
8,000 
1,800 
1,300 
900 

1G,000 



§ 11. Bblicmous Skots.— Tho JMo- 
hammedauaf as n body, are natives. 
Tho few foreigners amonj:; them aro 
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Turks iu tho service of the government, 
soldiers, and pilgrims from varioos parts 
of the Mohammedan world. There is 
a large numher of DervisheB connected 
with the Haram, living in idleness 
on its ample revenues. These fellows 
make the city a hotbed of fanaticism, 
so that one cannot approach the pre- 
cincts of their den without being 
assailed with abuse. 

§ 12.— Tho Jews are divided into 
2 sects, tho Sophardhn and the Aske- 
nazim. The Sephardim are of Spanish 
origin, having been driven out of that 
countrv iu 1407 by Ferdinand and 
Isttlicira. They were at first scattered 
among tho great cities of tho Turkish 
empire, but they gradually congregated 
in Jerusalem. Though they liavo oeen 
long resident in the Holy Oiiy, com- 
paratively few of Uiem speak Arabic ; 
a corrupt Spanisli is their language. 
They are subjects of tlie sultan, but 
are permitted to have their own rab- 
bmical laws. Their Chief Rabbi is 
called Khakham Jiathi by the Turks ; 
his Hebrew title is "the Head in 
Zion." His principal interpreter has 
a seat in the M^m or " council " of 
the city. 

The Askenaxim are chiefly of Ger- 
man and Polish origin, and their 
numbers are continual Iv augmented 
by fresh arrivals. They are all 
foreigners, and subject only to the 
consukr agents of their native coun- 
tries. They wore ro-admittod into 
Palestine in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century under the wing of the 
Se)>hardim. TJie Askenazim are sub^ 
divided into several sects: — ^tho Peru- 
si liu or " IMiarisoes," who are tho most 
numerous; Uio Khosidim, or "Pious," 
characterized by intense &naticism,. 
and the Khabaad. 

The Karaiiee form a small but dis- 
tinct community. They reject the 
Talmud, and receive the O. T., but 
they are few in number and weak in 
influence. 

Tlio Askenazim have a chief rabbi, 
but tho only authority acknowledged 



by the government is the Khakham 
BtMhi of the Sephardim. 

The whole Jewish community, being 
mainly supported by contribntionB from 
Europe, and being taught to regard 
those contributions as a debt owing 
to them, spend their time in idleness. 
A few study the Talmud and con- 
troversial works in the reading-rooms, 
of which they have 36, with a large 
paid staff of readers. The news oC 
tlie funds collectod for them by theh* 
brethren in other countries, and of the 
large sums occasionally contributed for 
their relief by benevolent friends in 
England, attract numbers of the needy 
and idle to the Holy Oity. Paupers 
are thus ineroasing more than propor- 
tionally to the alms of tiie charitable^ 
and human misery is aggraTated by 
an nnwise liberality. 

§ 13.— The Chririiaru are divided 
into the following sects : — 

The Greeks or members of the 
«*Holy Orthodox Church of the East," 
number about 1500. They are all 
native Arabs, speaking the language 
of the country, and having theur own 
secular married clergy. The Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem is their head. By 
the Nicene Council (a.d. 825) the 
Metropolitan of Coesarea was appointed 
spiritual chief of all Palestine. In the 
5th centv., however, Juvenal, bishop 
of Jerusalem, not only withdrew from 
the jurisdiction of his Metropolitan, 
but, invading the rights of tho Patri- 
arch of Antioch, claimed for himself 
patriarchal juriaJiotion over a large 
part of Syria. The Council of Chal- 
ccdon confirmed his usurpation, giving 
him the titlo still hold by his succes- 
sors, and spiritual minromacy in Pales- 
tine. Tho PatHarcn of Jerusalem 
has subject to him 14 sees, but some 
of them have now neither bishops nor 
flocks. He was long an absentee, re- 
siding at Constantinople; but since 
1845 he has taken up his abode in the 
convent b^ide tlie Church of the 
Sepulchre. The patriarch, the supe- 
rior clergy, and all the monks, are 
foreigners, eenerally from the Greek 
islands, and speaking only the Greek 
language. 
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§ li. — ^The Armmiam aro a branch 
of that oliurch and nation whose mem- 
ben are spread so widely over tiio 
variousprovinoes of the Tarkish em- 
pire. Tney early adopted the mono- 
pbysite doctrine, whidi, being pro- 
nounced heretical by the Council of 
Ohaloedon in a.d. 491, separated them 
from the churches of the East and 
West The community at Jerusalem 
numbers about 300, who are all fo- 
reigners, generally engaged in com- 
merce and trade. Tlieir spiritual ruler 
is styled Patriarch of Jerusalem. His 
authority oxtemls over Palestine and 
Cyprus, and ho is subject only to 
tlio ** CaOiuUcm of Etchmiazlno.'* The 
Annoiiiaii convent on Mount Zion is 
the laigottt and richest in the city, and 
its ch., dedicated to St James, ono of 
the most gorgeous. 

I 15. — The GeorgianB, Copts, and 
Sifriana. — ^Tho Georgians were at one 
time among the wealthiest and most 
iiiHucntial of the Christian sects in 
Jerusalem ; but as the nation declined 
in its far-distant mountain-home, so 
also did its representative in the Holy 
City. The Greeks and Armenians 
gradually bought up their convents 
and property; and now thev are de- 
pendent upon the former for hospi- 
tality when tliey visit any of the sacrcd 
shrines. The CopU and Ahumniam 
possess 2 convents,— one, called Deir 
cs-Sult&n, on the N. side of the pool of 
Hezckiah ; the other on the E. of the 
Church of tlie Sepulchre. The Syrians 
are under the protection of the Arme- 
nians^ and have a small convent on 
Zion, called the ** House of Mark." 

I 16. The Latins are principally se- 
oedors from the Greek Church. Thev 
are mostly natives of Syria, and speaK 
tlie Aiabio language. Some of tncm 
get a scanty subsistence hy carving 
beads, crosses, and other trmkcts for 
pilgrims ; while a few more have tlieir 
wants supplied from the alms of the 
great convent. 

On the introduction of tlie monastic 
system into Syria in the 4tli.centy., 
hun(]rcd.i of pilgrim.'i lM*gnn to criiwd 
U) tlie hallowed scenes of liiblo history, 



and cluster round them in cells and 
grots. Many came from countries in 
which the autliority of Rome was para- 
mount Of those the most celebrated, 
and by far the most iniluentiul, was 
St. Jerome, who settled at Bctlilehem 
in 386. Paula, a noble Roman lady 
who accompanied him to his her- 
mitage, soon afterwards founded 4 
convents. Others were added during 
subsequent centuries; but it was in 
the time of the crusades that the 
Church of Borne was enabled to esta- 
blish an active and wide-spread eccle- 
siastical agency in tliis land. Tho 
head-quarters were at iirst in tlio 
** Hospital of tho Knights of St John " 
(§ 52). From it thoy were driven, on 
tlie capture of the city by Suhuliti, 
and took up their abode on Zion, 
around tho spot where the tomb of 
Duvid now slamls. This also wom 
wrested from them, and they then 
bought the present convent of St, Sal- 
vadur, to which they removed in 1501. 
Tho remains of the Latin ecclesias- 
tical establishments aro now well 
known by tlio name of Dsrra Santa 
convents. They are all in the hands 
of that class of the Franciscans called 
Fratres Minorts Ab Oiservantia, and 
are under the superintendence of a 
** warden," having the rank of abbot, 
and styled ** Guanliun of Mount Zion 
and Keeper of the Holy Land.'* In 
1847 a Latin Patriarch was appointed 
for Jerusalem, and he has spiritual 
oversight of the country, though not of 
the convents. There are at present 
14 convents in Syria subject to tlie 
warden, namely, Jerusalem, St Jolm 
in the Desert Itamleh, Bethlehem, 
Yafft, 'Akka, Naztu-etli, Sidon, Boyrout, 
Tripoli, lArissa, Aleppo, Damascus, 
and Mount Lebanon. 

§ 17. Protestants.—Tho littlo Pn>. 
testant community owes its existence 
mainly to the eitbrts of the "London 
Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews." The first mission 
of inquiry was sent to Palestine in 
1820; but it was not till 1824 that 
Dr. Dulton, the first nii.ssionnry, toiik 
up his rosidonee in Jerustileni. lie 
died in 1820, sliortly after the arrival 
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<rf the lato Bev. J. Nicolayson. After 
many difficulties had been overcome— 
such as thoso who hare to deal with 
Turks are but too well accustomed to 
— ground was at length bought for the 
erection of a Protestant ch. Some 
temporary buildings were commenced, 
imd had Hkcii to the height of one 
Biory, when the death of the architect 
and tlio breaking out of war with 
l^^gypt put a stop to furtlior progress, 
lu 1841 an agiicmcnt was entered 
into by the English and Prussian go- 
vernments to establish a bishopric of 
tlio Anglican Church at Jerusalem, 
witli a diooeno enibraoing Mcftnpota- 
mill, (jhahlfca, Hyria, ralcMline, Kgypt, 
and Abyssinia. It was stipulated that 
the bishop should be nominated alter- 
nately hy the crowns of Eno^land and 
Prussia, the Archbishop of (^terbury 
having the right of veto with respect 
to those nominated by the latter ; that 
special care should be taken not to 
divido or interfere with the members 
of other churclies represented at Jeru- 
salem, and more especially of the " Or- 
thodox Ohurch of the East;" and far- 
ther that all German (Lutheran) con- 
gregations should be under the care 
of German clergymen ordained by the 
bishop, and umlor his jurisdiction. To 
pmvido an <»!idowmont, the king of 
l*rii8sia at once gave the large sum of 
15,0002., the annual interest of which 
amounting to 600/., with 600/. more 
raised in England, constitntes the 
biHliop*s income. Accordingly, in the 
autumn of 1841 Michael Solomon 
Alexander, a Jewish proselyte, wns 
consecrated first bishop of the United 
Oliurch of England and Ireland in 
Jcnisalem. He died in 1845, and was 
Buccceded by the present prelate, tlio 
lit. Rev. Samuel Gobat, formerly mis- 
sfonary in Abyssinia. 

In 1842 the foundation-stone of the 
new church was laid by Bishop Alex- 
ander. The work continued to ad- 
vance till January, 1843, when the 
Turkish authorities interfered, insist- 
ing that if a church were erected at 
all it must be attached to and dc- 
I>endont on a consulate. Such were 
the degrading conditions imposed by 
the Sultan upon England, though only 



2 years previously he had been in- 
debted to English arms for the whole 
ofSyrial 



§ 18.— The CUtnate of JenuaXem is 
on the whole salubrious ; and it might 
be much improved, within the walls 
at least, by a proper attention to clean- 
liness. Vegetabte and animal matter 
to an enormous extent is thrown into 
the courts, streets, and waste places 
within the walls, and there allowed 
slowlv to decay. Most of the houses 
are destitute of proper sewerage, and 
Iwwily ventilated ; wnilo not a few of 
them, e«p<icially in the Jewlsli quarter, 
are dripping with damp. The cis- 
terns and reservoirs, both covered and 
uncovered, which abound in tlio city, 
are permitted to become stagnant And 
foul. These things combine to pro- 
duce both malignant and intermittent 
fevers during the summer and autumn. 

The general temperature of the 
mountainous region on which the city 
stands does not differ much from tiiat 
of the south of France ; but there is 
a wide difference in other respects. 
The variations of rain, sunshine, and 
shade, which in a greater or less de- 
gree exist during the summer in most 
parts of EuroiK), are hero unknown. 
From May to September is ono vaiiu* 
terrupted blaze of sunshine. Tliero 
is generally a breeze ; but as during 
the <lav it is wafted across white sterile 
hills, by which tlio sun's rays are 
strongly rcfleotofl, it becomes like the 
•'breath of a furnace." The rains 
begin about the middle of October. 
Snow often falls in January and Feb- 
ruary; and ice occasionally appears 
on the surface of the pools. The rains 
usually cease in April, though showers 
sometimes fall in May. Tlie sirocco 
wind, which blows at intervals in 
spring and the early part of summer, 
is the most oppressive. This wind 
always comes from the S., and illus- 
trates our Lord's words in Luke xii. 
55,— "When ye see the south wind 
blow, ye say, There will be heat ; and 
it Cometh to pass." 
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3. Historical Skeix;h of Jerusalem. 

§ 19. Tho ^rcat interest attached 
to Jerusalem is eonnected with its 
historical ossociutions. There is iittlo 
in tho diameter of its autiquities, 
or in its situation, or in itd present 
Btato, to attract attention; but when 
viewed in tho liglit of sacred liistory it 
IS tljo iiiiMt interesting s|M)t on earth. 
ItigliUy tu appreciate it, therefore, we 
must know its liistory. Every hill 
and vole, every fountain and grove, 
and almost every grot and stone has 
its story. Bcferenee to separate inci- 
dents and associations will be mode 
more intelligible to must travellers by 
a connected introductory sketch of the 
leading: facts in Jerusalem's long his- 
tory. This sketch will save the trouble 
of reference to larger works, and per- 
haps also prepare the way for a more 
minute ana profitable examination of 
these works at u future time. 

rrimeval Jertualem. — TJio name 
JeruBdlem signifies ''Foundation of 
l*eacu ; " and Joscphus states in two 
)>laces tliat tlie Salem of wliich Mcl- 
chizedec was king occupied the site 
of this city. There is nothing citlicr 
in its |iosition or history U) render tliis 
statement tloubtfiil. I feel inch'ned, 
tliereftire, to adopt the view of tlie 
Jewish historian (Gen. xiv. 17-20). 
Another event, which oc^curred a few 
years subsequent to Abnduuu's inter- 
view with Melchizedec, was likewise 
enacted here. Upon a mountain in 
the **laud of Moriah" Abraham was 
commanded to ofler his son Luuic in 
sacrifice to God (Gen. xxii. 2) ; uix>u 
that some mountain David sacrificed 
to the Lord, and stayed the hand of 
the avenging angel (1 Chron. xxi.) ; 
and ujx)n it, in tlio temple built by 
Solomon, the "glory of God" was for 
many ye&n visibly manifested (2 
Chron. iii. 1, and vii. 1). The name 
is strikingly applicable to the spot — 
Muriah signifies " Chosen of Jehovah." 

Nearly 5 centuries after the trial of 
Abraham's faith his posterity obtained 
IXMsewion of the ** Laud of Promise ; " 
and Adonizedeo kin^ of Jenuialem 
won ouo of thoso uativo princes who 



most valiantly resisted the invadei-s. 
One cannot but remark the reticni- 
blanoe of this man's nnme to that of 
MelchiziHlec — tliu fiirmor Hignifyin*; 
" Lonl of llighteoiMiKiss," and (he 
latter " King of lliglitcousneHH." Tho 
city was then ctdled Jdmn, iMcaiiso it 
was inliiibitcd by the Jel>U8iteH, the 
descendants of a ^m of Oiniian (<«4;n. 
X. IG; 1 Chron. xi. 4). And Ihirt war- 
like tribe held *' tlie ctistle of Zhin," 
till tho time of David, whose first 
expedition after he was proclaimed 
king over all Israel was against it; 
and the first man who entenid it was 
Joab (1 Cliron. xi. 4-8; n.o. 1048). 

§ 20. Jertutalem under tlie Jews. — 
David erected his palace on the ruins 
of tho Jebusito castle, antl called it 
"the city of David." Thirty-seven 
years later Solomon laid the founda- 
tions of the Temple on tlie opposite 
hill of Moriuh, on the " threshing-lloor 
of Oman the Jebusite" (2 Sam. xxiv. 
IG, 17). Jonisidem thus iKJcanie t!i<: 
siurnnl and civil Mipitid of tlie Jewish 
nation (1 Kings ix. 3; Ts. Ixviii. 10). 

Jerusalem attained its greatest pitch 
of iK)wer during the reign of Solomon. 
When the kingdom was rent by tho 
folly of lieliolNMun the capiUil htst 
niucli of its iiniMirtunce. It ])ass(.*d 
tlirough many changes of forlumt, 
until, 400 years after its wipture by 
Davit], it was plundercil and buriuid 
by Nebuchadnezznr king of 13abyloii. 
During 53 years tlio Israelites re- 
mained captives, and Jerusalem a ruin. 
Then Cyrus, having ascended the 
throne of the Medo-Fersian empire, 
released the captives and sent them 
bock to rebuild their city and temple. 
When the foimdations of tho Temple 
were laid, "tlie people," writes Ezni, 
"shouteil for joy; but many of the 
Levites who had seen the first house 
wept with a loud voice" (iii. 11, 12). 
Owing to the misrepresentations of 
their enemies, especially the Samari- 
tans, the Jews were retarded in their 
work, and 20 years elapsed ere the 
Temple was completed. 

From this time until the extension 
of the Grecian empire over Western 
Asia by Alexander the (jreiit, Jcru- 
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Ralom enjoyed compamtivo tronqtiil- 
lity, t]io high-prioHtB cxorciBing both 
civil and ccclosinfltical authority, sub- 
ject to the PerHian satmps. The way 
ill which Uio city was 8ave<l from the 
wrath of Alexander has already been 
Ktntcd (Preliin. llom. — Jlistitry), and 
i\\v. reader is referrcMl to the Introduc- 
tory Historical Sketch of Syria and 
I'lilesthio for an account of the leading 
events till the time of Herod the 
(treat. Herod was of Idiunsean origin, 
nud obtained the title of king of 
Judoja from Borne in tlie year b.c. 38. 
Ho was ambitious, imscrupulous, and 
cruel; and ho ruled the Jews with 
an iron sceptre, wliilo he shocked 
their religious feelings by the intro- 
duction of idolatrous rites and the 
erecticm of licathen temples. But, 
strange as it may seem, his greatest 
architectural work was tlie Temple at 
Jerusalem. It was commenced in the 
18tli year of his reign, and the prin- 
cipal jNirts were finished in about 9 
ycjirs, though the whole was not com- 
pleted till long after his death, and 
about 4 years previous to Christ's 
public ministry. Hence the statement 
of the Jews, — ^** Forty and six years 
was this temple in building " (John ii. 
20). The buildings were then so 
beautiful, that even tho disci [iles of 
our Lorcl led him out to a command- 
ing pc)iiit on the side of Olivet that 
He might see and admire them. It 
wns then Jesus uttered the fearful 
prediction, — "See ye not all these 
thinp ? Verily I say unto you. There 
shall not be left here one stone upon 
another that shall not bo thrown 
down " (Matt xxiv. 1, 2). The nicMlern 
traveller who looks into the Haram 
can see how literally these wonls have 
been fulfilled. Not a stone of the 
Temple now remains, and its very site 
is a subject of dispute. Forty years 
after the crucifixion the llomans 
stormed tho city^ massacred, it is said, 
more than a million of Jews, and razed 
tho Temple to tho ground. 

§ 21. Jerusalem under the Romans. — 
After the capture of Jerusalem Titus 
ordered that the whole of the western 
wall, with the 3 great towers, IlippicuSf 



PhasaeluSt and ilfartdmne, should bo 
left standing to servo tho double pur« 
pose of a protection for the ganison 
and a memorial of the strength of for- . 
tifications Boman valour had won. A 
number of Jews clun^ to the mins, 
" and for 60 years after its destruction," 
as Jerome informs us, ** there sUll ex- 
isted remnants of the city. ** About tho 
year 130 the Emperor Hadrian visited 
Palestine, and, observing that the Jews 
were plotting to throw off the Roman 
yoke, he banished most of them to 
Africa, and fortified Jerusalem to serve 
as a check on the nation. These very 
precautions, however, were the means 
of exciting tho Jews to rebellion. No 
sooner had tho emperor returned to 
Home, than, under the celebrated leader 
Bar-Coehba, "Son of a Star," they 
seized the Holy Oity, with 50 othdr 
fortified places, and a great number of 
villages. But their success was of 
short duration. A large army marched 
against them, and they were driven 
from fortress to fortress, fighting with 
all the energy of dcsi)air, until at last 
they concentrated their forces in the 
city of Bother. Here the war was 
brought to a close (a.d. 135) by tho 
storming of their stronghold. Those 
who escaped the sword of the conqueror 
were sola into slavery — many of them 
at the Oak of Mamre, where Abraham 
so often pitched his tent. A decree 
was then promulgated, forbidding all 
Jews to approach Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem was rebuilt under Hadrian, 
and in the 20th year of his reign ro- 
ccived tlie name JEUa Capimina — 
"the former after tlie prasnomen of tho 
emperor, and the latter in honour of 
Jupiter Gapitolinus, whoso fane now 
occupied the place of tho Jewish 
temple." Tlius was the capital of 
Israel transformed into a papin city, 
with Jupiter as its patron-god. From 
this period till tho time of Oonstan- 
tine little is known of the history of 
Jerusalem. Ohristianity appears to 
have been tolerated in it. Before the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
the Christians had fled to Pella, and 
there is no definite account of their 
return. Early in the 3rd century 
Jerusalem began to attract the atten- 
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tion of Ohristian pilgrims, and ihoir 
numbers rapidly increased as Chris- 
tianity advanced. When the Christian 
religion was ostublishod by Constan- 
tino, the diincuUics tliai luid besot the 
way of pilgrims were removed, and u 
now stimulus was given to pilgrimages 
by tho oxttiiiplo of Helena, llie emperor's 
mother, who at tho age of nearly 80 
years visited the " Hol^ riaees,'* and 
gave orders for the erection of churches 
ou tho8up|)osed sites of tho "Nativity" 
in Itothleliem and tho " Ascension " on 
Olivet f Aj>. 326). 

Another **Holy Place" was soon 
afterwards discovered, or recovered, 
which has since occasioned no little 
commotion in Christendom — the " Holy 
(Sepulchre." Tlie alleged discovery 
of spots so sacred attracted crow(ls 
of the pious and superstitious from 
every Christian land. The effect of 
these pilgrimskgcs on the topography of 
the country, in such an age, may be 
easily imagined. The resident clergy 
were naturally desirous, like their re- 
presentatives now, of satisfying tlie 
expectations and gratifying the wishes 
of the numerous pilgrims: holy sites 
were asked for, sought for, and soon 
cither found or invented. Under Con- 
stantino the Jews were again pcrinittcd 
to visit Jerusalem; and Julian t)ie 
Apostate |j;ave them permission to re- 
build their Temple. They began U) 
lay tho foundations in a.d. 3U2 ; but 
tliey were soon stopped and chlven 
in terror from the spot, as contempo- 
rary authors inform us, by globes of 
flame bursting from the earth, and 
other manifestations of Divine disap- 
probation. Again, on the death of 
Julian, they were forbidden to enter 
the city, except once a year to weep 
over the ruins of the Temple. Then 
probably commenced that affecting 
practice which the traveller can still 
witness every Friday at the " Place of 
AVaUing." 

Jerusalem was raised to the dignity 
of a Patriarclmte by a decree of the 
Council of Chalcedon (§ 18). In a-d. 
529 Justinian became emperor. Ho 
built a church in honour of the Virgin 
iu tlio southern part of the Haram 
eaclusure. In tlie beginning of tiie, 



following century tho Persians, under 
Chosroes II., havmg captured Antioch 
and Damascus, took JcruMilem by 
storm, massacred thousiinds of tho 
clergy, monks, nuns, and Christian 
inhabitants, tlestroyed tho Church of 
tlio Sepulchre, and carried otf the 
Patriarch into wptivity. Tlio eh. wiw 
soon rebuilt; and ore many years had 
elapsed tho Patriarch returned and 
entered the city in triumph. 

§ 22. Jerusalem uwlur Uie Mohain- 
wedarts. — The restoration of tho city to 
the dominion of the Christians was of 
short duration. In the ycjar 63(i tho 
Muslem troops, under tlie Khalif Omar, 
appeared before the walls ; and after a 
long siege the inhabitants surrendered, 
on condition that their lives, Uieir pro- 
perty, and their chmches should bo 
secured to them. Ou entering the 
city, Omar inquired for the site of 
the Jewish temple, and, being led to 
the place on Moriah where the cele- 
brated "Ilock" projects above tho 
ground, he gave orders for the erection 
of a mosque, which was soon afterwai-ds 
succeeded by the well-known Kuhbet 
es'Sukhrah — '* the Dome of the Rock." 
The mosque, as it now stands, afipeurs 
Ui have been built by the Khalif Aljd 
el-Melc.k in the year 080. The Church 
of th(i Virgin, erecteil by Justinian, us 
it stcKMl within tho sacred enclosure of 
the ancient temple, wiis changed into 
a mosque, and c^led el-Aksa; and 
tho whole area was remodelled and 
adorned. 

l^Vom tills perio4l till the middlo of 
the 10th centy. Jerusalem remained 
subject to tho Kholifs of Damascus 
and liughdad, who generally respected 
the rights of tho Cliristians, and did 
not interfere with pilgrims. But about 
A.i). 1)67 the Fatimites, who had long 
ruled Kairwan (Gyrene), extended 
tlieh* conquests over Egypt and Syria, 
and removed the seat of their govern- 
ment to Cairo. On gaining Jerusalem 
they oppressed the Christians, burned 
the Church of the Sepulchre, and com- 
mitted the Patriarcli to the flames. 
Very soon, however, they found it 
moit) profitable to lax tlinn to exter- 
minate tho Christians ; and thoy wen; 
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last timo ; and tbo Iloiv city has over 
since remained under the sway of tbo 
Muslcm. 



able to replenish an exhausted trea- 
sury by tbo enormous exactions levied 
oil pilgrims. Mutters remained in 
tliis state till tbo accession of Hdkim, 
the third Fatimite Kbalif, a wild and 
visionary fanatic, well known as tlie 
spiritual prince of tlio Druzes. About 
tbo year 1010 he began a fearful per- 
secution of the Christians. The Ohurcb 
of the Sepulchre was rnzed, and at- 
tempts mckde to dcstrov the sepulchre 
itsolfl The ch. was rebuilt, and com- 
pleted in 1048. 

In the middle of the 11th centy. the 
Scljukian Turks extended their con- 
quests over Western Asia; and the 
conquered provinces^wcre bestowed as 
rewards on distinguished chiefs. In 
the year 1083 a leader called Ortok 
thus ac(]uired possession of Jerusalem. 
The situation of the Cliristians now 
bccanio deplorable. livery species of 
cruelty was fxirpctratcd on both pil- 
grims and residents. In tho midst of 
these calamities Peter tho Hermit 
visited tlio city. Hastening back to 
Home, he told, at the feet of tiic rope, 
tho harrowing talc. His zeal nnd clo- 
qucnco roused alike tlio indignation 
and tho chivalry of ICuropc, and a 
Crusade was organised to wrest the 
Holy Sepulchre from tho hands of 
the Infidel. Antioch was ttikcn by the 
crusaders in 1097, and Jerusalem 2 
years afterwards. The first care of the 
ciiisaders was to purify the churches 
and sluines which tho Muslenis had 
defiled. They ttien rebuilt the Church 
of tlie Sepulchre. Tlie city remained in 
the hands of tho Christians for 88 years, 
when it was captured by Saladin ; and 
32 years afterwards the Muslems pulled 
down tho walls, with tho exception of 
those of the citadel and tho Haram, 
lest the city should again fall into the 
hands of tho Franks. Tims it re- 
mained for 10 yours, and was then de- 
livered over by ti-caly to the crusoders 
(a.d. 1229). An attempt was made a 
few years subseipiently to rt'build tlio 
walls, but tho lilmir of Kcnik attacked 
and captured the city. Four years 
later the Christians again obtained 
lK)Hses8ion, but in a few months (a.d. 
12'\i\) tlicy were driven out for the 



4. Ancient Topography. 

§ 23.— The first object of the Bib- 
lical scholar, and indeed of every man 
who travels for improvement, on ar- 
riving in Jerusalem, will bo to make 
himself acouainted with the position, 
extent, and general features of the 
several hills and valleys so often men- 
tioned in history. It throws an inex- 
pressible charm around every incident 
in Scripture, when, on reading it, wo 
can call up tho scene where it was 
enacted. To secure this porenniol 
pleasure a careful and methodio ex- 
amination is necessary. We must 
connect each place with its story, and 
fix them togetiier in tlio memory. 

First, then, take your map, and go 
to tho most proiniiioiit jKiints of view 
around tho city, such os the N.W. 
comer of tho wall, whore from tho 
Ijaltlements a fine panoramic view is 
gained. Next to tho N.E. comer; 
and it is as well to go to it from tho 
lormor along tho wall. Next to St. 
Stephen's Gate, from the top of which 
we can overlook tho Haram area. Tlien 
to the S.E. an^le of the Horem outside, 
to^see tho Kidron and Siloam; and 
after this to tho southern brow of Zion, 
passing round tho tomb of David, so as 
to command the lower sections of tlio 
Tyropooon and Hinnom. Afterwards 
go to the top of tho Mount of Olives, 
and, sitting down on some projoctuig 
rock, study every feature in tho pano- 
nuna. Hero, as at tho other stations, 
spread out tho map before you, and 
identify overy hill and valley, and 
every prominent building, not only in 
the city itself, but in its environs. An 
hour thus s|>ent <»n Olivet will givo tho 
stranger a clearer idea of Jerusalem 
than days of indiscrimiiiato wandering 
(see this view d(*scri1xHl, § 82). ,lf tho 
*Qeneral To|Higniphy* given above 
(§ 5) bo glanced at along with tho 
map, tho way will be prepared for a 
profitable study of the details of tho 
* Ancient T(»iK»graphy,* wliich, how- 
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oyer, should always be read beforo- 
hsLna, and then compared on the spot 
£^ving thus niiistcrod the general 
outline of the situ and its environs, 
tlie traveller may next trace the lines 
of the ancient walls us he finds them 
described under a subsequent head 
(§ 35-38) : the * Antiquities ' may next 
be taken up^ in whatever order seems 
most oonvement 

§ 24. Mount Zitm.'-Ot the several 
hills on which Jerusalem was built, 
Zion is tlie largest, and in many re- 
Biiects the most interesting. It occu- 
pies the soutli-westeru section of the 
ancient site, extending considerably 
fiirther S. than the opposite ridge of 
Moriah and Ophel. The western and 
southern sides rise abruptly from the 
bed of the valley of Iliunom, and ai>- 
|)cur to Juive originally consislud of a 
series of rocky precipices rising one 
idicivo another like stiiirs ; but now they 
ore partially, aiitl in souie jilaces deci>- 
Iv, covered with loose soil and the 
AStrU of buildings. The Moutlium 
brow of Zion is bold and prominent ; 
and its position, seiMuruted from other 
heights and surrounded by deep vul- 
Icys, makes it seem lofUer than any 
oUier point in the city, though it is in 
reality lower thun the ground at the 
N.W. comer of the wall. The eleva- 
tion of the hill above the Valley of 
Hinnom, at the point where it bends 
eastward, is 300 ft; and above the 
Kidron, at En-Rogel, 500 a On 
the S.E. Zion slopes down in a series 
of cultivated terraces, steeply, though 
not abruptly, to the site of the ** King's 
Gardens," where Hinnom, the Tyro- 
pceon, and the Kidron unite. Here 
and round to the S. the declivities 
are sprinkled with olive-trees, whicli 
grow luxuriantly among narrow strips 
of com. The scene cannot but recall 
the words of Micali— "Zion sliall be 
ploughed like a field " (Jer. xxvi. 18). 
On the E. the descent to the Ty- 
ropooon is at first gradual, but as we 
pruocod northward to the mcMlern 
wall it Ixicomcs steefier; and about 
300 yds. within the wall, directly 
fiu'tug Uie B.W. angle of the Hnrum, 
there is a precipice of rock frum 20 to 



30 ft. high. The declivity is hero 
encumbered with heaps of filth antl 
rubbish, overgrown in places with 
prickly-pear. The Tyropcoon was 
anciently much dce|)er at this ])oint 
than it is now; it has been filled 
up by the ruins of tlie bridge, the 
temple walls and tlie palaces of Zion 
to a depth of more than 130 ft. The 
best view of the eastern sloiies of Zion 
and the southern section of tlie Tyro- 
pooon is obtained from tlie to]) of tlie 
wall in descending from Zion Gate to 
the Bung Gate. 

The limits of Zion for so fur cannot 
be mistaken; on the northern side, 
however, they are not so well defined. 
But a careful study of the to^wgruphi- 
cal notices of Josephus, combined with 
an examination of the whole site of the 
city, Mill leave little doubt on the mind 
us to the true boundary of Zion on the 
N. It would be out of phice hero to 
introduce rei^nt anitroversies regard- 
ing the |K)sition of Mount Zion. It 
is enough to say that I have read 
with cure tlio arguiauiits on Ijoth 
sides, I have consulted anew the 
ancient authorities, and I have found 
no sutflcient reason to change the 
opinion which I formed years ago, and 
which I have endeavoured to embody 
as clearly and as briefly as iKMsible in 
these Images. Some will not agree witli 
me ; but I claim a liberty which I wil- 
lingly accord to others — that of ex- 
pressing my own opinion. 

From the descriptions and incidental 
notices of Josephus the following facts 
may be gathered : — That the "Upper 
City," built on Zion, was surrouiidetl 
by ravines ; that it was separated from 
the " Lower City " {Ahra) by a valley 
called the TyropcBou; that \x\to\\ a 
crest of rock 30 cubits high, on tlie 
northern brow of Zion, stood 3 great 
towers — Hippicus, Phasaelus, and 
Mariamne ; that the wall enclosing the 
Upi»er City on the N. ran by these 
towers to a place eallud the Xyslus, 
and joined the western wall of the 
temple areti; that there was a gate in 
that western wall, northward of this 
(loint of junction, o^Kiiiing into Akni; 
that the Xystus was near tt). antl com- 
manded by, the W. wall of the Temple 
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nrca, though not united to it, and that 
tho royal palaco adjoined and over- 
looked the Xystus on the W., \vhile it 
was also attached to the great towers 
aljove mentioned ; and, lastly, that 
]K»th tlio Xystus and mlaco were con- 
ncK'.Uwl, at their Houthom end, by a 
l)ridt!;e, with tho temple area (see Jos., 
Ji. J., V. 4; vi. G, 2; ii. 10,3; Ant,, 
XV. 11, 5). Tho site of tho temple area 
Ix'-nig well known (§ 40), and tho re- 
mains of the ancient bridge undoubt- 
edly discovered (§ 40), the positions of 
tho Xystus and the palace can be seen 
at a glance. The Xystus occupied the 
western side of tho Tyropcoon, extend- 
ing iwm about the Street of David 
(§ 8) to the remains of the bridge; 
while tho palace lay along its western 
side, covering tho summit of the hill. 
Adjoining the palace on the N. were 
the great towers and the wall. 

But Joscphus states that Zion and 
Akra were built " fronting each other, 
scimrated by a valley, at which the 
rows of houses terminated." This 
valley must, in part at least, have 
bounded Zion on the N. ; and yet it is 
scarcely distinguishable in the present 
day. A continuous ridge, as has already 
lieen stat^xl, runs along the eastern side 
of llinnom, extending from the Tomb 
of David northward beyond the modem 
city wall ; but if we carefully examine 
this ridge from tho top of the pasha's 
house, or some commanding spot near 
the N.W. angle of the Haram, we ob- 
serve a considerable depression in it, 
conmiencing at the Yftfa Gate and run- 
ning down eastward in the line of tho 
StnHjt of David. And if we go to tho 
Y&fa Gate and walk down that street, 
we see that the ground rises abruptly 
on tho rt. and gently on the 1.; wo 
arc, therefore, in a depression or val- 
ley, and the northern 'end of Zion is 
on onr rt. At tho Yafa Gato tho tra- 
veller will also iiotico tho massive 
walls and deep fosse of tho citadel. 
One of its towers claims attention 
from the antique masonry of the lower 
part, consisting of very large stones 
bevelled like those of the temple 
walls. Recent researches have shown 
that this tower, as well as that at the 
N.W. angle of tho citadel, is founded 



on a scarped rock which rises about 
40 feet above tho bottom of the fosse. 
This appears to be that " rocky crest" 
on which, Josephus informs us, the 3 
great towers on the northern brow of 
Zion were founded. The researches of 
tho Count do Vogiic have contribuicfl 
greatly to increase our knowledge of 
this section of the Tyropcoon valley, 
lie found that its depth near tho dta- 
del is 33 ft. below the present surface ; 
and farther eastward the bottom of the 
valley is 26 ft beneath the level of the 
Street of David, and nearly 80 ft lower 
than the top of Zion. At one spot a 
fragment of tho ancient northern wall 
was laid bare. It was built close a^nst 
the precipitous side of tho hill, and 
though no less than 39 ft. in height, it 
only rose to the top of the cliff behind 
it Here then are data sufficient by 
which to determine the northern limits 
of Zion. 

On the smnmit of Zion there is a 
level tract extending in length, from 
tho citadel to the Tomb of David, 
about 600 yds. ; and in breadth, from 
tho city wall to the eastern side of the 
Armenian convent, about 250 yds. A 
much larger space, however, was avail- 
able for building purposes, and was at 
one time occupied. Now not more 
than one-half of this space is en- 
closed by the modern wall, while fully 
one-third of tliat enclosed is -taken up 
with the barrack-yards, tho convent- 
gardens, and the waste ground at the 
city gate. All without tho wall, 
with Uie exce2)tion of tho cemeteries 
and tho cluster of houses round tho 
Tomb of David, is now cultivated in 
terraces, and thinly sprinkled with 
olive-trees. 

Zion was the first sxwt in Jerusalem 
occupied by buildings. Upon it stood 
the stronghold of tho Jebusitcs, which 
HO long defied tho Israelites, and Was 
at last captured by king David (Num. 
xiii. 20; Josh. zv. 63; Jud. i. 21; 
2 Sam. V. 5-8). Upon it that monarch 
built his palace, and there for more 
than a thousand years the kings and 
princes of Israel lived and ruled 
(2 Sam. V. 9, &c.). In Zion, too, was 
David buried, and 14 of his successors 
on tho tlurouo wcro laid near him in 
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tho zoyal tomb (1 KiiigM ii. 10; xi. 
43 ; xiv. 31, &c.). Ziuu wtm tho luitt 
spot that held out whou tho Bomoua 
UDdorTitiuiaipturcd tho city. When 
tiio runt of JuriUMilcni wim in ruiim; 
whou tho oiicniy oouupiul tho oourtu of 
tho tomplo, tho reuiiiuut of tho Jews 
from tho woIIh of Ziou haughtily ro- 
fuMxl tho toruut of tho coii<iuoror, aud 
perinhod iu thouttiudii aruuud and 
withiu the puluco of their princes. 

Tho city which stood ou Ziou was 
called successively bv several uautcs. 
It was probably the Salem of Melchi- 
sedec (comp. Geu. xiv. 18, with Ps. 
Ixxvi. 2) ; theu it became Jebm under 
the Jebusites, so called from a son of 
Canaan (Gen. x. 16 ; 1 Chron. xi. 4, 5); 
then the ""City of David," and Jeru- 
iolem (2 Bam. v. 7). Josophus calls 
it tlie *" Upper City," mldiug that it 
was known also iu his day as tho 
•* Upper Market" 

It may hero bo stated ^that Mr. For- 
gusNDU, aud souio other recent writers 
ou tho topogmphy of Jcrusidem, luiiiu- 
taiu that ** Akra was situated on tho 
northern side of the temple, on tlio 
hill, and probdily ou the samo 



suot, originally ocoupiod by David as 
the stronghold of Zion, and near where 
Boris and Autouia afterwards stood." 
According to these writers, therefore, 
tho original fortress of the Jebusites, 
which became " the City of David," 
stood upon tho crown of rock at tho 
north-western angle of the Haram; 
and the eastern or Templo Mount 
was the true Zion of the Bible. This 
theory is based upon certain passages 
of Scripture and of the books of the 
Maccabees, which are supposed to iden- 
tify Zion with the hill of the temple. 
In my opinion tliese passages are alto- 
gether misunderstood ; but the reader 
who wishes to exaukine and judge for 
liimself, may consult Smitli's Vict, of 
Uia BMe, 1. pp. 1024-1027 ; Sandie's 
llartb and Jeruaalem, pp. 251 $eq. 
Views somewhat different in detail are 
advocated by Thrupp and Lewin, 
Schultz and Krafft 

i^. The ryropofon.— This valley, 
according to Josephus, separated Zion 
from Akra on the N., and from Moriah 



and ()j>hcl ou tho K. tt thus swept 
round 2 sides of tlie '*Upi»er City," 
or Zion. Tho exact ^Kisitiou of tlio 
hcoil of tlio Tyropoxm is one of tho 
vexed questions of Jerusalem toiN>- 
graphy. Josephus is oiu* only aulmn 
rity, and his notices aro few aud brief; 
they are, however, so clear in iMihiting 
out tlie position of tlie Tyro^HJuon rtta- 
live to ollter pkuseSj that the identifica- 
tion of it resolves itself into a question 
of interpretation. The subject has 
assumed such nn important aspect iu 
the eyes of antiquarians of fame mid 
learning, that I may be excused for 
giving Josephus's words, and then 
applying them. I would also request 
the reader to bear in mind what hits 
already been said iu defining tiio 
northern limits of Zion. 

Jerusalem, says Josephus, "was 
built, one quarter fiidng auotlicr, uix)n 
two hills, 8e|Nirated by an iuterveuiug 
valley, at whicJi over iigahist ciicli 
other the houses terniiiuiteil:" uguin, — 
" The valley of the 'J'yropcoon, which, 
I Imvo said, divided tlie hill of tho 
upper town from that of the lower, ex- 
tended as Jar as Biloum .... a foun- 
tain whose waters are sweet and 
copious " {B. J., V. 4, 1 ). He also tells 
us that the " other hill, called Akra, 
which susttiined tlio lower city," lav 
opposite to Alouiit Moriah, from which 
it was separated by "another broad 
vuUey ; " and further, that tho whole 
city, situated on these 2 hills, **lay 
over against the Temple in the manner 
of a theatre" {Ant. xv. 11, 6). The 
simple interpretation of tlieso imssages 
leads us to look for the lietul of tho 
Tyropcoon immediately along the 
northern brow of Zion. I have already 
mentioned the depression still existing 
there ; but in its present stiite it would 
scarcely seem to answer to the de- 
scription of Josephus. A dose ex- 
amination, however, proves, as has been 
shown above from the researches of M. 
do Vogii^ that it was originally much 
deeper than it is now. Here, tlieu, is 
the Tyropceon. Along the northern 
brow of Zion once mn the city wall ; 
on tho crest of the hill stood thoso 
huge towers which even the Romans 
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considered une(]^uallcd for strength and 
grandeur; acyoining them on the in- 
side was the palace — the d^i$ of 
walls, towers, and portions of the 
|)alaco, the law of gravity would force 
into the valley ; to this has hccn supcr- 
nddod the rnbhish of 18 centuries. 
What wonder, then, if tlie ravuio has 
well-nigh disapjieared ? 

Oomniencing at the Ydfa Gate, the 
Tyropceon runs eastward for some 500 
yds., and then, sweeping round the 
N.E. comer of Zion, it turns southward 
between that hill and Moriah, and 
continues about 800 yds. farther till 
it joins the Kidron. At its mouth 
is a pool, still called Siloam. The 
TyrojKXjon is not mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Some have thought tliat it is 
the MiUo of 2 Sam. v. 9, which the 
Septuagint renders Akra, and which 
Josephus seems to call the ** Lower 
City." The word MiUo, ** Fulness." is 
usc<l very indefinitely. It may per- 
haps mean that portion of the ** Ix)wer 
City " which lay in the valley between 
Akra and Zion on the one side, and the 
temple mount on the other, and which 
was scpamted from Zion by a wall in 
Josophus's time; for after ^ritus took 
the temple, and he/ore he took Zion, 
we are told tliat ** the Ilomans, having 
driven the brigands from the Mower 
Umu,* burned all as fur as Kilocini" — 
that is, tlio wli(»lo of tlie town which 
lay in the valley of the Tyropcoon. 

§ 2G. Ahra.—Akn, is called by 
Josephus the "Lower City," and the 
"Lower Market," to distinguish it 
from Zion the •* Upper City." It is 
from this author alone we derive all 
our information regarding it, and his 
words are as follows: — "The other 
hill, called Akra, sustaining the lower 
city, was gibhom {hfi^iKvprot 'gib- 
bous,' 'two-homed,* or 'sloping on 
both sides ')." It was separated from 
Zion by the Tyropceon, and the two 
hills were so placed fronting each 
other that the rows of houses ter- 
minated opposite each other at the 
intervening ravine. "Over against 
this (Akra) was a tliird hill, naturally 
lower than Akra, and formerly sepa- 



rated from it by another broad valley. 
But afterwards, during the sovoreigntv 
of the Asmonooans, tifiey threw cwirth 
into this valley, desiring to connect 
the city with the temple; and level- 
ling the summit of Akra, they madn 
it lower, so that the temple might 
appcsar above it" (i?. /. v. 4, 1). I 
shall insert another important passage : 
" In tlie western parts of the ondomiro 
(of the temple) stood four gates ; one 
leading over to the royal palace, the 
valley beinc interoepted to form a pas- 
sage ; two leading to the suburb ; and 
the remaining one into the other city 
(Akra), being distinguished by many 
steps down into the valley, and from 
this up again upon the ascent ; for the 
city lay over against the temple in 
the manner of a theatre." (Ant, xv. 
11. 6.) 

Taking these words in their plain 
sense, we conclude that Akra was a 
hill situated between two valleys, 
one of which, called the Tyropceon, 
separated it from Zion, and we other 
a " broad valley," separated it Arom 
the temple mount. And this, taken 
in connexion with what has already 
been stated regarding Zion (§ 24) and 
the Tyropceon (§ 25), compels us to 
identify Akra with tiio rr)cky ridge 
which extends from the N.W. angle of 
the modem city past the Church of the 
SepuK^hn*, towards the westf*ni side of 
the llaram, embracing a great imrt 
of the present Cliristian quarter. The 
best general view of this rocky ridgo 
is obtained from the top of tlie 
governor's house. The slopes of its 
sides are also very distinctly seen in 
several of the streets— in going up, 
for example, from tlie Y&fo gate to 
the Latin convent, and descending 
again from the convent to the Da-* 
mascus gate ; and also in the quarter 
around the TekSyeh or Hospital of 
Helena. This ridge is accurately 
described by Jose|)hus as '* curved on 
both sides, or ** gibbous,' as it falls 
off on tlie N. into the valley at the 
Damascus gate, and on the S. into the 
Tyropceon. And it is thus situated 
between two valleys — the Tyropceon, 
which sqiarates it from Zion, and the 
•'broad valley," coming from the 
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DamaBcus gate, which separates it 
from Moriah. 

But Joaephua states, as has been 
seen, that the broad valley which 
separated Akra from the temple was 
** filled up " in the time of the Asmo- 
niBans. To understand how fiur this 
"filling up" was carried we must 
compare it with the other passage 
in tlie 'Antiquities/ in which he 
says that the way leading from the 
western gate of the temple area to 
Akra duscciidod ** by many steps down 
into tho valley, and from tliis up again 
uiK>n tlio ascent." The valley there- 
foro was only partially filled up; it 
was very deep, as recent excavations 
show, but was made practicable for 
a road by the Asmontcans. Tho an- 
cient gato leading from tho ttimplo 
court to Akrii nmlmbW (y>rn:B[X)ndou in 
jiositlon with liab d-Katamrtf ** Gato of 
the Cotton Merchants" (see § 40), 
between wliich and the south-eastern 
extremity of the ridge of Akra there is 
still a broad depression or valley. 

§ 27. JlfondA.— Tho position of this 
hill cannot be questioned. The sub- 
structions of the platform on which 
the temple was erected yet remain, 
and bear incontestable evidence not 
only to tho general position of Moriah, 
but also to its extent. It is not a 
separate hill, but a section of tlie 
riage which extends along the western 
side of the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Origuially there seems to have been 
a mound of rock in tho centre of the 
ridge, breaking down abruptly on 
every side, so as to leave on its 
sununit but a narrow platform, scarcely 
sttttioicnt, as Joscphus says, for tho 
altar and the sanctuary: this was 
called Moriah. When tlie temple 
was founded the rock was somewhat 
lowered, and a large platform con- 
structed around it, supiwrttid in pai-t 
by, massive walls of masonry filled up 
internally with stones and earth ; and 
in part toward the S. by heavy piers 
ana arches. This ancient platform 
apiwara to have corresponded in extent, 
and also, as we shall see, to some 
extent in etnicture, to that which still 
i'xitits, and is well known as tho 



llaram. Near the centre of tho Haram, 
beneath tho dome of the great mostiuo, 
the natural rock project above the 
ground, and is regarded with deepest 
veneration by the Muslems, because, as 
thev believe, it is tlie spot where tho 
Holy Altar once stood. It is from this 
" rock," SufcJirdh, the mosque takes its 
name — Kubbet eB-SUkhraJi, " the Domo 
of the Rock." 

Moriah is separated from Zion by 
the Tyropooon, and from Akra by tho 
other broad valley coming down from 
tho Damascus gate. Theso are its 
western boundaries. On tho N. it is 
not now separated from tho continua- 
tion of tlie ridgo, except in part by tho 
deep r('S(irvoir, or trench, genomlly 
ciille<l Bothesda. On the E. the ground 
breaks down suddenly, and almost 
pre(*ipitouHly, from tho wall to tho IkxI 
of thu Kidron, nearly 200 ft. below. 
On tho upper part of this declivity, 
adjoining the Haram wall, is a Muslem 
cemetery. 

Moriah was the hill on wliicli 
Abraham built the altar and laid the 
wood to sacrifice his son Isaac. Hero 
he received the Divine promise re- 
corded in Gen. xxii. 17, 18. On tlio 
same spot Oman the Jebusito had 
his threshing-floor, and there he was 
employed threshing wheat on that 
eventful day when Jerusalem was 
threatened with destruction. Tho 
angel of the Lord came, and stood by 
the threshing-floor, "having a drawn 
sword in his hand stretched out over 
Jerusalem." Oman and his sons saw 
him, and liid themselves in terror — 
|X)rhaps in tho cavo below tho 
Biicred llock. David saw him Uhi 
from tho opposite hill of Zion ; ho and 
the elders of Israel, clothed in sack- 
cloth, prostrated themselves before tho 
Lord; and then, at tho command of 
Gad the prophet, ho liosted to tlio 
summit of the sacred mount to build 
an altar, and offer sacrilices. David 
bought tho threshing-floor for 000 
sliekels of gold, "ofiered bumt-offcr- 
ings and peace-offerings, and called 
upon the Lord ; and Ho answcre<l him 
from heaven by fire upon tlio altar of 
burnt-offering. And tho Ix)rd com- 
nittiKlod the niigel, and ho put up his 
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sword again into the sheath thereof." 
(1 Ohron. xxi. 14-27.) On this rock 
Solomon afterwards erected the temple. 
(2 Chron. iii. 1.^ 

Views widely different from that 
here set forth have heen entertained 
and ahly advocated hy writers of much 
celebrity. Stanley and Grove main- 
tain that the " Liand of Moriah," where 
Abraham was commanded to sacrifice 
Isnac, was diHtinct from " Mount Mo- 
riah " on which the Tcmplo was built. 
The former they locate at Shochem; 
and Mr. Grove says, ** It is most natu- 
ral to take tlio * land of Moriah ' as tho 
winin diHtrictaH tiiat in which tho ' Oak 
of Moruh' was situated, and not as that 
which contains Jorusalom." {Vict, of 
the Bible, ii. p. 422.) It seems to mo, 
however, that Shoehorn is mucli too 
far distant from Beersheba to accord 
with the narrative of Gen. xxii. 1-4 ; 
and though the scene of Abraliam's 
sacrifice is not expressly said in Scrip- 
ture to be identical with the site of 
Oman's threshing-floor and Solomon's 
Temple, yet Joscphus affirms it, and 
since his time it has been tho universal 
belief of the Jews. In my opinion, 
and I do not stand alone, the position 
of Mount Moriah answers in all respects 
to the requirements of the narrative in 
Genesis. 

§ 28. Ophd or OpWa.— The section 
of the ridge which extended southward 
from Moriah to the junction of the 
Tjrropooon and Kidron, at the pool of 
Siloam, was called Ophcl. Tho top 
iH hroml ; hut thorn in a rapid doRCont 
till it tcnninatcs in a clifr almost over- 
hanging tho pool. Tho whole is 
now carefully cultivated in terraces 
like Zion, and is planted with olives 
and other fruit-trees. Its northern 
end, at the base of the Haram wall, is 
50 ft lower than the top of Moriah ; 
and from thence to its termination is 
about 520 yds. ; the breadth of its sum- 
mit from brow to brow is about 100 
yds. near the centre. 

Ophel was included in tho city of 
Jerusalem from a veiy earlv period — 
probably from the time of Solomon. 
Wo read in 2 Chron. xxvii. 8, that 
Jotham king of Judah ** built much on 



the wall of Ophel"— the wall having 
been thrown down some time nrevf 
onsly by the king of Israel. This was 
only a little more than 2 centuries 
after Solomon ; and we scarcely thiidc 
there had been any extension of the 
dty in the interval. Smne 50 years 
later it was more strongly fortified hf 
Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 14). After 
the return of the Jews from cajptivitv, 
Ophel was enclosed by the wall built 
under Nehemiah's direction, and in- 
habited by the Nethinims, or temple 
servants. (Neh. iii. 26, 27.) Recent 
excavations have laid bare a section of 
tho ancient wall of Ophel fVom its 
junction with tho south-eastern angle 
of the Uaram down to near the Pool 
of Siloam. 

§ 29. JJeusaM.'-Thia hill is not 
mentioned in the Bible, but Josephus's 
account of it is clcsir and full. ** The 
hill Bezetha was separated from An- 
tonia ; and, being the highest of all, it 
was built up adjoining to a part of tiio 
new city, and alone overshadowed the 
temple on the norttu" (B. /., v. 5, 8.) 
Beferring a^in to the way and time 
in which this hill Vas fint occupied, 
he thus writes : *' The city overflowing 
with inhabitants gradually crei)t be- 
yond the walls; ahd the people, incor- 
porating with the city the quarter 
north of the temjile close to the hill, 
made a considerable advance, inso- 
much that a fourth hill, which is called 
Bezetha, was also surrounded with 
habitations. It lay over against An- 
tenia, from which it was sejMirated by 
a dctfp fosHO, pur|ioHoly excavated to 
cut off the commtinication between tho 
hill and tho foundations of Antonia, 
that they might ho at once less easy of 
access, and more elevated. And thus 
the dei)th of the fosse added greatly to 
the height of the towers. This new- 
built part is called in our lan&;uage 
Bczetlia, which being interpreted in tne 
Greek tongue would be Casnopolia — 
* New City.' " (J?. /., v. 4, 2.) Hence it 
appears that Jkizetha was a high hill, 
close on the N. side of Antonia, sepa- 
rated from it by a deep artificial trench ; 
and that there was no other hill besides 
it which intercepted the view of the 
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temple fh>m the N. Now any one ex- 
amining the ground in connexion witii 
these notices, and remembering that 
the citadel of Antonia lay at the N.W. 
angle of the temple area, or about the 
place where the Governor's house now 
stands, must admit that Bezetha can 
be none other than the hill extending 
northward from this place to the grotto 
of Jeremiah. And any one who looks 
toward Jerusalem from the N. will see 
how accurate is Joscplius's description, 
that Bezetha formed on this siae the 
only obstruction to tho view of the 
temple. From tlie ridge of Scopus 
above the Tombs of the Kings the 
dome of the g^eat mosque is just seen 
over the hill; but when we begin to 
descend it is soon shut out from view. 

Bezetha is a broad irregular ridge 
extending N. bv W. from the Haram. 
Its eastern side descends by rocky 
deolivitios into the valley of Jehosha- 
phat On its western side is the broad 
valley which runs up to the Damascus 
gate, and oontiniies in the same lino 
400 or 500 yds. more tiirou^h the olive- 
groves. The rid^e is divided by a 
shallow valley, beginning on the Ii.E. 
of the grotto of Jeremiah, and running 
down to the so-called pool of Bethesda. 
A good view of this feature of Bezetha 
is gained from the city wall in walking 
round from the Damascus to St. 
Stephen's gate. The ridge on the 
western side of this valley is high with 
steep sides. Its northern part, now 
covered vrith a Muslem cemetery, and 
containing also the grotto of Jeremiah, 
is detached by a broad, and apparently 
artificial cutting, from the part within 
tlio modem wall. This cutting was 
probably one of the quarries from 
wliich the stones were taken for the 
temple, and was afterwards deepened 
to gain a stronger and more command- 
ing site for the present ramparts. 

On the eastern side of tnis central 
valley, between it and the Kidron, is 
another ridge narrower and lower than 
tho former. Near its southern extre- 
mity is the Gothic church of St. 
Anno. Immediately without the dty 
wall, on tJio N., a deep fussc has boon 
cut tluDUgh tlio ridge in the solid 
rock ; and a little beyond this place it 



rises very considerably, so as to form a 
rocky mound. 

The greater port of Bezetha without 
tho walls is now cultivated and covered 
with olive-groves. Tlie total breadth 
of the ridge where it joins the Haram 
is about 450 yds., but it gradually ex- 
pands towards the N. to mora tliau 
double that breadth. 

The time at which Bezetha began to 
be occupied by buildings is not stated ; 
but there canoe little doubt that under 
Herod the Great the city increased in 
extent as well as in splendour, and tluit 
then tlie circuit of the old walls was 
found too confined for the population. 
Josephus says "the city, overflowing 
witli inhabitants, gradually crept be- 
yond the ramparts." Much, indeed 
most, of the new town must thus have 
existed in the time of our Saviour, 
although it was not until 8 years after 
the crucifixion that Herod Agrippa sur- 
rounded it with a wall. 

§ 30. Tho VaUey of Uinnom Cm 
Hebrew Oe-Hinnom). — Such is the 
name usually given to this valley m 
the Old Testament, though it often 
occurs in the fuller form *' Valley of 
the Son of Hinnom." rJosh. xv. 8.) 
Its present name is Waay Jehennani, 
which is evidently derived from the 
Hebrew. It commences on the west of 
the city (see § 5) ; its upper part re- 
sembling a large sliallow basiD, in tho 
centre of which, 700 yds. from the 
Yafa gate, is the " Upper Pool," or 
'* Gihon." From this pool its course is 
nearly S.£. for 630 yds., to the bend 
opposite tiie Yafa gate, where its 
breadth is about 100 yds., and its depth 
44 ft. It here turns S. between Zion 
on the one side and a rocky acclivity 
on the other, and at 290 yds. is crossed 
by the arched aqueduct from Solomon's 
Pools. At 73 yds. farther is the 
** Lower Pool," now called Birket es- 
Sultdn. This is durectly below tho 
south-eastern angle of the city wall, 
which forms a nne object overhead, 
crowning the brow of Zion. The 
embankment which bounds the ** pool " 
on the S. is 107 yds. farther down. 
Across it runs u bmnch path from tho 
Hebron and Bethlehem road, which 
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leads up the hill-side near the New 
Euglish Diocesan School, to the Zion 
Gate. At 140 yds. below the pool 
tiio valley turns eastward, continuing 
about the same breadtli, but incrcamng 
rapidly in depth. The bottom and 
siues are cultivated where practicable, 
and planted with olivo-trees. Towards 
the end of its course it expands and 
foils into tho Kidron 922 yds. below 
the lost bond. The scenery of tho 
lower port is picturesque and wild 
— the hill on the B. rising in 
broken difib, fiUed with excavated 
tombs, and supporting here and there 
on a lodge a few stray olive-trees. 
Here, high up on the rugged bank, is 
the reputed site of Aceldama. (See 
§48.) 

Tho fitst mention of Hinnom in tho 
Bible occurs in the description of the 
boundary line between Judah and 
Benjamin—** And the border passed to- 
ward tho waters of En-Shemosh, and 
tlio goings out thereof were at En- 
Rogd " (now the ** Well of Joeb " at 
tlio junction of Hinnom and the 
Kidron); **and the border went up by 
the vallev of the son of Hinnom unto 
tho south side of the Jebusite ; the 
same is Jerusalem; and the border 
wont up to the top of tho mountain 
thnt lictli before the valley of Hinnom 
westward, which is at tho end of the 
valley of Rephaim (Giants) nortli- 
ward.*' (Josh. xv. 7, 8 ; see also xviii 
16, 17.) 

But this valley lias obtained a wider 
ct^lobritv fnmi its connexion with tho 
rites of Baal and Mf»Iecli practised 
under the idolatrous kings of Judah. 
Jeremiah thus writes regarding the 
abominations by which Jenisalcm was 
p<illuted : '* They have built tlio high 
nlaccs of Toi)liot, which is in tho vnl- 
ley of the son of Hinnom, to bum their 
sons and their daughters in the fire." 
(vii. 31.) And Jerome describes To- 
phet as a pleasant spot in tho valley 
of Hinnom, with iroeB and gardens 
watered from Siloam. It must, there- 
fore, have been at the mouth of the 
valley ; and a more appropriate place 
could not have been selected round 
tlie city. The deep retired glen ; the 
wild cliffs nround; tlie bare rocky 



mountain sides above— all seem adapted 
for deeds of blood. Aooordhig to the 
rabbins, the statue of Molech was of 
brass, with the bodv of a man and the 
head of an ox. The interior was hol- 
low and fitted up with a large furnace 
by which the whole statue was easily 
made red hoi The children to bo 
sacrificed were then placed in its arms, 
whilo drums were beaten to drown 
their cries. Those fearful rites, stnmgo 
to say, were first established by Solo- 
mon, who built a high place for 
Molech, a god of the Ainmonites, on 
the "right hand of the mount" of 
Olives— probably on the southern brow 
overlookmg this valley (1 ELings xi. 7 ; 
2 Kings xxiii. 10, 13) ; and frcnn that 
period this worship continued uninter- 
ruptedly, cither tlicro or in Tophet, 
until Josiah defiled both places : *' Ho 
defiled Topheth, which is in the valley 
of the children of Hinnom, that no man 
might make his son or his daughter to 

pass through the fire to Molech 

And the high places that were before 
Jerusalem, which were on the ri^ht 
hand of the Mount of Oorruption, which 
Solomon tho king of Israel nadbuildcd 
for Ashtoreth the abomination of tho 
Zidonians, and for Chemosh the abo- 
mination of tho Moabitofl, and for 
Milcom (or Moloch) tho abomination of 
the children of Ammon, did the king 
defile. And he brake in pieces the 
images, and cut down the groves, and 
filled tiieir places with the bones of 
men.** (Id.) The place was thus 
mado ceremonially unclean, so that no 
Jew could enter it; and this appears 
to Imve boon the reason wliv the valley 
was mode a public cemetery, as wo 
may conclude from tho words of Jere- 
miah : ** Wherefore behold the days 
come when it sliall no more bo called 
Tophet, nor tho valley of the Son of 
Hinnom, but tho valley of Slaughter ; 
for they shall bury in Tophet till there 
be no place." (vii. 82 ; see also xix. 
6-15.) The multitudes of tombs in 
the adjoining cliffs, and along the sido 
of tho Mount of Olives, show tliat tho 

f»rophet*s words were fulfilled to the 
etter. (See §48.) 

MoHech signifies •* king " or " ruler ;** 
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and Miloom is the samo root witli tlio 
pronoun — ''their king." This idol 
seems to have been identical with the 
Phoenician god Baal, to whom wo 
know children were offered in sacrifice 
at Cktrthage. (Jcr. xix. 5 ; xxxii. 35.) 
The worship of Molocli, by causing 
ohildrou to piuM through the iiro, wus 
first formttUy iiitruthicod by Solomon, 
yet the Israelites had boon oocasionally 
addicted to it from the timo of their 
journey through tlio wilderness. (Lev. 
XX. 1-^: xviu. 21 ; Ez. xx. 2:^^!.) 

§ 81. The Brook Kidroit, or VaUey 
of JdtoBhapliot, — It may bo as well to 
inform Uio reader at the outset tliat 
tlie latter, and now the common name 
of tliis Yalley is of modem origin, and 
has been adopted from a fanciful in- 
terpretation of a passage of Scripture. 
The prophet Joel speaks of the ** valley 
of Jehodiaphat," m which God will 
judge the heathen for their oppression 
of tiie Jews; but the name seems to 
be metaphorical, intended only to ex- 
press the act to be performed-— Jis/io- 
thapkai signifies "Jehovah judgetli." 
On the ground that this must bo the 
valley aUuded to, the name Jehosha- 
phat was applied to it as early as the 
time of Eusebius, and has since been 
continued by Jew, Christian, and Mus- 
lem. 

11 m. N.W. of the Damascus Gate 
there is a slight depression in the 
broad ridge, and this is the head of 
the Kidron valley. The sides of the 
depression, and the whole surround- 
ing region, are whitened by jagged 
crowns of limestone, which every- 
wliere project above the scanty soil; 
nnd almost every projection lias been 
excavated, partly as a quarry, and 
partly to form the facade of a tomb. 
Tlie number of rock-tombs at this 
place, and the extent and beauty of 
some of them, impress the stranger, 
perhaps moro than anything else, with 
tlie wealth and splendour of the ancient 
Jewish capital. The valley runs for 
about I m. durectly towards the city; 
it is shallow and wide, dotted with 
oom-fields, and here and there a few 
old olives. It then sweeps round 



eastward, and in another ^ m. is 
crossed by the nortliem road. On the 
east side of this road, and southern 
bank of the valley, stands an old wely 
with a ruined klian beside it; and 
about 200 yards S.E. of this are the 
Tombs of the Kings. (See § 48.) A 
little to the W. of the wely are i\\nn\ 
large white mounds, which havo 
latterly attracted attention in oon- 
scquenco of a theory propounded by 
somebody, that they are oomposoil of 
ashes, and tliat the ashes are those of 
the sacrifices offered up in the temple 1 
The Uiuorists have had tlie ashes 
analyzed, and pronounced to bo diiefiy 
of animal origin. Yet still two objoo- 
tions naturally occur to one— y2r«^ if 
these be indeed the ashes of the temple, 
they were conveyed to a needlessly 
great distance ; and second, the mounds 
are precisely similar in ap|)earance to 
the accumulations from the ashes and 
debris of soapworks which we see at 
N&bulus ; and until very lately it was 
the universal belief that they were 
formed by the deposits from soap- 
works. 

The bed of the Kidron is at this 
place about i m. distant from the City 
Gate. It continues on the same oourso 
about i m. farther, and then turning 
S. opens up into a wide basin, which 
is crossed by the read to AiiathoUi. 
As it advances southwanl the rt. bank 
— ^the side of Ik)Z(itlia — becomes higher 
and stee|)er, with oecusioiiul ]>rfX!ipi(x>s 
of rock; while on the 1. the base of 
the Mount of Olives gradually projects, 
narrowing the valley. Opposite St. 
Stephen's Gate the deptli is fully 
100 ft, and the breadtli not more than 
400 ft. The olive-trees which aro« 
thinly sprinkled over its whole extent, 
here become much more abundant, 
forming a litUe shady grove; tlieir 
massive trunks, too, hollowed and 
half decayed, with the heavy gnarled 
boughs, liave a venerable look, and 
loiivc tlie impression of remote an- 
tiquity. The spot has a solemn — 
almost a sacred aspect; it is so com- 
pletely shut out from the din of the 
city, At)m the view of public roads, 
and from the notice and interruptions 
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of wayfarers. May not this bo tbo 
site of that garden to which Jesus 
" ofttimes resorted with his disciples " 
for prayer and meditation ; and which 
was tho scene of His agony and of His 
betrayal ? (John xviii. 1-12.) 

A zigzag path descends the steep 
bank from St Stephen's Gate, crosses 
the bed of the valley by a bridge, and 
branches at the angle of tlie enclosed 
Ghirden of Gethscmane. One branch 
leads up a depression in the Mount of 
Olives, to tho villai^o on the top. Tliis 
is tho ''way of the wilderness" by 
which David fled from Absalom. 
(2 Sam. XV. 23.) Another branch 
Keeps more to the rt., and also leads to 
tho village, A third runs below the 
garden, and, ascending the hill dia^ 
gonally, posses round to Bethany. 
This is tho road of Christ's triumphal 
entry. (Matt. xxi. See below, Kto. 8.) 
Another path follows the valley down 
to Siloom. 

Below tho bridge tho valley con- 
tracts still more, and hero truces of a 
watcTCOurso iKsgin to appear. 300 yds. 
farther down, tho hills on each sido 
rise precipitously from the torrent-bed, 
which is spanned by a single arcli. 
On the 1. is a ^oup of tombs hewn 
out of the cliflT, comprising thosie 
of Aljsalom, Jchoshapnat, and St. 
James ; while on the rt., 200 ft over- 
head, towers the massive wall of the 
Haram. The ravine continues, narrow 
and rugged, 500 yds. more to the 
fountain of tho Virgin, situated in a 
deep cave on the rt. The village of 
Silw&n,tho ancient Siloam, is now seen 
on the 1.; its houses clinging to the 
cliffs. 400 yds. below the fountain 
the TjrropcDon comes in on the rt., 
rflesconding in graceful terraced slopes, 
fwish and groon from Iho waters of tho 
** Pool of Siloom." Tho valley is now 
wider, affording a level tract for culti- 
vation. Hero of old were tho " King's 
Gardens," mentioned by Nchcmiah 
(ili. J 5). They extend down to tho 
mouth of Hinnom : and alx)ut 100 y<ls. 
below this point is the well of Joab, 
tho ancient En-rogel. (Josh. xv. 7. 
S(K5 § 48.) Tho total length of tho 
Kidron from its head to this fountain 
is 2f m. From hence it runs in a 



winding course through tho wildcmoM 
of Judna, past the convent of St 
S&ba, where it is called Wady ft' 
Rdheh, "the Monk's Valley ; * below 
the convent it takes tlie name Wmly 
en-Ndr, "the Valley of Fire," and 
falls into the Dead Sea, not far from 
its N.W. comer, about 14 m. from 
Jerusalem. 

The brook Kidron is first mentioned 
in the Bible in connexion with tho 
flight of David during the rebellion of 
his son Absalom. (2 Sam. xv. 23). 
It is frequently reierred to in tho 
subsequent history of the Holy City; 
and from one rather obscure possago 
(2 Kings xxiii. 6) it would seem that a 
portion of it wob used by the Jews as 
a burving-ground from a very early 
period. But be this as it may, thero 
can 1)e no doubt that now the greatest 
privilege the dying Jew can wish for 
18 that his bones be laid in the valley 
of Jehosliaphat ; and tho left bank, 
far up on Olivet, is paved with tho 
white tombstones of countless deaoend- 
ants of Abraham. 

§ 32. Tlie Mount of OUves, now 
Jdel et'Tdr^ is situated immediate- 
ly beyond the Kidron, on the cast 
of, or as it is expressed in the Bible, 
"before" Jerusalem (1 Kings xi. 7). 
It is before one's eyes from almost 
every part of the city ; and forms the 
most striking object in every view 
around it. It is more a ridge than a 
mount, graceflil in outline and deli- 
cate in colours, especially when seen 
from the brow of Zion on on evening 
in early spring. In the centre is a 
roundea top, crowned by the little 
village of Tfir. with its tapering mina- 
ret The sides desrena gently and 
uniformly, N. and 8., to two rounded 
summits of obout equal altitude, and 
then break down more rapidly to the 
level of the adjoining ridges. Tho face 
of the hill is streaked horizontally with 
strips of green and grav — tho former 
tho terraces of com, tho latter tlie sup- 
porting walls and ledges of rock; 
while the whole is dotted with rounded 
trim-looking olive-ireea. The atmo- 
sphere is generally so transparent that 
one imagines, as he looks from Zion, 
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tliat Olivet rises immodiatoly from the 
side of the Haraiu urea. lu fact, this 
is the groat defect in Syrian landscajxis 
— the porspoctive is not well bnmght 
oat, owing to the abHonce of that haze 
which gives such a charm to some of 
the scones in more nortlicrn dimes. 

The summit of the Mount of Olives 
rises 220 ft. above Moriah, and, being 
only half a mile diHtant, it affords one 
of the most commanding and interest- 
ing views of Jerusalem and its envi- 
rons. From tlie top of the minaret 
beside the ch. of the Ascension is the 
best point, though a view in some 
respects more l^utiful is obtained 
from the terraced roof of a little soli- 
tary towor a few hundred yds. to the 
N.W. ITie best time for this view is 
the early morning, when the vallevs 
are still in shailo, and the bright 
sun, lighting up the hills, throws 
them into bold relief. Taking our 
stand on the narrow balcony of the 
minamt, we loolc down the shelving 
side of Olivet into the Ki<lron, sweep- 
ing fiom the distance on the rt. away 
down to the 1. The eye follows it till 
it is joined by another ravine, coming 
in Irom behind a high ridge to the 
westward. That ravine is Hinnom, 
and that ridge Zion. On the 1. bank 
of the Kidron we can just observe 
through the olive-trees tlie white 
pointed top of Absalom's pillar, and 
the flat gravestones of the Jewish 
cemetery, and farther to tho 1. the 
gray excavated clif& and houses of 
Siloam. In the foreground beyond 
the ravine is the beautiful enclosure of 
theHaram — the octagonal mosque with 
its noble dome in the centre, occupying 
the site of Oman's threshing-floor and 
Solomon's Temple; the flagged plat- 
form around it; and then a grassy 
area with olives and cypresses en- 
circling the whole. At the l.-hand 
extremity is the mosque el-Aksa, easily 
distinguished by its [icakcxl roofs and 
dome. Beside tho enclosure at tho 
rt.-hand comer is a prominent group 
of buildings, with a tall minaret acl- 
joiniiig them. This is tho Pasha's 
nsidenoe, and tho sito of tho for- 
tress of Antonia. The massive ancient 



masonry at tho southern angle of tho 
wall is very conspicuous ; and so like- 
wise is tho doublo-archcd gateway in 
the side, generally called "Golden 
Gate." Fartlier to tho rt., north of 
the Haram, is St. Stephen's Gato. 
Northward of tho gato, along tho brow 
of the valley, mns the city Avail, for- 
midable-looking in the distance witli 
its square towers. To tho right of tho 
Haram a broad irregular ridge extends 
northward, thinly inhabited, inter- 
spersed with gardens, and crowned by 
a mosque and minaret. This is Beze- 
tha. The low ridge of Ophel is on tho 
opposite side of the Haram, sinking 
down rapidly into the bed of tho 
Kidron behind Siloam ; it contains no 
buildings, but is thickly sprinkled with 
olives. It can now be seen how these 
three hills, Bezetha, Moriah, and 
Ophel, form one ridge. Behind tlicm 
is a valley, dividing the city from 
north to south, and falling into tho 
Kidron just above its junction with 
Hinnom. At its northern end, hid by 
Bezetha, is the Damascus gate; and 
the southern section of it lieyond tho 
Haram was anciently called the Tyro- 
poQon. 

On another prominent ridge stands 
the western section of tho city. To 
the rt. is Akra rising to an angle, near 
which we distinguish the large white 
buildings of the Latin convent ; below 
them, a little to the 1., are the two 
domes and heavy square tower of the 
Church of the Sepulchre; and still 
farther to the 1. an open space, mark- 
ing the sito of the palace of tho 
Knights of St. John. Akra is now 
the Christian quarter of the city. To 
the 1. is Zion, the most prominent 
of the hills. Its northern limits are 
distinctly marked by the massive ' 
towers of the citadel. Close to these, 
but presenting a striking contrast in 
its fresh look, is tlie English Church ; 
farther to the 1. is the Armenian crtn- 
vent, a vast mass of houses, with a 
little dome in the midst of them. Tho 
Jewish quarter occupies the stoop face 
of the hill. Witliout tho wall on tho 
south is u group of buildings, amid 
which we see a white dome and high 
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minaret, morkiiig the Mohammedan, 
and probably the real, tomb of kmg 
Dayid. 

On the south sido of the yalloy of 
Hinnom is tlio Hill of Evil Gounscl, 
with a mined villap^ and a solitary 
iroo on its summit. Beyond it is 
the plain of Itophaim, or "Valley 
of the Giants;" and away on the 
south, about 3 m. distant, we observe 
the Convent of EUas, crowning a ridge 
on the road to Bethlehem. Turning 
northwards, the only conspicuous place 
in the distance is Neby Samwll, the 
ancient Mizpch, easily distinguished 
by its liigh tower. Along tho whole 
western horizon runs a line of brown 
hills, about equal in altitude to those 
on which tho dty stands. 

Such is the western view from the 
summit of Olivet ; the eastern scarce 
yields to it in interest, while it far 
surpasses it in extent. The latter, 
however, is best seen from a little 
wely cnlleil Kubl)et esh-ShuhSda, " the 
Dome of the Witnesses," about 200 
yds. beyond the minaret. Here we 
stand on tho brow of the mount. The 
"Wilderness of Judsoa'' commences 
at our feet, shelves down in a succes- 
sion of naked white hills and dreary 
gray glens for 10 miles or more, and 
then dips abruptly into the valley of 
tlie Jordan. The Jordan valley comes 
from tho distance on the north, gradu- 
ally expanding into a white plain, and 
terminating at the Dead Sea, a section 
of which is seen over the lower cliffs 
of the " Wilderness." Tlie winding 
course of the Jordan can be traced for 
some distance up tho plain, by its dark 
lino of vorduro. Awav lx)yond the 
valley rises a long unbroken mountain- 
range, like a huge wall, stretching 
norUi and south far as tlie eye can 
follow it. The section on the right is 
within the territory of Moab ; that in 
tlie centre, directly opposite us, wns 
possessed by tlie Ammonites; while 
tliat on the 1. hand was anciently 
called Giload, and still retains its 
name. Evening is tho proper time for 
this view, for then tho pale blue lights 
and purple shadows on the Moab 
mountains are exquisitely beautiful. 



The glare too of the white wilderness 
is subdued; and the Talley below 
appears still deeper from being thrown 
into shade. 

No namo in Scripture calls up asso- 
ciations at onco so sacred and so 
pleasing as that of Olivet The 
** mount" is so intimately connected 
with the private life of tho Saviour, 
that we read of it and look at it with 
feelings of deepest interest and affec- 
tion. Here He sat with His disciples, 
telling them of wondrous events yet to 
come ; of the destruction of the Holy 
City, of the sufferings, the persecutions, 
and the final triumph of His followers. 
^Matt. xxiv.) Hero He related the 
beautiful parables of the "Ten Vir- 
gins," and the " Five Talents." (Matt. 
XXV.) Here He was wont to retire on 
each eveuing for meditation and prayer, 
and rest of body, when weary and 
harassed by the labours and trials of 
the day. (Luke xxi. 37.) And here 
He came on tlie night of His betrayal 
to utter that wonderful prayer— "O 
my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me : neverthdeti, not as 
I will, hut 08 Thou wiU:* (Matt. xxvi. 
39.) And when the cup of Qod's 
wrath had been drunk, and death and 
the grave cont^uercd. Ho led His 
disciples out ngum over Olivet, as fnr 
as to Bethany, and after a parting 
blessing ascended to heaven. (Luke 
xxiv. 60-61 ; Acts i. 12.) 

§ 33. The Iim of EvU Counsd.— 
This hill is on the south of the valley 
of Hinnom. Its northern side consists 
of a series of cliffs, supporting narrow 
terraces, and rising one above another 
at irregular intervals from the bed of 
tho valley to a level summit, which 
again slo|)es down gently into tho plain 
of Rephaim on tho soutli-wesi Its 
top is at least as high as any part of 
the city, and is crowned by the ruins 
of a comparatively modem villa^. 
" These ruins tho monks now dignify 
with tho name of the villa or country 
house of Caiaphas ; in which, acoora- 
ing to them, the Jews took counsel 
to destroy Jesus. Hence tho present 
appellation of the hill ; of which name, 
however, there is no trace extant earlier 
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tlian tho lattor part of tho 15th cen- 
tury." 

5. Jewish Antiquities. 

§ 34. Ancient Jornioilcm )u\s become 
heaps of rubbbh, whicli cover to the 
depth of lO.GO.und uvea 100 ft., the 
foundations of her palaces. Tliomodorn 
bazaars, sliop, and houses, all stand on 
the aocumulated ruins of 2000 years. 
Tlie ancient topography of Jerusalem 
con onlv bo couelusivcly settled when 
its site has been thorougldy excavated. 
This work, I am happy to state, is 
being vigorously proueuuted by tlie 
exertions of **The Palestine Explora- 
• tion Fund/' wliilo theso pages are 
imssing tlirough the press. 

§ 35. Ancient Walls. Toufcr of 
JItppieu8.—JoaBphuB infoims us that 
" Jerusalem was foiiified by three walls 
wherever it was not encompassed by 
unpasflablo valleys, for tlioro tliere was 
but a single rampart.'* It is not to tx) 
understood however that the three 
walls wore close togeilicr, forming a 
triple line of defence. Tliey were built 
at different periods to enclose separate 
quarters of the city. The first encircled 
Zion ; the second Akra; and tho third 
liezetho. Of these the first and most 
ancient was considered impregnable 
on . account of the deep mvines tbat 
skirted it, and the height of the Iiill on 
which it stood. It was also built with 
great solidity — ^David, Solomon, and 
tlieur successors on tho throne, having 
devoted much time and labour to the 
work. 

The historian describes witli con- 
siderable minuteness tlie lines of tlicse 
three walls, and I shall endeavour to 
get my reader to follow him, tliat he 
may thereby gain a clear and full view 
of tlie gradual growth and nltimnto 
extent of tlio city. There is one par- 
ticular tower, however, to which sixjcial 
and Repeated reference is made by 
Joscphus, and which he takes as his 
Btartmg-point in defining the courses 
of all the vroXia; tho position of this 
tower we must first ascertain, for it 
Li tlio key to the whole. It was called 
Jlippicus, and was situutetl at the 
north-western angle of tlio first wall, 
[Si/ria and PiUestlne.'] 



and therefore not far from the north- 
western brow of Zion which this wall 
d(;feiide<l. It was bnilt by Herod 
tlio Great, and named after a friend 
who had fallen in Ixittle. The form 
was quailnuigular, 25 cubits on each 
side, and built up entirely solid to tho 
height of 30 cubits. Over this solid 
pai*t was a large cistern, and still higher 
were cliambers for tho guards, siu'- 
mountcd by battlements^ Tho stones 
in its walls wero of enoniious nuigiil- 
tude ; 20 cubits long, by 10 broiid, and 
5 hi«;h. Its situation too was com- 
manding ; for it stood on a rocky crest 
ofZion. (1?. /., V. 4, 3, and 4.) Such 
is tho description given by Josephus 
of this remarkable tower — ^probably in 
a great measure from memory, and a 
good deal exaggerated ; but still con- 
taining some things so peculiar and of 
such publicity, Ihnt he would scarcely 
have dared to invent them. Ho tells 
us further tliat when 'iltus eaptiinul 
Jerusalem he saved Hippicus; and two 
other towers near it, fi-om the general 
ruin, partly as speeuuens of the forti- 
fications Koman valour had won. And 
when tlio city was rebuilt and fortified 
by Adrian, ho would doubtless tako 
advantage of tho strength of theso 
towers, and include them in his citadel. 
Tho historians of the cni»ules speak 
of a citadel under the naiiio of tho 
" Tower of David," and describe it as 
constructed of immense hewn stones. 
Tho walls of the city wero dosti-oyed 
by tho Mohammedans in the 13th cen- 
tury ; but tho ** Gastlo of David " was 
spared, and still continued to bear the 
same name down to tlie IGtli centuiy, 
when it began to bo called the" Oastlu 
of tho Pisaus," in consequence of hav- 
ing been at one timo repaired by the 
citizens of the Pisan rcpublic. From 
that period to the pi'csont day it ap- 
pears tt) have undergone little iliango. 
Tho heavy towers and massive walls 
of the citadel of Jerusalem will not fail 
to attract the traveller's attention on 
approaching from tho west, and esjie- 
cially when ho enters tho Yiifii gate. 
One of the towers of this fortress — that 
at the N.E. comer — has a peculiarly 
antiquated look. Tho lower jMirt is 
built of bevelled stones, measuring 
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from to 13 ft. in lengUi, and somo 
of tlicm moro tlmn 4 ft hish; the 
upper part is modem, and docs not 
diRbr in anpearanco or workmanship 
from tho other towers. The height of 
the antique part ahovo tho present 
lev(;l of tlie fosse is 40 ft It is entirely 
solid, and recent excavations have 
shown that for some height above tho 
foundation it is formed of Ute natural 
rock hewn into thane^ and faced with 
stones. Capt. Wilson's careful de- 
scription of this structure is worthy of 
note, as tending to coniirm tho theory 
of its identity witli Hippious. '* The 
Ho-called Tower of David appears to 
1x3 the oldest portion of the citadel ; it 

has a sloping escarp of masonry 

Above which the tower rises in a solid 
mass to the height of 29 It. The escarp 
is faced with large stones, and retains 
to some extent its original appearance, 
but time and hard treatment have worn 
away much of tlio finer work, and the 
repairs have been executed in a very 
slovenly manner; where tlie original 
workmanship can be seen, it is quite 
equal, if not superior, to that of the 
Wailing Place, tiie faces of the stones 
Ix'iiic finely chiselled, and having a 
shallow draft run round their margins : 
the whole, when perfect, must have 
pitMcntoil a Hni(N)lh surfac^o diflir.iilt to 
(rncahule, and, from tho solidity of the 
mass, unassailable by tho buttering 
ram.** All these facts, compared witli 
the descriptions and notices of Josu- 
phus, lead us to identify tliis tower with 
illppicus. It is now generally called 
the "Tower of David." 

To visit the citadel a written onlcr 
is required from the chief military au- 
thority of the city, but it is rcndily 
granted on an application made to him 
through the consul. The view from 
the top of Uippicus is exceedingly hi- 
tcresting anci commanding — it is in 
fact the best in the interior of the city. 
Two old guns are hero mounted, now 
only used in firing salutes ; and even 
tliis operation is not always very safe, 
for, as a gunner informed me, exhibit- 
ing his burned and blackened arm, 
when the match is applied the powder 
sometimes comes out at tho wrong end. 



§ 36. Tho Fird Watt, or WaU of 
Zion. — Having thus got a storting- 
pNDint, and having marked well the 
situation of Hippicus, wo are prepMod 
for following tho Jewish hiHtoruui rcmnd 
the walls of Zion. The first and most 
ancient wall, ho informs us, oommonc- 
ing at Hippicus, ran eastward along 
the northern brow of Zion, and then 
across the valley to tho western en- 
closure of the temple, a distance of 
about 630 yards. In it, near Hippi- 
cus, and based on the same rocky crerti 
stood two other similar towers called 
FhfMoMhu and Mariamne, They were 
likewise built by Herod tho Great, and 
named, tiie former after his brother, 
and the latter after his wife. A series 
of well-directed excavations to the east 
of Hippicus, in tlie open ground, would 
probably determine their precise site, 
and bring to light their foundations 
now buried beneath heaps of rubbish. 

The next point mentioned by Jose- 
phus, in describing tho course of this 
section of the wall of Zion, is the 
Xyttm — a kind of Forum, or place of 
public assembly, attached to the east 
side of tho palace, and having colon- 
nades and cloisters. From various 
notices in his writings, wo learn that 
the XystuM wn.s connocfcd at its soutli- 
eni cTid with tho tf^mplo r/)urt by a 
bridge; and that it lay within casv 
s]3eaking distance of tho western wall 
of tho court, and yet was separated 
from tho wall by a place called tho 
Suburb. The site of the templo is well 
known, and the position of the bridge 
is also detennined; the Xystus, there- 
fore, must have occupied the lower 
dedivlty of Zion between the bridge 
and the Street of David. 

The Boyal PalcLce, erected by Herod, 
doubtless on the site of that founded 
by David, and for c-entnries tlie home 
of the Jewish kings (2 Sam. v. 9-12), 
is mentioned by Josephus in connexion 
with tho northern wall of Zion, and 
especially with its three great towers ; 
we may, therefore, in this place, tiy 
to ascertain its site. "The magnifi- 
cence of the work, and tlie skill dis- 
played in its oonstmction/' writei Jo- 
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aophus, ** could not bo surpassed. All 
aiouud were many cloistered courts 
opening into one another, and the 
columns in cadi were different. Such 
parts of tlie courts as were open were 
everywhere covered with verdure. 
There were bcasides groves with long 
walks through them, lined by deep 
conduits ; and in many places fountains 
studded witli bronze figures, through 

which Uio waters were discharged 

It wiui fximpictoly cnclosctl by u wall 
30 cubits high, and ornauicntul towers 
wero distributed along it at eqiml dis- 
tances, with sfiacious apartments, each 
ca|Miblo of coutainiug couches for a 
hundred guests." A 11 tlus shows, even 
after full allowance for J«la8tem ozngger- 
ation, that the building must have occu- 
pied a largo extent of ground. It is 
probable that the Xystus was just one 
of the Palace courts, devoted to a 
spociflo public use ; and that the wall 
which encompassed the palace enclosed 
it also— running along the lower de- 
clivity of Zion parallel to the temple, 
excluding from Zion the deep inter- 
vening v^ley which thebridgespanned. 
From the Xystus on tlie R the palace 
extended across the top of the hill to 
the side of tho valley of Hinnom on 
the west, for it was attached to the 
three great towers, one of which stood 
at the north-western angle of the wall. 
(See Jos., JA /. V. 4, 4 : and vi. 8, 1.) 

From the tower of Hippicus, we are 
fartlier told, tho wall ran southwartls 
ahmg the western brow of Zion, through 
a place called licthso, to the gate of 
tlie i^Uwenes. B«>th these places are 
imknown ; and the precise site of this 
line of wall muld not Ix) ascertained 
without extensive excavatitms. It pro- 
halj|y followed the course of the pre- 
sent wall to near the south-west angle, 
and there bending outward, endoseil 
the ground now occupied by tho Eng- 
lish school and cemetery. I was in 
Jerusalem when the school was in 
course of constniction, and saw at seve- 
ral places round it, wlicre exctivations 
wero made, considerable fragments of 
mosaic pavement in iilu, with deep 
wells, tanks, ducts, and fragments of 
ancient masonry— all showing that the 
city wall at one time included this 



spot. I also oliserved extensive cut- 
tings in the rock adjoining the ceme- 
tery, whicli looked like the scurixxl 
foundations of a rampart; but as in 
one place there were stops cut in it, and 
as there were small reservoirs quite 
near, I concluded that all these mast 
have bccvi within the city wall. May 
they not have been connected with tho 
gate of the Kssoncs? 

Frem tlio giito of the Kssoncs the 
woll " turned, and advance<l witli a 
southern as})ect abf>vo the fountain of 
Siloam, whonco it again inclined, 
facing tlie cost, towards Solomon's rt;- 
servoir, and, extending to a certain 
spot called Ophla (Ophcl), it joined 
the eastern colonnade of tho tcniplu.*' 
{B. J, V. 4, 2.) This is not very 
definite ; but still it gives soino known 
landmarks that show the general courso. 
Tlie wall swept round the whole south- 
em face of Zion, and then, crossing tho 
Tyropooon to the cliff at tlie southern 
extremity of Ophcl, proceeded north- 
ward to the S.E. angle of the Haram. 
The '* Fountain of Siloam " is unques- 
tionably the fountain, or pool, still 
called by that name in the mouth of 
the Tyropooon, and it was probably 
included within the wall. (See £. J. 
V. 6, 1, and 9, 4; also Neh. iii. 15.) 
The next \mnt was the " Pool of Solo- 
mon," which Dr. Robinson idcntlfios 
with the " Fountain of tho Virgin ;" 
but this is doubtfid; and tiio natunt 
of tho ground [)rov(58 that the latter 
(v>uld never have Ixxni incliidisd within 
the wall. Heccnt oxcuvations liy IjIuuL 
Warren have brought to light the nuiu- 
sivo foundations of an ancient wall, til 
a depth of some 50 ft. boneutli tho pre- 
sent surface, extending boutiiward in a 
direct line from the eastern wall of tho 
Haram. May this not l)o a vestige of 
that wall «lescrib(Ml bv Josuplius an 
joining the eastern cofonnmlo of tlie 
temple? 

Such is the information Josephns 
gives us about the First Wall of Jeru- 
salem ; but it apixxirs from many in- 
cidental notices in his history, tliat 
there was anotlier, and perhniis still 
older rampart, which ho has here 
overlooked. After the Romans had got 
F 2 
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poRsession of Bezetlin, Akm, and Mo- 
riali, including the whole quarter in the 
TyropcBon valley down cu far at SUoam, 
tlicy wore still unable to enter the 
nppor city on Zion, into which the 
Jews hwl retired. {B. J. vi. 6, 2-3, and 
7, 2.) There mnst consequently have 
been a strong line of defence along the 
eastern brow of Zion, from tho Xystus, 
or probably tho imlace wall, to the ex- 
tenor wall on the S. This would 
enclose Zion proper, or tho "City of 
David," corresponding to the ancient 
Jebus. (Josh. xv. 63; 2 Snm. v. 7-9.) 
The walls built by Nohemiah after the 
captivity appear to have corresponded 
for so far with those dcscrilxjtl by Jo- 
Bcphus. (Noll, iii.) 

§ 37. The Second Wall, or WaU of 
il/^a.—- Jo8ophus*B account of this se- 
cond wall is brief and indefinite. It 
commenced at the gate called GenniUh 
in tho first wall, encircled only the 
northern quarter of tho city, and ter- 
minated at the fortress of Antonia. 
The jKwtion of the gate GJennath is 
the first point to be determined ; and 
this is one of those points on which a 
great deal hns been written, and little 
or notliing proved. The only inform- 
ation Josephus gives is, that it be- 
longed to the first wall. But we can 
infer that it w«s east of Hippicus, for 
the third wall commenced at that 
tower, and the second must, of course, 
have been within it. We have seen 
that the palace occupied the whole 
northern section of Zion; the gate 
Genmilh, or " Garden Gate " as the 
word signifies, was thus a gate leading 
out rnini the ]Hilnco, prolNibly to afibrcl 
more «?asy ogress to tho momliers of tho 
rf»yal family and hous(^hold to gardens 
or iilensure-gronnds without the city. 
Tho bed of tlio valley of Uinnom is the 
natural sito for gnrdcns on this side 
of tho city; and wo might rciiiHonably 
BUpiKiso that a gate taking their niimo 
would 1)0 close to them. 

lint it is the position of the hill of 
Akro, with 2 or 3 vestiges of antiquity 
u)X)n it, that enables us most satis- 
factorily to approximate to the true 
position of the gate Gennath, and the 
lino of tho second wall. It was for 



the defence of Akra the second wall 
was built ; and a glance at the map, or 
at the hill itself, shows thai a wall 
constructed to enclose it, and carried 
in a eirde, as Josephus says, from a 
point on the N. of Zion, to the N.W. 
comer of tho Haram, could scarcely 
have commenced far castwaid of Hit>- 
picus. But besides, about 250 ft. K.E. 
of Hippicus, is a lai^ reservoir, partly 
excavated in the rock, and mamfestly 
of high antiquity. It is generally 
called the Pool of Hezekiah, and 
doubtless lay within the ancient citv, 
and therefore within the second waiL 
But to include it the wall must have 
nm northward from a point close to 
Hippicus, perhaps as far as tlio Latin 
convent, near which in an angle of 
the present wall are foundations of large 
bevelled stones; and then swooping 
round eastward over the ridge it would 
follow the lino of the present wall to 
the Damascus gate, where there are 
also some interesting ancient remains. 
Just witliin the gate on the E. may bo 
seen largo hewn stones : passing round 
tliese, we come to a square chamber 
adjoining the wall, whose sides are 
composed of bevelled stones, similar to 
those in the exterior wall of the Hamm. 
On the western side of the gate U a 
corresponding chamber, but not in 
such good preservation. Some of tho 
stones here measure upwards of 7 ft. 
by 3J, and appear to occupy their ori- 
ginal places. On tho outside of tlie 
gate, too, in the foundations of the wall, 
are similar stones. There cannot be a 

Sucstion that tliis is the sito of one of 
10 gateways of the second wall, and 
that the (chambers within woro tho 
ancient guard-houses. The courao of 
tho wall from hence to the tower of 
Antonia we have no certain means 
of knowing. Excavations may one 
day reveal it. 

Jtoccnt oxcaviitions at and around 
tho DajiinBcus gate havo shown con- 
clusively that it occupies tho sito of 
one of tho ancient gates of the city; 
but whether of tho second or (Mrd wall 
is still questioned. Do YogUi^ argues 
for tlio latter. Captain Wilson's note 
on this gate is very important : — 
** There is a large accumulation of 
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rubbish in tho neighbourhood of the 
gate almost ooncouling the remains of 
an older entrance over Mfliich tho pre- 
sent one is built. TJiu rubbish rises to 
tho Bpringiug, aud ]Nirt of the modcru 
gateway is built in front of tho arch, 
80 that only a ix)rtiou of it can be 
seen. The arch is semicircular, and 
built of large plainly-chiselled stones, 
aud from its uppeurance and position 
would seem to bo of great age. At 
tho soutliem end of a large cistern 
outside tlio Damascus gate, and 26 ft. 
below the surface, rrxik was fouud, and 
over tliis, either cut out of the rock or 
built in masonry, was a moulding. . . . 
As this is just under the doorway men- 
tioned above, it is in all ini)bability the 
base of the old wall." Still more re- 
cent excavations, under the direction of 
Lieut. Warren, have brought to light 
foundations of massive walls and of a 
tower. In fact, tliere can be little 
doubt that by a series of well-planned 
excavations in and around the city, the 
lines of the ancient walls, and the po- 
sitions of tho principal ancient gates 
may yet be discovered. 

The nature of tlie ground, and the 
deep cuttings in tlie rock E. of tho 
Damascus gate, would seem to indicate 
tlmt tho second wall, if tlie ancient 
substructions above described formed 
INirt of it, ran in the course of tlie pre- 
sent wall to the eastern brow of tho 
ridge, near Bab ez-Zahcry, and along 
the brow of the ridge southward to the 
Ilaiom. 

§ 88. Third WaU, or WdU of 
JkieOM, — ''The tower Hippicus, 
Josephus writes, *' formed the com- 
mencement of the third wall, wliich 
stretched from thence northward, as 
far as the tower Psephinus, and then 
passing opposite the monuments of 
Helena, and extending through tlie 
royal caverns, it turned at the corner 
tower near the place known as the 
Fuller's Tomb, and, connecting itself 
with the old wall, terminated at the 
valley called Kidron." (J5. /., v. 4.; 
Tliis wall was oommenced by the elder 
Agrippa, under the Emperor Claudius, 
in a stylo of grctit strength and gran- 
deur; but was left oft'tlu'ough fear of 



tho emperor. ItVras after^ 
wards completed by tho Jews, though 
on a more humble scale. 

Tho Tovoer of PseMnm is hero the, 
first landmark aflcirHi])picuH. UsUmnI 
N. of tlio latter, and at tho N.W. angle 
of the whole city. Acconling to Jose- 
phus, "It was 70 cubits high, and 
aiforded at sunrise a view of Arabia, 
and of the limits of the Hebrew terri- 
tory as far as the sea." (I/, /., v. 4, 3.) 
Its position must thus have been most 
commanding; and a ghmoo at the 
ground on tho N.W. of tho city shows 
its probable site. The ridge which 
forms the continuation of Zion rises 
gradually from the citadel to the angle 
of tho modem wall at tho Latin con- 
vent ; beyond this it rises still more 
rapidly for about 250 yds., where it 
attains an elevation greater than any 
part of tho city, and even than the 
summit of tlie Mount of Olives. Here, 
on tlio very top, are traces of massive 
ancient substructions, apiKirently of 
towers or other i-aiaparts, extunding 
along tho height for more than 200 
yds. Between the angle of the modern 
wall and those remains, some old foun- 
dations may also bo seen; and when 
we turn from the top of the ridge, N.E., 
toward the Tombs of the Kings, we 
come upon other foundations at the 
distance of 100 yds. Following these 
for 130 yds. more, we strike tlie road 
leading from tlie Yafa gate northward, 
and observe, along its western sidi% 
lai'go hewn stones, ix)rtions of scar|X)d 
rocks, and low mounds of rubbish. 
Similar remains we may tmce at inter- 
vals through the olive-groves to within 
about 100 yds. on the S.E. of the 
Tombs of the Kings, where there are 2 
veiy remarkable fragments of ancient 
massive foundations constiiictcd of 
bevelled stones. 

The towei- of Psepliinus most proba- 
bly stood on tho lop of tho ridge above 
indicated ; and the next definite mark 
of the third wall is the Monument of 
Helena, which, as wo shall afterwards 
see, is identical with the Tombs of the 
Kings. The wall, therefm-e, probably 
mn from the tower r>f Psephinus till it 
came opposite to these tombs, just us 
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tho fragments of foundations appear to 
indicate. Another fiict may be noticed 
us tending to the same conclusion. The 
whole ground to tho rt of tho lino 
along which wo have come is dotted at 
intervals with ancient cisterns, formerly 
covered over, but most of them now 
wholly or partially oi)en ; these must 
all have been within the city. Heaps 
of nibbisli, too, witli hewn stones, are 
occjisionally met with amone the olive- 
groves, showing that this place was in 
former times covered with the houses 
of I3czetha. 

Josephiis next mentions the ** Boynl 
Caverns" as in a line of tho wall. 
About 250 yds. E. bjr S. of the Tombs 
of tlie Kings there is an offset from 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, which cuts 
southward some considomble- distance 
into tho ridge of Bczetha. Its sides 
are rocky and precipitous, and almost 
lillcd with excavated tombs, many of 
them highly ornamented. May not 
these bo the "Royal Caverns" of 
Joflcphus ? Botli their appcamnce and 
situation fivvour tho supposition. Tho 
natural course of a line of fortification 
would bo alon^ the rocky brow of the 
hill just over tnem. Eastward of this 
spot is a bold projecting angle of the 
hill, round which tlio Kidron swecfis 
to tho S. Here may have stood the 
" Tower of tho Comer near tho Fuller's 
Tomb." From hence, southward to 
the city, scarcely a doubt can bo en- 
tertained as to the course tho wall fol 
lowed. The brow of the hill above the 
Kidron forms such an admirable line 
of defence that no engineer could have 
overlooked it And at a iioint on tho 
steep bank, not far from the N.E. 
angle of tho city, are apparently the 
substructions of a tower. It is proba- 
ble that tlie ancient wall ran somewhat 
nearer to the side of the valley than 
tho modem, so ns to include the largo 
cistern outside St. Stephen's gate, 
called Birket Ilammnm Sittij Mariam — 
" The Pool of my Lady Mary's Bath ;" 
and it perhaps continued southward 
outside the Temple wall, as the words 
of Joseiihus seem to imply, till it joined 
*• the old wall " at Ophel. 
It may here be stated that the fore- 



_ views reearding' tho ooono of 
the ancient walls of Jerusalem wcro 
ably advocated by the late Br. Bobin- 
son ; and tho present writer, after re* 
peatcd and extensive personal re- 
searches in 1854, 1857, and 1858, was 
led to adopt them. He has since exa- 
mined wiUi care the accounts of tho 
explorations and excavations of Barclay, 
De Vogtid, Do Saulcr, Captain 'Wilson, 
Mr. Vraroer, and others ; and his for- 
mer opinions, instead of being sliaken, 
have been confirmed. Other views, 
however, have been and still are enter- 
tained by men of great learning and 
undoubted ability. For tho satisfac- 
tion of future travellers and investi- 
gators, some of the moro important and 
remarkable of these views are hero 
g^ven. 

Mr. Williams, author of Tlie Udy 
CUy^ identifies Hippicus with tho 
north-westcm tower of the present 
citadel, close to the Jofib gate. The 
nortli-eastem tower (tho Hippiens of 
Robinson \ he makes Phasaelus; and 
then continues tho first wall eastward 
in tlie samo course as Bobinson to tho 
Haram. In fixing tho northern brow 
of Zion, therefore, Williams agrees 
with Bobinson. Ho also agrees with 
tiie latter in the general course of the 
first wall on the W. and S. of Zion ; 
but, instead of mnning it up along the 
brow of the Kidron, from Siloam to the 
S.E. anglo of the Haram, ho runs it 
along tho crown of the ridge, and joins 
it to the middle of the southern wall of 
tlie Haram, at the mosque el-Aksa. 
WiUiams is followed by Lewin and 
Thropp. 

Tho course of tho second wall is made 
the grand subject of controversy, as it 
involves the genuineness of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Williams places tho Gato 
Gennath about halfway between Hip- 
picus and the Harom, dose to the B. 
end of the present great bazaar. From 
this gate he draws the second wall 
northward along the line of the •* Street 
of the Gate of the Column " as far as 
the so-called Via Dolorosa, and then 
inclines it westward to old substruc- 
tions in the modem wall, about 800 ft 
W. of the Damascus gate ; thence he 
takes it along tho course of the pre- 
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sent wall to B&b ez-Zaheiy, and there 
tuTDB it southward and joins it to tlio 
centre c^ the northern wall of Uio 
Banun* 

He tlius excludes the Church of tlio 
Hopuldin) from the circuit of tlits wall. 
He idontifloH thoTyropouon with the 
valley oxtondiii(>; souUiwurd from tliu 
Damascus gate, and ho maintains that 
the ridge immodiatcly eastward of Uiis 
valley is the Akra of Josuplius. 

Lewin places the Gate Qennath at 
a point in tlie wall of Zion duo S. of 
Uie S. W. angle of the Pool of Hezeldah. 
From thence he draws the second wall 
northward along the western side of 
the Pool ; then eastward between the 
Murist&n and the Church of tlie Sepul- 
chre ; then northward along the ^ Street 
of tlie Gate of the Column " to a point 
in the line of the northern wall of 
the Haram ; and then eastward again 
to Antonia. Lewin thus agrees with 
Williams in excluding the Holy So- 

Jmlchro finun the circuit of this wall ; 
10 a^^rees with Robinson as to the 
position of the Gate Gennath, and the 
valW of Tyropceon; but he differs 
widely from both as to the extent of 
this section of the ancient city. 

Krafit makes the circuit of this 
second wall smaller tlian Lewin, and 
affirms that Akra was the rocky emi- 
nence at the N.W. angle of the llaram. 
lie also states that the Via Dolorosa 
lies in a hollow, which mav be the fosse 
of the second wall ; and that the Arch 
Eooo Homo may have been ono of its 
gates. 

Thrupp places the Gate Gennath in 
the bottom of the valley at the north- 
eaat ongle of the Upper City (above 
identiflod witli Zion). Ho draws tlie 
line of the second wall due N. from 
tills point up the valley to Via Dolo- 
rosa ; thence eostward across the ridge, 
so as to include the Castle of Zion (uo 
called), now occupied by the Serai; 
and then southwara through the centre 
of the Haram to Antonia, which he 
locates beside the great mosque, Kub- 
bet es-SukhifJi. 

The course of the third toaU is also a 
Mubioct of controversy. Williams agrees 
witii Robinson regt^rding tlie site of 
Psephinus; but from that point liu 



extends the wall with a wider sweep to 
the N., making the ancient city cover 
a greater area. 

Krafit, on tlio other hand, holds tliat 
Psephinus oeoupics the site Kul'at 
Julud, and Uiat tlie course of Joseplius's 
third Willi was the suiue as that of 
the niodem wall from JolQd to the 
Haram. 

Mr. Fergussoii's views are entiitJy 
different from all tlicse. The basis of 
his theory is the site of the Temple, 
which, he states, occupied an area of 
600 ft. square at the S.W. anp^ic of the 
Haram. Hippicus he identifies with 
Kul'at J&lud. From it ihefirU waU 
of Joeephus ran eastward to about the 
Street of the Gate of the Column; 
then turned southward along the 
slope ; and then turning again due E. 
joined the N.W. angle of the Temple. 
The west wall of the UpiKr City, com- 
mencing at Hippicus, followed tho 
course of the mo<lcrn wall to the Jaffa 
gate, which he identifies with the Gate 
of the Essenes; it then wound round 
the southern brow of Zion, across tho 
Tyropoeon above Siloum, and, turning 
northward, joined the S.E. angle of 
the Temple, at about the middle of tlio 
southern wall of the Hamm. 

He locates the Gate Gennath on the 
ridge a short distance E. of Hippicus, 
and di-uws tho course of tlio accand tmdl 
along the line of tho modem wall by 
the Damascus gate to the top of the 
ridge eastwartl; tlieiice he takes it 
soutliward to Antonio, which he pluoes 
on the W. side of the Dome of tho 
Rock. He supposes that u i)ortion of 
the northern end of the western wall 
of tho Haram may ho on tlio site of u 
(tart of the second wall. 

The tiiird vxUl he extends somcwliat 
fiirthcr N. than Robinson, and then 
draws it southward along the brow of 
tlie Kidron, outside tho Temple, but 
in the line of the present eastern Haram 
wall, to the S.E. angle, where it turned 
as now westward, and joined the first 
vooiU at the corner of the Temple. 

According to tliis theory the Up))cr 
City of Joscphus covered tho whole 
western ridge, from Kul'at Jt\lud to the 
brow of Hinnom on the S., and thus 
included tlie Holy Sepulchre. A large 
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iicctioii of tlio Harara was excluded 
fi-om the T(!iTiplo arcOf and from the 
ciitniit of the hcocjiuI wall; and tliUH 
tho way waH optJiicd for tho doV(?1oi>- 
iiM^tit of liifl fiivoiiriio idea tliat "tiio 
Dome of the llodc is tho identical eh. 
wJiich Constantino erected over tlio 
rock which ctjntained tho tomb of 
Christ." According to this theory, 
also, Zion, Moriali, the City of David, 
and Akra were only difTcront names for 
tho same hill or ridge ; and tho west- 
ern hill, or Upper City of Josephiis, is 
not tho Zion of the Bible. (See Essay 
OH the Ancient Topography of Jerusa- 
lem ; Smith's Did, of the Bible, i. pp. 
1017 seq.) 

§ 39. Extent and Population of 
Ancient Jerusalem. — Josephus gives the 
entire circuit of tho city at 33 stadia, 
0(iual to 4} Roman m., or 84 geogr. m., 
and this agrees pretty exactly with tlie 
lino of the exterior walls as above 
tnuHxI. 1 IccatflouH of Alxloni, a cotom- 
|H)mry of Alexander tJie (ircat, says 
tho city was 50 6<4ulia in circnnift^rcnco, 
and Iiad a iiop. of 120,000 ; and yet in 
liiH day it could not liavo been by one- 
third as largo as when Bczotha was 
encl()S(xl by Agrippa. Euscbitts quotes 
two other writcra nrior to Josephus, one 
<if whom givt^ the circuit at 40 and 
tlio other at only 27 stadia. But Jose- 
phus's estimate, perhaps measurement, 
of 33 stadia appeal's to be the most 
accurate. A city of sucJi moderate 
dimensions — granting that it was 
densely popidated — could not have 
ulFordetl accommodation to more than 
100,000 i)eople ; and as we know tliat 
a considerable portion of ground was 
taken up by the buildings and courts 
of tho Temple, and that a part of tho 
newly-cuclosed quarter was but thinly 
peopled, the ordinary population did 
not, perhaps, exceed 70,000. Tiiis 
number, however, aifords no aderiuato 
idea of the multitudes that crowded 
tho houses and streets of tho city, and 
encamped in the glens and on tho liill- 
sidcs around it, during tho cclebmtion 
of tho annual feasts. A largo majority 
of the strangers on thoso occasions 
. doubtl(«s pitched their tents or bi- 
vouacked in the oj>cn connlry, just as 



pilgrims are accustomed to do now. 
Josephus states that, from an ostimaio 
mado on ono occasion during tho feast 
of tho Passover, it was ascertained tliat 
thcjro were in tho city 2,700,000 souls ; 
and ho assures us that, when thecity was 
attacked by Titus, vast numbers had 
collected to celebrate tho feast. Of 
these, 1,100,000 perished bypestUonco, 
famine, or the sword; 40,000 were 
permitted to go free : and 97,000 woro 
taken prisoners, and sold to slavery, 
lliese numbers are, doubtless, mere 
estimates mado on no very certain 
data ; but still, from tho awful predic- 
tions of Scripture, and tho harrowing 
details of historians, tho amount of 
mortality must havo been far beyond 
what any ordinary calculation would 
indicate. ^, 

§ 40. TnB TiBiiPLE. 

First among the buildings of JonisA- 
lem, for extent, splendour, and sacred 
interest, was the Temple. King David 
was tho first who planned tho erection 
of a permanent sanctimrv for tlio wor- 
ship of the " God of Israel." Tho dettiyn 
was encouraged by Nathan tho prophet ; 
but the warrior-monarch was oonmiand- 
ed to leavo its execution to his moro 

Kiaccful Hon and successor (2 Sam. vii.). 
avid, however, coUocted materials, 
and made the requisite preparations for 
so great a work (1 Cbron. xxii. 11-16). 
Four years after his death tlio founda- 
tion was laid by Solomon (b.c. 1011), 
and in seven years the building was com- 
pleted. The site selected, doubtless by 
divine appointment, was the summit of 
Moriah, on the spot where Oman, or 
Araunah, tho Jebusite, had his thresh- 
ing-floor. Over this spot tho angel of 
tho Lord was seen to stand at that 
time when Jerusalem was threatened 
with destruction, and there David was 
ooninmnded to oflfer sacrifico that the 
)laguo might bo stayed. "David 
x)ught the threshing-floor and the 
oxen for fifty sJiokels of silver;** but 
he gave ** six hundred shekels of gold " 
for tho entire place — most protiablv 
including tho whole hill of Moriah 
(comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 1&-25, and 1 Chron. 
xxi. 18-30). lie then '* built an altar 
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uuto tlio Lord, anil ofTcrod burnt-offer- 
iiigfl and ])Cuco-ofroringH, and caliod 
upon tlio Lord ; and He answered him 
from heaven by tiro upon the altar of 
burnt-oiler ingM." TIiub wu8 the uito 
coiisecratcd. DescripUuns of the Tem- 
ple, its courts, altai-s, and saered uten- 
idls, ore given in 1 Kings vi. and vii. 
and 2 Ohron. iii. and iv. After stand- 
ing 423 years it was destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The Second Temple was 
oommenced after the captivity, in the 
year is.c. 534, and dedicated 19 years 
afterwards. It suffered much from 
foreign invaders, and strife among the 
Jews themselves, during the 2 cen- 
turies preceding the Olu'istian era ; but 
it was rebuilt with great magnificence 
by Herod tho Great. Tlie work was 
begun in tiie 18th year of his i-eign. 
Tho priests and Levites finished the 
Tomplo itself in a year and a half ; the 
outer buildings and courtu took 8 yrs. 
more; and colonnades, (mrches, and 
decorations continued to be addoil long 
ufterwanls, so that the Jews could say 
with truth, m our Saviour's time, 
** Forty and six years was tliis temple 
in builduig " (John ii. 20). Even then 
it was not completed; it was only a 
very few years before its final destruc- 
tion that the work was brought to a 
close. (See above, § 20, and § 27.) 

Tlie accounts Josephus has left us of 
the Temple of Herod are somewhat 
confused, and also probably exagger- 
ated. Yet still his description is in- 
valuable, and a careful study of it is 
absolutely necessary to a full investi- 
gation of tlie remains of this most 
interesting monument He has left two 
descriptions ; one in his ' Antiquities,' 
where he narrates tho reoonslxuction 
of the body of tlic Temple by Herod 
(xv. 11, 3-7) ; the other in liis ' Jcwibh 
Wars* (bk. v. 5, 1-0). I shall Jiere 
insert tlie substauco of thcni to save 
the necessity of constant reference to 
the original. 

The Temple wns HitiiniiHl on a rocky 
cmhience. Originally tiio level H{Hice 
on the summit sauxreiy suilicod for 
tho sanctuary and the altar, the sides 
being everywhere steep and prcci- 
pitoiis. But Bolumon, who built the 
sanctuary, having completely walled 



up and embanked tho eastern side of 
the hill, built a (Milounnde on the em- 
bankment On the other three sides 
the sanctiuiry remainiNl exitosed. In 
prcMsess of time, howi;ver, us tho jioople 
wei-o constantly adding to the em- 
bankment, the hill Ixiamio level and 
broader. They also threw down the 
northern wall, and cncloscnl as much 
ground as tho circuit of the Temj)lo 
subsequently occu])icd. After having 
surrounded the hill from the base witli 
a triple wall, and accfimplishcd a 
work which surpassed all exixxitatiou 
— a work on which long ages were 
consumed, and all their sacred trea- 
sures exhausted, though rcplenislicHl 
by the tribute ofiered to Gud from 
every region of tho world — they built 
the upper boinidary walls and the 
lower court of tho Temple. 

'llio lowest imrt of the lower or ouUrr 
court was built up from a depth of HOO 
cubits, and in some places more. The 
entire depth of the foundations, how- 
ever, was not discernible; for, with a 
view to I(!vel the streets of the towii, 
they iWUnl up the ravines to a co}i- 
siderable exhait There were sUiiicH 
used in this building which meiisured 
40 cubits in length. So ample was 
the supply of money, and such the 
zeal of tho people, that incralible 
success attended the undertaking ; 
and that of wliich hope itself couhl 
not antici|xite the accomplishment was 
by time and perseverance completed. 

Nor was the superstructure ini- 
worthy of siich foundations. The 
colonnades, double throughout, were 
supported by pillars 25 cubits high, 
each a single block of white marble. 
The ceilings were of panelled cedar. 
TJ»e colonnades (or cloisters) were 30 
cubits wide, and their entire cir- 
cuit, including AnUaiia, meannred (i 
stadia. The oixiu court was covered 
with tessehited (xivement Between 
the outer and the second court there 
was a stone btdiistrade 3 cubits high, 
of exquisite worknuuiship. On i(. 
stood tablets at reguhtr intervals, 
some in Greek, otliers in Latin, indi- 
cating that no foreigner was in^rmitted 
to )Hiss this iMnnitlary. Witliin the 
balustrade you ascended by 14 steps to 
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a^ level terrace, 10 cubits wide, en- 
circling the wall of the inner court, 
iind from this terrace 5 steps more 
lo<l to the inner court, which was sur- 
roiui(h;d by ft wftll 40 cubits high on 
the outside, but only 25 within. The 
principal gate of the inner court wns 
on the enst ; but tlicro were also three 
on tlio nortli uiid three on the south, 
to which were afterwards added three 
others for women. 

Within the second voxai was the 
thirtl or most sucied enclosure, which 
none but the priests mieht enter, con- 
tiiining the Temple itself, and a small 
imiji in front of it where the great 
ultar sUkmI. To this inner enclosure 
there wns an ascent from the second 
court of twelve Hlcps. The Temple 
itwlf, or^ NaoBy wns rebuilt by Herod. 
He also erected some of the magnifi- 
cent cloisters which encircled the outer 
court ; and Josephus states that he en- 
larged the area to twice its former cx- 
i(;nt. (J). J., i. 21, 1 .) In the southern 
side or tlie outer court were double 
gates, probably for the use of tlie Ne- 
thininis who dwelt in Ophel. On its 
western side were four gates : one open- 
ing on the bridge that connected the 
Temple with the royal palace; two 
o|)cning into the suburb, in the upix^r 
j»art of tlieTyropocoi» ; and one lending 
1^) a rond* which crossed a valley 1^) 
Akra. There wns no gate either on 
the cast or north side. 

Such is the substance of Josephus's 
description of the Temple and its 
courts, given to a great degreo in the 
language of Dr. Itobinson. Having 
this boforf? us, wo are prepared for a 
iletniled survey of the present site 
and antiquities of d-Uaram esh-SJiertf; 
and we shall soon sec that it em- 
braces the whole nrea of the Jewish 
Temple. A single glance shows that 
the llamm is an artificinl platform, 
<jupi)orte<l by, and within, mnssive 
walls, built up from the declivities of 
the hill on three sides; vnrying in 
altitude according to the nature of 
the ground, but being in general 
greatest towards thq south. Tlie area 
within the enclosure is ncnrly level, 
sshowing on the north side of the 



central mosque, and especially at the 
north-west comer, a considerable sec- 
tion of the natural rock, cut away and 
levelled by art Nearly in the centre 
of the enclosure is a finggcd platfonu, 
about 15 ft. above the general level, 
and ascended by several broad flights 
of stairs. It is 550 fti long from K. to 
B., and 450 wide. In the middle of it 
stands the octagonal mosque callctl 
Kubbet es-Sukhrah, beneath whoso 
dome is an irregular projecting crown 
of natural rock, 5 ft high, and GO ft 
across. Thus we observe ihat the ap- 
Clearance and general construction of 
the Haram are similar to those of the 
ancient Temple area. 

But the Hnram is oblong, its eest- 
em side measuring 1530 ft., and its 
southern only 022 ; and besides, both 
the west and north sides are somewhat 
longer than their oppositee. Now, 
according to Josephus, the Temple 
area was a square, each side being a 
stadium, or 600 ft, in length. From 
these measurements it appears that 
the Harnm is larger than the Temple 
area, as described by Joseplius ; and it 
is also of a diflferent form. I may 
here remark, to prevent confusion or 
misnpprehension, that the plnn of the 
Ilai-nm, as consti-uctcd by the English 
engineers, and published by Mr. 
Williams in his *Holy City,' an<l 
likewise copied in Hitter's 'Fnlostiua 
und Syrien, is inaccurate. Tlie west- 
cm wall ought to be straight, as 
shown in the mnp attached to this 
work. All tJie arguments, therefore, 
bnsed upon the alleged irregularity of 
the western side fall to the ground. 

Wo shall now exnmine the exterior 
walls to see what rc^mnins exist of an- 
cient Jewish architecture, and what 
traces tlicre are of later alterations 
and additions. 

ExTEnion Walls of the Haram: 
Uie north a/cfe.— Wo lx;gin at tiie N.W. 
angle. Here stands a largo irrcgidar 
pile of building, used as a barrack. It 
iH founded upon a crown of rock, which 
rises nearly 20 ft. above the Harnm 
area, llie southern section of the crown 
has been cut away to the level of tlie 
area, which has tlius at this place a 
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floor of natural rock, nnd at its north- 
ern lionlcr an ortifloial procipioo. Tlio 
Larrack oovom the Ifariim wnll fur a 
lUtftanceof 870 ft. from thoN.W. angle, 
and has on its cntitcm side a small 
gateway called Biih ed-JkuocUdr, " Gate 
of the Secretary/' alsso Bdb d-Atm^ 
opening from a narrow, dark lanu into 
the area. There is another gate, callud 
Bah el'inuu, 100 ft. farther E.; the 
intervening sinioo 1x3in<^ covered with 
old houses. A few feet lii. of the latter 
gate is one of the most remarkable ex- 
cavations in the city, and one, too, of 
great importance in a topographical 
point of view. It is a fosse or tauK, SCO 
ft. long, 1 30 broad, and 75 deep. It was 
doubtless much (U:e|)er, for the lK)tt<^)m 
is eiicmnlxiretl with the tu!fuiiiulat(nl 
rubbish of centuri(». Tluit it was at 
one time used as a reservoir is evident 
irom the Au^t tliat the sidiis have 1nn>ii 
covered witli small stones and a tiiick 
coating of cement. It stretches along 
the Haram wall (uistward to within a 
few feet of the city wall south of St. 
SUspheu's gate. The western end is 
built up and coated like tlie rest ex- 
cept at the S.W. comer, where are 
the openings of two high-arched 
vaults, which extend westward side 
by side under the modern houses. 
The southern one is 12 ft. wide and 
tlie other 19. They are both nearly 
filled up with rubbi»h, a heap of which 
lies in the fosse Ixilbre them ; yet Dr. 
Kobinson was able to measure to the 
distance of 100 ft. within the northern 
one, and it appeared to extend much 
farther. Lieut. Warren explored the 
ixissagcs still farther. He found that 
tlio southern terminates in a wall of 
masonry at 134 ft. ; but the northern 
oi)QDB at 118 ft. into a small arched 
imsaage running north and south, of 
modem construction. This gives tlio 
whole excavation, as far as explored, a 
length of 494 ft., one half the entire 
broulth of tlio Haram. The remarks 
of Dr. liobinson on this great work 
I agree with:— *'I hold it probable 
that tliia excavation was anciently 
carried quite through the ridge of 
Bozetha alon^ the northern side of 
Antonia to its N.W. corner; thus 
forming the deep trench which (Jo- 



Bcphus informs '^vs) separated the fort- 
ress from the adjacent hill. Tliis 
(western) part was natundly filled u]) 
by the Romans under Titus, when 
the^ destroyed Antonia, and built up 
their approaches in this quarter against 
the Temple." 

This view of Dr. liobinson is corro- 
borated by an excavation luailo a fuw 
years ago when erecting the Convent 
of the Dames de Sion opix)sito the 
Semi. A section of what ap|)ears to 
be the counterscar]) of the fosse was 
laid bare, alK>ut 100 ft. h»ng and 12 
deep, hewn in the rock. It was found 
by measurement to ))0 exactly ])arall('l 
to the Haram widl (De Vogiic, ]>. i\), 
Itcccnt researches of Mr. Warren, it.K, 
have resulteil in the discovery of a n;- 
markable ])assage, liewn in the rock, 
from beneath the convent of the Sisti^rs 
of Zion, under the Via Dolorosa, Uie 
biirrack, and the i*asha's residence, to 
witliin a few feet of tlie N.W. angle of 
the Haram, a distance of moi-e than 
300 ft. from north to south. It is evi- 
dent that no ditch ever traversed the 
ridge across the line of this |)assage ; 
it must have stopped short beneath tlie 
barrack. 

The approach to the so-called Pool 
of Bethesda is from St. Stephen's Gate. 
A narrow path leads along its eastern 
end, close to the city wall, to a jiortal 
ojx)ning on the Haram, called Bdb el- 
AMt, ** the Gate of the Trilxis." The 
monks call the fosse BeUieaila^ iind also 
the Sheep Pool; thus making it the 
site of the intcm^ting story rcJutiHl in 
John V. 2-9 : " Now thercj is at Jeru- 
salem by the sheep-market (or gate, 
Neh. iii. 1) a pool, which is ct\lle<l in 
the Hebrew tongue liethesda, having 
five pordies." llie two arches in the 
western end they identify with two of 
the "five porches." There is no 
foundation, however, for tliis tradition. 

East Wall of the J/araw.— Passing 
out of St. Stephen's Gate, w({ turn to 
the rt., and a few steps bring us U) 
the N.E. angle of the Haram. Here 
is unquestionably a section of Jewish 
masonry facing Ixith the north and the 
cast ; thus showing that the angle of 
the wnll is original. This seclion pro- 
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jccts 7i ft. from the general line of the 
wftll, forming a comer tower 83J ft. 
long. The stones nre nil bevelled, care- 
fully hewn, nnd of luassivo proportions. 
One nt the S.E. angle measures 23 ft. 
9 in. long, 3 ft. higfi, and 5 ft. 2 in. 
wide. Others vary from 17 to 20 feet 
in length. Five coiu*»c8 of thcni nre 
nonrly entire, atid the quoin is luicient, 
or at Icnst of ancient materials, almost 
to the tdp. This, as we shnll see, was 
most probably one of the bastions of 
Anient ia. 

Next oomcs a lino of wall extend- 
ing 373 ft. to the Golden Gate. Along 
a iKtflion of it scivend courses of an- 
cient masonry will bo olwervcd, less 
mnssivo indeed, and less carefully 
finished, than the tower ; but still of 
high, ix;rha|)s of equal antiquity. 
[Many of the stones are more than 8 ft. 
long, and one about half way down 
measures 18 ft. by 5. The general 
appearance of this jmrt is that of a 
wall, somewhat carelessly constructed 
on old foimdations, and of old ma- 
terials. 

The Golden Gate is one of the most 
strikinp; features in the eastern wall. 
It is m the centre of a projection 
55 ft. long, and 8tandin|^ out 6 ft. 
Tho portal is double, with semicir- 
cular arches profusely ornamented. 
Tlie Ck^rintliian capitals which sustain 
tho entablature spring liko corbels 
from tho wall, and tlio whole en- 
tablature is bent round tho arch. 
Tho exterior appearance, indeixjn- 
dent of its architecture, bears no 
mark of high antiquity. Any close 
observer can see at a glanco that it 
has Ikxmi ahtdc in at a rouqNiraiivcly 
recent ]M;ri(Ml, for it iHurs no rcseiii- 
blan(*o to tho nuiHHivo h(.oik>h along 
tho lower i>art of tho wall on eacli 
side; and indeed tho new masonry 
around is sufliciently apparent. The 
architecture of the interior is very pe- 
culiar. In tho centre is a range of 
columns, some Corinthian, some de- 
based Ionic, with exaggeratetl capitals ; 
an<l at the sides nre corrcsiwnding pi- 
lasters. From these spring groined 
arches supporting tho ixwf. Mr. Fer- 
gussou says of this interior — " The en- 



tablature is carried along the wall from 
pilaster to pilaster as a mere ornament, 
under an arch which is the real con- 
structive form of the roof. The order 
is still purely Corinthian, but of so 
debased a character, that It could not 
have been executed even in the East 
beforo tho time of Constantino, and rb 
certainly cannot belong to tiio age of 
Justinian, or to any time approeoiing 
his period, llie lonio order in tho 
centre is of a moro debased charactco*, 
but not unlike some of tho latest Bnoci- 
mens in llomo, and may havo toon 
copied from some local types, the ori- 
ginal of whicli wo do not now possess," 

Although tho external ornaments 
and arches, and tho interior columns 
and vaulting of the Golden Gate, aro 
comparatively modem, M. do VogUc 
on a close inspection discovered that 
the gate itself is ancient. Colossal 
monolithic jambs, ono about 12 and 
the other 14 ft high, corresponding 
in fonn and position to those in tho 
southern gates, remain in position, and 
aro tho solo vestiges existing abovo 
ground of a massive portal long an- 
terior in date to that now standing. 

Bouth of the Golden Gate is a sec- 
tion of wall, rough and comparatively 
modem, but containing some largo 
stones ; it extends 110 ft 8 in. to a 
small projection of 2 ft. From thenco 
to tho southern angle is 907 ft. 4 in. 
Tho masonry in tho northern part of 
this section is rudo and irregular, 
mostly pngecting beyond tho general 
line of tho wall. Towards tho south 
aro many largo antique stones, but 
rough in tho centre, and evidently not 
in tlieir ancient places. Fragments of 
columns, tiN), aro seen hero and there ; 
r notici^l ono of |M)rphyry and 3 of 
vcrd(j-anti(pio ; atioth(;r nijar tho hip 
of tho wall will l»o rcmarkeil, project- 
ing some feet On this, says tradition, 
the prophet Moliamined will tako his 
seat at tho day of judgment to direct 
aii'nirs in the valley below. (See above, 
§ 31.) As we approach tho southern 
comer, tho ground sinks rapidly, re- 
vealing somo lower courses of very 
larf^e stones, manifestly occupying their 
ancient places. Tho stones m the wall 
abovo them are scarcely less massive. 
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but their rude disjointod aaixict bIiows 
them to have been rebuilt at a com- 
paratively reoeut period. There are 
here alao two very large stones -with 
a curved surface, as if for an arch. 

Tlie last 60 ft. of tlila side projects 
Bome C inches, and is the most beauti- 
fully executed and tlie best preserved 
part of the wall. At the angle 16 
oourscs of ancient bevelled stones re- 
uiaiu above the present surftice. It 
fornui, iMjrhaps, one of the finest speci- 
mens of mural architecture in the world. 
" Tlio joints are close, and the finishing 
of the Dovelling and facing is so clean 
and fine tliat, when fresli from the 
hands of the builder, it must liave pro- 
duced the cftect of gigantic relievo 
panelling. The 'chief comer stones' 
are 20 ft long; and the eighth, count- 
ing upwards, is estimated at 7 ft. in 
breadth by 6 in heiglit; and here 
should )k> notice<l a sinuh) letX, ns if 
for a window, in tiie up^x^r part. The 
material employed is a fine limestone, 
uiid is now dotlied with that golden 
hue which a course of ages pixiduccs 
in souUieni climes." 

It wiU thus be seen tliat there is 
a.. section of this wall 1018 ft. long 
neairly in one unbroken line, extend- 
ing from the south angle to the pro- 
jection at the Golden Gate. If a line 
be. drawn from this point westward, 
across the Haram area, it passes about 
150 ft north of the great mosque, cut- 
ting off a space measuring 1018 ft by 
926, which we may regard as pretty 
nearly coinciding with the area of the 
. ancient Temple. It does not indeed 
form a matliematical square, as tliat 
urea is represented by Josephus ; but 
its sides are so nearly eciual, that in 
popular language it might be so called. 
Otiier circumstances tending to corro- 
borate tliis view I shall state aftcr- 
wortls. 

Along the costeni wuU of the ILi- 
nun there is a nai'row tract of coni- 
IJuratively level ground between tlie 
fomidutioiis and the steep bank of tlio 
KIdron, now U'cupied by a Turkish 
cemetery. As we liroceed southward 
it beoonies narrower, mi til at last it is 
but a mere ledge ; in fact, the south- 
ern angle of the wall stands on the 



brow of the ravine, which is at this 
point 165 ft. deei), while the height of 
the wall is nearly 80 ft above the pre- 
sent surface; and the excavations of 
Lieut Warren have shown tliat its 
foundations are no less than 53 ft. 
below it — *^ the solid i-ock of Mount 
Moriah, on which it is founded, being 
covered with that immense thickness 
of d€brh, Tlius this wall must ori- 
ginally Imve stcKxl ut a height of litO ft. 
ulx)ve its fouuihitions/' It will be at 
once observed how closely this agrees 
with the description of Josephus. In 
speaking of the lofty portico, or cloister, 
along t£e soutli wall of the Temple 
area, he says, *< It continued from the 
eastern valley to the western; for it 
could luA pomldy he eaUended farUicr ;" 
and he also states tliat, **if from its 
roof one attempted to look down into 
the gidf Im:Iow, his eyes Inxniino dark 
and dizzy licforo tliey could iieiietrato 
to the innnense depth." From the 
summit of the south-eastern angle it 
would still cause tlie brain to reel to 
l(x>k ilewn into the depths of Jehosha- 
pliiit It is worthy of reiiuirk also tliat 
the Jews seem to have bestowed 
especial care upon the comers of their 
buildings, which everywhere exhibit 
a greater degree of finish, and a better 
choice of material, than tlie plain wall. 
Their "chief corner-stones," us seen 
in the Haram, ai-e of fine projxirtioiis 
and surpassing magnitude, fitted no 
less for beauty than tor sti'cugth. Does 
not this illustrate some passages of 
Scripture ? " Behold I Liy in Zioii for 
a foundation a stone, a tricil stone, u 
precious comer-stone, a sure founda- 
tion." (Is. xxviii. 10.) "That our 
daughters may be as comer-stoiic8, 
out after the similitude of a palace." 
(Ps. cxliv. 12.) The Saviour too is 
likened by the aj^Histle to a "chief 
corner." (Eph. ii. 20.) 

The excavati(»ns of Wjirreii have ulwi 
disclosed another most inlercHting (act 
" The eaMt(irn wall is pmlon^ed beyond 
the sontlurn lace, and continues in 
the genend direction of SihNiui, with 
all the solidity and antiquity wlii(*.h 
characterise its known |M)rtions." This 
also conlinns the descriplitm of Jose- 
phus, who sUites, ix'gariling the Jiral 
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tcall, or wall of Zion, that " from the 
gnto of the Esscnes it ndvnnced with 
a southern aspect above the fountain of 
Siloam, whence it again inclined. facing 
the E., and, extending to a certain 
8iK)t called Ophla, it joined the ecuiem 
coloimade of the Temple" There can 
scarcely be a doubt that tlie fomula- 
tions now laid bare are those of this 
first waU. Lieut. Wnrrcn has already 
traced the wall of Ophel from the S.E. 
tniglo of the Haram for a distance of 
300 ft. towards tlie pool of Siloam. 

Tlie South TTott.— The southern side 
of the angle corresponds in every 
respect to the eastern — the massive 
stones, the bevelled borders, and the 
courses of masonry are the same. A 
iiiio view of it is given from a draw- 
ing by Tipping, in Traill's * Josephus/ 
Tlioro are here 15 ancient courses, but 
Uie 8 upper ones only nm a few feet 
westward, and as the soil rises, from 
tho a(rinnu1ation of mbbish, the 5 
Ifjwcst arc soon concealed. 80 yds. 
from the comer is a walled-up gate 
with a pointed arch, in the ufper or 
inotlem part of the wall. Beyond this 
only 2 courses of ancient stones are 
visible, and these are not so regular 
as those at tlie angle. We now come 
to 3 circular arches built up, alnrnt 
25 ft high by 14 wide, once (»|)cning 
on the great vaults which lie lieneatli 
the S.E. comer of the Ilaram. The 
arches and extemal masonry and orna- 
ments of tliis triple gateway are of 
Ijyzjintine architecture, ixjrhaps of the 
Otii ceuty. ; but the researches of M. do 
Vogiic' have brought to light remains 
of a fur earlier date. The sides of the 
urchcs are colossal monoliths, evidently 
ill «/tw, and which formed the jamm 
of an original |iortal, ccKival witli the 
oldest parts of the wall, and giving 
nc-ceHH tc> a triple subterranean avenue, 
which leil up by an inclined plane to 
the interior platform. This is one of 
tlie most interesting relics of Herod's 
Temple. 

Underneath the gateway, at a dc^ptli 
of some 19 ft. below the surface, are 
3 imssagcs, partly hewn in the rock. 
One of them has a docjrwoy, and ai>- 
pears to liave been a secret entrance 
to the vaults of the Hamm. Pluns of 



them are given in Wilson's ' Notes to 
the Ordnance Survey.' More recent 
researches by Lieut. Warren show that 
a very ancient aqueduct, or drain, ran 
beneath this gate from the Temple area 
to Ophel. May not this, therefore, bo 
the ** Water Gate" mentioned by Nehc- 
miah ? (iii 26). Passing on, the stones 
of the only ancient course now alxive 
nound increase in size, and are better 
finished ; they run quite up to a little 
heap of rubbish in the angle where 
the city wall joins that of the Haram. 
One of these stones is 23 ft. long; but 
most of them are set endways, forming 
a course measuring G ft. in height; 
they have bevelled edges and smoothly 
finished surfaces, and are, in fact, of 
the pure Jewish type. 

At 550 ft. from the eastern comer 
the city wall joins that of the Haram. at 
right angles ; and at the point of junc- 
tion an interesting relic may be seen — 
a s(K*.tion of an arch, somewliat resem- 
bling in style and ornament that of the 
Golden Gate. The remaining portion 
of the arch is covered by the city wall, 
but just under the jmrt exposed is a 
small grated window, rather difficult 
of access, through which we get a dim 
view of a long svbterranean avenue 
leading up an indined plane and flight 
of stejts to iJte Ilaram area. This is 
one of the most remarkable pieces of 
antiquity in the whole of this noble 
stmcture. This ancient gaietcay is 
double, and its breadth is 42 ft It 
is divided by a rectangular pier 8 ft 
broad and 14 deep, having a semi- 
column on the inner end. This central 
pier, and the eastern and western 
jambs, are built of bevelled stones, of 
great size, highl v finished, and mani- 
festly of the oklcst iyyto. The orna- 
mental arches are stuck on; and the 
small columns which now stand on 
each side of the double entrance arc 
of modem date, having no connexion 
witli the ancient work. Witliin tlie 

fate is an entmnce-lmll, G3 ft long by 
2 wide; in tlie centre of which is a 
huge dwarf column, 21 ft high and G.^ 
in diameter — a single stone including 
the capital. The capital is peculiar, 
bearing traces of a perpendicular palm- 
leaf omament, which Mr. Fergusson 
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Bays is at least as old as the time of 
Ilcrod. The roof is vuultul, of fine work- 
manship; tho ilattish arches spring- 
ing from the ceniml monolith and 
Sicn, and from piliistors ut tlie sides. 
Ir. Tipping's description of tho in- 
terior is most iniiMirtiint. " Tlio broud 
division between tJio urclics consists 
of bevelled stones of eydopean di- 
moiuiions. Tho sides of the long pos- 
sago (north of the hull) are also built 
of huge roughly bevelled stones; but 
tho walls of tho hull nro appareidly 
plain and Itoman, though of great 
sisEo. This soenang anomaly i)ori)lexed 
luu for a long time; but at length, 
and while examining tliese side wulls 
closely, I ascertained from visible truces 
that it (Uiey) Itad been heveUed; but 
that, in order to construct side pilasters, 
corresponding with tlie central pillar, 
ami liearing Uio two nrclies springing 
from it, tho hevdliug )tud been chitkled 
atony; tlius affording a slight relief 
to the pilaster." Some of the stones 
in tlieso walls are 13 ft. long. 

At tlio northern end of this hall 
there is a rise in tlie iloor of sovend 
ieet, up tho western section of wliich 
is a ilight of ste|)s. From honco the 
vaulted |jussttge continues, with a gen- 
tle ascent, 200 ft. ; a range of square 
undent piers supporting tlie roof. 
From the upper extremity of tlie esst- 
ern tdsle, as we may call it, a brond 
staircase leads to the Huram area, 
opening about 80 ft in front of the 
mosque el-Aksa. The pier at the upper 
end of the hall has a scmi-colun^ on 
each end; and next to it northward, 
instead of a pier, is a monolithic co- 
lumn. 

Josephus states, as wo have seen, 
tliat the soutliem side of tlie Temple 
ansa *4uid gates about the middle." 
The words are indefinite. *^ Gates 
about the middlo" might signify, in 
such a connexion, ^ a double gutewuy " 
at or near the centre of the wall ; or, 
and tliis is ]xirhapH the more luitunil 
meanhig,it might signify *Hwo gates" 
phioed in tlio middle of the wall, some 
distance from each other, but nearly 
equidistant from the auglfs. The latter 
hiterpriitatiou would ooiTespond with 
wluit now exists, snpj[Kising, as we do, 



the Bouthcm wall of tho Haram to bo 
identical with that of tho Temple area. 

With the west side of this noblo 
gateway, which is enclosed in a vaulted 
chamber ot Saiitcenic work, tlie be- 
velled masonry ceaHos; and up to a 
pouit 50 ft. E. of the S.W. cx)rner we 
have a lofty wall of uniform and ex- 
cellent workmanship, apinrontly of 
the later Roman age. At this ]M)int, 
however, we again meet witli colossal 
stones, bevelleil edges, and sm(M)ih- 
hewn fieiccs. Tho ground descends 
rapidly from the junction of tlio city 
wall to tliis place, and tints reveals 
lower courses of masonry which are 
carried round the angle, like those on 
the S.E. 

The Wed Wall aiid Bridue^^Tlm 
stones on the western face of this angle 
are still larger than any we have yet 
met with, while they preserve tho 
Siuuo antique style of architecture. 
There are 4 courses of them above 
ground; one of the blocks is 38 ft. 
9 in. long, 4 ft. tliiek, and 10 ft. deep ; 
tho oUiers vary from 24^ to 20^ and 
under, by 5 ft. in thickness. They are 
mui'li worn by time, but still on most 
of them the Jewish bevelling is dis- 
tinctly seen. There can bo no doubt, 
therefore, tliat this is tho original ter- 
mination of tiio Temple area. Tho 
nature of tho ground and the course 
of the valley make it evident that this 
angle is founded, as Josephus describes 
it, on the shelving side of Moriah, and 
originally impended over tho-l'yro- 
poDOQ, now greatly filled up with rub- 
bish. The excavations of Lieut. War- 
ren, of which I hear as these sheets are 
|)a8sing tlirough the press, prove thai 
the fomidations of tiiis south-western 
angle of the Haram are laid on the solid 
rock at the enormous depth of U5 ft. 
bcncatli the present surface 1 And the 
bridge that once connected tho |)alaee 
on Zion with the Templo must have 
had an elevation above tlie ravine of 
tho '.l'yro|Heon of no less than 200 ft. I 
Tho ravine at this jioint was very 
narrow, witli precipitous sides. 

Tlw Bridtje.— At the dislanco <»f 
3U fL from tiiis angle is one of the 
most interesting reniiiins of antiquity 
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in Jciiisalera, for tho discovery of 
wJiiVh wc arc indcbtotl to Dr. Robin- 
wm. Hero aro tlirco amrses of hugo 
stones projecting from the wall, and 
fomiiiig ft segment of an arch. One 
of tbcm is 20 i ft lonf^, another 24^, 
nnil tho rest in proiwrtion. ITio arch 
itnelf extends 50 ft along tho wall, 
and its span must have l>een a1x)nt 
45 ft Tlio distance from tho wall 
across the valley to tho i)roci|f>itou8 
side of Zion is 350 ft., which is tho 
proximato length of the ancient bridge. 
Making nllownnce for tho width of tfio 
piers, and the abutment on Zion, fivo 
such arches would bo required to span 
tho Tyropojon. An excavation was 
made by Capt. Wilson to discover one 
of tho piers of tho bridge. After carry- 
ing it to the deptli of '67 ft., a block of 
solid colossal masonry, of Jewish type, 
was found, its western face being 54 
ft distant from the Haram wall. There 
can be little doubt that this is a frag- 
ment of one of tho ancient ])iers. 

Tlicro can bo no reasonable doubt 
tliat tlio remains of this arch aro coeval 
witli tlie most ancient work now visi- 
ble. Wo havo for so far ol^scrvetl a 
close corrcsiKMidcnco 1x)twecn tho de- 
Hcriptions of Josephus and the existing 
remains ,* and now, in this bridge, wo 
find another remarkable accordance 
with tho statements of tho historian. 
Ho remarks incidentally in different 
places tJiat a " bridge" connected the 
Temple with the upi)cr city on Zion ; 
that it was at the lower end of tho 
Xystiis; and tliat the space between 
the Temple wall and tho Xystus was 
sol short, that Titus standing on tho 
fonncr was able to hold a jMirley witli 
tho Jews in the latter. Now, in exact 
accordance with these statements, we 
find tho fragment of this colossal arch, 
just in tJie very Hpot where a student 
of Joscplins wouhl havo looktMl for it — 
<m Uio \V. cllir of tho Toniplo nionnt, 
and at tho nearest jNtint U) the pn;- 
cipitous side of Zion. 

Tho bridge Ixitwoon tho Temple 
and Zion is first definitely mentioned 
(luring the siege by Ponipey, 20 years 
before Herod was mado king. The 
jwrty of Aristobulus aro represtmtcd 
as retreating from Zion hito the Tem- 



ple, and breaking down the bridgo 
behind thorn. (Josonh., B:J, i. 7, 2.) 
Josephus also describes the houso of 
tho AsmonaMin family fla above the 
Xystus, on the opposite side of tlio 
Uppo^ City, where a bridge eonneeteil 
aie Temple with Vie Xydui {B, J. ii. 
10, 3). And in another placo he siicakfl 
of Titus iw standing on tho western 
side of Uie outer court of tho Temple, 
there being a gate in that quarter 
beyond the Xystus, and a bridge which 
connected tlio upper town with tho 
Temple (vi. 6, 2). There can be no 
question, therefore, tliat wo have hero 
the remains of tho bridgo mentioned 
so frequently and so explicitly by tiie 
Jewish historian. 

Passing tho remnants of the arch, 
wo observe several courses of ancient 
maaoniT running up to the first group 
of buildings which abut upon tho 
Haram wall, completelv covering it 
Here stands tho now well-known houso 
of Abu S'aOd, which is built partly 
within and partly without tho Haram. 
It was doubtless the peculiar position 
of this house which caused the English 
engineers to make such a serious mis- 
take in laying down tho lino of tlio 
western wall, representing a projoction 
of no less than 140 ft 

The Place of Wailing, — Passing 
round tho houso of Abu S*aOd, and 
winding through some narrow, crooked 
lanes, wo reach another most interest- 
ing section of the ancient wall, — tho 
Jews' Placo of Wailing. There is here 
a small quadrangular paved area be- 
tween low houses and tlio Haram, from 
40 to 50 yds. north of Abu S'aad's 
house. In the wall are 5 courses of 
large bevelled stones in a fine state of 

f)reservation ; though tho joints in tho 
ower eonrses aro in some places much 
worn, and Imto ami thoro <lisj»laced,' 
prolwibly from tho kinses of genera- 
tions of mourners, and Uio shocks of 
sucecsHive oarthqiiukes. Here tho Jews 
havo been |)ermitted for many centuries 
to ap])roach tho precincts of the Temple 
of their fathers, aiid bathe its hallowed 
stones with their tears. It is a touch- 
ing sceno that presents itself to the 
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oye of tho Btron^er in tliis rotired spot 
ouoh Friday: Jowtf of both hoxcm, of 
nil agC8, and from every quarter of tho 
earth, are tlicro miHiiig up a united 
voioo of yfiuliiig over a deuoluted 
and dishonoured wiiictuary. Old men 
may be seen tottering up to tlieso mas- 
sive stones, kissing them, burying tlicir 
faces in tlie joints and cavities, while 
tears stream down their cheeks, and 
accents of deeix'st 8orrf>w burst from 
their trembling liita. Well may the 
lx>or Jews repeat the words of the 
Psalmist (Ixxuc. 1, 4, 5), "O God, 
tho heathen are come into thine in- 
heritance ; thy holy temple have they 
defiled ; they have laid Jerusalem on 
liea|)8. We are become a reproach to 
otur neighbours, a scorn and derision 
to thom tliat are round about us. How 
long, Lord? wilt thou be angry for 
over? shall thy jeidousy burn liko 
flrc?" 

**Obl weep for Uioao that wept by llobel's 

•trcam, 
Wboiic Bbrines are desolate, whose laiul a 

dream; 
Weep fur Uie liarii of Jiid^ih'a broken spell; 
Mourn— where Uicir God buUi dwelt tlMi 

godk'88 dwell I" 

At the southern end of tliis urea 
is a low and comparatively modem 
wall, over which the adventurous ex- 
plorer can easily climb. fVom it he 
descends into a little court, and thence 
into a gloomy chamber in the angle 
between the Uaram wall and the house 
to tho soutli. Here, in tlie midst of 
fine Jewish masonry, is a section of a 
gateway. The lintel is 7 ft. in depth, 
and measures 16 in length to tlie place 
where it is covered by the wall of the 
house. This gateway is mentioned by 
Aly Bey, who saw it from the interior, 
and says " the superior portion con- 
sists of a single stone 20 feet long." 
It was more recently seen by fir. 
Barclay, and I noticed it in 1854 and 
1857. It has been since more tiioroughly 
explored. It is now walleil up ; but it 
opened into a little mosque dedicated 
to Burdk, the famous charger of 
Mohammed. The remauis of an ancient 
subterranean passage havo been dis- 
oovoreil, letuling from tho gate otiHt- 
ward for u diblnnco (if GU ft., nn<l then 



turning souUi it appears to liayo risen 
to the snrfiico of tho Iluruni by an 
incline, like the avenues on tho south. 
It is sometimes called B&b el-Burak, 
and sometimes Bub Mohammed. It 
is partly underneath the modern gate 
Bub el-Mughuribeh. (Wilson's Notes 
on Jerusalem, p. 89.) There can scarcely 
be a doubt that this is one of the gates 
of tlie Temple area, most proliably the 
second from the S., which Josephus 
mentions as opening into the Sulurh, 
The first gate, he states, led to tho 
king's palace by a passage over the 
intermediate valley — the bridge al- 
ready described. Two more oixined 
on the Suburb ; and the first of these 
is doubtless that now before us. It is 
worthy of notice that this gate is con- 
siderably S. of the point where tho 
ancient nortliem wall of Zion would 
naturally join the W. side of the 
Temple; and this serves strongly to 
corroborate the view stateil above, that 
the section of the city called by Jose- 
phus the Subuj^ lay, jNirtly at least, in 
the vuUey of TyroiKwin. 

To the N. of tho Place of Wailing 
the wall of the liunuu is hidden be- 
hind modem houses; but both Mr. 
Gatherwood and Dr. Barclay, who 
enjoyeil many opportunities of peep- 
ing into houses and coiu'tyards in- 
accessible to others, state that there 
is far more of the original Jewish 
masonry in the W. than in any other 
of the sides ; and that in some places 
it rises to a height of more than 30 ft. 

JDdb es-SiMah, " the Gate of tlio 
Chain," is the next ix)int where we 
can approach the line of the ancient 
wall; and it forms the principal en- 
trance to the Huram. It is situated 
at the end of the Street of David, 
which leads through the city from 
tho Yufa Gate, and is about 270 ft. 
N. of Bub el-Buruk. This may pro- 
bably be the site of the second gate 
oi)ening from tho Temple area into the 
Suburb; as hi such a massive wall 
the old gateways would naturally be 
preserved. The prestnit gate is <loublo, 
and is ornamented with twisUnl niarblo 
(columns, and other SunuMjnir. (trcoi-si- 
tions. Just hi front of it is a Ix'autiiul 
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little fountain, with a wheel ornament 
over it, probably taken from uome old 
church. 

Just beneath Bub cs-Silsilah, out- 
tfido, Gapt. Wiltton made an interest- 
ing discovery. Descending into a 
cistern called el-Bnruk, ho found a 
section of the old Iluram wall in fine 
preservation. Beyond it is a semi- 
circular arch, having a width of 48 ft 
and a span of 42, built of massive 
stones from 7 to 13 ft. in luiigtlu On 
the E^ as at Robinson's ^ch, the 
stones at the springing and for two 
courses above form port of the Haram 
wall; while, on the west, the arch 
abuts in a solid mass of masonry of 
the some style. Gapt Wilson buys 
tliut ^'wliatever date is given to the 
masonry of tlie wailing place must be 
ascribed to this/' (^Nolca, p. 2ii,) Tlie 
riMul to Bilb os-Silsikdi |iasses over tlie 
orcJi ; and we liave thus on additional 
proof that hero was one of the ancient 
entrances to the Temple. 

At the end of a covered bazaar, 
about 270 ft. N. of the '^Gate of the 
Ghain," is Bab d-Katanin, the " Gate 
of the Gotten Merchants." It is also 
purely Saracenic in its style ; and from 
on inscription over it, appears to have 
been erected, or repaired, in a.u. 737. 
A tradition of considerable antiquity 
identifies Bab el-Katanin with the 
JBeauUfui Gale of the Temule, where 
the japostles John and Peter healed the 
impotent man. (Acts iii.) On tliis 
aoQpunt Ghristians are permitted to 
approach it more freely than any otlier 
gate of the Haram. 

This may perhaps be the site of the 
gate mentioned by Josephus as leading 
to Akra, ** where the road descended 
into the valley by a gretit number of 
stops, and thence up again by tlie us- 
cent (Aid, xv. 11, 5.) It is not fur, 
as we shall see, from the northern 
limits of the Temple area. 

Some 50 ft. south of B&b el-Katantn 
is a small portal opening fi-om a narrow 
lane, and called Bdb el-Matera. About 
150 ft north of the former is the next 
principal gato of the Hanim, culled 
mi d-lladid, '' The Iron Gate," and 



apparently of a late date. Farther N. 
250 ft is Bab en-Nddhiry tho '' Gato 
of the In8]X)ctor;" where, tradition 
says, the angel Gabriel tied Moham- 
med's winged horse Burdk, on the 
night of his joiumey to heaven. There 
is still another small portid at tlie 
N.W. angle. All these gates are ap- 
proached by narrow lanes branchhig 
off from the street which follows tho 
central valley from N. to S. 

SiTB OF THE TeMFLB DlCTEltHIMED. 

Our survey of the extorior walls lias 
shown us that the eastorn, southern, 
and at least the lower portion of tlie 
western walls, have founthitioiis of 
remoto untiimitv ; that the westoru 
wall from Bab el-Kuianin southwards, 
and the whole of the southern wall, 
run in straight lines, whilst the sul>- 
structions of these and of the eastorn 
wall as fur north as the Golden Gato, 
exhibit all the marks of having origin- 
ally constituted one building ; that the 
style of masonry is precisely such ns 
we learn from the Scripturqs and Jo- 
sephus was used by the Jews; that 
remains of the southern gates, and 
of the remarkable bridge mentioned by 
Josephus, still exist. We are therefore 
led to conclude that this section of tho 
Haram, forming nearly a square, is 
identical in extent with the platform 
of the ancient Temple. It may hero 
be stated that the exact dimensions of 
the Haram, as measured by the Ord- 
nance Surveyors, are asjollows : — 



Northern side 
Eastern.. 
Southern 
Western 



1042 ft. 

1530 „ 

922 „ 

1601 „ 



Josephus and tho Talmud describe 
the Tiihiplo unai us u wpuiro, of whieh 
eueli side uieiisured, aixMinling to tho 
former a utadium, according to the 
latter 500 cubits. The Greek stadium 
was about 204 yards; but the length 
of the Jewish cubit is uncertain, 
though it is geneniUy thought to have 
been 21 inches. Josephus, therefore, 
gives each side of the area at 612 ft. ; 
and the writers in the Tidmnd at 873 
ft Is it not prolxiblo thnt lx)th were 
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mcro approximates from memory ? 
However this may be, there can be 
little doubt that the area, to the eye, 
presented the nppearauce of a square. 
Now the breadtli of the Hamm is, ns 
we have seen, 922 ft., and its length 
to the south side of the Golden Gate 
1000 ft.; if we draw a line from the 
latter point straight across the area, 
we have a section on the 8. which in all 
prolwibility correspoiidcil to the Temple 
area. It is not a square, but it would 
)xi called so in ]M>i)ular language. The 
northern lino thus indicated, as may 
1)0 seen from the accompanying plan, 
falls alK>ut im ft. N. of the groat 
moKipio, and alxmt the samo dixtunco 
N. ofJjabel-Katanin. 

Thrupp adopts a mo<le of reconciling 
Josephus and the Itabbins, which is at 
least worthy of consideration. He 
estimates the Jewish cubit at 7i hand- 
breadths, or about 1*83 ft ; 500 cubits 
will thus amount to 015 ft., which is 
alm4»st exitctly the length of the 8r»uth 
wall of tlie Hamm. Then Josephus 
says that the enclosure of Solomon wns 
4 stadia hi circuit; but he also says 
that Herod took in double that extent, 
making the whole circuit 6 stadia. 
Taking the length of the stadium at 
612 ft., the fourth part of 6 stadia will 
be 918 ft, which very nearly coincides 
with the measurement of the Talmud. 
{Ancient Jerusalem^ p. 310.) 

Wo shall now oxnmino more care- 
fully the interior of this section, witli 
a view to identify the site of the Temple 
itself, orNaoSf and of the several courts 
and cloisters by which it was encom- 
msHcd. The general outline of the 
building, 08 (hm-rilxxl by JoscphuB, has 
already been given, and must Ixj kci)t 
in mind. We learn farther from the 
Talnmd that the holy house itself stoo<l 
in the north-western part of the enclo- 
sure. " The greatest H\mGo was on the 
S. ; the next on the E. ; the next on 
the N. ; and the last on the W.'*— -Tliat 
is to say, the building was on the 
north-western part, but, the length of 
it being from W. to E., the space left 
next the western wall wns less than 
that on the N. This description, 
which n]>penrs to ngree with some in- 
ciilental notices of Josephus, is most 



important ; it is just such as the fortn 
of the site, compared with the state- 
ment of Josephus that the ^oof^was 
erected on the rocky summU, wmdd 
lead va to expect. Josephus's words 
on this point may here be quoted, as 
they appear to have been overlooked 
or forgotten by those who would locate 
the Temple hi the S.W. comer of tlio 
Haram, which is at least 60 ft lower 
than the summit of Moriah, and 
where tliero is not, and never wns, a 
naturally level area. " The Temple," 
writes Josephus, ** was seated on a 
strong hill. Originally the levd space 
on Hi mmnUt scarcely sufficed for the 
Nao8 ami the altar, the groimd al)out 
1x)ing abrupt ninX steep. But King 
Solomon, who built the Naos^ having 
completely walled \\p the eastern side, 
a colonnade was built upon the em- 
bankment" {B. J. V. 5, 1.) Let this 
be carefully compared with the natural 
features of the Hamm. Toward the 
north-western angle of the section de- 
scrilxjd, beneath the dome of the great 
mosque, is the projecting crown of 
Monah — a broad irregular mass of 
limestone rock ; over which, as mark- 
ing the site of their former Temple, 
the Jews were accustomed to wail dur- 
ing the 4th century. This rock has 
also been, ever since tlie city was cap- 
tured by Omar, one of the most vene- 
rated spots of Muslem tradition and 
devotion. Even the Christians of the 
middle ages lx)lievc<l it to be the place 
over which the destroying angel stood 
when about to smite Jerusalem. It 
occupies the greater part of the space 
beneath the dome; it is about 60 ft 
across and 5 high ; in a few places are 
the marks of chiselling. At the S.E. 
side is an irregular excavated chamber, 
avemging rdx)ut 7 ft in height This, 
Mohammedans nflirm, was the pray- 
ing-place of Abmliam, David, Solo- 
mon, and Jesus ; and they call it " the 
Noble Cave." Within are two small 
morble altars ; that on the rt hand as 
you descend the steps is called Makftm 
Sideim&n, and that on the left Makftm 
Dadd ; a niche on the S.W. is called 
Mak&m Ibmhtm, and another at the 
N.W. Mnk&m Jibrail. A small stone 
altar at the N.E. angle is dedicated to 
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Elias. In the ocntro of the roof is a 
ovlindrical aperture, through the whole 
thickness of the rock ; and henoath it 
we ohserye a small slab of marble, co- 
vering a deep cavity, to which Mus- 
lems give tlie name Bir eUArwuhf 
" the Well of Spirits." Some say it is 
the gate of Pamdiso, others the door 
of Hell. Tlie following description 
given by Uio nutlior (»f the * Jcni84ileni 
Itinerary/ who visited tbo city in a.i>. 
3U3, is worthy of H])ociul notice in 
connexion witli this rock and cave. 
** There are there also immense sul>- 
torrnnoan reservoirs of water, and 
taiikl constructed with great labour; 
and in the very site {in actle ipsa) 
where the Temple stoo<l which Solomon 
built .... are two statues of Hadrian. 
And not far distant from these statues 
is a pierced rock, to which the Jews 
oome every year, and anoint it with 
oil, wailing and rending their gar- 
ments." (Itin, Hier.f ed. Wess., pp. 
590-2.) AVe thus see that early in the 
4th centy. the true site of the Temple 
was lau)wn to the Jews ; and the men- 
tion of the pierced rock enables us at 
once, when connected with other cir- 
ciunstanccs, to identify the precise 
place. The ^'sacrpd rock" of the 
Muslems is the same which was revered 
by the Jews. Jerome informs us that 
th& statue of Hadrian had been placed 
on the site of the *' Most Holy Place." 
(Comm, in Esaiam, ii. 8.) 

This singular projecting pierced rock 
we may thus safely assume to 1x) the 
site of the *^ thrushing-IIoor of A nmnuh 
Uio Jebustto," where David sticriliccd, 
and which became afterwards the site 
of the great altar of burnt-offering. 
(1 Ohion. xxii. 1.) We learn from the 
middath (a tract of the Mishna which 
treats of the Temple, cap. iii. 3) that 
at tlie soutli-eastcrn horn of the groat 
altar was a spot in the pavement where 
a ring was fixed in a slab, benoatli 
which was an oi)ening to a cave for 
tlie piurpose of cleansing the drain 
around the altar, and n^cciving the 
blootl So then the " Noble Cave," as 
it seems, was the cesspool of the altar 
of bunit-offcring. The immense num- 
ber of victims often sacrificed at one 
time would evidently need some sucli 



arrangement. The altar was 32 cubits 
sounre, and thus covered nearly the 
wnole surface of the rock. 

The position of the great altar being 
detenninod, we can easily approxi- 
mate to the places of the Naoa and the 
courts. To attempt anything more 
than an approximation would uo use- 
less. The measurements given in Jo- 
Btiphns and the Middolh am coniumtd, 
and sonietinies eontnuiiotory; but the 
accompanying plan will show the rela- 
tive ])OrtitionH of the several ])liuu;s. 
The altar of biu-nt-oiVering was in 
front of the Nao» eastward ; and none 
but priests were permitted to enter the 
small court conti\ining these two. 
Without this, and lower than it, was 
the court for the men ; and beyond it, 
eastward, the women's court. These 
were encircletl by a high wall, and 
stood on a ]>latform from which steps 
led down to the outer court. This 
platform probably coincided pretty 
nearly with the southern section of 
that on whicli the great mosque now 
stands. The outer court, occupying 
by far the .greater part of tlie whole 
area, was a place of common resort for 
the people of Jerusalem, and for stran- 
gers visiting the city. It was from it 
the Saviour drove the money-changers 
and merchants. (Matt. xxi. 12, 13.) 
Into it opened the four gates from the 
city on the W., and the two from Ophel 
on the S., the long jmssages from the 
latter iiassing underneath the *^ royal 
jxirch" to the centre of the court. 
One striking f<>utnrn of this t'oui't wuh 
tliat it was almost wholly, if not 
wholly, artificial ; the platform being 
supporteil by massive exterior walls, 
and the s|iace within them partly filled 
up with earth, and 2>^rtty austaiued on 
jyiera attd arciies. 

TJie Fau/to.— The piers and arches 
supporting the Ilanun area form exten- 
sive vaults, which wore partly exploriMl 
and measured by Githerwoo<l, and 
more recently by Barclay, Do Vogiie, 
and Wilson. The entnince to them is at 
the south-eastern corner, where a small 
dome is seen overtopping the wall. 
Beneath it a flight of steps Uuids down 
to a square subterranean chamber, now 
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tiBod as a mosqnc, in tlio middle of 
which, laid on iho floor, is a sccdp- 
tured nicho, in the form of a sarco- 
plyip^us, with a canopy over it : it is 
called the " Cradle of Jesus." From it 
is a descent by another staircase to the 
vanlta, containing, so far as has yet 
Ixicn explored, 16 rows of square pil- 
lars, nK4isuring about 5 ft. on each 
side, and constructed of massive stones 
placed singly one over the other. The 
intervals between the rows are irre- 
gular, varying from 10 to 23 ft., and 
some of the piers are larger than otliers, 
though most of those cast of the triple 
gattjway are 3 ft. 6 in. square. In' 
each row the pillars are connected by 
semicircular arches; while the vault 
intervening betwoon the rows is formed 
bv a lower arch— a segment of a circle. 
From the B.K. corner, for nUmi 120 ft. 
wcHtward, the ranges extend nortli- 
ward al)out 200 ft., where they are 
shut up by a modem wall. For about 
150 ft farther W. the vaults are closeil 
up in like manner at less than 100 ft. 
from the southern wall ; and to judge 
from the wells and openings in the 
area above ground, tliey seem to have 
been walled up, that the northern por- 
tion of them might be converted mto 
cisterns. The remaining part west- 
ward is made up of the three passages 
leading from the Triple Gateway. The 
vnults thus terminate about 150 ft. 
cast of tlio mosque el-Aksa. How 
much farther they ran westwanl is 
now unknown. Dr. Barclay could find 
no entrance to vaults W. of those now 
described. There can be little doubt, 
however, that they extend to the west- 
ern wall. Oapt. Wilson's description 
of these remarkable vaults is so im- 
iwriant that I hero insert it. " The 
entrance to the subterranean vaults, 
c4i11(h1 * Solomon's Stables * by Franks, 
an<l Al Masjed al-Kadim (the old 
mosque) by Moslems, is through a 
hole, broken in the vromi of one of 
th(^ arches, near tlio south wall of the 
Haram, between the Aksa mosquo an<l 
the Cradle of Jesus. The piers of that 
portion of the vaulting east of the 
Triple Gatewav arc a reconstruction 
with old material, which is much worn 
as if it had been exposed to the wear 



ther for some time ; all of tho stones 
have drafted margins ; in tomo coses 
the draft was found on aU four sides, 
in others on two, but in most on 
only one. One of the pien is mode 
of a huge lintel or door-jamb, tho re- 
veal of which is filled up with small 

stones In themasonrv of the piers 

may still be seen the holes by which 
tho Crusaders fastened their horses 
when the place was used as a stable. 
The level of the floor of the vaults is 38 
ft 3 in. below that of the Haram above. 
Tho arches are semicircular, 11 ft 5 in. 
span, 5 ft 9 in. rise, and neatly finished 
with plain chiselled stones. The di- 
vergence of tho eastern wall, whidi 
makes an obtuse angle with the south- 
em, has neoessitate<l a slight splay in 
the aisles, each of which opens out to- 
wards tho north." {^oleii, i». 37.) • 

The careful researches of Do VogiW 
and Capt. Wilson have proved that 
these vaults in their jtresent form are 
comparatively modem. Do Vogftd 
says that the whole is the work of tho 
Arabs, and was executed at the time 
when the Haram was appropriated to 
Mohammedan worship. While this is 
admitted, it cannot at the same time 
be denied that there are distinct traces 
of somewhat similar vaults of a far 
more remote age— coeval, in fact, with 
the massive foundations of the en- 
circling wall. In the interior of tho 
mosque of tho Cradle of Jesus the 
springing of an enormous arch can be 
seen, abutting on tho primeval Haram 
wall, and similar in character to tho 
remains of Bobinson*s arch. Traces of 
another may bo seen in tho ancient 
wall immediately to the north of tho 
mosque; whilo Do Vogiid observed 
heavy foundations westward, which 
may mark the places of the ancient 
piers. I quite agree in his state- 
ment: — " It apiKMirs to mo evident 
that at the epfN;li of the first system of 
niasfmry a iM«tw(»rk of gigantic cav(m, 
archwl like tho fragments which wo 
have now before our eyes, occupied tlio 
whole artificial section of tho platform 
of the Temple ; tho Arab substructions 
which we now describe are a later and 
feeble imitation of that splendid or- 
rangement It may be that some 
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well-preserved portions of these vaults 
still exist under the south-westoru 
comer of the Haram and under the 
mosque el-Aksa." {Le Temple, p. 14.) 
Josephus, in two or throe passages, in- 
cidentally mentions tlio subterranean 
vaults of the Temple. (J^. /. v. 3, 1.) 
It would bo exceedingly interesting to 
make a series of excavations in these 
vaults, so as, if possible, to bring to 
light the old foundations of tlio piers. 
It would also bo desirable to jxinetrate 
under el-Aksii, and to explore tho whole 
south-western angle of tho Hanuu. 

The CUnstere of die Temple.— Along 
tiie whole southern side of the outer 
court extended the noble cloister of 
Herod— the Stoa BasUiea, This was 
one of tho most remarkable of all 
Herod's magnificent works; and its 
position, stretching from valley to 
valley along the summit of the massive 
wall, must have rendered it an object 
of sbriking grandeur from every point 
of view in and around the city. It 
consisted of 4 rows of Corinthian co- 
lumns, forming nave and side aisles. 
'Eaoh aisle was 30 ft. wide and 50 
high ; while the nave measured 45 ft. 
wide and 100 in height, thus rising 
into a clerestory of unusually large pro- 
portions. Tho sliafts of the columns 
were monolitlis of white marble ; and 
tho roofs of cedar elaborately carved. 
Some idea may bo formed of the plan 
and appearanco of this structure by a 
glance at the interior of Santa Maria 
Maggiore,atBome,but tho latter is less 
tlian one-third of its length. The nave 
of those cloisters was exactly opposite 
the bridge leading from Zion.to tlic 
Temple, and corresponded with it in 
breadth, as may be seen by a com- 
parison of the site and breadth of the 
ruined bridge with tho measurements 
of Josephus. 

Along tlie eastern side of the Temple 
court extended Sclomon*s Poreh, where 
Jesus was wont to walk (John x. 23), 
and where the multitude crowdeil 
round Peter and John after they had 
cured the lame man (Acts iii. 11). 
This porch, or ttoa, consistod of a 
double mngo of cloisters, between 3 
xowM of columns. It was of groat 



height, and its commanding position 
on tho eastern brow of Moriah, over 
the deep valley of tlie Kidron, made it 
look stiil more so. There were also 
ranges of cloisters along tiio other two 
sides, but Josephus does not si)cak 
specially of them. 

Such then was the position, and such 
the arrangement of the Temple and its 
courts, BO far as we are able to under- 
stand the descriptions of ancient au- 
thors when compared with tho site. 
The appearanco of the whole structuro 
must have been strikingly gnxnd. Tho 
massive exterior wall supporting noblu 
colonnades; the inner court rising in 
regular and richly ornamented terraces 
above the outer; the golden funo 
overtopping them all, — formed a group 
seldom surpassed, and amply justifying 
the glowing descriptions of the Jewish 
historian. The general plan resem- 
bled that of the great Temple of tho 
Sun at Palmyra, and that of Damascus 
was probably similar. The temple at 
Bd'albek had also a cloistered court, 
which was supported on substructions 
still more massive than those at Jeru- 
salem. 

It has already been stated that 
mrxlern writers on tho topography of 
Jerusalem do not agree as to the exact 
site of the Tomi>le, and the exti^ut of 
its coiurts. It seems, however, to ]m 
admitted on all liands that the Tcmplo 
stood somewhere within the Hnrani,and 
that its courts did notexteudbciyondtho 
massivo walls of the modem enclosure. 
I shall here state the leading theories. 
Fergusson maintains that the whole 
Temple area occupied a section of tlio 
south-west comer of the Harani, m(ia- 
suring about GOO ft. square ; and thus 
i-eaehing up as far as Mb es-Silsiluh 
on the west, and as far as the Triple 
Gateway on the south. The Naos, he 
says, stood a short distance east of the 
Place of Wailing. All the rest of tho 
Haram was without the ancient city 
until Agrippa built tho wall which 
now encloses the Haram on the east. 

Robinson's view is identical with 
that advocated in this Handbook, in so 
fur as regards the extent of the Temple 
area. 

Williams identifies the Temple area 
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with tlio northern Bcction of tlio Ilnram, 
and Affirms that the southern was an 
addition of a later age. Ho places the 
hiffh altar on the Sacred Rock, and the 
iVoofl on the platform a little to the west. 

Catherwood, De Vogii^, and others, 
maintain that the wliolo Haram was 
included in Herod's Temple. 

I believe that it is only by oxtcn- 
Bivo excavations, both within and with- 
out the Haram, that the truth on tliis 
much controverted subject can bo 
brought to light. The old foundations 
must be laid bare. The cisterns, drains, 
and sewers must be explored. The 
form and extent of the rocky crown of 
Moriah must bo ascertained. The 
direction and character of the western 
and southern gates, bridges, ap- 
proaches, and abutting walls must 
bo discovered. Tlion, but not till 
then, whatever is false in any or all 
of these theories will bo scon by un- 
prejudiced archaeologists, and perhaps 
also in ihe end admitted by the authors 
and defenders of tho theories them- 
selves. 



§ 41. The FomHEss of Antonia. 

Wo have ns yet only disposed of a 
section of the Haram, and tho reader 
will; naturally inquire, "Is it not all 
ancient ? " " What building then occu- 
pied tho northern section ? ' Josephus 
answers, " The fortress of Antonia." 
{Ant XV. 11, 4.) This, like every other 
site, has boon a subject of controversy. 
As there hfw been so much argument 
upon tho question, I may givo hero 
a brief summary of tho grounds upon 
which it is made to cover the whole 
extent of tho Hnram N. of that section 
occupied by the Temple. This is the 
view advocated by Dr. Robinson, and 
witli it I feel inc,line<l to concur. I 
admit that it do(»s not in every rcH|)ect 
meet tho descriptions, measurements, 
and incidental allusions of Josephus ; 
but it seems to accord with them moro 
fully than any other theory. 

Nchemiah mentions a palace, or 
rather fortress, HTD, "which apper- 
tained to tho Temple " (ii. 8) ; and in 
this Hebrew word Birah we have pro- 



bably tho origin of tho Greek JiartB, 
which, Josephus tells us, was tho namo 
of the fortress subsequently calle<l 
Antonia. It was erected, or rebuilt, 
by tho princes of tho Asmonoxui 
family, probably by Judas Macca- 
beus, when he restored and deanseil 
the Temple and built a wall round it 
(b.c.^ 164). It may have been again 
repaired and enlarged by Simon (b.o. 
140); but it was Herod tho Great 
who finally constructed it with tho 
splendour described b^ Josephus. 

According to this historian, Antonia 
was the fortress of the Temple, as tho 
Temple was of the city. It stood 
upon tho N. side of tho Temple area, 
" The general appearance was that of 
a tower, with other towers at each of 
tho 4 comers, 3 of which were 50 
cubits high, whilo that at tho B.E. 
angle rose to an elevation of 70 cubits, 
so that from thence there was a com- 
pleto view of tho Temple" (I?. /. v. 
5, 8). It was thus a quadrangular 
structure, and Josephus farther in- 
forms us that within it had all tho 
extent and arrangements of a palace; 
apartments of every kind, courts sur- 
rounded with porticoes, baths, and 
broad open spaces for encampments; 
" BO that its various conveniences gave 
it tho appearance of a town, and its 
magnificence that of a palace. Where 
it joined tho colonnades of the Temple 
area, it had passages leading down to 
both, through which tho guards de- 
scended, and disposed themselves 
about tlio cloisters in arms, at the 
festivals, to watch tho poopW It 
appears also to have had an aervpoliSj 
upon a rock at tho N.W. comer of the 
Temple, which was also called a 
tower; whereas Antonia, as a whole, 
is never spoken of but as t^ fortress. 
The rock on which tho acropolis stooil 
was 50 cubits high, and was covered 
over from tho bnso to tho tc^ witli 
hewn stones. Antonia was dotached 
from tho hill Rezetha, which lav on 
its northern side, by a fosso of im- 
mense depth, excavated so as to cut oft' 
all communication, and to mako the 
battlements moro elevated. 

"Along with tho preceding de- 
scription of Antonia, it is likewise to 
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be borne in mind" (aaya Dr. Robinson) 
** tbat the area of Solomon's temple was 
originally a square, measuring a sta- 
dium on each side, or four stadia in 
circuit; which circuit was enlarged 
by Herod to nx stiulia, induiUng An- 
ioma; thus ondosing double the 
former area, or two square stadia iu- 
stcml of Olio. From this account it 
wouhl strictly follow tliat tlio nrca 
of Autonia also was a si|uaro measur- 
ing a stadium on each side. But ns 
Joaephus was writing at Rome, with- 
out actual muisuriinioutri, and after 
an oImoiioo (»f many ycurM from Jcru- 
saloin, tlio statement cum bo regarded 
only as a general cstunate expressed 
ill a popular form. It nwy also be 
remembered tlmt, according to the 
measurements already given, tiio pre- 
sent Haram area is 1530 ft. in length 
from 8. to N., by nliout 922 in 
breadth; thus having on the N. an 
extension of about GOO ft. more than 
a square. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to suppose that the Temple 
enclosure formed an exact mathema- 
tical square ; for in an area of such 
extent, even if the length were much 
greater tlian the breadth, it would 
still in popular language be called a 
Btiuare. 

It appears also, from manv inci- 
dental notices in Josophiis, tliat tlie 
Temple and tiiis fortress were regarded 
as 0116 Imildiitg. When I'onifKiy at- 
tacked the Temple on the N., tlio 
fortress was standing, and the deep 
fosse which separated it from Bezetlia 
Is spoken of; but the whole structure 
IS called *' tlie Temple.*' So also there 
was an old oracle which stated that 
" tlio city and Temple would bo ca^)- 
turod when tlie Tem]>le should become 
four-square;" and this the Jews )x)- 
lievod fulfilled when Antonia was 
taken and destroyed; and fartlier, 
Joaephus in speaking of the clniHtcrs 
of the Temple area says that '* their 
oiituro circuit, including Antonia, mea- 
sured six stadia." 

All these things tend to provo that 
tlie fortress of Antonia occupied the 
wholo iiortliem section of the Haram ; 
and new light is thus thrown on tlio 
very interesting romains still existing. 

iSyria und PaUUine.'] 



Tlie projecting rock at the N.W. 
angle is the site of the '* Tower of tho 
Comer," or citadel of Antonia. The 
deep trench called the ** Pool of Dcth- 
csda " is a portion of tliat ** fosse of 
iiifiuito depth" which sciiarated tho 
fortress from Rozotha. Tho massivo 
foundations at the N.E. angle belongcil 
to one of the comer towers of Antonia. 
Tiie projection at tho (< olden Gate 
marks tho site of the groat tower at 
tho S.E. of the fortress, whoso height 
was 70 cubits, and which overlooko4l 
tho whole Temple courts. The huge 
Ix3velle4l stones l)elonged to the an- 
cient JiarU of tho Maccabees, and 
formed a part, perhaps, of tlio fortroas 
liiralif of which Nehcmiuh siieaks. 
Tho wholo area, 500 ft. long by nearly 
1000 broad, is not too largo for tho 
cloistered courts, Ixvths, barracks, and 
royal chambers descril)e<l by Jone- 
jihus. 

Several otlier theories regarding 
the site, extent, and plan of Antonia 
have been propounded. Fergusson 
holds that the *' Tower itself was a 
keep of about 150 or 180 ft. square, 
.and, like one of our mediroval for- 
tresses, was surrounded by an exterior 
vallmn, enclosing an outer court. Tho 
steep rock on which it hUhhX must liave 
been tho eastern side of tho Tyropieon, 
and the valley or ditch tliat cut it off 
from Bezetlia is now sinootluHl over by 
the iwvemont of tho llaram." {Topo- 
graphy o/Jer.y p. 32.) Strange U) say 
ho places the tower, not on the cr«>wii, 
but on the side of a rock, and in sueli 
a ]N)sitioii that the high Huinniit of ilie 
siiered rock rises up on its K. side, 
forming an ailiuirable basis for attack- 
ing Ixith Antonia and the N. wall of 
tho Temple. He also makes the outer 
vallum extend across tho Tyro]Kuon to 
tho old wall of Zion. It may be Haiely 
said that a worse ]K)8ition for a fortiH»ss 
could not be selected on the whole site 
of JeruHalcm. 

Tlii'upp places Antonia on the crown 
of Moriuh, on tho very top of th(i 
Sacred Rock over which the (x^tigonal 
Mosque now stands. If it stood tlua'o, 
then whero is the great fosse wliich 
separated it from Ikax^tha on tho N. ? 
Do Yogiic, who aifirms that tlie area 
a 
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of ircrodfl Tomplo wna tho ficimo 08 
tliat of tho modem Haram, places 
Antonia at the N.W. corner, on the 
rock which is now cut away, and 
makes it extend partly within and 
partly without tho Harnm. Tlie great 
fosse E. of it, now called Birket-Isrnll, 
separated the Temple from Bezetha, 
and was carried round the N. side of 
Antonia also. 

It seems to me that none of these 
theories coincides so closely with the 
statements of Josephus as that given 
above. 

" § 42. Subse^tent history of the pUU- 
form of Mortah. — At what time, and 
in what way, tho ancient area of the 
Temple ancl Antonia assumed the form 
of the present Haram is unknown. 
Titus left the whole a mass of scorched 
and smoking ruins. Tho acropolis of 
Antonia was razed to its foundations 
by tho llomans, in order to o1)tain 
moro siMiro for tlio mounds erected 
a^iinst the Temple. Some 50 years 
after the destruction of tho city by 
Titus, the emperor Hadrian rebuilt 
and fortified it ; and erected a temple 
to Jupiter on the site of the Jewish 
Temple, setting up an equestrian 
statue of himself on the very spot 
formerly known as the "Holy of 
Holies." This statue was still stand- 
ing in the days of Jerome, late in tiie 
4tn centy. The author of the Jeru- 
salem Itinerary saw it in the year a.d. 
333 ; and Jerome himself, residing so 
long at Bethlehem, must have been 
personally familiar with all the anti- 

?uitic8 in and around the Holy City, 
t is probable that Hadrian levelled 
the platform as it now appears. 

§43. Tho Mosque d-Altsa. — About 
tho middle of tho Gth centy. the em- 
peror Justinian built a magnificent 
basilica in Jerusalem in honour of 
the Virgin. Procopius* ac-count of its 
construction, and the theories founded 
upon it, have already been referred 
to. (§40.) His doHcriptlon of the 
site and plan of tho building apjiears 
to justify us in concluding that the 
ch. of Justinian was identical, at least 
in site and outline, with the present 



Mosque ol-Aksa. This mosque stands 
close to the S. wall, and near the 8.W. 
comer of the Haram. It has been 
universally regarded by Oriental Chris- 
tians and Frank Catholics as a di. of 
the Virgin ; and most western travel- 
lers, architects, and arohasologists, 
concur in this view. Tho original 
stracture has been, no doubt, much 
modified by Moslem architects. Indeed 
Do Vogii^ afiirms that the edifice in 
its actual state is entirely Arab ; but 
that its form of a basilica, its cruciform 
plan, and the existence of certain 
ancient remains, prove that it was pre- 
ceded by a Christian church wnose 
mins served as the kernel of the 
mosque. {Le Temple de Jenu, p. 69.) 
Procopius represents it as placea upon 
the loftiest hill of the city, where there 
was not space enough to allow of tho 
prescribed dimensions, so that they 
were obliged to lay the foundations on 
tho S.E. side, at the bottom of the hill, 
and build up a wall with arched vmilts, 
to support that part of tho building. 
The stones in the foundations were of 
great size. They were hewn from the 
mountains " which rise to an extra- 
ordinary height immediately before 
the city," and, being skilfully dressed, 
were carried to their places as follows. 
" First, they made wagons of a sizo 
equal to the rocks, and placed a single 
stone on each ; then forty oxen, chosen 
by the emperor's order for their ex- 
cellence, drew the stone to the destined 
spot." We see at once from these 
remtirks that the writer described 
wholly from report, or else he would 
not have represented the ch. as on 
the top of the highest hill of the city. 
Having heard of tho massive sub- 
structions, he, either from ignorance, 
or for tho sake of flattering liis royal 
master, ascribed them to tho emperor, 
and gamished his story with the ac- 
count of the wagons 'and oxen. The 
exact form of the ch. as first erected 
cannot now be onsily made out. 

The ch. of St. Mary escaped destrac- 
tion when the citv was sacked by tlie 
IVTsians under Chosroos II. In a.d. 
G3G, when the khalif Omar took Jeru- 
salem, it appears to be referred to 
under the name of the Church of the 
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Rcranection. The khalif, when in 
scorch of the sito of tho Tomplo, was 
lod to it bv tho putriiin'Ji Soplinuiiiw, 
and prayod in it — tlio placo whcro ho 
pmyod is still Hhown. Nearly ]} 
oenty. later ol-Muhdi, tho Srd khalif. 
of tho Altfissidos, found it in ruins, and 
ordered it to Imj rebuilt. Tho mnsquo j 
iras then uurrow and long, but its 
length was diminished, and its breadth | 
increased, by tho Aral> nrchitccts. On ' 
tho capture of the city by tlio crusaders 
it again became a Christian temple, 
and was called, somewhat vaguely, 
Falaiium, PortieuSt ieu Templum Solo- 
moMif, ^* the Palace, Porch, or Temple ' 
of Solomon;" and these names it re- 
tained among Franks down to the 16th > 



ccnty. A pnrt of it was assigned by 
Biddwin it. to a new military order, 
who from this einMUUNtiuice UK)k Hut 
name of Knitjhla Tcmftlurn, Tlu^ kin^ 
himself iipptiirs to huvo inhabiU^l it 
for a time. The Templurs built a wull 
in front of the grc^it MihraU^ mid umhI 
it as a grannry; but tlio wliolo was 
remodelled and purified by Snltidiu. 
It may be mentioned that Mr. Fergus- 
son denies most positively that el- 
Aksa is tho Mury Church of Justinian. 
He maintains that it is wholly a 
Mohammedan structure; that it was 
built by the khidif Abd el-Malek at 
the close of the 7th oenty. ; and that 
Justinian's ch. was erected in the S.E. 
comer of the Haram. 




PUn of Mosque d-Akas at Jerusalem.— From Ferguason's 'Arohitecturr.' 
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Tho mosqno d-Aksa has the form 
of n bosilica of seven aides. It is 
272 ft. long by 184 wide, over all, 
thus covering about 50,000 square ft, 
or as much space as many of our 
great cathedrals. It has a porch, ap- 
parently of later date. Tno arches 
of the three middle compartments are 
filled in with light columns, with plain 
ctiflhion capitals ; tho central arch, 
though |M>nited, has the Norman zig- 
7j»g ornament. I'his porch was pro- 
Iwhly the work of tho Frank kings. 
•* Tlio interior is supphrted," says 
Mcjr ed-Din, " bv 45 columns, 33 of 
which are marble, and 12 common 
stone." 

The following description of tho in- 
terior of el-Aksa, from the pen of Cant. 
Wilson, will serve as a guide to the 
visitor: — ^**The porch in front, from 
two niches for statues still remaining 
in it, would appear to bo the work of 
the Templars when thev occupied the 
bailding. In tho interior, four styles 
of capitals were noticed, those on the 
thick stunted columns forming tho 
cimtre aisle, which are heavy and of 
had design; thoso of tho columns 
under the dome, which nro of the 
(/orinthian order, and similar to the 
ones in the *Domo of tho Rock;' 
iliofw) on tho pillars forming the 
woHieni lioundary of tho women's 
mosque, which are of tho same cha- 
racter as tho heavy basket-shapod 
capiUds seen in tho Chapel of Helena ; 
and thoso of tho columns to tho E. 
and "VV. of tho dome, which are of tho 
l)n«kct-sha))e, but smaller and better 
j)roportioned than the others. One of 
the small basket capitals was broken, 
and on examination prove<l to bo made 
of plaster; tho others of the sanio 
series seemed to bo of similar con- 
struction, whilst the Corinthian ones 
were all of white mnrble. Tho largo 
heavy columns of the centre aisle 
have a circuniference of ft. H in., to 
a height of lit ft. 5 in., of which the 
capital takes up 3 ft. 4 in. ; on most of 
the capitals there is a monogram. The 
smaller columns at the southern end 
of the mosque have a circumference of 
form 4 ft. 11 in. to 5 ft. 3 in. to the 
same height ; the iticrs of the enstern 



and western aisles are of solid masonry. 

The portion of tho momuo 

allotted to women is surrounded ov 
a wall, and within this is the mouth 
of a cistern, through which it was 
hoped an entrance might bo obtained 
to the traditionary vaults below, but, 
on examination, tho cistern proved to 
be a small one out in the solid rook; 
the depth was 25 ft, and the rock was 
8(!en 10 ft belovr tho floor of tlio 

mosque Tlio columns and piers 

in the mosquo aro connected by a rude 
architrave, which consists of beams of 
roughly-squared timber enclosed in a 
casing of one-inch stuff, on which the 
decoration, such as it is, is made ; the 
beams are much decayed, and appear 
older than tlie casing. All the arches 
ore pointed. Some of the windows in 
el-Aksa are very good, but hardly 
equal to those in the * Dome of the 
Ilock,' with tho exception of one in 
the northern portion of the tambour 
of the dome ; this, which is only seen 
immediately on entering the mosque, 
is of a doficato blue colour; of the 
other windows, that in tho Mosqtio of 
Zochariah is perhaps tho l)cst. A groat 
part of el-Aksa is covcreil ¥nth wlilte- 
wasli, but tho interior of tho dome, and 
tho portion immediately under it, is 
ridily decorated with mosaic work and 
marble casing, tho arabosquos atid 
mosaic aro similar in charactco*, though 
of different design to thoso in the 
* Dome of tho Koisk ; ' during the re- 
storations made in the present conty., 
some paintings of a very poor order 
were introduced. Through the B. 
wall of tho Aksa a door leads into 
tlio buildings called Khutaniyeh, from 
whence tho relieving arches over the 
double gateway, and tho Antonino in- 
scription, can bo examined Tho 

|)eculiar objects of reverence in tho 
mosque are, * llio Tombs of the Sons 
of Anron,' near the main entrance; 
near the large mihrftb, at the S. end, 
is tho Minbor Omar,' a magnificent 
pulpit made at Damascus, by order of 
Noureddin, and brought to Jerusalem 
by Sela-eddin ; it is entirely of wood, 
with small raised panels, the intricate 
arabesques on which aro very finely 
worked; near tliis, on tho W., is tho 
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MihrAb of Moies, noxt to which, in 
another small mihrftb, is shown the 
* footprint of Jefus.' On tlio eastern 
sido of Uio niosque is tliu * Mowiuu of 
tlie Forty Martyrs/ and the Mihr&b 
of John and Zechariah, and ucur this 
is the gate leading out to the ' Gradlo 
of Josus.' .... 

** At tlio 8.B. comer of tlio Mosqno 
an opon doorway loads into tlio Jamia' 
Omar (Mosqno of Omar), a long low 
building witli pointod arches; in its 
southern wall, between two of the 
twisted columns, stands the Mihrub of 
Omar, which, according to the present 
tradition, marks the nlaoo where Omar 
first prayed when ho entered Jeru- 
salem. 

'' To the W. of Aksa is the building 
called by Catlierwood and others the 
BI<M(pio of Abu-Bekr, but tlio Slioikli 
of tlio liarnm know nuUiing of tliis 
name, nor did any of the educated 
Moslems living at Jerusalem, tliev 
invariably called it Al-Daka'at-al- 
Baidha (the whito comer or place), 
sometimes addinj^ < of Solomon ; ' it is 
a low building with groined roof and 
jiointed arches, and runs nearly to the 
western wall of tho Ilaram." {Note$f 
p. 40.) 

Just within the great door of the 
mpsquo el-Aksa, on the E., is a cistern 
called the ''Well of the Leaf," con- 
nected with which is a singular tra- 
dition. The Frophet'aaid on a certain 
occasion, 'tOno of my followers will 
enter Paradise walking, while yet 
alive." It so happened that in the 
days of Omar some of the faithful 
came to Jerusalem to pray. One of 
tliera went to this well to draw water, 
but while doing so his bucket fell to 
Uio bottom, lie went down to get it, 
and, to his great surprise, found there 
a door oiioning iuUi (ielioious gardens. 
Having walked through them for a 
time, be plucked a leaf from one of 
the trees, stuck it liehind his car, and 
hastened liack to tell his coni|Miuions. 
The matter was rejwrted to the go- 
vernor, who sent his servants with the 
stranger to see these remarkable sub- 
terranean gardeius ; but no door could 
1x> found. Omar was written to, and 
ho at onco rcidled that the prophecy of 



Mdmmmod was now literally fidiilled, 
because a living man hud walked into 
Paradise. To test the nmtter and 
settle all doubts, he desired tliem to 
examine the leaf, and, if it still re- 
nniined greeii and fresh, there could 
be no doubt tliat it came from Para- 
dise. The leaf of course ha«l prcscrvetl 
its verdure, and the well is still called 
the "Well of the Leaf." 

§ 44. KuUbet ea-Sulhrah, <<Tlio 
Dome of the Rock."— This is by fur 
the most beautiful, and, on aoconnt of 
its site, the most interesting building 
in tho Holy City. Crowning tho very 
summit of Moriah, its graceful pro- 
portions and noble dome strike the 
eye from afar; but when from tho 
brow of Olivet we look down on its 
cloiKtiired courts, and coloiinad(*.s, aial 
miniature cnix)las, and tall cyitresm^s 
— the moBouo itself rising ])roudly 
over all, glittering in tlie sunlight 
and rellecting every coUmr of tlio 
rainbow — we feel wo are indeed in 
that g<»rgcous East which fancy pic- 
tured before the mind's eye when wo 
used to revel in the Arabian Nights. 

The common story of tho origin of 
this mosque is, tlmt tho khalif Omar, 
after taking the city, inquiretl where 
the Jewish Temple stood. After some 
search, ho was conducte«l by the I'a- 
triarch to the celebrated rot-k es- 
Stikhrah. then covered over with filth 
and rubbish. This rook he himself 
iielned to cleanse, and then built over 
it tho mosque still existing. Hut Anib 
historians inform us that the khalif 
Abd el-Melek rebuilt the mosque, after 
a design of his own ; that it was com- 
menced in A.D. G8G ; that vast sums of 
money were exiiended on its decjora- 
tion ; and that tho outside of the dome 
was covered with ))iates of gold I 
Their accounts are so confused, and 
tlieir descriptions so vague, that it is 
dillioult, if not im|K)8HiTile, to deU^r- 
niine where the original inosipie of 
Omar really stood. Some say S. of 
tho Suiihrahy and identify it with tlio 
little mostjue now called by the khalifs 
name, on the E. side of el- Aksa. Hut, 
however that may be, there can Im) 
no reasonable doubt that the great 
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mosquo of Abd cl-Mclck was built 
over the BfuncdRoch^ and was identical 
to a great extent with that now exist- 
ing. During the temporary rule of 
the crusading kings, a regular chapter 
of canons was established in this 
mosque, now converted into a Chris- 
tian ch., and they were endowed with 
all the privileges belonging to cathe- 
drals in the West. A choir and altar 
were erected, within the building, 
over the sacred rock, which itself was 
covered with marble. The historians 
of the Crusades all 8i)cak of the Great 
Mosque as Tfmplum Domini, and they 
mvuratcly describe its form as well as 
that of the rock within. (Will. Tyr. 
in Gesta Dei, p. 748.) 




Plan of Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. 
From FergusMm'a 'Architectmv.' 

The Kubbot os-Sukhrah is octa- 
gonal, each side measuring 67 ft. 
Tlie lower part of the wall is com- 
posed of various -coloured marbles, 
arranged in intricate patterns, such 
as are commonly seen in the houses of 
Damascus. The upper part is pierced 
with 5G pointed windows, filled with 
stained glass of a brilliancy equal to 
some of the finest specimens m our 
western cathedrals. The piers sepa- 
rating the windows nro covcrofl ox- 
ternaily with glazed tiles of bright 
colours and intricate arabesque pat- 
tttrtiH, and the circiilnr wall support- 
ing the dome is similarly adorned. 



The walls are still further omamontod 
by two lines of beautifully interlaced 
Axabio inscriptions, encurcling tho 
whole building; and by short^ sen- 
tences in panels over the windows. 
The letters are wrought, like tiie other 
patterns, in the tiles. The dome, of 
a peculiarly light and graceful form, 
is covered with lead and surmounted 
by a gilt crescent. Four doors, facing 
the cardinal points, open to the in- 
terior; those on the E., N., and W. 
have marble enclosed porches ; while 
that on the S., the principal one, has 
an open porch supported on marble 
columns. Tho interior is 148 ft. in 
diameter. A corridor, 13 ft. wide, 
runs round it, having on its inner 
side 8 piers and 16 marble Corin- 
thian columns, connected above by a 
horizontal architrave, under pointed 
arches. The columns do not seem to 
occupy their original places, as some 
of them have neither base-numlding 
nor plinth. They doubtless belonged 
to other structures — ^perhaps to the 
Temple of Hadrian, or the colonnades 
of Herod. Within these is another 
corridor, 30 feet wide, having on its 
inner side a circle of 12 larger Corin- 
thian columns, and 4 great piers, 
which together support the central 
dome, GG ft. in diameter. Those 
pillars are connected by arches, over 
which rise the clerestory and dome. 
The whole interior of walls and dome 
is ornamented in gilt stucco in the 
arabesque style. The dome is of 
wood, and directly under it is the 
celebrated rock from which the mosque 
takes its name. 

Capt Wilson has given the following 
description of the Sacred Book: — 
*'The rock stands 4 ft. 9} in. above 
the marble pavement at its highest 
point, and 1 foot at its lowest; it is 
one of tho ' missie ' strata, and has a 
dip of 12° in a direction of 85° east of 
north. Tho surface of the rock bears 
the mark of hard treatment and 
rough chiselling ; on the western side 
it is cut down in three steps, and on 
the northern side in an irregular shape, 
the obiect of which could not be ois- 
wvcrod. Near and a littlo to tlio cast 
of the door loading to the chamber 
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boloir ore a numlier of small loot- 
angular holon cut iu tlio tockt lut if to 
receive the foot of a ruiiiug or acrecii, 
and at the name place is a circular 
opening, oommiuitcating with the cavo. 
The entrance to the cuve is by a flight 
of ateps on the south-east, passing 
under a doorway with a pointed arch, 
which looks like an addition of the 
crusaders; the chamber is not very 
large, with an average height of 6 ft ; 
its sides are so covered with plaster 
and whitewash that it is impossible to 
see any chisel marks, but tiie surfoce 
appears to be rough and irregular. On 
tapping the sides a hollow sound is 
pnxluoxl, which the Moslems bring 
forward as a proof of thuir legend tliat 
the rock is suspended in the air, but 
... it was found to arise Arom do- 
fectivo plastering. At tlie S.W. comer 
of the rock is sliown the 'Footprint 
of Moluimmed,' whcro the prophet's 
foot last touched earth on his heaven- 
ward journey ; and hard by, on tlie 
^ff, is the * Handprint of Gabriel,' 
where the angel seized the rock and 
hold it down by main force, as it was 
rislnff with Mahomet." 

Ouer sacred spots and relics are 
shown, but they are not worth recording. 

(See above § 40, p. 116.) 



§ 45. Prineipdl dijjecU of interett in (he 
Haram, 

Entering by the Gate of the Chain 
(§ 40), we nave on the 1. a long range 
of cloisters, built in the 14tli centy., 
with square pillars and pointed arches, 
bounding a great part of the area on 
tliis side; The adjoining buildings are 
oc(;u|)icd as colleges of dcrwishus and 
public schools. Facing the gate is a 
small but richly ornamented cupola, 
called tlie Dome of Moses, — not tlie 
Lawgiver; it was built in a.u. C47. 
lieyond it is the wall supporting the 
western side of the centred plaUbrm. 
'Ihiming norUiward along the open 
N|Mioe between the cloisters and plat- 
form, wu pass several jiruyor-stations, 
and on reaching tlie northern end we 



observe a section of tlio massive ancient 
wall on tho 1., while before us is tiiu 
scarped rock on which tho citadel of 
Antonia stood (§ 41). The tall minaret 
attaclied to tlie Serai was built iu tiio 
year 1298. Turning castwanl, tlio 
gracefid little dome of Solomon is 
before us, said by Muslem tradition to 
mark the spot where ho stood to pray 
after he had finished the Temple; it 
is nearly opposite the Gate Dawatur, 
or Atm. In the N.E. corner there is 
nothing worthy of notice. Tho first 
little building along tlio eastern wall is 
called the Tlirone of Solomon ; next 
follows the Golden Gate, projecting for 
into the grassy court (§ 4U). F^m 
hence wo <;ross the oiien simico on tho 
eastern side of tlio platform, asiKiud 
the ^* stops of Burak," pass through tho 
beautiful Saracenic arches at the top, 
and stiuid on the |Nivoineut that on- 
comijusses tlie Great Mosc^uo. Before us 
now is one of the most beautiful little 
cupolas in the whole Harom — Kubbet 
ei-SiUileh, '' the Dome of tlie Chain ; " 
it was built by tlio khalif Abd ei- 
Melek, some say as a model for tho 
" Dome of the Kock." It is supported 
by 17 slender marble columns, evi- 
dently taken from some older building, 
as their capitals are not uniform. It 
is sometimes called the Dome of 
Judgment; from the fact or belief 
that the judgment-scat of King David 
occupied the spot ; and that here, too, 
the balance of Justice will be sus- 
pended on the last day. 

Passing round to the rt we come to 
the long flight of steps at the N.W. 
comer of the platform, to see the spot 
where our patron saint, George (Ara- 
bioe d'Khudr\ prayed. Near it, on 
the east, is Kubbet el-Arwah, ** tho 
Domo of Spirits,'* with a cistern or 
cavo beneath it. Turning southward 
along the platform, the first little 
cupola we come to marks tho pluco 
from which tho Propliet licgan his 
ascent to Paradise ; it is called Kubbet 
en-Ncby, " the Domo of tho Prophet ;" 
and close to it on tho S. is a Jdu^jad 
where tlio angels giivu him tho notnui- 
sury instructions for his jouritey. Wo 
may now eutoi- the great mosque by tho 
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western door, and turn back to § 44 
for a full dcscrintion. 

Having oomplctod our examination, 
wq tmsfl out of tlio southern door and 
wiilk straiglit along tlio lirond imtli to 
csl-Aksu. Uu our rt., just before do- 
wxMiding fi'(»tn tlio plntfnnn, wo sec 
tlio Minhir or "pulpit," a gem <»f 
Anil) iirHiitooiuro, built by Burh&n 
od-Din KOdy, A.n. 798 ; opposite it, on 
tbo I. iN II Humll cn|N)1iv cnllod tlio 
Doiiio or the Itoll, to wbidi ore nt- 
<4icliod nmuy siiigiiliir tmditions. On 
iipproiioliiiig the Qothio porch of ei- 
Akwi, wo piisH n iimrblo fountain, 
nill.il KI-KAh, "'.riin Oiip." Jkjiioiitli 
thiri iH H vury largo subtornuioouM 
K^BiTvoir, into which tlio water from 
tho Pools of Solomon wne once oon- 
voyetl. " It is nearly 60 ft. deep, and 
interspersed with little islands of rock, 
upon which similnr-shaped tapering 
rock-work has been raised to support 
tho ground above." Some distance 
farther and within a few feet of the 
great door of el-Aksa is the cutranco 
to the passage lending to tho southern 
gateway of tho nmjiont Temple (§ 40). 
For a description of el-Aksa and tlio 
a(\joining mosques see § 43. 

From el-Aksa wo proceed to tlie 
Mosquoof Isa T Jesus) in tlieS.E.oomor, 
througli whicli wo enter tho vaults 
that sustain this section of tho area. 
A doBcription is given aliovo, § 40. 
A Hhort diBtanco N.W. of tliis little 
mosquo Dr. Barclay observed a large 
Bcxjtion of tlio area pftve<l with twiero^ 
in sihty like that seun in tlio iloor of 
ol-Akso. Ueturning agnui to tho 
jwrcli of tho latter mowjuo, wo jiro- 
chxmI westward by tho mosquo of tho 
Mughilrilieli to tlio ancient gnto in tho 
woaU^m wall N. of Abu 8 a(ld*s house 
(§ 40). Wo now observe tliat on tho 
inside it is faced somewhat in the 
Boman style, and patclied up in Turco- 
8nracenic fashion, so that the present 
opening is only about 18 feet wide. 
Over it is a modern ix)rtal called " tho 
Gate of the Prophet; " also " the Gate 
of the Mugharibch." A rango of 
cloisters extends from hence to Bftb 
cs-8il8ileh,. by which wo entered the 
Ilarnm. 



§ 40. ANQmrr Gatbs of Jerubauoi. 

In regard to tho gntos of the ancient 
city there exists so much uncertainty, 
that it is almost in vain to attempt to 
aHcortaiii tlieir position. Noliomiah 
enumoratos some 10 or 12, but wo 
cannot tell how many of these belong 
to tho exterior walls, how many to 
tho interior, and how many to tlio 
Temple. The chief [lassagcs rolathig 
to the gates and walls nro Neh. il. 
ia-l5; iii. 1-20; and xii. 31-40; "and 
theso are occoHioiiaUy illuHtmlx^d by 
other incidental notices. It is obvious, 
in tlio account of tho rebuilding of the 
walls by Nchemioli, that tho descrip- 
tion begins at the Sheep Gate, and 
proceeds first northwards, along tho 
brow of tho Kidrou, and then to tho 
1. round the city till it again terminates 
at tho sumo gate. This gives tho 
probable order in which the gates 
mentioned stood." They are as fol- 
lows :--Sheep Gate, Fish Gate, Old 
Gate, Valley Gate, Dung Gate, Foun- 
tain Gate, Water Gate, Horse Gate. 
Gate Miphkad ; also in ch. xii. wo fina 
the Prison Gate, and tlie Gate of 
Kphraim. In 2 Kings xiv. 13, tho 
Corner Gato is mentioned; and in Jor. 
xxxvii. 13, tlie Gato of ]Jei\jamiu; 
while Josephus speaks of tlie Gato 
Gennath, and tlie Gato of tho Essonos. 
Whether those woro all distinct gates 
is doubtful ; most probably somo of 
tliem were dlfleront names for one gate. 

Somo incidental notices, however, 
enable us to fix with considerable oer- 
tiiinty tlio sites of a few of those gates. 
The Fountain Gato was doubtless near 
Siloam, in tho lower part of tlie I'yio- 

rm (NcIl iii. 15^; and appears to 
that by which king Zedekiah at- 
tempted to escape, as we read that ho 
" fled by the way of Uie gate between 
two walls, vfhicf^ is by (he king's oar- 
dens " (Jer. Iii. 7 ; and these gardens 
were situated, as has been seen, where 
tlie Tyropoeon falls into the Eidron 
(§ 31). Tho Tribes of Benjamin and 
Kpliraim lay K. of the city, and tlie 
N. gato would naturally take tlie name 
of these tribes; it probably occupied 
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tho Bito of tlio present Dntnasciis Gato. 
'Xlie Yalloy Gate waa opposite the 
Bragou-fountaiu of Qihon (Neh. ii. 
IS), and muttt hayo stood nt tho N.W. 
corner of Zk>n, near the bend of tho 
valley of llinnom. It may have been 
identical with tho Gate Gunuath and 
tho Water Gate of Jotjophiu (§ 37). 
Next in onler follows tho Dung Gate 
rNuli. il. 13), which was Idm cubits 
distant from the former (Neh. iii. 13;, 
JoHcphus mentions a pliioo callo<l 
JkUtaOf which »p|)cars to corrcsiiond Ut 
ilio Hubrow HKIV n\D."Dung-placu," 
and lay H. of Ilippious, along tlio 
western brow of Zion : hero may 
littvu ])0i*n tho ]>ung (into. Tlio Gate 
of tho KsHitiics was on tlio soiithom 
brow of Zioii, and may ])crlmps have 
liuun ideiiUctd witli tho former. Tlie 
Bliecp Gate tradition identities with 
tho modern Gate of St. Stephen; 
Init this is imixissible, for tho wall 
enclosing the part of the city N. of 
tlie Temple was not built till nearly 
r»00 years after the time of Nehomiah. 
Thoilors(^Gate lav between the Temple 
and the royal palace (2 Kings xi. 16). 



§ 47. Supply of Wateb. 

"Jerusalem,*' says Dr. Hobinson, 
''lies in a rocky limestone region, 
tlut>nghout which foimtains and wells 
are c(Hnparatively rare. In tho city 
itself little if an^ living water is 
known ; and in its immediate vicuiity 
are only the S small fountains in tlic 
lower |Mirt of the valley of Jchosha- 
phat. Yet, with all these disad- 
vantages of ])Osition, the Holy Oity 
would apitoar always to havu had a 
full supply of water for its inhabi- 
tants. In the numerous sieges to 
which it has been exiNmcd from tlio 
earliest ages to the present time, we 
nowhere read of any want of water 
witliin the city; while the besiegers 
liave often suflfered severely, and have 
been compelled to bring water from a 
great distance. During the siege by 
Titus, when t^e Jews, pressed witli 
famine, had recourse to tlie most hor- 
rible cxi)edieuts, and thousands daily 



died of hungor, thcro is not a hint 
tliat thirst was addtil to their other 
suftcrings. Yet, when Antiochus Pius 
had previously besieged the city, his 
operations were at first dilayinl for 
want of water : and Jost^phus regards 
it as tlie result of a Divine intcr|H)si- 
tion that the Iloimins under Titus 
were not in like nuunuT stniittnitML" 
The same was the ciiho during the 
siege of tho city by the cmsiuh'rs. 
Kvt'ry source of information in fur-t to 
which we turn Usiids to conlinn tlio 
truth of Sindx)'s words, 'SviUiin ytvW 
waterixi, without entirely dry." It 
will thus be a matter of some little 
iiitenwt to every visitor in tlio Holy 
City to exaniini; tlit; ruinuiiiH of aiicii'iiL 
cisU'riis and atpitMlucIs ; and to wui 
with his own eyes how a city so 
densely ]»opulated, so much frequeiitcMl, 
and so singularly situated, was abun- 
dantly supplied with water ; and* there 
are lew, we thuik, will refuse to 
follow when we direct our footsteps 
to— 

Siloah's brook that Aowcd 
Fast by tho oniclu of G<hL 

CiBterm, — Jerusalem is at prestnit 
chiefly supplied with water by itn 
cisterns. Every house of any size has 
one or more of them, into which the 
winter rains are conducted by littlo 
pipes and ducts from the roofs and 
courtyards. These private cisterns 
are generally vaultwl chnmlx;rs with 
only a small ojH;ning at the to[), sur- 
roundeil by stonework, and fur- 
nished with a curb and wheel. With 
proper care the water in them remains 
pure and sweet during the whole 
siininH^r. Many (»f them are ancient, 
and we have every reason to believe 
that this mcMle of obtaining a supply 
of wati^r was adopt«Ml from tlie earliest 
ages. One of these cisterns attacluMl 
to the convent of the Copts, E. of the 
Holy Sepulchre, is worth a visit, it 
is a dnrk cave, but a small gratuity 
given to one of the servants will 
secure a supply of lights. It is of 
great extent, and excavated wholly in 
the rock ; we descend by a long flight 
of sti'ps, also cut in the rock, with 
a massive balustrade. One must re- 
G 3 
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nmin soino considerable time after 
descending, ere his eyes become so 
accu8tom(^ to the dim light shed by 
the candles as to be able to sec the 
form and extent of the yaidt It is 
now called the Cistern of Helena. 
There is another large cistern in the 
Church of the Flagellation : another 
adjoining the wall £. of the Damascus 
(iato; another in the Latin convent; 
others among the olive-groves N. of 
the city — in fact, in every quarter 
within the circuit of the ancient walls 
cisterns abound. 

])cKidofl the covered cisterns in the 
houses and courts, tliore are many 
Inrgo ojicn reservoirs in and nround 
the city. I have already dcscribctl 
the position of the Upper Pool of 
Gihirtt (§ 30), which is now called by 
the native Arabs Birket d-MamUlOt 
iiiost probably from a ch. which for- 
merly stootl near it dedicated to St. 
Mamilla, in which were preserved the 
bodies of many mnrtyrs slain by the 
Saracens. Both this reservoir and the 
other farther down the valley (§ 30) 
are manifestly of great antiquity. 
The prophet Isaiah was commanded 
of God to go forth and meet Ahaz 
"at the end of the conduit of the 
Vprier Fod, in the highway of the 
Fuller's Fidd ; " and on another occa- 
sion, at Uie same spot, Rabshakeh 
stood when he delivered the haughty 
message of his royal master the king 
of Assyria to the ministers of Heze- 
kiah (Is. vii. 3, and xxxvi. 2). We 
also read of Hezekiah that he " stop- 
}»c<l tho upper mUJIow of tlie waters of 
Oihon, and brought it down to tho 
west side of the city of David (Zion).*' 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 30.) Connecting these 
notices, and remembering that no- 
where else around Jerusalem is there 
an upper pool whose waters could 1x3 
brougnt down to the \V. of Zion, we 
may safely conclude that tho " upper 
pool," or " upper outflow," is tho liir- 
ket el-Mamilla. Tho water of this 
pool is conducted by a subterranean 
conduit to the i)ool of Ilezekiah, 
within the city, and also to the cis- 
terns of the citadel. The conduit 
losses underneath the city wall near 
the Jaffa gate. This fact corroborates 



tho view stated abovo tliat Birket ol* 
Mamilla is the Upper Pool of Gihon. 

Tho Lower Pool, now called Birkd 
ei-Suliarit " tho Sultan*s oistem," has 
already been described (§ 30). Isaiah 
uses the following words in speaking 
of Jerusalem : " xe gathered togetlicr 
the waters of the lower pool** (xxii. 
9) ; and the relative situations ot Bhr- 
ket el-Momilla and Birket es-Sultan 
favour tho conclusion that tho latter is 
tho Lower Pool 

It is not easy to see what was tho 
object in constructing such a reservoir 
in such a place. It is too low to 
supply any pert of tho city. It was 

{icrliaps intended for the use of cattle, 
or a reserve in dry seasons, nnd per- 
haps also for purposes of irrigation. 

The great fosse or reservoir, called 
by the moidcs " tho Pool of licthesda," 
has been described above, § 40. 

The Pool of BaOuheha is a very 
small tank within the YAfa gate, op- 
posite the castle. It gets m name 
from the tradition that king David 
lived in the tower of Hippicus, and 
had thus an opportunity of seeing 
the too fair wife of the unfortunate 
Uriah bathing in this pool (2 Sam. 
xi. 2). It has long had to dispute its 
claim with Birket es-Sultan in the 
valley outside ; and Maundrell is not 
far wrong when he remarks that the 
one has probably tho some right to 
the name as the other. 

The Pool of Jlczekidh lies in the 
centre of a group of buildings on tiie 
W. side of Christian Street. Natives 
call it Birltet etrUnmmam^ " the Pool 
of the Bath." It is about 240 ft. long 
by 144 wide. Hie depth is not great 
The bottom is the natural rock, 
levelled and covered with cement; 
and on the W. side a section of tho 
rock has been cut away. It is 8U|>- 
plied with water by a small drain 
from Birket el-Mamilla. E^m ex- 
cavations made some years ago for 
tho foundation of a new wall m the 
adjoining Coptic convent, it was ascer- 
tained that the reservoir originally 
extended GO ft. farther N., and the 
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stones of its boundary wall wero ox- 
ainiued by Dr. liubinsou, and found 
to be of high antiquity. *^We are 
told of king Hozokiah that he ' made 
a pool and a conduit, and brought 
wator into the city ; ' and also that * ho 
Htoi){)od tho upixir watorcourtM) of 
Gihon, and brought it straight down 
to the W. side of the city of David.' 
(2 Kings XX. 20 ; and 2 Oliron. xxxii. 
SO.) Kroin tlioso words wo can only 
infer that llezckiuh constructed a pool 
within the city on its western part. 
To such a (KMil tlie present reservoir 
entirely corrusixinds ; and it is also 
fed in a sunUar manner." 

On the west side of the great north 
road, a sliort distance Myoud the 
Tombs of the kings, is one of the 
■ largest pools around Jerusalem. It 
collected tlie surface-water of a wide 
area, and its high position made it 
one of tlie most important sources of 
supply for the city. It seems to have 
been connected bv subterranean chan- 
nels, as yet unaiscovered, with the 
great pool of Birkot Israil, at the N. 
end of tlie Haram, and also with 
liirket Sitti Mariam, outside 8t. 
Htepheu's Gate, and probably with 
other cisterns in the same neighbour- 
hood. 



FOUNTAIKS. 

The i^ottiitotn of Gihon.'-We read 
in 2 Ghron. xxxii. 30, that Hezekiah 
** stopped the upper outflow of the 
waters of Gihon, and brought it down 
to the west side of the city of David ; " 
and also, that ** he took counsel with 
his princes and his mighty men to 
stop the waters of the fountains which 
were without the city. tk> there was 
giithcred mucli people together, who 
stopTied all the fountains, and the 
brook that ran through the midst of 
the laud, saying. Why should the 
kings of Assyria coine, and find much 
water?" (Id. xxxii. 3, 4.) In the 
book of Eoclesiastious, iclviii. 17, it is 
also stated that ** he brought in wator 
hito the midst of the city ; lie dug witli 
iron into the rock." These several 
Iiassagus iipixireutly refer to the same 



work, and tlie same fountain or group 
of fountains ; and the natural conclu- 
sion from them is that there was a 
fountain called Gihon somewhere on 
the W. of the city, whose waters 
originally llowed down the valley of 
lliiinom. It ought to be observed 
tliat the Hebrew word used in Chro- 
nicles and translated '' fountains " 
signifies ** springs of living wator,'* 
lis distinguished from mere cisterns 
or tanks in which surface-water is 
collected. Nehemiah (ii. 13) si)caks 
of the ** Dragon-well " in the nanio 
direction, and this may probably have 
been another name for Gihon, or for 
one of the group of fountains. Heze- 
kiah seems to have covered over the 
fountain by constructhig subterranean 
chambers similar to those at the pools 
of Solomon; and then to have con- 
ducted the water by sid>terraneau 
channels into the city. The whole 
work was one of great magnitude and 
labour, as the aqueducts and reser- 
voirs were mostly excavated in tho 
rock. The Pool of Hezekiah was onu 
of these reservoirs, and perhaps some 
of the large cisterns under the Haram 
were also supplied from tills place. 
Josephus mentions a gate near the 
tower of Hippicus through which 
water was brought into the city ; and 
also an aqueduct connected with tho 
royal palace on Zion ; there is reason 
to believe that he refers to the works 
of Hezekiah. 

It is a remarkable confirmation of 
this view that, when the architect 
was sinking the foundations for the 
English church, which stands on the 
northern brow of Zion, and thus 
occupies part of the site of the royal 
jNilace, he discovered, more than 20 
ft. beneath tlie surface, a vaultixl 
chamber of fine masonry in perfect 
repair, resting on the rock. Within 
it were steps leading down to a solid 
mass of stone-work, covering an im- 
mense conduit partly hewn out of tlie 
solid rock, and partly built with oven 
courses of masonry, and lined with 
cement an inch thick. Its direction 
was E. and W., and the nrohitect 
traced it eastward for more than 200 
ft. Apertures o|M3ned into it at 
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intervals from above ; and the bottom 
>vn8 so nearly level that water would 
tilways lie in it to such a depth as to 
enable peo])le to draw with a bucket 
an<l lino. May not this bo the con- 
duit of llozckiah by which he brought 
tiio waters of the fountain of Gihon 
lo tho W, side of the city of David ? 
Tho position of tho fountain must 
have Dcon somewhere in tlio head of 
tho valley of Hinnom above the upper 
jmol. IJy cutting a*trenrh across the 
valley near the |)ool the aqueduct 
Vfoxiid doubtless bo still discovered, 
and could tlion be followed up to the 
fountain-head. This would be an 
nrchrcological discovery of singular 
importance. 

Tlio Fountain heneath the Jlaram is 
unquestionably ono of tlio most re- 
markable in Jerusalem. A romantic 
interest has been thrown around it 
by tho strange stories and traditions 
wo Ihul in lx)th ancient and modem 
authors. Tho traveller and anti- 
quarian will naturally wish to have 
li bri(?f Biunmary of all that is known 
about it. 

In the book of Ecclcsiasticus, I. 8, 
Bimon tho High-priest is said to have 
fortified the Temple, and to have 
covered tho great cistern, "whose 
compa«B was as tho sea," with plates 
of brass. A short time afterwards 
Aristens, an officer of Ptolemy Phila- 
dclphus, was sent to Jenisalcm to 
secure for the Alexandrian Library a 
copy of tho Jewish Law. In a letter 
to his brother ho gives a full account 
of ilio Holy City, and among other 
things mentions tho waters of tho 
Temple. Ho says a largo fountaui 
sends forth a never-failing stream 
within tho area, and that subtorranciau 
reservoirs of adnnrable workmanship 
exi^nid to a disf4vnce of 5 stadia round 
thc5 'J'emplo ; that they have innumer- 
ablo duets and i)iiH>s for tho regulation 
and distribution Of the waters; and 
that there are many eocret oiwnings 
to them, known only to the servants 
of tho Holy House, through which the 
abundant waters rushing with violence 
wash away all the blood of tho numer- 



ous victims sacrificed. (AritL de LXX. 
IrUerpretibuB, Joseph. Antt. xiL 2, 2« 
The genuineness of this letter has 
been questioned. It is admitted, how- 
over, on all hands, that it must have 
been written before tho Ghristian 
era.) In tho MitHma^ too, are found 
numerous traditional notices of tlio 
waters of tho Temple, from which wo 
gather that they were unfailing and 
abundant. With these agree tho 
words of Tacitus : " A perennial foun- 
tain of water, mountains excavated 
imdemeath; likewise fish-])ond8 and 
cisterns for preserving rain-water." 
{Hist^ V. 12.) Tho author of tho 
JettuaUm Itinerary^ writing in tlio 
4th oenty., speaks of immense reser- 
voirs and subterranean cisterns, ex-* 
cAvatcd with great labour beneath tho 
Tomplo area. {Ant Aug, Itiner, cd. 
Wessei., p. 690.) To these facts of 
history may be added the traditions 
of Jews, Christians, and Mnslems — 
all of which aflinn the existence of 
inexhaustible supplies of water be- 
neath the Haram. And the recent 
researches of Barclay, Do VogUd, and 
Wilson, have gone far to confirm state- 
ments and traditions which one might 
have been excused for considering in 
a great measure fabujous. Barclay's 
account of the vast cistern between 
Kubbet es-Bukhrah, and el-Aksa. 
which he ' describes as a " beautiful 
subterranean lake," has already been 
given, §45. He also found a largo 
well in tho angle formed by the 
mosques of Abu Bekr and the Mu- 
ghfiribeh ; and ho adds, "Judging from 
tho largo number of wells with which 
my chart is dottfMl, a very large portion 
of tlie Jlaram ground mvk Ite cavemoftt. 
Even in the N.W. comer, where the 
natural limestone rock constitutes tho 
surface, tliero are several extensive 
tanks." 

From whence however aro all those 
tanks, wells, ami cisterns suppliwl? 
This IS still a mystery. I can scarcely 
1)olicve that thcro is a living fountain 
within the area. Tho water most pro- 
bably comes by a subterranean aque- 
duct from Bomo concealed fountaiu 
without the walls, like that at the 
Pools of Solomon (Rte. 7). 
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Tho Fomitaln of tho Bath, called 
JIummam ulirSliefa, ^'Uio Bath of 
Healing/' is tliought to bo connected 
with tho waters beneath the Haram. 
It is on the W. side of the Huram, near 
B&b ol-Katantu, and was \WLti\y cx- 
nlorod by Mr. Wolcutt, an Ainurimn. 
The ontmneo to the fountain is by a 
narrow opening in the roof of a house 
behind the batli. Through this tlie 
adventurous explorer was let down by 
a ny\io. Tlie siiaft soon expanded to 
about 12 feet square, and the depth to 
tho surface of tho water was nearly 
80 ft.; the water being 4| ft. more. 
Having reached the bottom, Mr. Wol- 
cott found on one side, above the 
surface of the water, an excavated 
diambcr 15 feet long, 10 broad, and 4 
high; and on the other the passago 
through which the water flows into 
the well, at first about 10 ft. high, 
with 4^ ft of water; but soon ex- 
mnding into a vault 20 ft. square. 
Beyond tliis tho passage was from 2 
to 3 ft. wide, and covered with stones 
at the Ikoight of 5 ft. The channel 
was crooketi and irregular, and tliu 
stones covering it of various kinds — 
some square hewn slulis, others frag- 
ments of marble and granite columns. 
After extending 80 ft. it terminates at 
a well from which tho water rises. It 
has Ixicu siipixtsed, from tho repre- 
sentations of the attendants on tlie 
bath, who visit it when the water is 
low, that there is another passage at 
a lower level, extending under tlie 
Haram. The distance from the 
opening above ground to the Haram 
wall is 124 ft. ; so that, supposing the 
subterranean channel to run due £. 
(which it does not, the direction being 
about S.E.), it still stops 44 feet short 
of the area. Dr. Barclay has also, at 
a more recent date, explored this 
singular well ; but he has added little 
to our previous knowledge. It is 
manifest Uiat esh-Shefa cannot be 
connected with any of tho known 
cisterns of the Hamm, for tho depth 
to tho surface of the water is nearly 
80 ft., which is 88 ft. below the large 
reservoir, and 28 ft. below the deepest 
cistern in tlio llaram. Dr. Whitty 
has suggcsteil that, in addition to the 



supply received from the letikage of 
the tanks on a higher level, this well 
may bo connected by an aqueduct 
with a concealed spring at a ])laeo 
called Ain es-Su&ni, at tho Ix^nd of 
tho Kidron Valley, alN>ut 500 yards 
from tho N.10. angle of the city. 
{Water Supply of Jcrumlemt p. i>(j.) 
The well was fully explored by Gapt. 
Wilson in 18U4. In his Notes oh 
Jerusaiemy he gives plan and sections 
which show its form and extcint. It 
appears that an ancient conduit enters 
the vault at the extremity of the hori- 
zontal passago, but its direction and 
source are unknown. 

Fountain oj Vie Virgin, — On tho W. 
side of the deep valley of Jchoshaphat, 
about 300 yds. S. of tho Haram, is tho 
picturesque Fountain of tho Virgin, 
now called by tho Arabs 'Ain um 
ed-Deraj, " the Fountain of the Mother 
of Stairs." The water springs np at 
the bottom of an artificial cave, some 
25 ft. deep, excavated in tho rock of 
Ophol. Descending by a flight of 10 
steps, we reach a chainlxir 18 ft. long 
by 10 wide and 10 high— its huIvh 
built of old st(.»nes, and its r(K)f formed 
of a pointed arch. Then going down 
14 steps more into a roughly hewn 
grotto, wo reach the water, whifh 
issues from under tho lowest stt^]), 
flows m^ross tho |)ebbly 1x>ttojn, luid 
disappears with a gentle munuuring 
sound through a low passage at the 
interior extremity, leading under tho 
hill to Siloam. Here a recent tradi- 
tion informs us, the Virgin came beforo 
her purification to wash her infant's 
clothes. Mejr ed-Din gives a diflTercnt 
tradition. He states that the water 
of this fountain was a grand test for 
women accused of adultery ; the inno- 
cent drank harmlessly ; but the guilty 
no sooner tasteil than they died I 
When the Virgin Mary was accused, 
she submitted to tho ordeal, and thus 
established her innocencx). Hence a 
name it was long known by—*' the 
Fountain of Accused Women." 'Jlie 
taste of tho water is peculiar, but is 
diiierent at difiercnt seasons ; towards 
the end of the summer, when low, it 
becomes brackish and disagreeable. 
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Olio of ilio moBt romarkablo circum- 
stances, however, coniiccto«l with the 
fountain is the irregular flme of the 
VBatcTy long known to the inhahiiants, 
and witnessed by Dr. llobiiison. His 
account of it is highly interesting : 
"As wo were preparing to measure 
the Iwiflin of the fount4iin, and explore 
ilie puHHiigo leading from it, my oom- 
]Minion was standing on the lower step 
near the water, with ono foot on the 
step, and another on a loose stone 
lying in the basin. All at once he 
])erceived the water coming into his 
shoe; and supposing the stone had 
rolled, he withdrew his foot to the 
step; which however was also now 
covered with water. This instantly 
excited our curiosity; and we per- 
ceived the water rapidly bubbling up 
from under the lower step. In less 
than five minutes it had risen in the 
basin nearlv or quite a foot ; and we 
couhl hear it gurgling off through the 
interior iHissage. In ten minutes more 
it had ceased to flow ; and the water 
in the basin was again reduced te its 
former level. Meanwhile a woman of 
Kefr Silwan came to wash at the 
fountain. Bho was accustomed to 
frequent the plar>o every day; and 
from her wo learned that the flowing 
of the water Of^.iirs at irregular 
intervals ; sometimes two or three 
times a day, and sometimes in summer 
once in two or three days. She said 
she had seen the fountain dry, and 
men and flocks dependent upon it 
gathered around, and suffering from 
thirst; when all at once the water 
would begin to boil up from under the 
steps, and from the bottom in the 
interior part, and flow off in a copious 
stream." 

The common legend to account for 
this singular phenomenon is, that a 
dragon lies within the fountain ; when 
iiwake he stops the water ; but when 
he sleeps it flows. It is the universal 
belief tnat the water comes down from 
beneath the Haram; and this may 
probably be the case, though it can 
only be proved by extensive excava- 
tion. Tliere are several of these re- 
mitting fountains in Syria. The great 
fountain of 'An jar, beside the ancient 



Glialcis, in the plain of Bqk&'a, is ono ; 
and there is another near Tripoli ; and 
a tliird in the plain of Damascus. 

Dr. Itobinson suggests that this may 
be the ncthe$tla of the New Testa- 
ment, where our Lord cured the im- 
potent man. (John v. 2-7.) The pool 
of Hethosda is doHcribed as boinc by 
tli()iSh(!ep-(Jlato, which miiHt have boon 
noiir the Temple, as it was repaired 
by the priests in Nohcmiah's time. 
(Nch. ifi. 1, 32.) It mjiy bo well 
doubted whether this fountain or the 
Pool of Siloam farther down is the 
true Bethesda. There are stronger 
reasons, however, for supposing that 
the Fountain of the Virgin is identical 
with the King*8 Pool mentioned by 
Nehemiah as the place where, in his 
night survey of the desolated city, 
there was no way for the animal he 
rode to pass ; and where, havine dis- 
mounted, he went up by the brook 
and viewed the wall (ii. 14, 15); and 
it is unquestionably the pool called by 
Josephus Solomon 8 Iteservoir, which 
he describes as situated on tlio E. 
side of Ophel, between the Fountain 
of Siloam and the southern side of the 
Temple. 

Ilocent rosoarchos have shown that 
the Fountain of the Virgin is con- 
nected by a subterranean conduit with 
the interior of the hill beneath Ophel, 
which it thus supplied with water; 
but Captain Warren has shown that 
the stetements of Barclay and Pierotti 
regarding an aqueduct oonnecting it 
with the Haram are erroneous. 

For a description of the water- 
supply and sewage of the Temple, 
see below under Aqueduct from Mo- 
mon*B Pools. 

Siloam, — In going from the Fountain 
of the Vu-gin to the " Pool of SUoam " 
we walk down the Kidron for some 
JJOO yds., aiHl then reach a verdant 
spot, sprinkled with trees and care- 
fully cultivated. This is the site of 
tlie " King's Garden," mentioned by 
Nehemiah as beside the "Pool of 
Siloah." (iii. 15.) The Tyropo»n 
now opens on our right ; and across 
ite mouth is an ancient causeway, 
or embankment, forming a large basin, 
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now cultivated. This avos at one 
timo a roaorvoir. On tliu oiicl of tliu 
causeway stands a vcnerublo inul- 
berry-tree, supported by a pillar of 
loose stones: it is said to mark the 
spot where Manossoh caused the pro- 
pnet Isaiah to be sawn asunder, and 
it is called Itaiah's Tree. 

Taming up to the rt. we pass the 
projecting cliff of Ophcl, and soon 
stand beside SiUxUit Pool, It is a 
rectangular reservoir, 53 ft. long, 18 
wide, and 19 deep; in jmrt broken 
away at the western cud. The 
masonry is modem; but along the 
side are 6 shafts of limestone, of more 
ancient date, projecting slightly from 
tiie wall, and probably originally 
intended to sustain a roof. At tlie 
up|)or end of tlio pool is an arched 
entrance to a ruinous staircase, Ijy 
which we descend to the mouth of the 
conduit that oomes from the Foun- 
tam of the Virgin. Dr. liobinson, 
liaving heard it currently reported in 
Jerusalem, tliat Siloam was united by 
a subterranean passage to the Fountain 
of the Virgin, determined to explore 
it. Kntcring at the staircase above 
mentioned, he found the possage cut 
through the rock, 2 ft. wide, and 
gradually decreasing from 15 to 3 ft. 
in height. At the end of 800 ft. it 
lxK»me so low that he could advance 
no fjGurther without "crawling on all 
fours." Here he turned bode; but 
coming better prepared for an aquatic 
excursion on another day, he entered 
from the Fountain of the Virgin. Here 
the difficulties proved still greater. 
*' Most of the way wb could indeed 
advance upon hands and knees; yet 
in several places we could only get 
forward by lying at full length and 
dmgging ourselves along upon our 
elbows, lliis shows the nature of the 
passage, and the immense lalx)ur the 
excavation must Imve cost, lie suc- 
ceeded at length in working his way 
through. The channel winds and zig- 
zags, in the very heart of the rock, so 
much tlwt, while the direct distance 
is only 1100 ft., the passage measured 
1750. The discovery of this remark- 
able conduit explains why Siloam has 



been also rcp^arded as a remiitimj 
fountain. Jt^rtmio up]H'.ars to lie the 
first who noticed this |>ocuUarity ; ho 
is at least the first who records it. 
He says, ** Siloam is a fountain whose 
waters do not flow regularly, but on 
certain days and hours ; and issue 
with a great noise from aivcriis in 
the rock." 

No fountain about Jerusalem has 
obtained such a wide celebrity as 
Siloah, and yet it is only 3 times men- 
tioned in Scripture. Isiviah s{Kiaks 
of ** the waters of Siloah that flow 
softly " (viii. 6) ; Nehemiah says 
Shallun built '* the wall of the ptml 
of Siloah by the khig*s garden" 
(iii. 15)— perhaps referring to the 
eml)ankment of the large reservoir 
alx)ve referred to; and our Saviour 
(xininianded the blind man, *M jo, wumIi 

in the |KJol of Siloam Ho wont 

his way, therefoi*e, and waslied, and 
came seeing." (Jolui ix. 7.) These 
notices, however interesting, would 
letive us in doubt as to the i)ositi«)u 
and identity of the fouutaui; Ixit 
Josephus is explicit on this point, 
when he says tluit the Tyrapceon ex- 
tended down to Siloam. Isaiah pro- 
bably refers to Siloah under the name 
of the Old Pool when he says, ** Yq 
made also a ditch Ixitween the two 
walls for the water of the old jKXil." 
This ditdi may be the large reser- 
voir at the mouth of the Tyropouon, 
oonstmcted to retain the sm-plus 
waters of Siloah. (Isaiah xxii. 11. 
Gomp. Jer. xxxix. 4, and Iii. 7 ; and 
Neh. iii. 15.) 

En-Itogel, now called by the Aiiibs 
Bir Eyub, " The Well of Joab," ami by 
Franks "The Well of Nohemiali," is 
situated in the liottom of the Kidrou, 
a little Ixilow its junction with tlio 
valley of iliiiiioiu. It lias receiv(:<l 
its Fmnk title fi-om the tradition that 
in it was hid the sa(;red fire of the 
Temple during the Babylonish cui>- 
tivity, and which was recovered by 
Nehemiah on his return to Jerusalem. 
(2 Mao. i. 19-22.) It is 125 ft. d(;cp, 
walled up with large hewn stones ter- 
minating in an arch above, apparently 
of high antiquity. There is now a 
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small rndo building over it, furnished 
with troughs into -Nvhich tho water is 
poured when drawn. En-Bogol is 
first mentioned by Joshua ns marking 
the boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin (xv. 7, 8, and xviii. 16.) It 
was by this well tliat Jonathan and 
Ahhnaaz, David's m^rvauts, waited for 
inKtruftiofis from Ilusliai during Ab- 
Bah>m'H n'.lK^lllon (2 Ham. xvii. 17); 
and hero Adonijali, David's son, as- 
sembled liis friends when ho aspired 
to 1x) king in his father's stead. 
(1 Kings i. l>.) 

After abundant rains tlio water of 
this well overflows, forming, with tho 
surface water of tho neighboiuing 
hills, a little stream in tho Kidron. 
It is said by Mejr ed-Din tliat near 
the bottom is a horizontal cutting 
leading to the true source of tho 
water. 

Aqttedurt from the Pocils of Solomon. 
— ^TJns aqueduct is not roferro<l to in 
tho Bible or in tho writings of Jose- 
.]>hu8; but it is often mentioned hi 
the Talmud as conveying water from 
JCtam to the Temple. Josephus in- 
forms us that Fontius Filate ofifonded 
the Jews by expending the sacred 
treasun^s upon aque<lucts, by which 
lio brought water to tho city from a 
distance of 400 furlongs; and Mr. 
Williams has suggested that the 
aqueduct alluded to is that from 
Etam. This however is mere conjec- 
ture, and tlie length given by Jose- 
phus is about 8 times the distance of 
Solomon's Pools. The fountain at 
Etam. and tho course of the aqueduct, 
have l)een already described in Rto. 7, 
p. G9. The aqueduct follows the 
windings of tho ]iill-si<1os by Bcthh^ 
hem to the valley of llinnom, whicJi 
it crosses upon 9 low arches, above 
Birket cs-Sulton. Here is an Arabic 
inscription informuig us that tho 
aqueduct was huilt by the Sultan el- 
Mclck en-Nasr Mohammed of lOgynt 
{circa A.D. 1300) : of c-oiu'se ho only 
r(?|)aire<l it. From bonce it swcei>s 
roimd tho southern brow of Zion, and 
enters the city on tho side of the hill 
above the Tyropcoon, where it can bo 
traced for a short distance, jwrtly 



hewn in tho rock, and partly sui)- 
ported on masonry against the side of 
tho cliff. Mr. Woloott entered it with 
a light at tho point where it pMsos 
under tho houses, and followed it for 
about 150 ft It is carried fdons tho 
low ridge which crosses the norUu^m 
part of tho Tyropceon in the line of 
l)avid'8 street, and enters tlio Haram 
at tho " Gate of the Chain." Just 
outside this gate is a large subtor- 
ranean reservoir, 84 ft. long, 42 broad, 
and 24 deep, which was doubtless sup- 
plied by the aaueduct. 

Tliere can oe no doubt that tho 
chief supply of water for the use of 
the Temple came from the fountaui 
of Solomon. Captain Wilson's re- 
searches show tliat there are remains 
of no less tlmn 8 ancient aqueducts 
leading from that region to the Holy 
City; but the entrance of only one, 
the " low-level aqueduct," has as yet 
been discovered ; it is the one already 
mentioned, and it still conveys water 
as far as Bethlehem. " It derives its 
supply of water from three souroos, tho 
Pools of Solomon, Ain Etan, and a 
reservoir in the Wady Aroob (ArrCib). 
The latter . . . was found to be 240 ft. 
long by 160 broad ; and according to 
the account given by the natives, tho 
aqueduct, on leavhig this, follows a 
winding course amongst tho hillfi, 
passing Tekoa on its way, before it 
reaches Wady Urtas. Shortly before 
arriving at the pools tho conduit 
receives the waters of a spring called 
Ain Etan, and passes the pools them- 
selves a little below the level of the 
plug of the lower pool, from which 
the water is brought down to it by 
a branch channel ; from this to Jeru- 
salem it has a serpentine course of 13 
m., and passes through 2 tunnels, one 
under the village of Bethlehem, and 
the other not far from the city." (See 
above, p. 69.) 

Tlio Jliijh'level AqiAcditct derived its 
supply from several sources amone tho 
highlands lx)tween Ktam and Heoron. 
The most distant of these has not yet 
been discovered, but the aqueduct has 
been traced as far S. as Wady Axr(kb. 
From that place it is carried along 
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the aides of yalloyi, and through 
rocky lidgos, poaaing )x)twocii the 
upper pool and tho ** aualod fountaiD/* 
tho hiitor of which, aa Oipt. Wihion 
obaervoM, it probably tiipnod. Thenco 
it ruiia along the liiJl-aido abovo 
lloUiluhcm and puat Itachol's Tomb, 
uoar which it croaaoa a valley in a 
tube forniod of largo blocks of etono 
perforated, ocmontod togotlier, and 
embedded in rubble masonry. The 
tube ia 15 in. in diameter. North of 
tliia place tho aqueduct haa not been 
traceil ; but it appt^nra to have cmaaed 
tlie plain of Itephaini, and may por- 
liaiia have paasod round the head of 
the valley of Hinnom, aupplying 
lUrket cl-Mamilla, and then ent^ing 
'Axon at auch an elevation aa to anpply 
the highest parta of the city. A few 
yeara ago, when excavating for the 
fouiuhitiona of tho new Itussian Con- 
vent on the W. of tho city, the remaina 
of a very ancient comluit were dis- 
covered ; ami aftcrwarda a portion of 
it waa laid baro within the walla at 
the Latin l*atriarch'a house. Oant. 
Wilaon auggeata that tliia may be the 
termination of the " liigh-level aque- 
duct" (Ab«e«, pp. 81, 82.) 

«<The third aoueduet," aaya Capt. 
Wilson, ** waa only aeon at one place, 
to the 8. of Kadiel'a Tomb, and then 
unfortunately there waa no time to 
pay attention to it; it waa aaid to 
follow the northern alope of tho ridge 
lying between Wady Urtas and Wady 
cr-UahSb, and to have done this muat 
liave passed under the divide near the 
liead of the poola by a tunnel.** 

It would be moat interesting to trace 
theao aqueducta to their aoureea and 
terminationa. (See a further account 
of tho " high-level " in Whitty'a Jeru- 
Bulmif pp. 180-140.) 

'Jlie reacarchea of Signer Picrotti 
have brought to light a most re- 
markable system of drains Iionotith 
Uie llanim, wliich serves, ua I iM^lieve, 
to lix the site of the Temple and its 
courta. It appears that tlie a(]^ucduct 
frcmi Etam terminated witliin the 
llaram, at tho fountain called el-Kfts, 
in front of el-Akaa. From thence a 
conduit, hewn in the rock, conveyed 



tho water to tho cave Btr ol-Arwah, 
below Kubbet ea-Sukhrah (See p. 
116); the conduit tlien runa nortn- 
waid 120 ft., to a hirge double cistern ; 
then it takes an caaterly direction, 
and runa tlirough a triple nK-k-hewn 
taidc, about half-way between tlie 
central platform and the eaateni wall ; 
then it passes out under the llurani 
wall, and descends toward the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin. A plan and sec- 
tions of this drain, with its tanks au<l 
tributaries, are given by De Yogiie, 
who states tlmt tlie cave benctith tlio 
Sacred Itock was the cesspool of the 
great altar ; that the tanks to the N. 
of it were beneath the place where the 
victims were slaughtered; and that 
the drain waa intended to carry off 
tho blood, which it would do most 
eifoctually, Iwing abundantly ilnsluHl 
with water not only from the southern 
end at el-Kaa, but also from a cistcini 
a little to tho W. of the spot where 
Uie victima were slaughtered, and from 
a aide drain falling in farther east- 
wanl from the groat reaervoir of Birket 
Isrial. 

It also appears tlmt the water from 
Solomon'a roola, not needed for the 
Temple ablutiona, fell into the great 
reservoir in front of el-Aksa; and 
from it tliero was an overflow down 
a channel beneath the Triple Gate- 
way to the Kidron (De Yogiie, Le 
Temple^ p. 57, Planche L). 



§ 48. Anciknt Tombs. 

Every hill and valley round the 
Holy Oity is tliiekly slmldod wilh 
these memorials of man's mortality. 
The summits of Zion and Ik^zetliu; 
the slopes of Olivet and Moriuh ; the 
rocky plateau on the N.W. ; and the 
deep valleys of Hinnom and Jehosha- 
phat, are all oemotcrics. The tombs 
of Jerusalem are far more nnnit^rous 
than her houses. Many of them are 
evidently very ancient; and a fuw 
are interesting from their historic and 
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sacred associations. I shall now de- 
scribe the most remarkable. 

Tomb of Dawd.— There is no his- 
toric fact in the word of Qod more 
plainly stated than this, that king 
J )aYid, and nioHt of his succossors on 
llio throne of Israel, wore buried in 
Zion. The fact has been disputed of 
crmrso — what fact lias not ? And M. 
do Saulcy boliovcs ho has "demon- 
strated" that not only was David 
buried ^ m. distant from Zion ; but 
that the lid of his sarcophagus, rifled 
by his (M. do Saulcy's) own hands, is 
now in the Louvre I Lowin places the 
i-oyal tombs on the side of Olivet, near 
the village of Silw&n, facing Mount 
Ophcl ; and ho affirms that when the 
sacred writers say that David was 
buried "tn the city of David," they 
only noean aC the city I (Jerwalemy 
p. 72.) Thmpp locates the Boyal 
Tombs on Mount Moriah, beneath the 
S.W. comer of the Haram, quoting 
in favour of this sin^lar view Neh. 
iii. 16, and Ezek. xliii. 7, 8. {AnderU 
Jerusalemf p. 165.) The royal sepul- 
chres were well known after the return 
of the Jews from Babylon, and Nehe- 
niiah incidentally describes tlicir 
l)08ition. After mentioning the sec- 
tion of the city wall built by 8hallun, 
extending from the pool of Siloah to 
the "stairs that go down from the 
city of David," he adds,—" after him 
repaired Nehemiah, the son of Azbuk, 
unto the place over against the sepul- 
clires of David, and to the pool that 
was made, and unto the house of the 
mighty." (Neh. iii. 15, 16.) The pool 
here referred to seems to bo the lower 
pool, Birhet es-Stdtatiy in the valley 
of Hinnom ; and the whole description 
shows that the royal tombs were on 
or near the southern brow of Zion. 
Josophus says that Solomon buried 
David with great [Kinip, and plactid 
immense treasures along with his 
body in the tomb. These remained 
undisturbed till the time of Hyrcanus 
son of Simon Maccabiuus, who, being 
besieged by Antiochus Pius, and wish- 
ing to give him money to raise the 
siege, "opened one room of David's 
scpnlcliro and took out 3000 talents." 



The tomb was again opened and 
plundered by Herod the Gieati who 
was disappointed at not finding more 
money, and consequently made an at- 
tempt to penetrate as far as the bodies, 
" but two of his guards were killed by 
the flamo that burst out on them," and 
he was obliged to give up the saeri- 
legious attempt. {Ant, xiii. 8, 4 ; and 
xvi. 7, 1.) We have a still later testi- 
mony to the preservation of these 
tombs in the words of the Apostle 
Peter regarding David : " He is both 
dead and buried, and his sepulchre 
is with us unto this day.'* (Acts iL 
29.) 

From that time, however, the royal 
tombs appear to have been forgotten, 
or at least they are not mentioned, 
till the close of the 11th centy., when 
Raymond d'Agiles, one of the his- 
torians of the first Crusade, says re- 
garding the Coenaculum, " There are 
also in that church ... the sepulchres 
of King David and Solomon, and of 
the holy protomartyr Stephen '* (Gttta 
Dei per jPrancos, p. 174). In the next 
century Benjamin of Tudela visited 
the Holy City, and wrote the follow- 
ing singular story. I insert it here as 
perhaps having some foundation in 
fact. "On Mount Zion are the se- 
pulchres of the house of David, and 
those of the kings who reigned after 
him. In consequence of the following 
circumstance this place is hardly to be 
recognised. Fifteen yean ago one of 
the walls of the church on Zion (the 
Ccmaculum) fell down, and the patri- 
arch commanded the priest to repair 
it. He ordered stones to be taken 
from the original wall of Zion for that 
purpose, and 20 workmen were hired 
at stated wages, who broke stones 
taken from the very foundation of the 
wall of Zion. Two labourers thus 
employed found a stone which covered 
the mouth of a cave. This they en- 
tered in search of trcasives, and pro- 
ceeded until they reached a large hall, 
supported by pillars of marble, en- 
crusted with gold and silver, and 
before which stood a table with a 
golden sceptre and crown. This was 
tho sepulciire of David; to the left 
they saw that of Solomon in a similar 
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Htato; nnil so on ilio HoiMilolintH of tlio 
otlior kiugs buried ihoru. Tlioy uaw 
chests lo^cd up, and wcro ou tho 
point of entoriiig wlicu a blust of wind 
liko a storm issued from tho mouth of 
tho cave with such force that it threw 
them lifeless on the ground. They 
lay there until evening, when they 
heard a voice commanding them to go 
forth from the place. Tliey imniedi- 
utoly rushed out and communicated 
the strange tale to the Patriarch, who 
summoned a learned rabbi, and heard 
from him that this was indeed tho 
tomb of the great king of Israel. The 
patriarch ordered the tomb to be 
walled up so as to hide it effectually." 
Tho narrator closes by the statement, 
** The above-mentioned rabbi told me 
uU this." This extravagant legend 
was most probably founded on some 
niurrow basis of truth, garnished by 
the lively imagination of Benjamin, or 
his friend the rabbi. 

Tho royal sepulchres were doubtless 
hewn in the roiik, like other tombs of 
great men in that ago ; and if so they 
nuist still exist, if the entrance 
was aeoidentiilly covered over with 
tho debris of fallen buildings, they 
might remain hidden and imknown 
for ages; and when all the resi- 
dent .Ohristians were so fully occu- 
pied in grafting Ohristian traditions 
upon every nook and comer of the 
Uolv City, it is not strange that the 
tomb of David should have been for- 
gotten. About the middle of the 15th 
centy. the tombs are mentioned by 
several travellers, and one (Tucher of 
Nuremberg, a.d. 1479) says that the 
Muslems had converted the crypt, or 
lower story of the Goenacidum (see 
§ 53), into a mosque, within which 
were shown the tombs of David, Solo- 
mon, and tho other kings. In the 
following centy. Fiirer, a German 
traveller, professes to have visited the 
tombs, and gives a brief description. 
** Ou the left of the Ckenaculum, under 
the choir, is a large vaulted cave; 
from it we come by a narrow passage, 
shut in by wooden rails, to an arch on 
the left, in which is a very long and 
lofty momunent, cut entirely out of 
the r(x;k, with (•4irving aihninibly exc- 



cutctl. Under this aro buried David, 
Solomon, and the other kings of 
Judah." This accoimt also partakes 
of the marvellous, and must be re- 
ceived with caution. It is a fact, 
however, that Jews, Gliristians, and 
Muslems, liave now for more than 4 
centuries agreed in regarding the Ga>- 
naculum ns tho six)t Ixincuth which 
the dust of tho kings of Jutlnh lies. 
Numbers of Jews may be often seen 
standing close to the venerable build- 
ing, looking with affectionate sadness 
toward the spot. In 1839 Sir Moses 
Montefiore and his party were ad- 
mitted to the mosque. Thov wero 
led to a trellised aoorway, through 
which they saw the tomb, but they 
were not permitted to enter. A few 
years ago an American lady, daughter 
of Dr. iiarclay, was enabled, through 
tho kindness of a Mohammedan lady- 
friend, to enter and sketch the sacred 
chamber. She says, " The room is in- 
significant in its dimonsionH, but is 
furnished very gorgeously. The tomb 
is aiquirently an immense sarcoplmgns 
of rough stone, and is covered by green 
satin tapestry, richly embroidered with 
gold. A satui canopy of red, blue, 
green, and yellow stripes hangs over 
the tomb ; and another piece of black 
velvet tapestr]^, embroidered in silver, 
covers a door in one end of the room, 
which, they said, leads to a cave un- 
derneath. Two tail silver candle- 
sticky stand before this door, and a 
little lamp hangs in a window near it, 
which is kept constantly burning" 
(GUy of the Great Kim, p. 212.) 

The real tomb, if it bo in this place, 
must be in the cave below. The struc- 
ture covered with satin and described 
by Miss Barclay, is merely a ceno- 
taph, like those in the mosque at 
Hebron. When both mosqno and cave 
are thrown open, and lull opportunity 
given for the search, then, and not 
till then, can it be satisfactorily esta- 
blished that the royal tombs are or 
are not in this place. 

Tmrihe in the VdUey of Ilinnom. — 
Leaving the tomb of David, and dc- 
S(!ending through ploughed fiishU on 
the southern declivity of Zion, we 
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rcaoli tho ViUloy of Hinnom. (Seo 
§ BO.) Tho whole cliiTs on its southern 
Mo aro honoycomlxxl wltli tombs — 
most of them very old ; smiill gloomy 
cftves, with narrow doorways. A few 
have nni)orfoct Hebrew inscriptions, 
not oM(!r thnn tho 8th or Uth ccmtury. 
There aro also souio with Qrcxjk 
inRcriptions, now mostly obliterated. 
One has a -f , and tho wonls THO 
AriAC CI<»N : another exhibits some 
traces of painting on tho walls and 
ceiling, consisting chiefly of glories 
round the lurads of Greek saints. This 
is the tomb usually shown by the 
monks as the place where tho Apostles 
hid themselves after the capture of the 
Baviour. The tombs in these cliffs aro 
almost all plam chambers hewn in the 
limestone rock, witliout any architec- 
tural ornament, save here and there a 
moulding roimd tho door. As works 
of art they have no interest ; but we 
may perhaps infer from tho words of 
Jeremiah tiiat this was one of the an- 
cient Jewish cemeteries, (vii. 32, and 
xix. 2-12.) 

Alxnit half way up tho side of tho 
hill, directly iopposito tho Pool of 
Biloom, is the reputed site otAcetdama^ 
" tho Field of Bloofl," bought wiUi 
tho " 80 i)io(*eH of silver,** the price of 
our Lcml s lietrayal. (Matt, xxvii. 7, 
8 ; Acts i. 19.) It is a long vaidted 
building of massive masonry, in front 
of a precipice of rock, in which is ap- 
parently a natural cave. Tho interior 
IS excavated to tho depth of some 20 
ft., thus forming an immense charnel- 
house. At eadi end is an opening, 
tlirough which we have a dim view of 
the interior ; tho bottom is emptv and 
dry, with a few half-decayed bones 
scattered over it. llie tradition iden- 
tifying it is as old as the time of 
Jerome ; and is referred to by almost 
every pUgruu and traveller from that 
age to tho present day. The charnel- 
house is first mentioned by Maunde- 
Tille. The bodies of the dead were 
thrown loosely into it, and the soil 
wns believed to possess the power of 
consuming them in tho short space 
of 24 hrs. On this account, it is said, 
many shiphmds of it were carried 
away in the year 1218 to tho Campo 



Santo at Fisa. (Pococke's DwnHiiUon 
of the Edit, p. 25.^ The plaoo dooi 
not appear to have ooon umxI for burial 
for more than a contv., tliough iomo 
travellers afllrm they have soon bodioi 
in it witliin tho last 50 years. 

Tovffhs in (he Valley of Je^uMHutphaL 
— ^From tlio cemetery of Hinnom wo 
pass oTor to that of Jehoshaphat^ where 
wo find tho humble modem Jewish 
tombs scattered tliieklv around ^o 
proud monuments of their ancestors. 
In the little vilhige of Kefr Silwftn aro 
some rock sepulchres worth a visit 
The people may be rude and inmble- 
Bome at nrat; but if the traveller treats 
them with cool respectful indifierenco 
they will soon leave hun to his re- 
searches. The scene presented to the 
view of the traveller when ho climbs 
up to this strange village is ono of tho 
most remarkable and picturesque 
around the city. Opposite to him the 
summit of Moriah is crowned by tho 
massive walls of tho Ilaram, from 
which Ophel descends in broken 
masses of rock and terraces of olives ; 
while at his feet is the deep, barren 
bed of tho Blidron, expanding a little 
farther down, at its junction with the 
TyroiKoon, into venlant gardens — tlien 
receiving the gloomv Tophet, whoso 
precipitous southern bank, dotted with 
dark eaves, protects eastward, con- 
tracting tho pleasant valley into 
a narrow rugged mvine. And the 
village itself is romarkable, clinging 
to the rocky bank of the Kidron — 
its inhabitants a kind of semi-troglo- 
dytes. Tombs aro hero excavated 
in the clifiGs, one above another, many 
of them now occupied as dwellings ; 
while to the front of others rude huts 
are stuck on. *' The cries of infancy,** 
says Bartlett, *' are heard to issue from 
the gloomy recesses of ancient sepul- 
chres; and where the bodies of the 
nobles of Judah were consigned to 
their lost home, with all the pomp of 
funeral ceremony, flocks of sheep and 
goats are now driven for nightly 
shelter.** The tombs are in ^ei\|Bral 
better finished tlian those of Hinpom ; 
and a few of them belong to another 
style, perhaps to another race. One, 
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minuiely described by M. de fiaulcy, 
and situated at the N. end of the 
village, resembles in its architeotore 
some of the tombs of Egypt, and still 
more a sepulchral monument dug out 
by Botta from the mound of EhorBabad. 
It is a monolith, partially isolated; 
the sides contract slightly, and are 
surmounted by a deep Egyptian cor- 
nice. De Saulcy's "conviction'* is 
that tliiB ia the diapel whore Solo- 
mon's Egyptian wife performed the 
sacred rites of her native country. 
(1 Kings vii. 8-12; 2 Ghron. viii. 11.) 
Tlio most roinarkable group of so- 
puldiral monuiauiittf around tlio Holy 
Gitv is that in JehoHliaphat» below Uio 
8.E. angle of the Uaram. Thcro are 
4 Umilis hero in a mnge, on tho 1. 
bank of tho valley, whicli, from their 
situation in tho deep narrow glen and 
the stylo of tlioir arohitoctuio, ore 
justly calculated to arrost tlio attention 
of every traveller ; tlio iiist wo reach 
on comieg up from Kefr 8ilw&n is now 
generally called 

' The Tomb of ZadumoB.—Tlm is a 
cubical monolitliic structure, sepor 
rated from the natural rock, of which 
it forms a pert, by a broad excavated 
passage. Each side measures about 
17 ftw, and is ornamented with 2 
columns in the centre, and a quarter 
column adjoining a pilaster at each 
angle, all Ionic. They support a 
broad cornice, over which rises a 
quadrangular, equilateral pyramid. 
The whole monument is apparently 
solid. It is said to have been con- 
structed in honour of Zechariah, who 
was stoned in tlie court of the Temple, 
in the reign of Joush (2 Ghron. xxiv. 
21), the same of whom our lionl 
s|icaks as slain ** between the tcmiilu 
and tho altar.** (Mutt, xxiii. an.) Huch 
is the modern theory; but tlio Jifru- 
sdUm Itinerary, of tho 4tli ocnty., says 
it is the tomb of Isaiali (Vet, Itom, 
lUfter., ed. Wesseling, p. 50.')); and 
llenjainin of Tudelu, in tho 12th ocnty., 
appears to describe it as the sepulchre 
of king Uzziflh. Thcro is not a slia- 
dow of evidence that it was ever 
intended for any of these, and tho 
style of tho orchitecturo can scarcely 



be earlier than our em. Tho Jews 
hold it in high respect, and prayers 
offered up at it are said to be of un- 
failing efficacy. It is the great wish 
of every Jew to be buried as dose to 
it as possible. 

The Tomb of Ahaalom resembles tlio 
preceding in some degree, and I there- 
fore place the two together, thoug:h 
the 2 other tombs of the group lio 
between them. The lower ^t of 
this monument is a monolith, isolated 
like that of S^ccharioli, but tho upper 
part is of masonry. The lK)dy of tho 
nioiiuinciit id a cube, 22 ft. on ouch 
side; and the columns and pilasters 
ore arranged in precisely the sumo way 
as tho former. Over the columns, how- 
ever, is a Doric frieze, ornamented witli 
trigly|>hs and jKUerse, and over tliis an 
Egyptian coniico ; so far Uie material is 
the solid rock. Tlie upper part consists 
of 2 layers of large stones terminating 
the cube ; then a cylinder, com[X)sed 
of 3 more layers, omanicntod with jiro- 
joctiiig cablc-moiihliiigs ; the'wliolo 
terminates in a singular concave-curved 
pyramid, crowned by a tuft of ])alra- 
leaves. The total height above the 
])re8ent surface of the ground is nearly 
54 ft., of wliicli 37 are masonry. Its 
lower part is buiiod to some depth 
in a mass of stones, thrown at it by 
Jews, who, believing it to be tho 
pillar of Absalom mentioned in Scri|)- 
ture, have been in the habit from time 
immemorial of showing their horror 
at his rebellious conduct by casting a 
stone and spitting as they pass by. 

In the lower ixirt is a small cham- 
ber 8 ft. square, to which we enter by 
a little door on tlio E. side, above 
the cornico; tho ceiling is llat, willi 
an oriianiciital |Hinel, and a (ireek 
nioiihling for a c^riiic^. On tiio N. 
and W. bides of the chninlxir nre re- 
cesses 2 ft. deep, and thcro is now a 
sinuU hole broken throii«;li the westcirn 
wall. The interior is oncunihered with 
rubbish, so that tho rec*opLacles fur 
the dead, if any exist, are covered. 

The style of the architecture shows 
at once that this cannot bo tlie pillar 
Alisnlom had ** reared up for hiinHcIf 
during his lifetime in tho king's dale " 
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(2 Snm. xviii. 18); and, indood, his 
nfime is not attached to it by any 
writer before the 12th centy., when 
Benjamin of Tiidcla mentions it The 
anf-hor of the Jerwalem lliv^ary calls 
it the monnment of Ilezekiah ; and 
Adnninanus. in the 7th centy., seems 
to s)x;ak of it ns the tomb of Jchosha- 
phat. The precise ihito of the monu- 
ment it is difficult to determine. It 
bears a striking resemblance to 8om«» 
of those we havo seen in Petra ; and 
this wonld seem to favour the suppo- 
sition of Dr. Robinson, that it is pro- 
bably to be referred to the time of the 
Horoils. who were of Idumumn descent, 
and maintained an intercourse hotweon 
Potra and Jerusalem. The strange 
mingling of the Greek and Egyptian 
styles, observable both here and in 
Potrti, would not be inconsistent with 
the age of the Herods. Mr. Fergus- 
son regards the pyramid on Absalom's 
tond> as a modem improvement, chiefly 
because it is anomalous : but there is 
no evidence of this on the monument 
itwlf— the work appears to be all of the 
same age. 

Tomb of St James, — ^A few paces 
N. of the monument of Zacharias is a 
Inrge excavated chamber in the side 
of the cliff, having in front a porch 
supported by 2 columns and 2 half- 
columns of the Doric order, connected 
by an architrave, over which is a Doric 
frieze, with triglyphs and a cornice; 
the order is about 10 ft. high. The 
porch is 18 ft. wide by 9 deep ; and on 
its N. side ore a door and staircase 
leading to the rock overhead. On the 
E. a plain door admits to the princi- 
m\ sepulchral chnniber, about 17 ft. 
ny 14. from which open 3 smaller 
chambcrM, with recesses for bodies. 
On the S. side of the vestibule is a 
door leading through an excavated 
jmpsngo to the monument of Za- 
chiirins. 

In this tomb, says tmdition, the 
Apostle Jnmes sought refuge during 
the interval which elnpsed between 
the crucifixion and resurrection of our 
Lord. The tradition is first found in 
Gregoiy of Tours, where it is said, 
that, when James saw his Saviour dead 



upon the cross, ho vowed ho wonld 
neither eat nor drink until he should 
see him risen again. On the third day 
our Ix)rd showed himself to the apos- 
tle, saying, '* Arise and eat, for I havo 
now risen from the dead." The story, 
however, does not appear to have been 
attached to this cave till the time of 
Maundevillo, in the 14th oenty. 

The Tonih of Jehothaphai is In tho 
N.E. angle of the excavated area 
around the pillar of Absalom. Tho 
pediment alone is now visible, owing 
to the accumulation of rubbish. It is 
richly ornamented with foliage, and 
has a strange and striking appearance, 
as if rising up in all its beauty out of 
the heart of the mountain. Tho in- 
terior is inaooessihle, havine been 
filled up, it is said, by Jews, in eon- 
sequence of an incident that occurred 
in 1842. A member of the Ohaldean 
church, educated at Rome, visited 
Jerusalem, and attempted to explore 
this tomb. While thus engagea, he 
found a Hebrew MS. roll, contain- 
ing the Pentateuch. Tho discovery 
made a great sensation at tho time, 
but tho Jews said it was one of those 
which they are in the habit of bamng 
in tho graves of their rabbis. This 
tomb cannot, of course, be that of 
King Jehoehaphat, who " was buried 
with his fathers in the city of David 
his father." (1 Kings xxii. 50.) Indeed, 
so late as the 7th centy., these 2 ex- 
cavated sepulchres are said by Arculf 
to be those of Simeon tho Just, and 
Joseph the husband of tho Virgin 
Maiy. {Early Travds in Pal, p. 4.) 

Tombs of the Prophets. — ^Turning 
away from these singular monuments 
in the bed of tho Kidron, and ascend- 
ing the rocky terraced sidp of Olivet 
for about a quarter of a milo in a 8.E. 
direction, wo reach tho Tombs of the 
Propliets. They are situated on tho 
side of the hill, between the footpath 
and tho main road to Bethany. Their 
position is marked on the map, but, as 
the entrance is not easily discovered, 
it is as well to take a guide. Theso 
tombs are different in plan and style 
from all others yet known round 
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the Holy City, nnd therefore deserve 
a visit. Through a long descending 
gallery, the first pert of which is 
winding, we enter a circular chamber, 
about 24 ft in diameter and 10 high, 
having a hole in its rfx»f, tlirough 
wldch an ontroiicu mav bo also ob- 
tained. From this chnmbcr, 2 parallel 
galleries, 10 feet high and 5 wide, are 
carried southwanls through the rock 
for about tiO ft. ; a third diverges S.E., 
extending 40 ft. They are connected 
by 2 cross galleries in concentric 
curves, one at their extreme end, the 
other in the middle. The outir one 
is 115 ft long, and has a range of 30 
loctdi on the levwl of its floor, ra- 
diating outwards. Two small cham- 
bers witli similar loctdi also open 
into it 

No inscriptions, sarcophagi, or re- 
mains of any kind, have been dis- 
covered tending to throw a ray of light 
on the age or history of these mysterious 
mansions of the dead. I know not 
when or why they got their present 



name; but one thing is certain — llioy 
can have nothing to do with the tombs 
of the prophets, whioli Christ told tho 
Pharisees they "built." The accom- 
panying plan will sliow tho intricate 
nature of these excavations better than 
any description. 

Towb of Helena^ commonly calleil 
Uie Taiitbs of Uie Kings, — The jxwitiou 
of this remarkable catacomb has 
already been pointed out (§31.) In 
going from tlje city wo follow tho N. 
road through the Damascus gate, or 
tiio branch leading into it from tho 
Yafa gate. As we, however, liavo 
rust been visiting the Tombs of tho 
Prophets on Olivet, we may descend 
and cross the Kidron at the Chapel 
of the Virgin, and then striking up 
the steep path to the N.E. angle of tho 
city, follow the Anathoth ruad to 
where it begins to descend into tho 
bed of the Kidron, and then turn to 
the 1. round a rocky promontory of 
Bezetha. Here we may observe some 
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traces of tho anciont wall of Agrippa ; 
and not far off, beautifully situated in 
a sequestered ravine, is a rock tomb 
in excellent preservation, 'which some 




Tomb of Helena, commonly called the Tombs 
of the Kings. 

would identify with the FuUer'a T(mh, 
sni<l by Josophus to bo near the spot 
wliero tho wall bentsouthwanls. (B.J. 
V. 4, 2.) Continuiiip: westward along 
tho Bonihcm sido of tho yalley, we 
|)n«s nuniorrms other toni1)S in tho 
cliffs — iicrhnps tho "lloynl Caverns" 
through wliich tho wall of Itczotha ran 
aftor iNiHsingtho monument of Helena. 
One of them is revcriMl by tho Jews as 
tho grave of Simon tho Just. (Joseph., 
Ant. xii. 2, 5.) 

I'ho trnnb of Tlclena is ) m. N. of 
tho DnmnseuH gatu, and about GO yds. 
to tho rt. of tho N&bulus road. On 
niching tho spot wo find a broad 
trench liown in tho rock, vrhich hero 



forms the surface of the ground. Tlio 
western end of the trench slcmeB gra- 
dually to the bottom, some 18 ft. deep. 
On descending, we observe on tho 1. 
a very low arched doorway, opening, 
through a wall of rock 7 ft. thick, into 
an excavated court 92 ft. long bv 87 
wide. Its depth is now on^ about 
18 ft ; but the bottom is encumbered 
with an accumulation of rabbish. Tho 
walls all round are of the native lock 
hewn smooth. On the western side is 
a vestibule, 89 ft wide, 17 deep, and 
15 high, also hewn in the rock ; the 
open front was originally 27 ft wide, 
but tho sides aro now much broken. It 
was supported by 2 columns in tho 
middle, and apparently a semi-oolumn 
at each side, but these are gone, with 
tho exception of a fragment of one of 
the capitals which depends from the 
architnive. * Along the front extend a 
deep friczo and oomico; tho former 
richly ornamented with clusters of 
grapes, triglyphs, and patorm, altnr- 
natmg over a continuous garland of 
fruit and foliage, which was carried 
down tho sides. Unfortunately, this 
beautiful fn^ado is almost obliterated, 
partly by the tooth of time, but chiefly 
by the hand of man. It has suffered 
much even within the last few years. 

At tho southern side of tho vestibule 
is the entrance to the tomb. Tlie door, 
with its necessaries, is one of the most 
remarkable and ingenious pieces of 
mechanism which £as come down to 
us from antiquity. It deserves attention 
for its own sake, and also as affording 
strong corroborative evidence of the 
identity of tho monument. Tho open- 
ing^is very small, and considerably be- 
low the floor of tho vestibule ; the rock 
around it, too, has been broken and 
dcstroye<l, but enough remains to show 
its plan. Originally tho door could 
only bo approached by a straight sub- 
terranean corriflor, 10 ft long, tho 
ontrnnco to which was by a trap-<loor, 
closely covered with a flag. Tho land- 
ing-place below this trajMloor was on 
the very brink of a well or pit, which 
could only bo avriided by great can- 
tion. Passing this and crawling alon;; 
the low corridor, tho door was found 
to bejsoverod with a heavy circular 
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slab of stone ninnin^ in n gruovo, in- 
clining upwards to tlio left ; tlio door 
could tlius only Ijo movotl from its 
plaoo by mcrnis of a lovc^r jircssing 
from ri. to ]. This would liuvo bucn 
A simple ]mx«SH, biul Uio whole slab 
and gnM>Yu been ex])osed; but tliey 
wore so carefully conccalcil by tlio 
sides of the corridor, that the door 
seemed a piece of tlie solid rock ; and 
there was besides on tlio 1., in a little 
passage, another slubsliduig in another 
groove at right niighis to the door, 
which, being sliot in, served as a bolt 
and made the door immovable. These 
complicated ormngcmcnts, combined 
with the strength of the materiahi, 
rendered the entrance impracticable 
except to tlie initiated. And there 
was in addition on inner door invented 
to serve as a trap to the unwary 
robber. It was a massive slab of stone, 
fitting exactly into the deeply recessed 
oixniing, and so hung upon pivots 
above and below that it yielded to 
pressure from without, but imme- 
diately fell buck into its place on the 
pressure being removed. Should any 
one be so unfortunate as to enter and 
leave tlie door for an instant, his 
fate was sealed ; for it fitted so closely 
into the deep recess tlmt he had no 
))osBible means of pulling it open 
again, The roof of the corridor is 
now broken away, and the corridor 
itself, as well as tiio pit at its origuiol 
cntronoe, nearly filled up with rub- 
bish; but a coreful examination and 
a little excavation lay bare the whole 
puzzl& 

An old derwish is generally at bond 
to guide travellers through the in- 
terior ; but it is always better to bring 
candles, torches, and suitable garments 
from the city, for the vaults uro dark, 
damp, and dirty. 

The first room we enter, after crawl- 
ing through the low door, is an antu- 
ehamber 18| ft. by 19. Its walls, and 
those of all the other aportmcuts, con- 
sist of tliO natural rock hewn smcNtth. 
On tlie B. side are two low doors 
hiding to oUier chambers, and on the 
W. one. The doors wore once closed 
by stone slabs with carvcnl inuicIh, 
hiiutting from within, ap^niruntly on 

[Syria utul PaleitUne,'] 



the same principle as the outer door : 
they uro now broken, and the frag- 
ments lie s(4ittenNl nliout. The fintt 
chamber on the H.E. nietiHun's 11 ft. 
by 12, and has 3 low l<H:nli on the 
eostiTn and the wuno niinilM^r on tiie 
southern side, running hito the walln 
at right angles. Tiio second room 
adjoining is iux>ut 13 ft. sq., and has 3 
recesses on the S., and 3 on the W. ; the 
central ones having higher o]x>nin*;H. 
On the rt. hand of tlio entrancc-d(N>r 
is a small door leading by a Htairca.so 
and inclined plane down to an under- 
chamber, on each of tliree sides of 
which is a largo arched niche, where 
sarcophagi of white marble once stocNl. 
Tlie lid of one almost perfect, and the 
fragments of others, were removed by 
M. de Saulcy, and may be seen in tlio 
museimi of the Louvre. 

The d(K)r on the W. of tlio anfiv 
chamber leads into an apartment 13j^ 
ft. square, apiiarontly one of the must 
important in the whole striuduro. li 
has no h^ss than l(K'.iiIi — 3 on the N., 
3 on the S., and 3 on the W. side ; ilio 
central ones being larger and of a 
dini.'rent form. Passing through the 
eentnd recess on the N., we enter a 
low door, and descend by an hiclined 
plane to another vault, with an arched 
recess opposite the entrance, and one 
on the 1. Here once lay the lid of a 
marble siirc>ophagUri, richly carvcMl with 
wreaths and flowers. M. de Banlcy, 
on seeing it, immeiliately concluded 
that it was the veritable sarcophagus of 
king David, and consequently carried 
it oif to tlie Louvre, where the ciu'ions 
may now see it. 

Over most of the loculi are litdo 
triangular niches for sepulchral lamps ; 
and behind tlie loculi are small cham- 
bers, the openings of whicli seem to 
have been covered by the stone sarco- 
|>hagi. May not these have been in- 
tended to contain such articles of value 
as were usually placxnl in the toinhs 
of persons of distinction ? It wouhl 
seem, also, that the two lower choml>ci'.s 
or vaults were designed os the resting- 
places of the chief jiersonages. Here 
alono were found scnlptureil niiirble 
siireophiigi ; and the yuuMn thoniNeiveH 
were more remote oiitl more <nirefi illy 
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concealed than the others— each in 
fact forming a ganetum. The accom- 
panying pkn will serve to guide 
tho traveller in his explorations, and 
cnablo tho reader to comprehend tho 
above details. It may be worthy of 
notice that each of the sepulchral 
ohanibcrH hns a raiflcd dais, or dmean^ 
roriiied of tho ru<*k, round tho sidi^), 
Hniiiliir to those in some of tho cxoo- 
vatioiiH nt Pctni. 

Tlie first question ono naturally asks 
after completing his examination of 
these tombs is, By whom were they 
constructed, and for whom were they 
intended? It is a singular &ct that 
tliere is not an inscribed stone or 
sculptured device in or around them 
to throw a ray of light on their his- 
tory. In this respect the3r resemble the 
tombs of Petra ; but are widely different 
from those of Egypt, Palmyra, and 
Borne, where not only every monmnent 
and excavation, but every niche, lias 
its record. The notices of them in his- 
tory are few and far from satisfactory. 
It is not strange therefore, that their 
origin and object should be keenly 
<liRmitcd. Almost every writer on Uio 
Holy City, who Inys claim to learn- 
ing and originality, has a theory of 
his own. M. do Baulcy has not only 
*^ dcnionsinitoil thorn " to bo tlie tonibs 
()(' tho kings of Judah ; but he has 
identified the particular loculus of each 
monarch I Mr. Fergusson, on the 
opposite extreme, maintains that*' their 
architecture is nndoubtctlly later than 
the Oliristian oro, and tho slab, which 
<lo Saulcy calls tlio cover of tho sarco- 
phagus of David, is certainly more 
modem than the time of ConetarUine," 
Mr. Williams believes them to be 
the " monuments of Herod," and con- 
siders their splendour and extent en- 
tirely suited to tho magnificent ideas 
of that great monarch, whoso ambition 
it was to be the founder of a dynasty. 
Dr. Schultz identifies them with the 
"Royal Tombs" mentioned by Jo- 
sephus in the Hue of Agrippa's wall. 
And Dr. Bobinson, taking history and 
ancient topographical notices as his 
guides, shows this to be the Tomb of 
Jlelena. I feel inclined to adopt the 
Inst theory; believing that, if the 



arguments in favour of it do not 
amount to abeoluto proof, they at least 
reach the highest degroe of proba- 
bility. But tbe reader shall jnoige for 
himself. 

Helena was the widowed queen of 
Monobazus, king of Adiabene. Having, 
with her son lisatcs, who snooeodod w 
tho throne, boconio a prosdyto to 
Judaism, she fixed her rosidonoe at 
Jorusaloin, where, during tho preva- 
lence of the famine nredioted by 
Agabus, in the days of Claudius Onsar 
(Acts xi. 28), she relieved multitudes 
of tho poor suffering Jews by her un- 
bounded liberality. Having deter- 
mined to end her days in me Holy 
Oity, she prepared her sepulchre dur- 
ing her lifetime, as was then tho 
custom, doubtless intending that her 
son and his family should also bo 
buried in the same place. It so hap- 
pened that slio and her son were con- 
signed to this tomb at the same time. 
May not their remains have been 
placed in those marble sarcophagi, tho 
fragments of which were lately to be 
seeyi in the two lower vaults ? 

The tomb of Helena is thrice men- 
tioned by Josephus— onco as marked 
by 8 p3rramids, at a distance of 8 stadia 
from the city ; again, as opposite to tlio 
gnto near which Titus first approadicd 
tho city on tho N. ; and lastly, in tlio 
description of Agrippa's wall as given 
above (§ 88). The references may be 
seen in the Bib, Bee. i. p. 8G2. Tho 
pyramids probably resembled thoso 
which surmount some of the tombs at 
Petra, and may have stood over tho 
fa9ade. They were still here in the 
time of Eusebius, who mentions them 
as (TT^Xai 8ia^Keif . Jerome describes 
their position with some little definite- 
ness. He states that, as Paula ai>- 
proached the city from the N., the 
mausoleum of Helena lay on Uie 1. 
Tho ancient northern road is still 
here, passing close on the W. of these 
tombs, and we know from other in- 
cidental notices that Paula came to 
the city by it Thus then the tomb of 
Helena, according to Jerome and Euse- 
bius, lay E. of the road, 8 stadia from 
the city, and this accords with tlic 
position of the excavations above de- 
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scribed. Tho pyramids, indeed, are 
gone ; and we could not expect them 
to have remained, since the rock-hewn 
fa^e is well-nigh destroyed. But 
there is still a s&>ngor argument for 
their identity in a description given 
by tho Greek writer Pausoiiias in tho 
2nd centy. <* In speaking of the sepul- 
chres ho liad soon, ho mentions two as 
being worthy of particular admiration, 
viz. tliat of king Muiuolus in Ofuria, 
and that of Udena at Jerusalem, This 
lattor ho describes as remarkable for 
its door, which was of tlio same rock, 
and was so contrived that, when tho 
lotuming year brought round a par- 
tioular day and hour, it then openea by 
moans of mechanism alone, and after a 
short time closed again ; had ono tried 
to open it at another time, he must first 
have broken it with violence.*' It is 
impossiblo not to recognise in this 
account tho mechanism of iho external 
door as abovo describeil. Doubtless 
tho secret 0f its construction was care- 
fully preserved, and many £Eibles circu- 
hited regarding it. Tho present state 
of the doorway shows that the latter 
part at least of Fausanias's statement 
was true, and that it had to be broken 
ere an entrance could be secured. 
Though the tomb of Helena was one of 
the most celebrated monuments about 
Jerusalem during the first four cen- 
turies of our era, it was overlooked 
from that time till near tlie close of 
tlio 16th centy., when it was brought 
into notice again under the name 
which it still bears, *' The Tombs of 
the Kings." 

Be Saulcy, in his Terre SainUy i. 
345, seq., has given an interesting 
account of a thorough exploration of 
this catacomb. Ho laid biiru agmiid 
staircaso in tlio outer court ; ho found 
tliat tlicro is an accmnulatiou of rub- 
bish in tho inner court before the 
facade, to the depth of 16 ft. ; ho dis- 
covered in the ante-chamber an im- 
mense number of terra cotta urns, vases, 
and lamps, apparently Roman, two or 
tliroo small vases of oriental alabaster, 
some stone ooffisrs, and a few gold orna- 
ments. He also opened a cliamber 
hitlierto luiknown, and found in it a 
plain stone sarcophagus, inside which 



was a skeleton in good preservation, 
but on being touch^ it crumbled to 
dust. On the side of the sarcophagus 
is an inscription in two lines, eight 
letters in each line. He states, and 
apparently with truth, that the inscri]>- 
tion is bilingual— tho upper an<l older 
in Synao; tlio lower in Hebrew. Ho 
gives it as follows in Hebrew : — 

" Sarah Queen." 

The sarcophagus and most of the luns, 
&o., aro now in the Louvre. 

Detailed descriptions of thcso tombs 
may be seen in Do Saulo/s Journey 
round the Dead Sea, ii. 134, Bc^. ; Tobler, 
Topographie von Jeraaalem, ii. 276, sq. ; 
Thrupp, Jeruwiem, 246, sq. 

TJie Tombs of the JudflM.— Con- 
tinuing up tho valley of Johoshaphnt 
for i m., we strike tho iMitli loading to 
Nowby Samwil, following which i m. 
farther, we have some 40 paces on our 
rt., the Tombs of the Judges. As wo 
approach them wo observe that tho 
rodcs on each side of tiio road are 
filled with ordinary sepulchres; but 
the so-called Tombs of the Judges aro 
more extensive and more elaborately 
finished than any of the others — 
in fact, they are among the most 
interesting sepulchral monuments 
around tho Holy City. To examino 
them fully it is necessary to bring 
candles or torches. The entrance faces 
the W., and has an open vestibule, 
13 ft. by 9 ; the sides and architravo 
ornamented with a plain moulding, and 
tlie latter surmounted by a curious 
pediment, with flowers and tracery 
snrroniiding a torch, luid having niso a 
torch at uiicii angh). Tii tho iNick wnll 
of tlio vestibule is a narrow iVnyr simi- 
larly ornamented, opening into tho 
main chamber, 20 ft. by 19, and 8 ft. 
high. On its N. side are two tiers of 
loculi ; seven in the lower and six in 
tho upper tier. On the 1. of tho door is 
one loculus. The centre of the S. wall 
is pierced by a door opening into a 
room 8 ft. square, containing three 
loculi on each of its three sides, with 
an arched niche or shelf over thom. 
In tlio E. wall of the main chamber is 
II 2 
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niioUior door leading into a rliambcr 
Himilar to tbai on tho S., but with two 
tiers of loculi. At the N.E ougle of 
tiio mnin ohnmber a flight of steps 
hnds down to two vaults with loculi 
and niches. In this sepulchre there 
are between 60 and 70 receptacles for 
bodies; and thcro may porhops bo 
others still unexplored. Beautiful 
detailed plans and sections are given in 
Williams's *Hdly City; 2nd ed., vol. ii. 
Dr. Kobinson says he has been able 
to find no notice of these tombs enrlier 
than tho time of Gotovious (a.d. 1598), 
who gives them no name. Sandys, in 
1011, rails them tlie Sepulchres of the 
rrophcts. Quaresmins first ilescribes 
them under their present nnmo, and 
refers them to the Hebrew Judges of 
the Old Testament. But tho name, 
liowever it originated, more probably 
had reference to the Judges of the San- 
hedrim ; and WBS applied in conse- 
quence of the fancied correspondence 
of tho number of locidi with the num- 
bc»r of members composing that tri- 
bunal. 

Other TVmtlw may bo soon along tlio 
high gromid N. of the above, some of 
whicli would repay the time and 
trouble of a tliorough exploration. One 
of peculiar interest wns discovered a 
few years ago by Dr. Barclay, and a 
Hketch and plan of it are given in 
Bertlett's 'Jerusalem Beoinled: It 
is situated about | m. N.£. of the 
Tombs of the Judges, and is sur- 
rounded by extensive foundations and 
the remains of a considerable town, 
called by the Arabs El^Muaahny, 
The ruins cover the two sides of a 
ravine which falls into Wady Beit 
Hantna from the B., and omong them 
are some fragments of columns of an 
• immense size. But tho most interest- 
ing moniunent in tho place is one of 
the large tombs. In front is an ir- 
regular Area excavated in the limestone 
rock, at one side of which is an open 
porch whose walls are cut in tlie Jew- 
ish bevelled style, to resemble masonry ; 
and most of this cutting is int)erf<«t 
preservation. A round-nrchcu door 
opens on a largo chamber in whose 
sides are the usual loculi for bodies ; 



and beyond it is another smnllcr cham- 
ber. This tomb is unquestionably 
Jewish ; and from its uniouo style of 
ornament is highly interesting. 

The Tomb or Monument of Herod is 
twice named by Josephus ; firs^ when 
Titus intended to break up his camp 
on Scopus, and approach nearer tiio 
city, it is said that *'he stationed a 
body of men, horse and foot, to check 
the sallies of the enemy, and employed 
the main body of his army in leveUing 
the intervening ground as far as tho 
walls." He swept away tho garden- 
walls, hedges, and fruit-trees, filled un 
hollows and chasms, removed emi- 
nences; '*and thus tlio whole space 
from Scopus to the Monumenle ofHerody 
adjacent to what is called the Serpent's 
Pool, was reduced to a level." {B» J. 
V. 8, 2.) At first sight it might appear 
that tho ground smken of as having 
been levelled was ttiat between Scopus 
and tho neighbouring wall on tiie N. of 
tho city ; and that, tliereford; the monii- 
inoiits of Ilemd worn somowhero near 
tho N.E. angle. But a glanco at tho 
nature of tho ground, and an examina- 
tion of other incidental statements of 
Josephus, show plainly enough that 
this was not the section kvelled. 
Immediately on tho S. of Scopus runs 
the valley of Jehosliaphat, and along 
its southern brow, as has been^ seen, 
was built the wall of Bczetha! No 
general would^ therefore, select sudi 
a site for his camp, or oomraenco 
his approaches from such a quarter, 
especially while ho could find open 
and level ground a little farther W. 
But from a subsequent chapter of 
Josephus we learn that when the level- 
ling process was completed and the 
placo prepared, Titus encamped with 
one division ojinosite the N* W* comer 
of the citv ; whilo tho other division 
extended itself down as far as the front 
of HinpicuR. As the space which 
Titus levelled for tho camp oxt(mdo<l 
from Scopus on tho one side to tlio 
monuments of Herod on tho other, tiio 
latter must have been situated some- 
where W. of Hippicus ; and as tho 
monuments are said to have been near 
tlio Sorpent^B Pool, this can be no other 
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than the Uppor Pool, now Birkot ol- 
Mamilla, wnioh, lui wu luivu nftou, Noliu- 
miah calls the Dragon WeU (ii. 1». 
8co § 47). And J<N«)phiu*B iKXSoud 
notice of lIcKMrM nionuiauat uhows 
tliat it must huvo 1x)un W. of the city 
and near this Hpot (^. J, v. 12, 2). A 
tthort diHtanco S. of tho uppor pool 
niav be fsoon nemo largo muiMOH of riib- 
biHii and ruinH, covering a few HCpul- 
chral oaves howu in the rock. These 
Dr. Schultz supposes to be the remains 
of tlie monuments of Henxl ; and their 
])osition answers well to tliu notices of 
Josophiis. 

The GroUo of Jeremidli, is situated 
on the southern side of tho rocky hill, 
a short distance N.E. of the Damascus 
f livte. It is a huge rude cave excavated 
in the rock, and appears to be a section 
of an- old quarry. Dr. Schultz sug- 
gests that it may be the monument of 
Alexander Jannieus, described by Jose- 
phus as in front of An tenia (//. /. v. 7, 
M). Deside it is another aivo, latterly 
im%\ HH a reservoir. A llight of stops 
hown in tlie rock leads down to a 
t'.hamber with a vaidted roof sup|X)rted 
by a massive pillar, and from this 
another flight of steps descends to a 
much more spacious cave, vaulted in 
like manner. The walls and piers are 
covered, in botli caves, with a thick 
coating of cement. 



§ 49. Otheb Ancient Sites. 

The FuUera* Fidd is mentioned in 
the Old Testament twice ; first, where 
luaiah is instructed to go forth to meet 
Aliaz ** at the end of the conduit of the 
upper pool in the highway of the 
fulWg field" (Isa. vii. 3); and again, 
where Babshakeh and his companions 
** stood by the conduit of tho umjcr 
{lool in the highway of tho fuller's 
field " (2 Kings xviii. 17 ). The upijcr 
imol is well known (§ 47). Near it tlie 
fuUen, ** cleansers of woollen gannents," 
iipnarontlv plied their tnule, and spread 
out tho Clothes to dry alongside tlio 
roa4l leaih'ng past the pool from the 
W. gate of tho city to Yftfa. On 



this highway Italishakoh stooil when 
he doliv(T(Ml Jiis haughty message to 
the servants of llezekiah. 

The Camp of the Auijriana is another 
site of some im{K>rtauce, l)eing men- 
tioned by Joseplnis as tho place where 
Titus pitched his own camn within the 
now city, after having brukun through 
the 3rtl or outer wall {B. X v. 7, 3). 
Dr. Schultz identifies it with the " high- 
way of tho fuller's field," because that 
there Babshakeh ''the Asai/riau stood. 
It does not appear, however, that Riil>- 
shakcli addressed the |H3oplo un tlie 
wall from the midst of his camp ; nor 
is it likely he would place his camp so 
near the city. When Titus had fully 
reconnoitred Jerusalem, he pitched his 
camp, as has been seen, on the high 
ground to tlie N. W., opposite tlie 
great tower of Pscphinus, ' and from 
that side it appears he made his prin- 
cipal attack, and finally carried the 
wall. An (examination of the nature of 
the groiuid, and of the line of the 2nd 
wall, will show at once wlicre a skilfitl 
geuend would most proUibly establish 
his head-quarters to direct tlie ap- 
proaches against the latter wall. The 
rising ground N.W. of the Damasciis 
gate seems by far the most advantage- 
ous ; and here we may safely locate the 
** OEunp of the Assyrians." 



6. Christian Antiquities. 

§ 50. The Holy Sepulchre.— Gould 
we only guarantee the genuineness of 
the site, no sj^t in Jerusalem would 
be more deeply interesting than the 
Holy Sepulclire; but fortunately, or 
unfortunately, it is impossible to give 
a g^uarantee. The arguments in favour 
of it are so questionable, and those 
against it so strong, that no unpre- 
judiced mind can at h:ust feel satis- 
fied in believing it. This is not the 
place for considering the subject at 
length, or even for an attempt U> un- 
ravel the tangled muss of Muitroversy 
which it has occasioned. Those who 
desire to see all that can ho advanced 
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in favour of its identity m^ lead Kr. 
Williams's Eoly CUy, and De Yofftid's 
JeruBolem; and tlioso who wish to 
know nil iho argumonls n^nst it may 
Blndy iho liemarcHieM of l>r. Ilobinson, 
and the various works of Mr. Fergus- 
Hon. On this, os on otlier points con- 
nected with tne ancient topography of 
Jcriisalemy I have formed my own 
opinion from repeated personal examin- 
ation of the localities and a careful 
Htudy of authorities. These opinions I 
respectfully present to the reader and 
traveller, while calling their attention 
to the objects, and referring to authori- 
ties. 

The argument for the identity of the 
Holy Sepulchre turns mainly on the 
solution of two questions— one topo- 
graphical, the other hittoricoL We 
know from Scripture that our Lord was 
crucified "without the gate" of Jeru- 
salem (Heb. xiii. 12), "niffh to the 
city ** (John xix. 20), at a place called 
Gdgdka, "the ploce of a skuU" 
(Matt xxvii. 83), and apporonUyincar 
or beside some public thoroughfare 
(Matt xxvii. 89). We also know that 
tiio sepulchre in which His body was 
laid was "hewn out of the rock'* 
(Mark xv. 4G), in a garden at the place 
of the cniciflxion (John xix. 41. 42). 
This is all we know of tlio position or 
character of the tomb from contempo- 
raneous history ; but this is enough to 
BUgscst doubts and serious difficulties 
to the mind of every inquiring visitor 
to Jerusalem, regarding the identity of 
the present site. The Ghurch of the 
Sepulchre, within whose area a host of 
holy places are found grouped together, 
is nir within the present walls. Still, 
if we could prove that it lay toilhout 
the 2nd wM of the ancient city, it 
might be genuine; though even then 
it would be doubtful ; for it is imques- 
tionabl^ &r within the 8rd wall, built 
by Agnnpa onlv 11 years subsequent to 
the crucifixion, to enclose a large suburb 
that had gradually extended beyond 
the 2nd wall (§ 88). The words " nigh 
to the city" could scarcely be inter- 
preted within i/is nilmrhB, But if the 
views stated above (§ 87) regarding the 
position of Akra and the line of the 
2nd wall be correct, then the Oh. of the 



Sepulchre falls within the andent 

The 2nd waU oommonood at iho gato 
Gennatli, in ilio northern wall of Siion. 
This ^to, as has been seen, was near 
Hippicus. From thence the wall ran 
northward so as to include the pool of 
Hezekiah. Ancient foundations of 
bevelled stones are still seen near the 
Latin convent, just within the present 
wall, and again at the Damascus gate. 
It cannot, of course, be demonstrated 
that these belonged to the 2nd wall ; 
but it is higlily probable they did ; and 
if so, then the Gh. of the Sepulchre 
neither indudes the place of Christ's 
crucifixion, nor of His burial. Most of 
those who maintain the genuineness of 
the present sepulchre remove Akra 
fr^m oedde Zion to the ridge extend- 
ing from the Horam to the Grotto of 
Jeremiah; and make the 2nd wall 
start from a point half way between 
the dtadel and the Haram, run N. 
along the covered bazaar until it just 
dears the E. end of the Gh. of iho 
Sepulchre, then turn a little to the W. 
so as to include the andent foundations 
around the Damascus gate. Granting 
that such a line were supported by any 
probable evidence, it would yet not bo 
very easy to believe that such a sin- 
gular angle as is thus made to nm into 
the very heart of the ancient city 
should have been wholly free from 
buildings, and used as a place of ordin- 
ary scn)ulture, so late as we time of the 
Grudnxion ; and thai onlv 11 years 
afterwards Agrippa should nave round 
it necessary to buUd a wall a quarter of 
a nUle beyond it, so as to indude the 
suburbs. 

The Hietorical Evidence, — ^No one 
will deny that the apostles and disci- 
ples of our Lord, who dwelt in Jeru- 
salem, knew ilie place where their 
Master was crucified, and the tomb 
where He was buried ; but there is no 
evidence in the New Testament that 
these places were in any way honoured. 
On the contrary, the whole spirit of 
Uie Gospel of Onrisi— the whole writ- 
I ings and teachings of the Apostles- 
tended to withdraw men from an 
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attadunont to times, places, and phy- 
sical objoots, and to load them to wOr- 
slidp a Bpiritoal God in snirit and in 
troth, wherever they could conveni- 
ently assemble. The constant theme 
of Paul's preaching was the death and 
rosnrroction of our Lord ; but though 
lio laboured and wrote for 20 years 
after thew events occurred, and though 
ho visited Jerusalem more than once 
during that time, he docs not make 
the slightest allusion to the ioenea 
of those events, or to the initru- 
tneni of tlie Saviour's passion. It is 
pretty dearly established, too, that the 
Apostle John wrote his Gospel towards 
the dose of the 1st centy., or from 60 
to 70 years after the Gracifixion, and 
yet ho only alludes to the sepulchre in 
gcnend terms. It is thus sufficiently 
npINurent that in the apostolic age no 
importance was attached, no honour 
givon, to the holy places. In the year 
A. D. 70 the city was captured, burned, 
and all destroyed with the exception 
fif a section of the wall of Zion. The 
Ghristians had previously fled to Pella, 
on the £. of the Jordan, and the time 
of their return is uncertain. The dty 
was rebuilt by Hadrian a.d. 132 ; was 
captured and held by the rebel Jews 
sliortly after ; was retaken about a.d. 
135, strongly fortified, and adorned 
with temples,by the Romans. During 
all this time, both under Jewish and 
Boman rule, the Ghristians only lived 
on sufferance ; circumstances were not 
thus very favourable for preserving tlie 
knowlec^ of places to which the in- 
spired apostles had attached no im- 
portance, or for giving them honour 
to which the spirit of their religion 
was opposed. 

It is not, in fact, until the 4th centy., 
or about 300 years after the Gracifixion, 
that wo find any reference in hUlory to 
the site of the Holy Bopulehro. Eusc- 
bius informs us, in language somewhat 
extravagant, **tliat impious men, or 
rather the whole race of demons 
through the agency of impious men, 
had kkbourod to deliver over that illus- 
trious monument of immortality (the 
Holy Sepulchre) to darkness and 
oblivion''^ (Vita Gonstan. iii. 26.) 
They had covered the sepulchre, it 



seems, with earth brouglit from other 
places, and had erected over it a temple 
of Venus. Jerome, writing towards 
the close of the 4th centy., is more ex- 
plicit than Eusobius, as ho informs us 
that the temple of Yemis was built by 
Hadrian ; that a marble stutue of the 
goddess was set up on the rock of the 
Gross, and an image of Jupiter over 
the place of the Resurrection. Socrates, 
writing 50 years later, is more explicit 
still, for after telling tlie same story ho 
adds, " Those who foUowoil the fuith 
of Ghrist, after his deatli, rendered to 
that monument (tlie scimldiru) the 
highest honour" (Hist. Keel. i. 17). 
Sozomen, a still later autlior, adds that 
the enemies of Gliristianity set up this 
statue of Venus m order that Ghristians 
who came to worship at the scpiUdiro 
might have the appearance of worsliii>- 

Eing that goddess (//. K ii. 1). It will 
observed how entirely opimiscnI these 
statements are to the language of the 
apostles and the spirit of their teach- 
ing. Even supposing we admit their 
accuracy, and grant that Hadrian knew 
the trae sites of Golgotha and Uic 
sepulchre, it is not easy to imagiuu 
what object the emperor could have 
hod in thus insulting an obscure sect. 
His design, as history tells us, in 
establishing his new dty of Elicit was 
to insult the Jews, from whom the 
Ghristians were at that time clearly 
distinguished. There are other cir- 
cumstances, however, which seem to 
cast greater doubt on the testimony of 
these historians. 

Eusebius, after stathig how impious 
men and demons had combined to 
deliver over the sepulchre to darkness 
and oblivion, informs us that the 
emperor Gonstantine, ^ not without a 
divine admonition, the Saviour hiiuHolf 
prompthig him," Ixicame d(»irous <»r 
performing " a glorious work " in Pales- 
tine, by beautifying and renileriiig 
sacred the place of the rcHurroclioii of 
our Lord (Vit. Goiist. iii. 20, seq.). 1 lo 
caused tlie sanctuary of Venus to l)o 
removed, the earth uud stones to be 
cast aside, and tlie holy cave laitl liare. 
It was then purified and udorned with 
splendid buildings. The euii>cror in 
his letter to Alaoarius, tlie bishois 
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Hi)cak8 of the disoovory of " Uic sign of 
the Saviour's most saorecl passion, 
wliich liad so long been hidden below 
tlio ground/' as '* a miracle beyond the 
capacity of man sufficiently to cele- 
brate, or even to comprehend." The 
buildings were compfotod nud dedi- 
cated in the 30th year of his reign, 
A. D. 835. On this occasion a council 
of bishops was couvoiumI by his order 
from all tlio provinces of the emnire, 
first at Tyre and tlicn at Jerusalem. 
Among these was Eusebins himself, 
who took a prominent part in the 
solemnities, and delivered several 
jHiblic discourses in the Holy City. 
8uch is the substance of Eusebius's 
account, and he was an eyewitness of 
tho facts he records. It is somewhat 
remarkable, however, to find the his- 
torians who wrote in the succeeding 
centy. far more full in their details, 
and yet diiforing considerably from 
him as to the leading facts. They all 
state that it was Helena, Constantino's 
mother, who wns directwl by divine 
iutcrpositton to search for and discover 
the Holy Scpulclire, the true Cross, and 
the several minute localities of the 
8aviour*s crucifixion and burial. On 
her arrival at Jerusalem she instituted 
inquiries among tho inhabitants ; and, 
after a long and difficult search, found 
tho 8epul<mre, and by its side three 
cro$$cSy with the tablet bearing tho in- 
scription I As the tablet was separ- 
ated from the cross, they were unable 
for the moment to identify that on 
which the Saviour suffered, imtil the 
wisdom of Macarius suggested an in- 
fallible test. A noble lady of Jeru- 
salem lay sick of an incurable disease ; 
tho three crosses were presented to her 
in succession : the two first produced 
no effect ; but, at the approach of the 
third, she opened her eyes, recovcreil 
her strength, and sprang from her bed 
in perfect health! Such proof was 
considered irresistible. According to 
these later writers, also, it was Helena, 
and not Constantino, who caused the 
church to be erected and the Holy 
Places adorned. (Socrates H. E. i. 
17; Sozom. if. E. U. 1, 2; Theod. 
Jf, E, i. 18.) 
I Jiavo given the uIjovc 8Uninmry to 



{mt tho reader in possession of tho 
eading statements found in the earliest 
historians about the dedication of tho 
Holy Places, and tlie founding of tho 
Church of tho Sepulchre. It will not 
fail to strike the student of history 
that tho main object of all theso 
writers evidently is to impress devout 
Christians with the identity of the 
sites fixed by Constantino or Helena ; 
and tliat tlioy are not over scrupulous 
as to tho moans they employ. Divine 
intimations, miraculous tests, and 
doubtful stories about the precise loca- 
tion of idol statues, are all adduced ui 
evidence, and gradually embellished 
with graphic details as time advances. 
Eusebius s faint outline, sketched fircrni 
nature on the spot, becomes a full and 
glowing picture under tho pencil of 
Theodoret. 

It cannot be doubted, however, thnt 
at the time specified a sepulchre wqh 
exposed to view, a cross "Invented," 
and a ch. erected upon the spot where 
the Church of tlio Sepulchre now 
stands. More than this it is some- 
what bold to affirm, and somewhat 
difficult to believe. Tho sepulchro is 
minutely described by Eusebius as a 
cave hewn in the rock, which projects 
alx)vo the level ground (Tlieoph., p. 
199). In tho Jerutalem Itinerary (a.d. 



it is said to be a crypl, a stone's 
throw from the "little hill of Gol- 
gotha" iltin. Hieroi,, p. 694). Cyril, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, writing a few 
years later, speaks of an outer cave 
which was removed when the sepulchre 
was dedicated {Cateeh, xiv. 9). Arculf 
in tlie 7th centy. gives a very clear 
account of its appearance at that 
time:— "Within (tlie church), on the 
N. side, is the tomb of our Lord hewn 
out of the same rock, 7 feet in length, 
and rising 8 pabns above the ^lor. 
This tomb is broad enough to hold one 
mail lying on his ba(£, and has a 
raised division in the stone to sepa- 
rate his legs. The ontranoe is on tho 
S. side. £itemally the stone of the 
rock remains in its original state, and 
still exhibits the marks of the work- 
men's tools ; its oolour is not uniform, 
but appears to bo a mixture of white 
and rwl" {Ifohn's Early IhuvcU, p. 
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In position and general features, the 
sepulchre corresponds, so far as one 
can see it, with these descriptions; 
but as it is almost wholly covered with 
marble, it 14 im]Kissiblu to toll whether 
the mitund rt)ck romuius. 

Whatever opink»n may bo formed as 
to the genuineness of the sepulchre, 
and all the ** Holy Places " round it, 
overy truvollor will wish to visit 
them. I shiill, thoroforo, describe the 
places in tletail, after giving a brief 
historical sketch of the building which 
contains them. 

Uidoricdl Sketch 0/ tlte Churdi.-- 
The grrnip of buildings erected by 
command of Ck)nstiuitiue was com- 
menced in A.D. 326, and dedicated in 
335. Euscbius describes these build- 
ings, but so briefly and vaguely that 
he is scarcely intelligible. The " sa- 
cked cave" was first ornamented witli 
1x3iiutiful columns and other decora- 
tions. Modem writers have supposcil 
that the ledge of rock in the face of 
which, they think, the tomb was ex- 
cavated was first cut away so as to 
leave the latter an isolated monolith ; 
but for this supposition tliere is no 
evidence. £usebius's words are even 
opposed to it, for he observes, " It wos 
nstouishing to see this rock standing 
out erect and alone on level land, and 
having but one cave within it" Had 
there heen any extensive excavation 
then made around it, he (*ould not 
Imvo thus written. Around the tomb 
lui a iondum was an open paved area, 
with cloisters on the N., W., and S. — 
probably oorresix)iidlng with the form 
ami circuit of the present Botunda. 
On the E. stood a great Basilica, ob- 
long, with double aisles un ouch side. 
A vaulted apse, sui)i)orted by 12 co- 
lumns with silver capitals, occupied 
the centre of the W. end ; while oi>- 
INisito to it on the £. was u triple door- 
way. The interior was ornamented 
with costly marbles, and the ceiling 
with sculptured panels richly gilt. 
To this church was given the name 
MaHyrioKf as standing on the place of 
our Baviour's passion ; and the chapel 
at the s(;])ulcnro was calle<l the Anas- 



taaia or ^ Besurrection." In front of 
tlie basilica was an open court sur- 
rounded by cloisters, ojiening by a 
great door and portico nito the mar- 
kot-pliux) on the E. The only *^ Holy 
Places" identified during the i)oriod 
these buildings stixxl were the sei>ul- 
chre and Golgotha. A full description, 
accompanied by plans, of the build- 
ings erecteil by Ciiiistivnthie, may bo 
seen in Professor Wdlis's Eiaayy in tho 
2nd vol. of Williams's Holy City. The 
plans and dniwings are, of course, only 
conjectural. 

The Miu'tyrion of Clonstantino was 
destroyed by the Porsiuus in the yctir 
614 (Gibbon, xlvi. ; Eut^chus, ii. p. 
212, aq,); but was rebmlt about 16 
yra. later, principally through the 
activity of Modcstus, superior of the 
convent of Theodosius, who acted as 
agent during the captivity of the pi- 
triarch. Tho buildings were now 
erected on a different plan, partly from 
want of funds, and partly to occom- 
motlate the additional ** Holy Places " 
tliat were gmdually growutg up round 
the sepulchre. The fullest account of 
these buildings is given by Arculf, 
who visited Jerusalem in the end of 
the 7th centy. Around the sepulchre 
was a spacious Rotunda, with a dome 
sup[)ortcd on 12 massive columns. 
This was avllod the AhohUuvi. Ad- 
joining, on the N., was the qmidnmgu- 
lar ch. of St. Mary, Another eh. was 
built over Golgotha ; and tho precise 
spot on which tho <!roHS stoo<l was 
marked by a silver cross let into the 
rock. In an adjoining apse were 
placed the silver cup which our Lonl 
used when he instituted tho Eucha- 
rist, and the sponge which the soldiers 
had filled with vinegar and pre- 
sented to Him on tho cross. These 
Arculf saw and devoutly kissed. On 
the eastern side of Golgotha stood the 
Basil ict\ of Oonstauthie, — so callcil 
then, but now known as the cha^x^l of 
Helena — ''located over the place where 
tlie cross of our Lord, with the other 
two crosses of the thieves, was found, 
by the gift of the Lord, after 233 yrs. 
liietween these two churches (continues 
Arculf) is that celebrated spot where 
Abraham the patriarch erected au 
u il 
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altar for the sacrifice of Isaac/' Arculf 
saw some other singular relics, and 
among them the spear that pierced the 
Saviour's side, broKcn in two and caro- 
fitlly deposited in the portico of the 
Mnrtyrion. Ho observed also " a lofty 
column in the holy places to the N., 
which at midday at the summer sol- 
Hlicn costs no shiulow, thus proving 
that it stands in the centre of the 
m)Th\"—Eariy TraveU in PtdeOine^ 
pp. 2, a 

Those structures were aealn de- 
stroyed by the mad khalif Hftkim 
in the year 1010, and were not re- 
built till 1048. BcBWulf, an English 
monk who followed the crusaders to 
Palestine, and visited Jerusalem about 
1103, gives a long description of the 
groups of buildings then standing 
round the Holy Sepulchre; from which 
it appears that the Rotunda and the 
churcnes of Golgotha and of the Gross, 
were onlv in part restored, while 
several other chapels were added. A 
whole host of new holy places are also 
lucntionod and described. These in- 
clude the prison in which our Lord 
was incarcerated; the column to which 
He was bound when scourged; the 
place where Ho was stripped by the 
soldiers; the sjwt where the purple 
robe was put on Him ; the place where 
the soldiers cast lots for His raiment ; 
the rent in the rock made by the 
earthquake; the place where Adam 
was raised from the dead ; the place 
where the Lord's body was wrapped in 
the linen clothes ; the spot where the 
Lord indicated with His own hand 
the centre of the world; the place 
wliero He appeared to Mary Magda- 
lene ; an<l tlie place where tne Virgin 
Htnod diuring the crucifixion I (iJarhj 
!ZVawfo, pp. 37, 38). 

Such was the stato of the buildings 
when tlie crusaders took Jerusalem m 
1099. During their nde all wa« re- 
modelled, and many new shrines 
added. The Rotunda was in part 
rebuilt ; and a ch. with nave, aisles, 
and transept erected on its eastern 
Hide, on the site of Constantine's Basi- 
lica. The western fa9ade, including 
the present doorway and tower, was 
also built, with the chapel over Gol- 



gotha. The roof of the Rotunda is 
said to have been oonstruoted of oedar 
beams. 

The buildings round the Church of 
the Sepulchre remained in the stato in 
which the crusaders left them, with 
the exception of some slight repairs, 
till the year 1808, when they were 
partly destroyed by ihra The flro 
broke out in the chapel of the Armo- 
nians, in a gallery on the S. side of 
the Riotunda, during the night of Oct 
12th. The roof of the Rotunda fell in 
upon the sepulchre, but the latter, 
though crushed without, was uninjurea 
withm. The marble columns which 
supported the great dome were cal- 
cined, and the walls injured. The fire 
then caught the ch. on the E., de- 
stroying the roof and some marble 
columns at the E. end of the nave, the 
triforium gallery, and all the altars, 
images, and pictures. The cupola was 
rent in two, out the piers and arches 
supporting it remained. The Chapel 
of the Elevation of the Cross on Gol- 
gotha was also burnt, with some 
wooden buildings formerly attached 
to it. The tower, the western fa^e, 
the chapel of Helena, the aisle sur- 
rounding the ch., and the chapel and 
buildings of the Latins on tho N., 
were saved. It is not very easy, how- 
ever, to aflccrtain precisely the amount 
of damage done, owing to the difibmnt 
accounts given by different sects and 
the curious fact that both Greeks 
and Latins describe with much exulta- 
tion tho ravages of the fire on tho 
Holy Places of their opi)onent8, con- 
trasting this with the miraculous man- 
ner in which their own wore left 
unscatlied. 

It was not without much difiiculty 
and long negotiations that permission 
was obtained from tho Porte to rebuild 
the ch. At lost tho work was com- 
pleted, and tho new ch. as it now 
stands was consocrated in 1810. Tlie 
architect was a Greek named Com- 
mencs from Mitylene. 

The singular theory of Mr. Fergus- 
son, which has been set forth with so 
much earnestness and defended with 
so much determination, is as follows :— 
Tho building now known as tho 
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''Domo of tho Hock," is ilio identical 
Church of tho AnaMtajM^ erected by 
Constantino over tlio tomb of our 
Lord. Tho Battilica oonnooted with 
it stood in tho Haram. west of the 
Qolden Gateway, which formed its 
propylnum. UlieDauilica was entirely 
destroyed by. Hakem; but the Anas- 
tasis was spared through the respect 
of tho Muslcms for tho tomb of Christ. 
The Christians afterwards transferred 
the site of the Scpuldire firom its real 
place to the spot now shown. The 
manner and cause of this transfer 
Mr. Fergussou thus states: — ^''It is 
well known that a fuiious persecution 
of the Cliristians was carried on at 
the cud of the 10th conty. Their great 
Basilica was destroyed, their tomb 
appropriated ; they were driyen from 
the city, and dared not approach the 
Holy Places under pain of death. As 
tlio ponocution rufuxud a few crept 
back to their old quarter of the city, 
and there most naturally built them- 
selves a ch. in which to celcbrato Uio 
Httcred mysteries of Eiistor. It is not 
uocenary to assume fraud in this pro- 
ceeding Being in tho city 

and so near the spot, it was almost 
imnossiblo but that it should event- 
ually come to bo assumed that instead 
of a simulated it was the true sepul- 
chre, and it would have required more 
than human virtue on the part of tho 
priests if they hod midcccived the 
unsuspecting pilgrims, whose faith 
and liberality were no doubt quickened 
by the assumption. Had the Chris- 
tians never recovered the city, the 
difference would never have been dis- 
covered in the dark ages ; but when 
unexpectedly those who hod knelt and 
prayoid as pilgrims, cume back as 
armed men, and actually possessed 
the city, it was either necessary to 
confess the deception or to persevere 
in it : and, as was too often the case, 
tlie latter course was pursued, and 
hence all the subsequent confusion." 
Mr. Fergusson's theory was first sot 
forth in nis Enay on the Topograpliy 
ofJerutaJem; then in Smith's Diet, of 
tM Bible, s.v. Jeruadlem. It has since 
boon defended in several pomiihlets. 
The theory has been elaborately met 



in Williams's Holy City; and more 
recently in articles in the Edinlniryh 
Retfiew, cxii. ; and BibUotlieoa SacrUy 
vols, xxiii. and xxiv. 



DsSCBIFnON OF THE CUUBCII AND ITS 
VARIOUS ShUINES. 

We are now prepared for a dctailctl 
description of this interesting struc- 
ture — for interesting it is, whatever 
opinion may be formed about the 
genuineness of its sliriucs. There uit) 
few Christian men who could appiYNieh 
the place even supposed to be the 
tomb of the Saviour without feclin«^8 
of deepest solemnity and awe; but 
there are fewer still who could bear to 
look without feelings of righteous in- 
dignation on a host of the most Inifo- 
fueed iuqjostures clustered round tlio 
spot where the God of TruU^ once 
appeared in the flesh. 

We reacli the soutlieni,and now the 
only, entrance of thu Oluircli of the 
Sepulchre, by a narrow, crooked street, 
sometimes called Palmer Street. Aftur 
descending a flight of rude ste^js we 
come to a small open [laved ooiu't, 
along whose side, as we go down into 
it, wo observe the bases of a row of 
columns, which probably at one time 
supportcMi cloisters. licccnt excava- 
tions by Capt Wilson have shown that 
underneath this coiurt is a crypt witli 
circular arches of high antiquity. On 
the W. side are 2 chapels, with pro- 
jecting apses, built before Uie age of 
the crusades. The first is dedicated 
to St. James, the brother of our Lord, 
of whom tradition says that *4ie cele- 
brated mass and was consecrated here." 
The second avos originally called tlio 
Chapel of the Trinity. It is now 
named the Church of the Ointment- 
bearers, also the Church of the Forty 
Martyrs; and is the i^arish ch. of 
the Greeks. There is another small 
chapel, dedicated to St. John, in a 
line with tho above, on tho l>i\sement 
story of the great tower. On the 
opposite side of the court is a ranf^e of 
modem buildings into which 3 dofirs 
open. That next the street admits to 
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tho Grock convent of Abraham ; the 
second to an Armenian ch. of St 
John; and the third to the Ck)ptic 
chapel of 8t. Michael and All Saints, 
tlirongh which there is a passage to 
ilio Gopiio convent. 

The fafode of the Church of the 
Sepulchre occupies the whole north- 
ern side of the court, at the end 
of the S. transept. It is a pointed 
Homanesque composition, dark, heavy, 
iind yet iMoturesnuo. The lower storv 
has a wide uoublo doorway with 
detached shafts supporting richly- 
sculptured architraves, representing m 
bold relief our Lord's triumpliant cntiy 
into Jerusalem : over these rise carved 
and deeply moulded i^hes. The 
western section alone is now open, the 
other having been apparently waUed 
up ever since the time of the crusades. 
In the upper story are two rich corre- 
sponding windows slightly pointed. 
The st^inff-eourses are bold and finely 
sculptured. On the I., projecting from 
tiic fn9adc, stands the remnant of the 
mussive campanile — once a noble tower 
of 5 stories, but now cut down to 3. 
Tho lower story is the Ghapel of St. 
John; the 2nd has on each of its 3 
sides a lame pointed window; and 
the 3n1, which rises hwvlly al)ove tl»e 
roof of the cli., is ornamented on each 
lam with jilidn pointed windows. Tlio 
4th and riili were hUII standing in 
ir»78, when thny wore ske(.che(( by 
Ix) Drnn. On the rt. of the fn^ado is 
ti small projecting porch of tho same 
ago, with an omanicnted window and 
little cupohi. In ilie bnsemont is 
a chaiiel deiUcated to St Mary of 
Jilgypt Under the cornice above this 
chapel may be seen some sculptures of 
the age of the Crusades. One repre- 
sents two lions. 

The Interior,— On entering tlie eh. 
the first thing that attracts* attention 
is a bench on the 1., on wliich squat 
the Turkish guards stationed here to 
preserve peace among the rival sects 
that crowd the sacred building. This, 
as has been stated, is tho S. transept ; 
but from the j)eculiar arrangement of 
the chapels of Golgotha on the rt., and 



the fiUine up of the great arch admit- 
ting to the nave in front, it has now 
the appearance of a vestibule. Di- 
rectly m front of the door is a marble 
slab in the pavement, surrounded by a 
low miling, with several lamps bum- 
nended over it. This is tho Stone of 
Unction (1 on the plan\ upon whidi 
tiie Lord's body was laid for anointing 
when taken from the cross. The real 
stone lies below the marble, which has 
only been placed hero to protect tho 
ritlio from the hands of eager pilgrims. 
Tlie tradition is first mentioned by 
Saewulf in tlie 12th centy., and there 
stood over the spot then a Chapel of 
the Virgin. This part of the building 
is common to all sects. Turning to 
the 1. and advancing a few paces, we 
observe in the passage a circular stone 
with a railing over it (2); it marks 
the spot on which the Yirgui Mary 
stood when the body of Jesus was 
anointed. This section belongs to the 
Armenians, and the stairs on tho L 
lead up to their quarters. 

We now enter the Rotunda, 67 ft. 
in diameter, encircled by 18 massive 
piers, supporting a clerestory fierce 
with windows and surmountccl bv a 
dome havhig an oixming at the ton, 
like tho Pantheon. A vaulted aisle 
runs round tho western half of the 
Rotunda; it was fonnorly open, and 
had thme small ajiscs on tho N., W., 
and S. The nimm still remain, but tho 
aisle is divided into 7 compartments, 
and portioned out among tlie various 
HcctH. Over it are two ranges of gal- 
leries. 

In the vciy centre of the llotunda 
8tan<lH the Holy Sepulchre, covered 
by a building 26 ft. long by 18 broad, 
pentagonal at tlie W. end. It is 
cased in yellow and whito stone, or- 
namented with slender semi-columns 
and pilasters, and surmounted by a 
dome somewhat resembling a crown. 
It is a tasteless, meaningless fabric, 
reminding one of a large cage. Tlie 
entrance is on the E., where a low 
door opens from a small eneloeod 
area, in which natives leave their 
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shoes, into tho first apartment (3), 
called tho Ghapol of tho Angel, for 
here, it is said, the angel sat on the 
stone that had been rolled away from 
tho door of the sopulclire. In tho 
middle of tho floor, on a small pedestal, 
stands this stone itself, or rather a 
fragment of it, 18 in. square. Some 
affinn, however, that tho rtoX stone 
vruM stolon by tlio Armenians, and is 
now in the chapel of tlie palace of 
Caiaphas, outside the Zion Gate. At 
tiio western extremity of this gloomy 
antechamber is a low narrow door, 
throuf^h which a strong light is shed. 
Stooping low, we enter, and stand 
within the Sepulchre (4). It is a 
qiioilrangular vault, about G ft by 7, 
with a dome roof supported on short 
marble pillars. The sepulchral couch 
occupies the whole of the rt side as 
wo enter ; it is raised 2 ft. above the 
floor, and is covered with a idab of 
white marble, cracked through the 
centre, and much worn at tho edge by 
the lips of pilgrims. The slab now 
serves ns an altar, and is garnished 
with a profusion of ornaments and 
pictures, and a bas-relief of Uio Resur- 
rection. Over it 43 lamps of gold and 
silver bum continually, sheading a 
brilliant light; while fragrant per- 
fumes and sweet incense ml the air. 
Hero I have often lingered — solem- 
nized, almost awe-stridcen — ^looking 
at pilgrim after pilgrim, in endless 
succession, crawling in on bended 
knees, pressing lips an<l forehead and 
cheeks to tho cold marble, bathing it 
with tears, and sobbing until the heart 
seemed breaking — then dragguig him- 
self away, still in tho attitude of devo- 
tion, niittl tlio threshold is again 
crossed. Tho vaiUt is said to Ixi 
hewn in tho rock ; but not a vestige 
of rock is now seen ; tho floor, tomo, 
walls — all are marble; while the 
upper part is so blackened by the 
smoke of lamps and incense tliat it is 
impossible to see what it is composed 
of. The rock may be there; but if 



" Oh 1 If the lichen now were f)ree to twine 
O'er the dark entrance of that rock-hewn cell, 
Say, should we miss the gold-encrusted during 
Or Inoense fumes' Intoxicating spell ? " 



The Uoiunda ani Ui AdjwndM. — 
Leaving this shrine and tummg wcst- 
wardj we observe behind the aemdchre, 
clinging to its wall, the numblo 
oratory of the poor friendless Oopts 
(5). Proceeding to the western sido 
of the Rotunda, we enter a little 
gloomy chapel of the Syrians in the' 
aisle, and extending into a sendcifcnlar 
apse, from Uie S. side of which a low 
door opens into a small rock-hewn 
grotto. Getting candles from an 
attendant, wo enter, and observe on 
the opposite side two loculi, some- 
thing like those in the Tombs of the 
Judges, but much smaller and ruder. 
In tne floor are two other grave-like 
pits, about 8 ft. long. These — some 
say those in the floor, others those in 
the wall — are the tombs of Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus. Oonsi- 
derable importance has of late been 
attached to them, as tending to prove 
that there were ancient tomos at this 
place, and that therefore it must have 
been without the city. Now, granting 
that these tombs are ancient, and that 
there may have been another near 
them, this does not advance tho argu- 
ment in favour of tho Holy Sepulchre 
in the least ; for we know from Scrii)- 
ture that it was no uncommon thing 
for men to have their tombs within 
the walls of cities, and even in their 
own houses. And besides, we have 
no clue to the date of these excava- 
tions—they may be of any age, from 
Mclchizodck to king Baldwin. 

Returning to tho Rotunda and cross- 
ing to its northern side, wo observe a 
passage leading through a section of 
tho aisle to the northern apse, and 
through this to a courtyniil, in which 
is a lorgo subterranean oistom called 
tho Well of Helena (7). Tho baptistery 
of tho old ell. was just outside the apse ; 
on its site are some offices and apart- 
ments for servants. 

Retuming*again to tho Rotunda, and 
turning shfuply round a pier to the 1., 
we enter the Frank section of the 
buUding. There is here an open space 
forming a vestibule to the cnapel be- 
yond. In advancing we pass first a 
round marble stone let into the pave- 
ment (8), where Christ appeared to 
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Mary Magdalene in the likeness of a 
gardener. A few feet farther, another 
Btone, like a star, showti the vpot where 
Mary stood (9). On the northern side 
of Uie vestihule we ascend a few steps, 
and enter 

27t6 CJtapel of die Aj^rttiony so 
called because here, tradition affirms, 
our Lord appeared to Mary his mother 
after the llesurrection. This ohapel 
is first mentioned by Sacwulf in 1102, 
and must haye been erected in the 
preceding centy., probably to give a 
local habitation to the newly invented 
Biies. Vabri says it stands on the site 
of a house in which the Virgin took 
refuge after the Crucifixion. It has 
lioeu in possession of tlio Franciscans 
since 1257, but tliey wore not fully 
established in their title to it until 
Robert king of Sicily obtained per- 
mission of the Mohamtiicdun imthori- 
lies in 1342. The cliu|iel is quud- 
rangular, 28 ft. by 21, witli a deep re- 
cess at the K end containing the high 
idtar. Near tlio centre of the floor 
the siiot is shown whore our Lord ap- 
(icared to His mother after the resur- 
rection (10); and between this and 
tlie altar is a marble slab marking the 
place where the crosses were laid 
after their discovery by Helena, and 
where the true cross was identified by 
a miracle (11). On the S. side of the 
altar is a niche, now covered over (12), 
containing a fragment of a porphyry 
column, called the column of the 
Flagellation, being a piece of that to 
which the Saviour was bound when 
scourged by order of Pi lata The story 
is told that the original column on 
Zion having been broken by the Mus- 
lems, the pieces were collected iu 1550, 
imd distributed among the Gutliolic 
sovereigns of Europe, one fragment 
Ijeing preserved and placed in a niclie 
whore it now stands. This is perlia|)s 
the reason why tlie niche is so caro- 
fuUv covered up. A round hole is left 
iu the covering, through which a long 
stick is thrust by the pilgrim till it 
touches the column, and then drawn 
out and kissed. In another covered 
niche, on the northern side of the 
altar, was onoe preserved a still more 
Bociod relie^a piece of the true cross, 



discovered by a certain father Boiii- 
facius, while the sepulchre was under- 
going repair, in the 16th centy. But 
it was stolen long ago by the Arme^ 
nians — so at least the Latins affirm. 

In this little chapel is still per-^ 
formed the interesting ceremony of 
investing such as are deemed wortliy 
with tlie order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Although this no longer confers 
the same high social distinction it once 
did, yet its associations aro among 
the most lofty and heroic of any order 
in Cliristendom. It is required that 
the aspirant be of the Catliolic faith 
and of noble birth ; tlioun;h the latter 
rule is sometimes relaxed, or at least 
a strict inquiry is not always iiisti- 
tutod into iamily records. ** Kneeling 
before the superior of the Latm con- 
vent," says Bartlett, " he answers the 
various questions pro]Nise4l, joiim in 
tlie pniyor of (^ouseciiitioii, and is girt 
with the sword and spurs of tlio 
heroic Godfrey ; that trencliant blade 
wielded by the Christian hero in many 
a well-fought field, and with whicli he 
is said to have cloven to tlio middle ti 
Saracen of gigantic stature — relies that 
cannot be handled even now without 
some glow of feeling." 

Returning to the vestibule, we enter 
a long oorridor on the 1. running east- 
ward, parallel to the aisle of the Greek 
ch. It is of an earlier date than the 
latter, and may have formed part of a 
cloister surrounding an open court be- 
fore the ch. was built. At the eastern 
end, two steps down, is a low dai-k 
chamber, 10 ft. by 17, partly hewn in 
the I'ock. The vaulted roof rests on 
rude piers, tmd at the E. end is an 
altar with a dun lamp. This is styled 
by a tradition as old as the 12th centy. 
the ** prison of our Lord " (13J, where 
He was confined previous to his cruci- 
fixion. It looks like an old reservoir. 
On the rt side of the door witliout is 
an altar, beneath which is a stone with 
two holes in it (14), dignified by the 
title of the " Bonds of OhrisC 

The Greek 67<«rc7*. '— Ci*06sing tho 
nortlieni aisle from tho jpriaan, we enter 
the Greek ch. by a side door. It is 
the nave of the great building ; but is 
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now divided from the aifsles by high 
woodon partitiotiB, carved and gilt, to 
save the orthodox from all contact with 
herotics and schiRrantics. This nave 
is curiously arrnngod. On tho W. it 
opens by a pointed nrch, now filled 
up with a modem screen, into the 
Rotunda, and directly facing the en- 
inuico to tho Iloly 8(;pulcliro. Within 
this arch is tlie central lantern, sup- 
Iiorted by 4 massive piers about 40 ft 
nfNvrt, and 52 higli to tlie spring of tho 
arclics. At tho eastern end the nave 
tonninatcs, Ixjliiiid a richly-gilt screen, 
in a semicircle of piers, outside which 
the aisle runs luiinterruptod. The 
whole lonii^h of the nave is 98 ft and 
the breadth 40. Tlie style of aroliitcc- 
tiure was originally Romanesque, cor- 
responding to the southern fa^ido; but 
having been juucli injured by the great 
fire in 1808, it was reconstructed more 
iu accordance with Greek taste. The 
arches and piers of the lantern still 
preserve their former character, and 
will be regarded with interest as memo- 
rials of the crusades. To miderstand 
the singular form and arrangements of 
this chn it must be remembered that 
when built by the crusaders it was in- 
Unided for a choir onlv, and adapted to 
the Latin service. A convent of Au- 
giisttnian canons was then placed in 
INMsesston of the whole ; but when the 
crusaders were expelled by Salndin, 
the Greeks got possession and have 
ever since rettiiiicd it Accordingly 
it in now fitted in their manner with a 
huge wofNleu screen cutting off the 
semicircular apse and half the pres- 
bytery. The nigh altar (15) stands 
in tliu ccnitre of the npse with the 
]Hitrian^h*8 throne (l(i)lwliind it Tho 
choml scats still remain on each side, 
l)ctwwu the niaHHivi? piers. JicHide 
the 8.K pier of the lantern is placed 
the seat of the jiatriarch of Jerusalem 
(17) ; and at tho op)KiHitt*. one are 
chairs for such of the otlier |iatrinrchs 
ns may be present (18). Beneath the 
centre of the lantern is a circle of 
marble pavement, on which stands a 
short marble column (19), said by a 
tradition as old as the 8th oenty. to 
mark the centre of the earth. Since 
then it has attuiuetl to even higher 



nominal rank, for townlf i 
that <* our Lord HimMlf tignififld with 
His own hand that this spot if tho 
middle of the world, according to tho 
words of the Psalmist, ' For God is my 
king of old, making salvation in tho 
mi£t of the earth/ '^(I)->Bohn'B Earl^ 
Travels, p. 38. 



The Aisle encircles tho ch., 
mnnicating on each side with tho 
transepts and 'Rotunda, and foimhig 
the usual procession-patli of Roman- 
esque buildings ; it now affords a free 
passage for rivid sects to tho various 
stations, chapels, and altars. 

Retumhig to Uiis aisle by tlio door 
opposite the prison, we resume our 
walk eastward. We soon come to a 
little apse on the left (20), with an 
altar in it dedicated to St Longinus 
the centurion, who, according to the 

3)urioas Ghiepel of Nieodeinus, pierced 
10 side of our Saviour. In this place, 
it is said, was once preserved the 
title which Pilate aJOaxed to the cross. 
It has been removed to Rome, where 
it may be seen iu the ch. of Santa 
Croce in C^enualemme. A few paces 
furtlier, at tlie extreme E. end of 
the buildiiiKt is another apse ohapcl 
(21), called the " Ghaiiel of the Division 
of tlio Vestments ; being built, ac- 
cording to tradition, over the spot 
where the soldiers divided among tlietn 
the miuientof Glirist A few fectsoutli- 
ward is a door loading to tho 

Cftapel of Helena, — Entering the 
narrow door, we descend a flight of 
29 steps, partly hewn in tho rock, 
and enter what is in the present day 
the most striking and picturesque 
building eoiineot4!frwiUi the Ghurchof 
the Sepulchre. It is 16 ft below the 
level of the Rotunda, and measures 51 
ft by 4.3, IxiUig divided into nave and 
aisles by two columns on each side, 
supporting a groined roof. In the 
centre of tho roof is a cupola, having a 
low tambour pierced by four windows, 
the only lights of the chapel. The 
architecture is massive, rude, and crypt- 
like; the eolmnns are dwarf, with 
huge capitals of early Byzantine cha- 
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racter: the pavement is broken and 
ragged, and tlio whole place damp 
and gloomy, being built on tlie site 
of an old cistern. The arrangements 
are those of a Greek church. At the 
uastom end of the nortliorn aisle is 
ttu apse witli an altar (23), dedicated 
to Bt Dimns, the Vmiknt Thief, At 
the end of the nave is iinotlier altar 
(24), doilicatod to Ht. Helena, and on 
ittf D. side, in a break of the wall, 
standi^ a patriarchal chair of marble 
(25), said to bo that in which Helena 
sat wliile superintending the search for 
the true cross in tlie vault below. 
Near tlie eastern end of the S. aisle is 
a staircase hewn in tlie rock, leading 
down by 12 steps to 

37e6 OJutpd of Ute Irvcention of the 
Crou, — ^This is an irrcgularly-sliaped 
vault about 20 ft. across, wholly exca- 
vated in the rock. Here were dug up, 
as tradition affirms, the three crosses, 
the crown of thorns, the nails, the in- 
scription, &c, under the inspeotion of 
Helena. 

In a recess on the S. side (28) an 
altar and crucifix now stand on the spot 
where the True Cross lay, as it is 
affinned, dishonoured and unknown for 
three centuries. This rude chajiol is 
one of special sanctity in the cstimar 
tion of monks and pilgrims. The vault 
was evidently an old cistern ; pcrliaps 
connected with tlie great cistern of 
Helena (described above, § 47) wliich 
adjoins it on the N. The Ghai)el of 
the Invention of the Cross belongs to 
the Latins, and that of Helena to the 
Armenians; but the several sects are 
permitted to visit them in turn. They 
both lie under the Abyssinian convent, 
in the centre of whose court may be 
the cupola of the Chapel of He- 



Golgotha and its C/iape?^.— Ascend- 
ing again to the ^;reat aisle, we have 
on our left, immediately on leaving the 
staircase, a small apse-chapel (29), 
(Med the Chanel of the Mocking, Here 
iMneath tlie altar is a fragment of a 
ofiluntn of gray marble, on which tlie 
Jews iiuide our Saviour sit " while they 



crowned hiin with thorns, smote Him 
on Uie face after blindfolding Him, and 
said to Him in barbarous derision, 
* Prophesy who it is tluit smote thee.' " 
SsBWulf is tlie first who mentions this 
tradition. 

Advancing up the aisle to the pltice 
where it joins the S. traiisept, we ob- 
serve on the left a lliglit of 18 shifts 
(30) leading up to the Cluipel of Uol- 
goUia, Golgotha is a Hebrew woitl 
signifying "a skull;" and it was 
at a pluMoe called by this name the 
Saviour was crucified. The Latin 
svnonyme is Calvaria, from whence is 
the English "Calvary." It is never 
called a mount or hill in Scripture. 
Thera was a singular tradition, as 
early as the time of Origen, tliat the 
body of Adam wos buried in Gol- 
gotha ; but there is no evidence that 
the Golgotlia referred to by Origen 
was tlie rock now included under uiat 
name within the Church of tlie So- 
pulchi-e. The author of the * Jeru- 
salem Itinerary ' is tlie first who men- 
tions the latter Golgotha ; calling it a 
" little hill," moiUiatdus. Cyril, who 
was elected bishop of Jerusalem in a.d. 
351, frequentlv speaks of it asenclobed 
within a building. The chanels of 
Golgotlut stand on a rock elevated 
iabout 15 ft. above the floor of the aisle, 
and as they liave cliambers under them 
they are shown on a separate plan. 

Ascending the steps above meu- 
tioned, we enter a low vaulted chamber 
with a marble floor : this is the Chapel 
of tite ElevaUon of tJte Cross, and dq- 
longs to the Greeks. At the eastern 
end is a platform 10 ft. by 6, raised 
about 18 m. above the floor ; in its 
centre stands the altar, and under it a 
hole in the marble slab communicating 
with a similar one in the natural rock 
below. Here we are told the Saviour's 
cross was fixed (31). Near it on the 
rt. is another opening in the marble to 
lay bare the rent in the rock occasioned 
by the earthquake which occurred at 
the time of the Crucifixion. The holes 
for the <*rotMes of the two thieves are 
shown on tlie rt. mid left. Adjuhi- 
hig this cha]>el on the S. is tlic lAitin 
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Cliapd ofUie Crwijhim, so coUod bo- 
causo it stands on tho spot where 
Clirtst was nailed to tho cross. This 
Hocms rather a clumsy tradition. The 
Latin Gliapcl is in fact an upper oham- 
lN)r, not standing on tho rook at all, 
hut upon a crypt, now used as a vestary, 
and in noway vcnoratod t Quarosraius 
suggests a solution of this anomaly. 
The ground beneath the chapel was re- 
nioyed by Helena and conveyed to 
Borne, so that tho chapel still occupies 
the true poiition in space where the 
event it commemorates occurred I In 
tlio 8. wall is a barred whidow, looking 
into a small exterior chapel (formerly 
the porch) dedicated to Notre Dame dee 
Dotueurs; and marking the place, in 
space of course, where the Virgin Mary 
stood during the crucifixion. In peep- 
ing through the window into this gay 
little chapel; we observe some fine 
marble shafts on each side, forming 
part of the old, deeply-recessed Gothic 
door. 

At tho W. end of the Latin chapel 
a night of stairs loads down to tho 
tmnsopt, tonninatiuff just within tlio 
groat door. Descending by these, and 
turning to tho rt, we enter tho Chapd 
of yfdam— a low/ crypt-llkc, gloomy 
cJiauibcr, lying under tho western 
end of the Chapel of the Elevation of 
tlic Cross. At the farther end, to-' 
wards tho E., is an apse, or niche, 
licwn in tlie rock. On passing the 
door we have on our left Iho spot 
whore once stood the tomb of the chi- 
valrous Godfrey, the first Latin Ib^g 
of Jerusalem. It was (alas I it is not 
now) a roof-siiaped monument of fine 
porphyry, with vertical gable-ends and 
ornamental edges — supported on four 
dwarf twisted columns, resting on a 
plinth of marble. On the sloping sur- 
face was the following inscription : — 

Hlcjaoetlnclytas 

Dux GodefilduB de Ballon _ 

Qal totam totam Ternm 

Acqulslvlt Gultnl Chrlstlano t 

Cujus Anlm* rcgnet cam GhrliKo. Amen. 

The tomb of Baldwin, his brother and 
successor on the tlirono, stood oppo- 
site on tho rt. liand of the door. Both 



woro doffiood hf tho ChaHttnians in 
1244 ; and subsequently by tho fa- 
natical Greeks, because thev com- 
mcmorated Lafin princes. When tlio 
church was ros^rod in 1810 they woro 
wholly destroyed. These eitee aio in a 
vestibule— passing which we aro shown 
tlio Tomb of ^dchuedekl Advancing 
to tho apse in Ihe far end, wo again soo 
through a littlje grating, by the lightof 
a glimmering lamp, the rent in the 
rode made by tho earthquake at the 
Crooifixion. 



§ 51^ Ths Holt Ih&A. 

A descripiion of the Church of the 
Sepulchre could hardly be considered 
eomplete without some account of tho 
scenes enacted at the time of the 
miracle {imfoeture f) of the Holy Fire. 
On the Eaiter-eve of each rotoming 
year it is affirmed tliat a mirooulous 
flame desoqnds from heaven into tho 
Holy Sopul^re, kindling all tho lamps 
and candl^ there, as it did of yoro 
Elijah's sacrifice on Ourmel. Tho Greek 
patriarch or his representative alone 
enters tho^ftomb at tho prescribed time ; 
and the fire soon appearing is given out 
to the exj^tant and excited multitude 
through ^ hole in the northern wall. 
The origi^ of this extraordinary scene 
is invdved in mystcnr. Eusebius 
tells a singular legend of the transub- 
stanlaation of water into oil for the 
use of t^e lamps on Easter Eve in 
Jerusalem; but in the 9th centy. it 
began to. be believed that an anpcl 
came "i^nd lighted the lamps which 
hung ovjpr the sepulchre." It is sin- 
guhur, too, and worthy of notice^ that 
at a Uy^ of tho Muslem saints' tombs 
a supernatural fire is said to blaze on 
every Fnday, superseding all necessity 
for lam{^ 

" Originally all the churches partook 
in tho cpemony of the Holy Fire, but 
one by one they havo fallen away. Tho 
Boman-Oathollcs, after thdr expoUion 
from the ch. by the Greeks denounced ^ 
it as alfi impostoro, and liavo nevor^ 
since rcpimod it. Next th6 Armonianfl' 
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deserted, or only >vith great reluctance 
aoquieaccd in, what they too regarded 
an a &aiid. And lastly, unless tl&ey are 
ppreatly misrepresented, thecnliehtened 
meml>erB of the Greek Okuroh itself, 
would gladly discontinue the ceremony, 
could uey venture on such a shock as 
this step would give to the devotion and 
faith of the thousands who 3early come 
from far and near, over land and sea, 
for tliis sole object." 

The imposture of the H»ly Fire is 
unquestionably one of the most de- 
>^nuling rites ix)rformed iii^tliin the 
walls of Jcrusulcui. It is no4 too much 
to say that it brings disgraee on the 
Gliristian name. It makes our boasted 
Oliristian enlightenment a imbject of 
scorn and contempt to both Jews and 
Mohammedans. Its eifccts upon those 
wlio sanction or take part ki it aro 
most molanciioly. It makes their 
clergy, high and low, deliUirate im- 
postors ; it rouses the worst passions of 
the poor ignorant pilgrims whoassemble 
hero from the ends of the caiih : and 
it tonds more than aught else to con- 
vert the pure, spiritual, elevating faith 
of the Lord Jesus into a system of 
fraud and de^ading superstition. 

The fostenhg of fanaticism, super- 
stition, and imposture is not the only 
evil result of the Holy Fire. Scarcely 
alyear passes in which some accident 
does not occur at the exhibition — an 
unfortunate woman is crushed to death, 
or an old man is trampled over by the 
crowd ; or oftener still one or two are 
stabbed in the quarrels of rival sects. 
In the year 1834 a fearful tragedv 
occurred, a detailed account of which 
is given in Gurzon's Mcncuteries of iJie 
LevanL His description of his own 
escape and the conclusion of the hor- 
rid scene is interesting : — 

** The suards outside, frightened at 
tlio rush uom within, thought tliat tlie 
diristians wislicd to attack them, and 
tlM) confusion soon grew into a battle. 
TI)o soldiers with their Imyoncts killed 
numbers of fidnting wrctehos, and the 
walls were spatterod with blood and 
brains of men who hod been felled, 
like oxen, with tlie but-ends of the 
tnldiers' muskets. Every one struggled 
to defend himself, and in the mOIce all 



who fell wore immediately trampled to 
death by tlie rest. So dcspcmto and 
savage did the fight become, that even 
the panio-struck and frightened pil- 
grims appeared at last to have been 
more intent upon the destruction of each 
other than desirous to save themselves. 

**For my part, as soon as I had 
perceived the danger I had cried out 
to my companions to turn back, which 
they had done; but I myself .was 
carried on by the press till I came netvr 
the door where all were fighting for 
their lives. Here, seeing certain de- 
struction before me, I made every 
endeavour to get bock. An officer of 
the Pasha's, equally alarmed with 
myself, was also trying to return ; he 
caught hold of my cloak, and pulled 
me down on tlie body of an old man 
who was breathing out his last sigh. 
As the officer was pressing mo to the 
ground, we wrestled together among 
the dying and the dead with the 
energy of despair. I struggled with 
this man till I pulled him down, and 
happily got again upon my legs— 
(I afterwards found that he never rose 
again) — and scrambling over a pile of 
corpses, I made my way back into the 
body of the eh. . . . The dead were 
lying in heaps, even upon the Stone of 
Unction ; and I saw full 400 wretehed 
people, dead and living, heaped pro- 
miscuously one upon another, in somo 
places above 5 ft. high." 

Surely it is high time for enlightened 
Russia to step in, and put an end, by 
the high hand of her authority, to this 
most disgraceAil and degrading impos- 
ture. 



§ 52. The Hospital of St. John. 

On the opposite side of the narrow 
sti-eet that runs eastward past the 
GJinrch of tlie Sopulehre, and alxmt 
iiO yds. Ixiyond tlie a)urt of the latter, 
stands a pictuiiesque Gothic gateway. 
It is somewhat remarkable in the 
style of its architecture, for, while 
the external facade has a pointed 
arch, that of the deeply-recessed gate 
iteelf is round. The upper pert wns 
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onoo fillod in with historical and em- 
blomatical acnlptoreB : some of thorn 
still romain; and amone them we 
iiotioe the Lambj the emblem of the 
noble order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
nf whoso palace this was the entrance. 
The iiguros round the arch appear, so 
far as they can now be made out, 
to have represented the signs of the 
Zodiiic. In the centre are the Sun 
und«Moon ; and round the border por- 
tions of the names of the months can 
still be made out Passing through 
tho gateway and yard, we reach a 
staiircase leading up to a little court 
surrounded by a cloister. On the S. 
side nre three larco rooms, one of them 
apparently the shell of a chf^l. On 
the opposite side within tlie cloisters 
are one or two Gk)thio windows, with 
their stone muUions and tracery. Of 
the great church nothing but the 
apse remains, standing near the foot 
of the stairs. The rest of the palace 
and the spacious hospital once filled 
that green field which now spreads 
round to the W. and K., and is called 
Muristan. In this field may be ob- 
Hcrvcd some ruins, which some supposed 
to be the remains of *the Second Wall 
of Josephus; but the researches of 
Capt. Wilson and others have shown 
that they are not of so early a date, 
and that they have nothing of tlie 
character of mural masonry. 

In the 11th oenty. the merchants 
of Amalfif an obscure town on the 
coast of Italy, near Naples, purchased 
permission of the Muslem lords of Syria 
to establish near tho Holy Sepulchre 
a place of refuge for pilgrims visiting 
Jerusalem. Two hospitals were founded 
— one for females, dedicated to Mary 
Magdalene; the other for males, de- 
dicated to St, John^ the almsgiving 
patriarch of Alexandria. These two 
formed the cradle of the celebrated order 
of St John of Jerusalem. Godfrey, 
after the contiuest of Jerusalem, was 
entertained by Gerard, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Amalfi, who hud devoted 
himself and hiH propcrtv to tho service 
of poor pilgrims. The devotion of 
this man mduced many of the young 
nobles who Hurroitiided the king to 
enrol tlicmsclvcs nmong tho HoHpi- 



tallers. Godfrey and his sucoessors 
on the throne , endowed them wiUi 
ample possesiiops both in Palestine 
and Europe. T^e order was gradually 
established, and at last, owing to 
the persuasion .of their chief, adopted 
a religious profession, talnng vows of 
poverty, ohaatity, and obedience ; and 
assumed a re|;ular habit consisting of 
a black robe with a white cross on the 
left breast The poiM) approved of 
tho new order, exempt^ them from tho 
payment of ijthcs, and declared them 
mdependent,^ so for as their mutual 
organization'! was concerned, of all 
ecclesiasticalf'and civil power. Their 
wealth and influence increased so ra- 

{>idly that they were soon able to found 
lospitals It^ most of the maritime 
cities of Europe, where pilgrims were 
entertained and forwarded on their 
joumev. When the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem began to feel the pressure 
of a host of infidel foes, the Knights of 
St John reM)lved again to assumo their 
arms. Tin body, therefore, changed 
its constitaiion, and was divided into 
three classdb : ^e first, of noble birtli, 
were desthied to military service; 
the second Vere priests and almoners ; 
the third were servants. As their 
number inbrensod, they were farther 
divided into seven languages, namely, 
Provence, Auvergne, Franco, Italy, 
Aragon, Germany, and England. Tlio 
government was an oligarchy of which 
the Grand" Master was ohiefl Vot a 
time the lives of the Knights of 
St John were as spotless as their 
shields; bAt piety and humility soon 
gave way to the cliarms of wealtli and 
power. Tfieir valoiur, however, never 
suiTercd an eclipse — they were found 
in tho van. of every battle, and the 
rear of eveiy retreat. When the Frank 
kingdom was annihilated, and Acre 
fell (a.d^ 12^1)) these warrior knights 
fought to ilk last ; and when the city 
was in flajios a sliattored remnant, 
covered witii wounds, retired on board 
a vessel Kiut sailed for Oyprus. They 
siiliHcquentU CHtablished themselves at 
Rhodes, ana erected those massive for- 
tifications, snll viewed by all Europeans 
with so much admiration. . There tho 
traveller who comes to this land by 
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way of Stamboul or Siwnia may still 
fnio ti noblo old Htroot lined with tho 
palaces, aiid docoratcd titli tlio armo- 
rial bearings of tho kiights; and a 
few yeara ago there stocl at the head 
of it an old church dodi^ted to tlioir 
patron saint, its floor imvd with many 
an inscribed stono beariignames im- 
mortaliased in history — nav, alas 1 it is 
a blackened hctip of lulis. Driven 
from BhodcB by the oierwhclming 
forces of Turkey, the kn^hts settled 
at Malta; and wliat Enrlishmau is 
not familiar witli tho caliedral, the 
jialaoes, and the fortiftcatioia they theie 
foandod ? To ]iim who h« read the 
stirring history of the Bnights of 
Kt John, tho crumbling ruin opposite 
tho Church of the Sepulchio will not 
lio tlio least interesting nmoug the 
monuments of Jerusalem. 

We loam from Stowulf and others 
that tills site was once occupied by a 
noble group of buildings, as ndoed the 
/umains still testify. Two churches 
are spoken of: one dedicated to tho 
Virgin Mary, called de Ltdimy l)ooaiise 
tlie services wcru in tliat toi^pio ; tin's 
is doubtless tho chun^h whoiu ajiso is 
still standing. The other vaa dedi- 
cated to Mary Magdalene, (ailed also 
8t. Marv the Less. It was aituchod to 
a Benedictine nunnery, and stood on 
the opposite side of Palmer-street, near 
the Convent of the Copts. There is 
considerable confiision in tie account 
given by both ancient an! modem 
writers of tliese two churches and their 
convents. 6ome say they were both 
dedicated to the Virgin, but both Wil- 
liam of Tyre and Jacob do Vitiy 
mention distinctly a convent or nun- 
nery of St Mary MagdalcDo, which 
I believe is the same called by others 
St Mary tlie Less. (See Getta Dei 
per Fraueos, pp. 934, 1082). 

Tlie Hospital of St John extended 
sotttliward and westward over the green 
Add Muristan; beneath which are 
arched vaults and passoges still re- 
maining. On a portion of the site 
opposite the court of the Church of tlie 
Bepulchro is the small Greek Convent 
of Gelhsomano. Bosido it stands a 
toll minaret connected with which 
is an interesting tale of Muslem mag- 



nanimity — nil the more rcniaikablo 
liecauso (»!' its miity. As tho btory 
explains tho soniowhut auonialoiis 
position of tho minaixit, tho traveller 
will prolxibly wish to hear it. When 
Jerusalem capitulated to tho Musloms 
under Omar, one of the terms wns, 
that the Christians should retain their 
churches. After tho khalif entered 
the city it so happened that ho wns 
conversing with tho Fatiiarch in tho 
Church of the Sepulchre when tho 
stated hour of prayer came. Omnr 
asked to be shown a place where ho 
might perform his devotions. He was 
told to pray in the Church, but he 
refused, and selected a spot at some 
little distance from it. He afterwards 
told the astonished prelate his reasons 
for this strange act. ** If I had prayed 
in any of theso churches," he said, 
** the Musloms would undoubtedly luivo 
seized u})on it tho moment I left your 
city on my way homeward ; and not- 
withstanding fdl you might allegn to 
tho contrary, they would say, * T\\m 
is where Omar i)rayed, and wo will 
i)ray hero too ;' and thus tlioy would 
have tumod you out of y(»ur chiin^h, 
contrary both to my intentions and 
your expectations. But bccauso my 
praying even hero may occasion difti- 
cultics and di&turbances, I shall do 
what I can to prevent them." So, 
calling for pen and pni)er, he wroto 
an express command that MusleniH 
should only pray on that spot one at 
a time. The present minaret is snid 
to stand on the place where the khalif 
prayed, though it does not seem to 
have been built till about the middlo 
of the 15tli centy. In 1459 it wns 
ruined by an earthquake and rebuilt 
six years afterwards. 

Mejr cd-Din informs us that Salndin 
took up his quarters in tho dcscrtctl . 
hospital of St. John, when superintcaid- 
ing the repairs of the fortifications t(» 
resist tlie threatened attack of tho 
English forces under llichard Occur 
de Lion. 
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§ 53. The Ornaouluh. 

' Tho Coonocnlum hM already bcon 
referred to in connection with tho 
Tomb of David (§ 48). It stands on 
tlio Bontliorn brow of Zion, without tlio 
walls, and ita tall minaret is tho first 
object tho cyo of tlio traveller rests 
on when approaching Jcmsalem from 
tho S. In tlio group of buildings 
over the vault said to contain the 
Tomb of David is a largo upper room, 
60 ft. long by 30 wide. At its E. end 
is a littlo niche in which the Chris- 
tians are permitted at stated times to 
celebrate mass; and on the S. is a 
larger one, serving for the Mihrah of 
the Muslems. The room is manifestly 
ancient, and may perhaps be the same 
(the site is unquestionably tho same), 
mentioned by Cyril Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, in the middle of tho 4th centy., 
as tlio ch. in which tho Apostles woro 
assembled on tho «lay of Pentecost, 
when thoy rocoivo*! the gift of tho 
Holy Spirit (Acts ii.). Epiphanius, 
toward the close of the same centy., 
states that this building, with a few 
othors near it, escape*! destruction 
when tho city was ih^solatcd by Titus. 
Arcnif visited it about tho year 700, 
but it hail received many new honours 
during the interval, for his amanuen- 
Ki's informs us that he (Arculf ) •* saw 
on mount Zion a square ch., which in- 
cluded the site of our Lord's Supper ; 
tho place whero tho Holy Ghost de- 
scended upon tho Apostles; the marble 
column to which our Lord was bound 
when ho was scourged ; the spot where 
the Virgin Mnry died ; and the place 
of tho Martrydora of St. Stephen" 
C Early Travels,* p. 5). A pretty 
fair catalogue of toiditions to get a 
local habitation within the walls 
of one small building. The tradi- 
tion of the ** Column of Scourging " 
was older than tlie days of Arculf, for 
in the Jerutalem Itinerary it is men- 
tioned in connection with the house 
of Caiaphas on Zion ; and Jerome de- 
scribes it as sustaining the portico of 
a ch., and still staiual with tho Sa- 



viour's blood. Arculf is tho first, 
however, who locates here tho Vir- 
gin's house, tie scene of Stephen's 
martyrdom, aid thQ ** upper foom" 
whero tho Lad's Supper was insti- 
tuted. From tho bst it dorivos tlio 
namo by whch it hss been known 
for many oohiurios, Caenacultim. Tlio 
historians of tho crusafles regarded 
this, not as tie sito of Stephen's mar- 
tyrdom, but tho place where ho was 
buried. Sratulf thus refers to other 
events whirl lind also boon discovered 
in the inteival to have occurred here : 
'•Here the Apostles were concealed 
with closed doors when Jesus stood in 
the midst of them and said, ' Peace bo 
unto you;' and He again appeared 
there when Thomas put Ms finger into 
His sido> tnd into the place of the 
nails. There He supped witli His dis- 
ciples before the passion, and washed 
their feet ; and tho marble is still pre- 
served thire on which Ho supped. 
There the relics of St. Stephen, Nico- 
demus, Qunaliol, and Abido, were 
honouraby deposited by St. John tho 
Patriarch, after they wero found I "— 
{Early 7Virrf«, p. 43.) 

The group of buildings adjoining 
tho Coenitcnlum was erected as a 
convent for tho Franciscans by Sancia 
quiv^n of Itoliort of Sicily, and tliis 
order had its chief seat hero from 
A.i>. \nin /> 1501. h\ 1547 13cloii, the 
wc»ll-knowi French traveller, lo<lgo<l 
in tho coiivcnt, and states that tho 
monks had in his day regained posses- 
sion of tko Coonaculum, whicli had 
Ixxjn seized by tho Muslems. They 
were, however, finally expelled from 
tlio locality 14 years later, under tho 
following remarkable but characteristio 
circumstances. A Constantinople Jew 
of wealth and influence visited Jeru- 
salem, and bcggod iiermission to pray 
at tho tomb of David. The Latins 
indignantly refused. The Jew threat- 
ened revenge, and on his return to 
Constantinople rebuked the grand vizir 
for his indifference to the tomb of one 
of tho great Prophets of Islam, in 
permitting it to remain in the hands 
of the infidel Nazarencs. His repre- 
sentations, aided by bribes, had the 
desired effect; and the Franciscans 
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urere driven from their convent. They 
are still permitted to visit the Ooona- 
eoliim at stated times ; and here the 
Latin monks continue to practise the 
cradling of pilgrims' feet on Maundy 
Thursday, in commemoration of that 
incident in Scripture history, which 
tiiey believe to have been enacted in 
this chamber. (John xiii. 5). The 
site of tiio Virgin's residence, where 
she is said to have spent the lost years 
of her life, is now shown a litUo to the 
N. of tho Ccouaculum. 



§ 54. TiiE Palacob of OAuroAs. 

Before leaving Zion wo may pay a 
passing visit to another sito around 
whidi a little duster of traditions has 
collected. Uotwuun tho Owniwuluni 
and the Zion gato is a buUdinff sur- 
rounded by a high wall, which has 
boon dignified by the title of tho 
Pidace of tho High Priest Caiaphas. 
It is first mentioned in connexion witB 
Zion by writers of the 4th centy. ; but 
it does not appear whether they refer 
to the house itself or its tiU. Ben- 
jamin of Tudela says that in his day 
there was no building on Zion except 
one Ghristian church, which must have 
been the GoDnaculum ; yet scarcely two 
centuries later a cliapel stood on the 
site of the present house, the erection 
of which was ascribed to Helena 1 It 
appears to have been erected by the 
Armenians, in whoso hands it lins over 
since remained. Tho curious will 
hero be shown, under the altar of tho 
church, tho stono tliat ouco dosed our 
Lord's Bopuldiro, wliich, wo have 
already seen, tho Armenians are ac- 
cused of liaving obtained in no very 
honest way (§ 50). Hero, too, is ex- 
hibited tho prison in whidi Christ 
was confined— there is another in tho 
Cliurah of the Sepulchre; tho spot 
where Peter stood when ho denied his 
master : and even Uiu stono on wliich 
tho cock was roosting when he crew ! 
Tho building is now a convent, and it 
forms the cemetery of tlio Anncnian 
patriorchs. 
About 100 yards E. of tho convent 



is a cavo in tho hill-side, where Peter 
is said to have hid himself after he 
had denied his Master. 



§ 55. The Sitb of the Mabttbdou 
AHD Chuboh of St. Stephen. 

I have already shown how somo 
early writers connected tiie tomb of 
the first martyr with tiio Ga3naculuui ; 
and how Arculf even states that hero 
was exhibited tiio scene of Ills martyr- 
dom. This is probably oiilv a uilHtiiko 
on tho part of the bishop. Zion, 
it appears, was only a tonijjorury 
resting-plaoo for tho hones of Steuhon, 
as thoy were soon convoyed to aBliriiiu 
oroctud over tho si)ot where ho was 
stoned. I shall now give tho earlier 
and tho later tnulitions alnnit tho trtie 
sito of tho martyrdoui, lKM*4iUMo ilio 
subject is interesting in itself, and 
afifords, besides, a good example of a 
not uncommon phenomenon in this 
land — the migration of Holy Places. 

We learn nothing from Scripture as 
to the place where Stephen was stoned 
except that it was without tho city. 
(Acts vii. 58). No notice was taken, 
so far as appears from history, of tho 
spot where he fell, or of the bod^ of 
the martyr, till after the lapse oi 3.) 
centuries. Then, however, revelation 
was made in a dream to a certain 
Lucian, priest of a village called 
Gaphar-Gamala,that Stephen had boon 
stoned before the north gate of Jurn- 
salcm ; that his body had been list'fc a 
day and a night oxi)osed, but neither 
beast nor bird had touched it ; that 
Clamaliol, Paul's old nuiHicr (Act»i v. 
84 ; xxii. 3), being at luuirt a Ghris- 
tian, caused it to bo deposited in his 
own tomb at Oaplmr-Ganiala, where it 
now lay, with tho IkmHos of Nic(Mlu- 
mus, (jamaliol himself, and his turn. 
This revelation was tlirloo repeated; 
and the priest, being Uius couvineetl 
of its trutli, ooinmuniinvted Uie facts to 
tho bishop of Jeruualuin. Tho tomb 
was opened and tho bodies discovered. 
On exposing tho sarcophagus contain- 
ing tho rdics of tho martyr the earth 
qiuiked, a fragrant odour filled the 
air, and several sick persons were 
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lionlctll Tlio lx>nr8 wcro convoyed 
Inupornrily to Zion ; ihn scono of tlio 
mnrtyrdom was sought ami found; 
and a magnifioont chnrch was ereotecl 
on tbo spot whoro tho Imnos of Sto- 
plicn were finally dojioBitcd by the em- 
press Eudocia, wife of Theodosius the 
younger. Tho chnrch was dedicated in 
the year a.i>. 400 ; and a convent was 
HuljRoquently aitachc«l to it 8uch are 
the leading facts rcganling the death 
and bitfinl of Stephen as related by 
Lucian, and attested bv Angustin and 
other writers of tlio 5tn ecnty. {Aug, 
Opera, vii. App.) 

'I'he ch. we are informetl stood on 
the N. side of tho city, at tho distance 
of a stadium (200 vds.) from the gate 
called St. Stephen s : which, we learn 
from Arcnlf and others, occupie<l the 
site of tlie Damascus gate. And at 
the distance of about 2.50 yds. from 
this gate, on tlie 1. of tlie N. road, 
may still be seen a levelled rocky area, 
oblong in form, which probably marks 
the site of tho ch. Few people will 
think it wortli while to inciuire whether 
the vision of Luciaii was genuine, or 
whether tlio true site of tho martyrdom 
wns known. It is enough for us that 
tlie story was universally believed, 
and the shrine universally honoured 
by native Christians and foreign pil- 
grims for nearly 1000 jn, Rudolph 
of Suchem is the last writer who refers 
to it, A.D. 1350 ; but in his day both 
ch. and convent were gone. Up to 
tliat time the Damascus gato was 
known among all Christian writers as 
the Uato of St. Stephen. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, 
tliat from tho middle of tho 15th 
ccnty. to the present time all writers 
and travellers apply tho name 8L 
Stefikm to tho gato on tho K. side, of 
ilio city, and to it alone I During tho 
intervening centy. — tho 14th — tlie 
scene of tlie martyrdom hail migrated 
from tlie N. to tlio K. It is now 
pointed out on tlio rt sido of tlie pntli 
whidi winds down tho steep bank 
from St Stephen's Gate to tho Bridge 
over tlie Kiditm ; whcro also has been 
discovered tho spot on which FlMd 
stood when guaraing the clothes of 
those who committed the crime f 



§ 66. Ohurciies of St. Mart and 
St. Amns. 

The Church of St, Mary, one of tho 
most magnificent ever erected in tlio 
city, appears to have been projeotod, 
if not actually ccmimenccd, by the 
patriarch Elias, and was completed bv 
the emperor Justinian in the 6th 
centv. I have already stated that it 
stoou within the Haram, and is now 
represented by the mosque el-Aksa, 
A description and historv are given 
above in connexion with that mosque, 
§43. 

The Ckurtii of St, Anne, the Y irglh's 
mother, stands on the slope of the 
hill, about 100 yds. K.W. of St Ste- 
phen's Gate. It was partly remodelled 
by the Turks, and is so far a mass 
of tasteless masonrv; but there is 
enough loft of tlie old Gothio fa^le, 
and graccfid lancet windows, to carry 
us Ixick to crusading times. 8«>- 
wulf is tho firnt ^^ho mentions it 
(A.D. II 02). " From the temple of the 
Lord," he writes, **yoa go to tlie 
Church of St Aime, the mother of 
the blessed Mary, whero she lived 
with her husband, and was delivered 
of her daughter Mary." William of 
Tyre speaks of it as tho "House of 
Anna, where 3 or 4 poor women had 
consocratorl thomsolvcs to a lioly life. 
It was soon afterwards inhabited by 
an abbess and Benedictine nuns : and 
in it Baldwin I. oomitelled his Arme- 
nian wife to take tho veil, at tho same 
time richly endowing it. New lldy 
riaeee apficar to have come to light 
within its walli^ and ohl ones lio- 
cnmo more definitely located, as ages 
rolled on: for wo learn tliat in we 
14th centy. not only was the grotto 
shown whero the Virgin was boin, but 
under the ch., in a deep vaiUt, was tlie 
tomb of Joachim her father. Tho 
bones of St Anne had heen laid then> 
too, but tlie empress Helena removed 
them to Constantinople. 

When the cnuaders were driven out 
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of Jerusalem by tlie MuflloniB, Sala- 
din converted ttie nunnery into a col- 
lege, and made bis secretary and 
biograpber Bohadin its first i)rincipal. 
After lying desolate and ruinous fur 
some 2 oouturics, it was restored by 
tbe pasha in 1842 ; and it has lately 
been banded over by the Bultan to tbe 
French emperor. Extensive repairs 
are being made upn it, amounting 
almotit to a rebuilding. 



§ 57. Tomb and Giiai'el of tub 

YlUGlN. 

Every one who ixisses out of St. 
Stephen's Gate, and descends tbe 
steep path to the Kidron, will have 
bis attention arrested, as lie crosscis 
tbe bridge and approaches Getlise- 
mane, by the picturesque facade of a 
low building, standing on Uie north 
side of a sunk court in tbe bottom 
of tlie vallev. This is the Chapel and 
traditional Tomb of the Virgin. Few 
structures tiiound the Holy City can 
vie with it in its venerable aspect and 
romantic site. Grey and worn by 
time; deeply set among the rocky 
roots of Olivet ; surrounded by patri- 
archal olive-trees — it claims atten- 
tion independent of, even in spite 
of, tradition. Its liistory is com- 
paratively recent, being first men- 
tioned by Arculf in the begiiming of 
tlie 8tli Gonty. It is true John of 
Damascus, writing a few years later, 
professes to give an extract from a 
letter of the 5tli conty. rciferring to it ; 
but the authenticity of tbe document 
is more tlian doubtful. The early 
notioes of this tomb derive additional 
interest from the fact that they tend 
to mark the period when tbe mytli of 
the .** Assumption of the Yirg^iu " was 
elaborated into a positive dogma by 
tlie churches of the East and West. 

After crossing the bridge toward 
Olivet, we have on the 1. a sliort fliglit 
of steps, leading down into tbe jjavcd 
court in front of the chapel. The 
facade is now before us, consisting of 
two pointed Gothic arches, one within 

[Stfria and FaleUineJ] 



the other ; the outer resting on short 
pillars and culminating at tlie top of 
the building ; the other similarly sup- 
ported, but more deeply recessed. 
Within tlie latter is a doorway with a 
square architrave, and another arch 
over it. The whole facade is thus 
strange, and vet picturesque. 

Immediately on entering the door, 
wliidi is generally o|x)u early in tbe 
morning and on festivals, we descend 
a brood, straight staircase of 60 steps, 
to the gloomy chapel, which seems 
to Ix) excAvat(id iu'tlio rock. On tlio 
rt. baud in descending ore shown the 
tombs of Joachim and Anna, the 
jMironts of the Virgin. On the 1. of 
the stairs is the last resting-place of 
Joseph, tlie huslmnd of Mary. At 
the extremity of the grotto, on the 
eastern side, is a small dark chai)e] 
containing an altar, and the sacr(;d 
tomb, now empty, where the Virgin 
was once laid. It is profusely decked 
with pictures and flowers, while from 
the vaulted roof depend numerous 
silver lam|)s and strings of ostrich 
eggs. The cliai)ol is the joint pro|K'rty 
of the Greeks and Armenians. 

About 100 jmccs from tlie cliapel, 
and not fur from the garden of Geth- 
semane, is the spot where, it is main 
tained, the Aisumniion Uxik place ; 
and at no great uistance is a rock 
bearing the mark of tbe girdle the 
Virgin let fall, as is afiirin^, to con- 
vince St. Thomas. 



§ 58. GETlISIirMANE. 

The greatest interest of the Kidron 
is connected with the closuig scone of 
our Saviour's life in the Garden of 
Gethsenmne. On the night of II in 
betrayal, after a long conversation 
witli bis followers in tliat **upi)er 
room " in the city where the Suirper 
was instituted. He went forth with 
them over the brook Kidron, to a 
garden where he ofttimcs resorted 
with His disciples (John xviii. 1). 
Just beyond the bridge which crosses 
tbe dry bed of tlic " brook " below St. 
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Btopbon'B Gate, and boiwoon the paths 
that lead up the Mount of Olivea, is a 
little square enclosure encompassed 
by a high whito wall. This is the 
reputed Gcthscmano. Admission is 
onsily c»btaincd from the Latin monk 
who keeps it. Within are 8 venerable 
olives, their decayed tnmks supported 
by stones, and their sparse branches 
still flourishing. One would have 
wished that tlie site had not been 
selected so close to tlie branching 
paths, a place which must always 
have been public ; and that the spot 
where our Lord prayed had been 
farther up the valley in a more re- 
tired situation, where there are trees 
of at least equal antiquity. However, 
tliero can be little harm in giving full 
play > here to tliose feelings which 
Gotlisemane is calcidated to call forth, 
and we mav read with new interest 
tlioeo affoctmg ^lassages of Scripture 
giving the dctads of that wondrous 
drama ; Matt. xxvi. 80-56 ; Mark xiv. 
20-52 ; Luke xzii. 39-53 ; John xviii. 
1-14. 

Unfortunately the same depraved 
tnsto which hns so thickly studded 
Jenisalem with questionable holy 
jdacesy has also robbed Gethsemane 
of its swcc»-test clianns. The monk- 
cicortMic, instead of leaving the pil- 
grim to solitude and contemplation in 
the simple garden to which Jesus was 
wont to retirey hurries him ofif to the 
rocky bank where the apostles fell 
asleep when our Lord left them to 
pray, and points out the impressions 
of their bodies still remaining on the 
hard stone. Then he leads him to the 
"Grotto of the Agony"— a cave of 
some depth, in wlddi Jesus is said to 
have prayed. ** On the very spot of 
the Agony (says Goramb) is an altar, 
and altove it a picture representing 
our Lord supported bv the angel who 
came to strengtlien him. Here we 
also find the following inscription :— 
' Hie factus est sudor ejus sicut guttm 
sanguinis decurrentis in terram ' " 
iPUgrimageto Pakdine, i. p. 65). Next, 
tlie place where Judas betrayed his 
master with a kiss is pointed out. 

The garden belongs to the Latins ; 
and the Greeks, enraged at the mono- 



poly,, have actually got vp and en- 
closed an opposition one of their own 
beside the Virgin's tomb. They do 
not often exhibit it as yet to IVanks, 
because, as I was told, they widi to 
wait a few vears till tlie trees grow. 
One would have imagined that the 
very name of Gethsemane would have 
been sufficient to check every thought 
of deception, and to inspire every 
man, claiming the name of Chriitiany 
with love to God and good will to hui 
fellows. 

§ 59. Tlie Church of (he Aseention 
has already been referred to in con- 
nexion with the Mount of Olives 
(§ 32). The tradition connecting this 
spot with tlie ascension of our Lord is 
one of the oldest Ohristians can boast 
of around the Holy City, and yet it is 
oppo6e<l to Scripture, where we read — 
" And He led tnem out as fab as to 
Bethamt, and He lifted up his hands 
and blessed them. And it came to 
pass, while He blessed them. He was 
|)artod from them, and carried up into 
lioaven" (liuke xxiv. 60, 51). Euse- 
bius, writing 10 years or more before 
Helena's visit to Jerusalem, tells us 
of the multitudes of Christians who 
came to the city from all jiarts of the 
eartli to see the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy in its desolations, and to ]Miy 
their adorations on the summit of the 
Mount of Olives, where Jesus, " having 
revealed to his disciples the mysteries 
concerning the end," ascended into 
heaven. And in another place he 
alludes to a cave attached to this site, 
as the real spot where the Saviour 
initiated the apostles into the secret 
mysteries of their religion, and from 
which he ascended (Euseb. Vit. 
Const, iii. 41. See also Demonst. 
Evang. vi. 18). At present there is 
no cave visible within or beside the 
site of the church. Stanley writes 
that "the cave to which Eusebius re- 
fers must almost certainly be tiie same 
as that singular catacomb, a short 
distance below the third summit of 
Olivet, commonly called the Tombs of 
the Prophets.'^ But this is inadmis- 
sible, at least if we take Eusebius ns 
our authority, unless we remove to this 
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spot the tiaditional scene of the As- 
oension, the site of Heluna's church, 
and the very top of the mount itself 
(Euseb. ut tttjpra). 

The ohurcn built by Helena has 
long sinoe disappeared, tliough it ap- 
pears to have bccu standing in Maun- 
aeville's day. The preaont chapel is 
modern— a small octagonal structure 
vrithin a paved court, connected with 
ft mosQuo, and under the guardianship 
of a cferwish. In the chapl is still 
jdiown Uio rock iniprintotl with the 
iJaviour's footstep — a simple natural 
cavity, bearing no more resemblance 
to a hmnan foot than to anything 
else. Arculf is tlio first who mentions 
this footprint; then, however, there 
were two impressions, but now there 
is only one. 

A little to the S. of this building 
was once sliowu, and possibly is still, 
the place where an angel gave the 
Virgin three days' warning before her 
death. Somewhat farther is the 
grotto of St. Pelagia, a fiEkmous cour- 
tezan of Antioch, who, being con- 
verted to Cliristianity, passed many 
of her davB hero in penance. Below 
this are the remains of an old cluipel, 
where Jesus is said to liave taught his 
disciples the Lord's Prayer ; and, de- 
scending still in the same direction, 
we come to a reservoir, which has been 
dignified by the name of ** the place 
where the ajMstlos composed the 
Creed I " (Geramb, FiUjrimage, i. 214). 

§ 00. Via J)oloroaa.—T\io narrow 
lane which zigzags through the city, 
from the governor's house to tlie 
Church of the Sepulchre, has, within 
the last few centuries, been called Via 
Doloromt ; and into it have been care- 
fully collected the scenes of all the 
events, historical and legendary, con- 
nected with the Crucifixion. Oiio 
cannot help wondering how the good 
old monks could manifest such child- 
ish simplicity in their inventions. A 
schoolboy in England would naturally 
ask how the present lane, with its 
sharp turns and numerous windings, 
happens so exactly to correspond with 
the ancient one ; or how arches, and 
walls, and staircases, and particular 



stones, and whole houses, could remain 
intact, and be identified, after tlio 
total destruction of the city by the 
Romans, and the lapse of so many 
centuries. And vet so it is. Not a 
word is heard or the Via Dolorosa, 
and its eigU ttatioMf from monk 
or priest, traveller or pilgrim, previou.s 
to the 14th centy. Still thcro is 
something touching, even impressivo, 
in this gloomy street, with its arcluid 
passages, its patches of sunsliiuo and 
s]ia4le,and its honoured ston(;H, anmnd 
which little groups of pilgrims tiro so 
often seen. There is something deeply 
interesting in it also to tlie artist and 
the historian; for here are tlie ori- 
ghials, if we may so call them, of 
some of the most celebrated works of 
European art, and here is the foun- 
tain-head of some of the most famous 
of European superstitious. 

With these remarks in mind we 
shall walk along the Via Dolorosa, 
starting from the E. It commences — 
that is, the traditional part of it — witli 
the palace of Pilate, now the governor's 
house or Serai, Here, on the 1., are 2 
old arches in tlic wall, now built uj), 
where the Seala Sania, or stuircuMO 
leading to the Judgment Hull, stootl 
until removed by Coustantine to tlie 
Basilica of St. John Latcran. On tlio 
opposite side of the street is the Church 
of tiie FlageUation, so called from tlio 
tradition that on its site Christ wuh 
scourgcil. Others call it tho " Clmrch 
of the Crowning with Th(»rns." A frw 

Iiaces westward the street is Hpunni.'«l 
»y the Ji'cofl Homo Ardi. Hero PiluUi 
is said to have brought fortli our L«r«l 
and presented Him to the people, say- 
ing, "Behold the Man!" We now 
descend an easy slope, having on the 
right the Austrian Hospice, and turn 
sharply to the 1. into the street coming 
from the Damascus gate—passing tm 
our way tlie sjwt where tlie Saviour, 
fainting under the cross, leaned agaiiiJsL 
UiQ wall of a house and left on it tlio 
impression of His shoulder ; and then 
the spot where, meeting the Virgin, 
He said Salve Mater! In the bottom 
of the valley is pointed out the Jlowso 
of Dives, and a stone in front of it on 
which liazarus sat. Tuniing another 
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sharp comor to tho rt., and ascending 
tho hill, we have on the I. the place of 
Christ's second fall under the cross; 
and then the J/otMa of 8t. Veronica^ 
from which that illustrious woman 
came forth and presented tho Sayiour 
with a handkercliief to wipe his bleed- 
ing brows. The ascent from hence to 
the Chiurch of the Sepulchre is con- 
siderable, and the street has a pictur- 
esque aspect. The pavement is rug- 
god, tho walls on each side prison-like, 
Sierced here and there with a low 
oor and grated window ; while a suc- 
cession of archways shroud portions of 
it in gloom, even when the intervals 
are lighted up by the bright sun of 
noonday. A more apitropriate name 
could scarcely be invented, for this 
H(!ction at least, than Via Dolorosa. 
Here, too, are other datunu, including 
the spot, marked by the fragment of a 
column, where the soldiers compelled 
Biraon to carry the cross; and the 
place where Christ said to the women 
who followed Him weeping — " Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not for me." 
Borne will call these 'stations absurdi- 
ties, others may give them even a 
worse name ; but such as desire to see 
the simple faith with which they are 
believed and reverenced by Latin pil- 
grims — ^men of education anil enliglit- 
cnment — ^need only consult the work of 
the Abb^ Geramb. 

Just at tlie western termination of 
the Via Dolorosa tradition places the 
Porta Judiciariay the site of which is 
supposed to be marked by a single 
upright shaft at the angle of the street 
and the Imzar. I know not on what 
ground, historical or architectural, this 
column can be connected with a gate 
at all. 

§ Gl. OONYBNTS. 

The names of the several convents in 
and around the city have already been 
given in connexion with the Christian 
sects (§ 13-17) ; but I shall here refer 
more minutely to a few of the principal 
ones. 

The Greek Convent of Condantine 
stands on the W. side of the Church of 



the Sepulchre, with which an arched 
passage over Christian-street connects 
it. It is a large strangling buildinp;, 
presenting nothing of interest either m 
a historical or archieoloeical point of 
view. It is the ofiScial resiaence of 
the Greek patriarch, and is inhaHted 
by about 100 monks, of all grades. 
The library is unusually large and 
clean ; it contains about 2000 printed 
volumes in various languages, and 
about 500 Greek and Arabic MS8. 
on paper — all tlieological works. 
There are, besides, about 100 Greek 
MS8. on vellum. One of the 8 MSS. 
of the Gospels which the library con- 
tains has the index and the beginning 
of each gospel written in gold letters 
on purple velhun, and has also some 
curious illuminations. There is a 
manuscript of the wlujle Bible— a large 
folio in excellent preservation. But 
its greatest treasure is a copy of the 
Book of Job, in folio, written m large 
letters, surrounded with scholia in a 
smaller hand, and almost every page 
contains one or more miniatures of 
Job and his friends : its date is about 
the 12th centy. 

Tlie Latin Convent of 8t, Salvador 
stands on very high ground near the 
N.W. angle of the city. It formerly 
belonged to the Georgians, but was 
bought and enlarged by the Latins, 
about A.D. 1661, when they were 
driven out of their convent at the 
Coonaculum. The ch. is dedicated to 
St. John the Divine, and is frequented 
by such of the native inhabitants and 
foreign residents as conform to tho 
Latin ritual. Tho Com Nuova is the 
hostelry of the convent, in wliich pil- 
grims of all nations, without respect to 
faith, are permitted to sojourn for a 
fortnight. 

Tlie Armenian Convent is the largest 
in the city, and its buildings the most 
commodious and comfortable — ^it is, in 
fact, the most decidedly aristocratic 
conventual establishment in Syria. It 
formerly belonged to the Georgians, 
who founded it in the 11th centy. ; the 
church occupies the traditional site of 
St. James's martyrdom. The Gkorg- 
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iftiiB, being unable to meet the expenses 
of the convent anil tbo taxes levied by 
the Turks, sold it to tlie Armenians 
early in the 15th centy., on condition 
of its being restored to its original 
owners, as soon as they found them- 
selves in a condition to maintain it. 
On this account tlio Greek Church, 
from their iuteroommunion with the 
Georgians, still maintain that they 
have a claim u|ion tlie buildin&;s. 

The Church of 8t. Jumcs is, with 
the exception of that of the Sepulchre, 
the largest in the city. In tlio rich- 
ness of its decorations and sacred vest- 
ments it is unequalled ; but everything 
is tawdrv and in the worst style of 
Oriental Imrbarisin. One of the great- 
est treasures it boasts of is tlie chair of 
the apoHtle James, which is preserved 
in the ch. 

During my stajr at Jerusalem in 
1854 I visited tliis convent at the 
invitation of the Armenian patriarch, 
a man of di^iilod deportment and 
considerable mfonnation. I was first 
conducted to the presence of that dig- 
nitary, whom I found m the new reee|>- 
tion-room, tlie windows of which may 
1)0 seen over the archway from the 
street below. It is a noble saloon for 
Jerusalem, somewhat in the modem 
Italian style. I was afterwards led 
through the various courts and corri- 
dors of the building, where accom- 
modations are fouud for nearly 3000 
pilgrims. A seminary or college for 
the education of the clergy has lately 
been established in it. The course of 
instruction is to extend over seven 
years, and the students are afterwards 

Jiermitted to choose their own field of 
abour. Theur nwnbcr is restricted to 
20. There is also a good printing- 
prois in the convent. The gardens 
(lociiny the whole H\nxco Ixttwcen the 
builuuig and the city wall on the W. 
They have no pretensions to beauty, 
order, or even high cultivation. 

The 8f/rian Convent of 8t, Mark is 
itituatcd m a narrow street not far from 
the English hospital, and is one of the 
oldest in Jerusalem. It is respected 
by all the Cliristian sects as tlie home 
of 8t. Murk ; and it has a full comple- 



ment of traditions and relics. Among 
the latter are the font in which the 
Virgin was baptized, and the door at 
which St. Peter knocked after tlie 
angel had delivered him from prison 
(Acts xii. 1-15). When I visited it in 
the year 1857, it was inhabited by a 
priest and a deacon, whose whole fiock 
amounted to three people. They were 
all — priest, deacon, and flock — from 
the village of Suded near Hums. 

The Convent of the Cross is tlio only 
other estublisliment of tin's kind de- 
serving of particuhir notice. It is 
situated in a shallow stony wady, 
Ubout IJ m. W. of the city. It was 
originally the pro^xirty of Uio Georg- 
ians, and is said to have been founded 
in tlie 5Ui centy. by Tatian tlieir king. 
It drives its name from the "Holy 
Cross," the wood of which is believed 
to have grown on the spot. Otlicrs. 
however, say tliat the name is appliecl 
to it, because Heraelius tlie patriarch, 
on returning with the true cross from 
his captivity in Persia, first elevated 
that sacred relic at this spot on a^)- 
proachiug Jerusalem. It is now the 
property of the Greeks. 

The convent is a large rectangular 
building with massive walls, and a low 
portal guarded by a heavy iron door. 
Such strength was, and still is, needed 
to defend the inmates from hostile 
Arabs who ore always prowling about 
the half-ilesolate cowitry, ready to 
pounce upon solitary wanderer, un- 

giarded caravan, or open convent, 
nly a few years ago some of these 
lawless wretclies effected an entrance 
during the night, and murdered tlie 
superior in his bed. After lying long 
half-ruinous, and almost wholly de- 
serted,' the convent hns recently \kvm 
thoroughly n-puired by the Gn^^kn, 
and many extensive additions made tu 
it, so as to fit it for a complete collegiate 
establishment. Russian gold has done 
wonders with the old walls and gloomy 
corridors; while it has built halls, 
chambers, and refectories, which wouhl 
not disgrace an English university. 
The old eh. is well worth a visit ; it is 
about 70 ft. long, and is dividetl into 
nave end isles by 4 lunssive square 
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piers snf^rting pointed arches and a 
groined roof. Tnero is a small cupola 
over tho altar-screen. The walls are 
covered with faded frescoes, and some 
beautiful pieces of mosaic pavement 
Htill remain beneath tho dome. Tho 
iiltar-screen is curiously painted in 
compartinents intended to illustrate 
the complete history of the wood of the 
cross, from the time it was planted b^ 
Abraham and Noah, till the Oruci* 
fixion. Behind this, in an apse, is the 
sanctum, in the centre of whick be- 
nonth tho altar, is a little circular hole, 
bordered with silver, marking the spot 
on which tho tree of tho cross grew. 

In tho infMlcm iMvrt of tho building 
is a new chapel with some tolerable 
carving, in the altar-screen of which 
tho linssian eagle forms the most con- 
spicuous subject. Indeed the double 
head and grasping talons of that well- 
known bird meet one at every turn- 
not a wall, nor a turret, nor a hall 
where it does not spread out its pro- 
tecting wingfs. Forty boys and young 
men are now boarcled, lodged, and 
educated in this establishment ; whilo 
at the same time no vows are imposed 
u^n them, and no promises exacted 
with regard to the future. They are 
at liberty to choose their own profes- 
• sions. The course of instruction ex- 
tends over a period of seven years, and 
embraces the Arabic language, modem 
Greek, a little French and Italian, 
with aritlimetio, geography, and draw- 
ing. There are nve resident masters 
luid a chaplain. Tho class-rooms, tho 
dormitories, tho refectory, and even 
kitchen, are fitted with a neatness, and 
kept with an order and cleanliness, 



that would rival an jr iilnilar establish-* 
ment in Europe. And the grounds 
round the convent, recently pnrdiased, 
rou^h and stony though tiiey are. aro 
bogmning to exhibit tho marks oi in-i 
dustry and civilisation. 



§ 62. Books ok JratSALBic. 

After the BUblU and Jotephm, tho 
student may consult Kobinson's ' Bih* 
Ucal Besearehesy 2nd edit. ; Williams's 

* Holy City: 2nd edit. ; Tower's • CM- 
gnOia* (1851), < Vie SilnaJi-nttdle untl 
der Odberg* (1852), * VenmaUer aw 
JenudUita^ (1853), and * Tonographie 
van Jenuaiem' (1854); Partlett's 

* Walks about Jerusalem,* and * Jerur 
salem Bevisiied^* especially valuable 
for their beautiful engravings; Fer- 
gusson's ' Eseay on the Ancient Topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem;* Karclay, * City 
of ike Great King ; * Pierotti's * Jerusa- 
lem / * Thrupp, * Ancient Jerusalem ; * 
Do Yogiid, Le Temple de Jerusalem ; ' 
De Samcy, * Terre Sainle ; ' Ordnance 
Sturvey of Jerusalem, with Cant. Wil- 
son's Ndes. The best Arab work is Mejr 
ed-Din's * History of Jerusalem,* trans- 
lated into French by Yon Hammer in 
' JF*ttficf(;rtf5en des Orients,* Mejr ed- 
Din wrote towards the close of the 
15th cent^. Detailed measurements 
and descriptions of the Temple and its 
courts, according to Uio views of tlio 
Jewish Rabbins, aro given in tho 

* MiddoOi! a tract of tho * Miskna ; ' on 
this also may be consnltod Roland's 
UtUo work < be Locis Baori$: 
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SECTION m. 
SOUTHEBN PALESTINE. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

1. Phydooi Gwgraphy.^2. PoUUoal Geograptiy.-^. TIte InhahUoiUt.^ 
4. Mode of Travd. 

ROUTES. 



13. Ezcunion along tho Wostoni 

ShorooftheDoadSea .. 224 
Tekoa }~M«aada ;~Engedi. 

14. Jerusalem to Eleutheropolis 

and Gasa 23G 

YaUey of filab; Sltet of Asekah and 
QaUi ;— Stngolar Caverns j^B^lon ; 



PAQS 

8. Excnnion to Bethany .. .. 178 

The Mount of Olivet ;~Flic^t of Da* 
vld;— Triumphal entrj of Oar 
Lord. 

9. Ezcuraion to Jorioho, tho 

Jordan, the Dead Sea, Har 
S&ba, and Bethlehem . . . . 181 
Site of JerldM ;— Gllgal ;— Hlatorlcal 
Geology of Dead Sea ;— Holy Places 
of Bethlehem. 

10. Bxcorrion to Anathoth, Mich- 

mash, Bethel, Both-horou, 

andMizpoh 204 

Site of Al i—UaUlo of Qlboon. 

11. Kxciursion to Solomon's Pools, 

Ktam, KhureitOn, and the 
Frank Mountain .. .. 218 

12. Bzcursion to tho Valley of. 

Boses, Philip's Fountain, 
andBittir 222 

1. Fhusieai Otography,'~Tho natural boundaries of Southern Palostino aro 
deep and definite ou the E. and W. Tho name of tho West was to tho Israel- 
ite of old ** the Sea " (Jam), that is, the Mediterranean. Ou tlio E. is tho Dead 
Sea, and that deep valley {'Arabah) which extcfads N. and S. from it. On tho 
S. both plain and mountains melt away into the desert of Tih C* Wan- 
iloring **). Along the shore of the Mediterranean lies the plain of Philistia — 
one of the richest sections of Palestine. It is historically interesting, too, for 
it is the country of Goliath, and of tho hereditary enemies of the Israelites ; it 
is the scene of Samson's struggles and death ; and it contains tho ruins of the 
five xoyal cities of the Philistines. On the E. of this plain rise up gradually 
the mountains of Judaa. Their features aro not those of a regular mountain- 
chain like Lebanon ; but rather a cluster of rounded rocky hills, sloping down 
into dry tortuous valleys. They are scantily clothed with grayish and 
brown shrubs, intermixed with aromatic plants and gay flowers ; they are 
cncirded besides by concentric rings of white rock, and studded with huge 
cairns of white stones, which give them a desolate and sometimes even forbid- 
ding aipoct. Hero and there wo moot with deep picturesque glens where tho 
wintor-torrcnt bods aro Ijonlered witli Ixdts of olives, and tho stcctp iMiiiks 
aboYO glistun with tho foliage of tho prickly oak. Such are tho funturos of tho 



15. Gazatoel-'ArtshandOairo.. 253 

16. Gaza to Ascalon, Ashdod, 

Kkron, Lydda, and Jcru- 
sulum 254 

Tho main of 11ilU»tla. 

17. Hebron to Y&ftt 265 

Bethshemesh^-^the Home and Coun- 
try of iSamsoD. 

18. Jerusalem to Y&fa .. ..268 
Klrjath-Jearim ;« Emnuuis ;— Valley 

of AJaloii {— Joppo. 
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wontcrn flooHvitins nnd brood snmTnits of tho Jvdaoftn hills; but ihooastom BlopcH 
nro wilder, mid Tor moro dcsolaio. From tho top of Olivot, or tho I^tik 
Mountain, tlio oyo wanders over a wilderness of white hills, JAggod clifis, 
and yawninp; chamns — without tree, or shrub, or green grass tuiWuntil at 
length it rests on the leaden waters of the Dead Sea, lying in their deep 
mysterious bed, far away below. 

A superficial observer from some western land of sunshine and showers ma^ 
wonder at, and write of, tho barrenness of Southern Palestine ; and with semi- 
sceptical siu-nrise ask, " Is this that Land of Promise which flowed with milk 
and honey ? It may be well to remind such an one of thepower of a Syrian 
sun, of the diaracter of an eastern clime, and of the effects of centuries 
of neglect and desolation. The destruction of the woods which once covered 
the mountains, and tlie loss of the vegetation consequent on the want of till- 
age, have entailed upon the whole country a greater degree of drought than in 
ciirly times ; and then again the neglect of the terraces that supported the soil 
on the hill-sides has given full pli^ to the winter rains, leaving tracts of naked 
rock where belts of com once noiuished, and vines spread out their long 
branches. To see what tho hiUs of Judna might be under proper care and 
culture, one has only to look at the western slopes of Lebanon. There is 
another proof of the ancient fertility and great resources of the country 
which no accurate observer can overlook, — the vast number of ruined towns 
and villages which everywhere stud the landscape. In Judiea we may 
wander for miles and miles without seeing a vestige of present habitation, 
save the little gont-|)en on tho hill-side, and the floclcs round tho fountains ; 
but there is scnrcely a hill- top that is not crowned with ruins, and there 
is scarcely a fountniu where fragments of walls and scattered heaps of stones 
<lo not indicate tlie sites of former dwellings. The light Saracenic arch, tho 
stately Boman cohiiiin, and the massive Jewish substniction, lead up by a 
ntgiilar arcIiiU^ctnral chronology to tlio rude '* cairns" of tlie mountain regions, 
and tlio roundeil TelU of the plains — ^the vestiges of primeval Oanaanitish 
cities. Above all other countries in the world Pidestine may be called tlio 
" land of ruins.** God*s Word is fulfilled—" The word of the Lord is against 
yon : O Oaanan, the land of the Philistines, I will even destroy thee, tliat 
there shall be no inhabitant ** (Zeph. ii. 5). 

2. The PdUtical DivUwns of Southern Palestine have changed with its 
history. Originally the Amalekites, or Bedawy tribes, occupied tho plain on 
the southern frontier (Num. xiii. 29 ; 1 Sam. xv. 1-17, and xxvii. 8)1 They 
were the descendants of Esau, deriving their name from his grandson AmoHek 
(Gen. xxxvi. 12). They are now represented by the Tiyfthah Arabs, if not 
lineally, at least in character and mcxle of life. The Ilittites, Abraham's old 
friends, clustered round Hebron (Gen. xxiii.). The Amorites were their neigh- 
bours, dwelling amid the rocks of Eugedi (Gen. xiv. 7, and 2 Ghron. xx. 2), 
and afterwards spreading over the country on both sides of tho*Jordan (Deut. 
i. 4). The Jcbusites were strongly established upon the hill of Zion (Jud. i. 
21). These three tribes were descendants of Ganaan. The Philistines, of 
Egyptian extraction, inhabited the plain of the sea-coast from Joppa to tho 
bonlcrs of Egypt. 

When the " Land of Promise *' was divided by lot among tlio Israelites, the 
tribe of Dan got the plain of Philistia from Joppa on the N. nearly to Ascalon 
on the S. Simeon's territory extended from thence to the Wilderness of Tih, 
reaching as far eastward as Beersheba ; but these two tribes were never able 
fully to conquer their allotted provinces. On the E. of Simeon and Dan, 
securely located amid mountain fastnesses, was the powerful tribe of Judah ; 
while Benjamin was settle<l in that section of the hift-countrv extending from 
Jcnisnlcm to Bethel, and from Bethoroii to the Jordan (Josh. xv. ; xviii. 11- 
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28 ; xix. 1-9. 40-48). When the kingdom of laraol divided under Behoboam, 
Southern Fftleatine remained subject to the house of David ; and in later times 
it became the province and toparohy ofJudasa, 

8. The modem inhdbiUmU of Southcni Palestine may bo divided into two 
classes,— the BeiXatoin^ or wandering tribes, who dwell in tents, and the Fd- 
lahSn. who reside in villages. The principal tribes of the former ore the Tiyahah, 
who hover along the soutliom frontier, encamping around the wells of liccr- 
sheba, and upon the banks of Wady esh-Shcrl'ah ; and often running uii for 
nasturo or plunder among the hills of Judna, or along the plain of Philistiu. 
Next come tlie JdidlM, who claim the country from Ikorsliebu to the Dead 
Sea, and as far N. as Kngodi : the usiml head-quarters of their sheikh is at 
or near Mtu)n. The Tadmirdl^ are a larger trilx), and feed thoir llcK^ks 
among the mountains and glens extending from liothlchcm and Tekoah U» the 
shores of the Dead Sea. All these BoiUiwin are to some little extent culti- 
vators of the soil, though they maintain the well-known antipathy of their 
race to settled habitations. Their flocks and hcnls constitute their chief 
means of support, with, of course, an occasional raid among their encmicH. 
Their dross ut simple and primitive— a Kefiyeh bonnd with a fillet of liair, u 
flowing Jhba, and a scanty under garment of coarse calico, fastened round the 
waist by a leathern belt garnished with a range of cartridges in brass tubes ; 
add to this a long gun slung over the shoulder, a knife stuck in the lx)lt, and a 
hoavv-headed club in the hand, and you have a picture of the Ikdawy of 
Southern Palestine. Tlieir country can only be safely traversed with an escort 
of their own appointment. 

The FtHahtHy or cultivators of the soil, are scarcely less wild and lawless 
than the llcdawtn ; but having permanent habitations, the government have a 
letter clianco of pwiishing any glaring violations of the law. They are a 
rough, athletic, and tiurbulent race — ^mostly armed with gun and dirk, and 
inclined to make significant allusion to this very prominent fact in their inces- 
sant demands for haJcMiish, Their allegiance sits lightly on them, and their 
ideas of meum and tuum are wholly regulated by power or expediency. The 
traveller ought to treat them with cool dignity, without blustering and with- 
out fear. 

Generally speaking, the country W. of the road leading from Hebron 
by Jerusalem to N&bulus is safe and may be travelled without any escort ; 
though if one intends to pass through unfrequented places it may IJo as well 
to have a horseman from the local Governor to act as guide and guard. To 
the E. of this road the Bedawtn have their home in the wilderness. The 
traveller, therefore, if he desires to traverse it to any extent, must journey 
under the guardianship of some responsible sheikh. Safety does not depend so 
much on the number as on the qtmlity of the escort. In specifying the several 
routes, I sliall state where a guanl is ^necessary, and from whom it may or 
must be taken. 

4. Mode of Travd. — All the excursions around the Holy City, as well as the 
journeys through Palestine, must be miulc on horseback, or in a cliair or palan- 
quin {Tahi) slung upon mules. The roads are mere tracks worn in rock or 
soil by the feet of animals, as tortuous as erratic mules and donkeys can make 
them. Among the mountams they aro always rough, generally rnggod, and 
sometimes dangerous — now winding along a dee]» torri:nt-)x.'d, now zigzagging 
iin a steep hill-side, and new skirting a precipice on a ledge. of smooth r«K'.k. 
l^ie traveller will thus see the necessity of securing a strong, sure-footed, and 
casv-pacod animal ; for uprm his stood will in a great measure de|>end the cam 
ami comfort of his journey, and in some <legree, tor), the safetv of his liniliH. It 
is as well not to leave these minor matters wholly to the dragoman, who is 
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generally bcUcr at invonting an exciue than providing a ainart hone or a 
tolcrablo saddle. My adTice ia, Tr^ the equipage, whateyer it may be, hoToro 
starting, and insist npon a change if it do not proYO sound ; and when ue time 
for starting comes take special oaro that the tame mxtimmlM^ mmAA\^ bridloe, fto., 
nro forthcoming. 



nouTE S. 

ItXOURSION TO BBTItAinr. 

Kvnry ono who can walk 8 m. 
Khoiild make this excursion on foot. 
Every step is " holy ground," trodden 
by priYphots and apoatlcs, and Onk 
gnM\tcr than tlicm all. We thus often 
fcol oonstraincd to sit down, and 
calmly contemplate scenes unsurpassed 
on earth for sacred interest. 

Tlirce jjaths lead from the city to 
Bethany. The first winds up the 
Hlight depression in the western side 
iif Oh'vet, tonclioH the northern end of 
tho village on tho summit, and then 
witids flown the eastern declivity. 
Tho snponil branches off from tho first 
ahiro (]othHomatio, skirts tho sontliom 
side of the village, and joins the 
former above Bethany. Tlio third 
utrikes to tho right Mow Qethso- 
manc, passes round the southern 
shoulder f>f the hill, and is tho main 
nnul to both Bethany and Jericho. 
Wo shall go by tho first, and return 
by the third ; for thus wo shall get tho 
bc«t views of tlio scenery, and the 
most striking illustrations of Scripture 
narratives — wo go out with David in 
his flight from Absalom, and return 
with tho Savioiur in His triumphal 
entry. 

Passing out of St. Stephen's Gate,* 
wo descend the winding path to tlio 
bottom of the Kidron, cross Uio bridge, 
and leaving the Tomb of tlio Virgin 
on the 1., and Gethsemane on tho rt., 
strike up the ancient road to tho top 
«»f Olivet. Tlio guide may prolmbly 
point out some flat rocks beside ''the 
(lardcn," now honoured and kissed 
by numerous pilgruns, because tra- 
flition states that hero tho throe dis> 
eiples slept while their Master prayed. 
Farther up we observe steps and cut- 
tings in the limestone rock, proving 



tho antiquity of tho path. Hero wo 
are unquestionaUy in the footsteps of 
David, who, when be fled from Ab- 
salom, '' went over the brook KidioDy 
toward tho wa v of the wilderness. . . . 
And went up by the ascent of Ollnret, 
and wept as ho went up, and had his 
head covered, and be went barefoot : 
and all tho people that was with him 
covered every man his bead, and they 
went up, weeping as they went up " 
(2 Sam. zv. 23, 80). On reaching tho 
summit, beside tiio modem viUage, 
we must be near, perhaps upon, tho 
spot where the king had IxHsn wont 
to '* worship God," and whore he now 
met Uushai tho Archito (id. xv. 
32). As we sit hero on some pro- 
jecting rock, witli tho city boforo us, 
and tho Diblo in our hands, wo can 
see with the mind's oyo the weeping 
monarch, and his weeping train, meet- 
ing the old counsellor, " with his coat 
rent, and earth upon his head," and 
jK^rsuading him to go bock to the 
city to defeat the counsel of Ahitho- 
phel (id. XV. 84). 

Passing the summit, tho wide pano- 
rama eastwanl suddenly opons up 
licforo us: first tho eye catches tho 
long, regular, massive wall of tho 
Moab mountains ; thon tho deep val- 
ley of the Jordan, with patches of tho 
Dead Sea, liko molten lead, gleaming 
in its bottom ; and lastly the naked 
whito hills that shelve downward 
from our feet till they drop into tho 
valley far below. (For tho view from 
tho top of Olivet see Sect. H. § 32.) 
Hero a^in wo can almost mark 
tlio.])rociso plaro— A fow yards bolow 
tho mfxlom wely— whero David, whon 
*" a little past the top of the hUl," mot 
Ziba, tho wily servant of Mephibo- 
shoth, '*with a couple of asses sad- 
dled, and upon them two hundred 
loaves of bread, and an hundred 
bunches of raisins, and an hundred of 
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summer fruits, and a boiilo of wino ** 
(id. xvi. 1). Going farther down the 
rugged slopo among turrucud lields, 
we cannot 1x3 fur from Buliurim, from 
whonoo Shimei, a relative of Saul, 
''camo forth, and curtiod atiU as he 
came ; " and tlirew stones and dust at 
the fallen monarch (id. xvi. 5-8). 
Hero the ** way of the wilderness" ooii- 
tinuoB straiglit down tlie mountain, 
but wo turn to the rt. through terracetl 
Hulds and fig-orchards, and soon join 
the more frequented path which de- 
scends from the S. side of the village. 
Passing now a low rocky ridge which, 
screens fietliany from the top of Olivet, 
. Ave have the little lonely mountain 
liamlet in a nook at our feet; and 
we are reminded of a greater than 
king David, and of a greater event 
tluin any in the history of tliat monarch. 
— the 8aviour led out His disciples 
" <u far as to liethany, and lie lifted 
up liis hands and blessed them. 
And it came to pass, while Ho 
blessed them. He was parted from 
them, and curried np into heaven '* 
(Luke xxiv. 50, 51). Hero, tlien, j 
among the retired uplands imme-i 
diutely overhanging the village, far| 
runioved fn>ni tlie stir of tlie city,! 
took place tlie last interview between 
Olirist and His disciples. Here His 
feet. last touched the earth, ere tho 
cloud received Him out of their sight. 
Here too His disciples heard those 
cheering words of the angels : '* Tliis 
same Jesus, which is taken up from 
you into heaven, slmll so come in liko j 
manner as ye have seen Him go into 
heaven" (Acts i. 11). * 

Jkthany, now called eVAzirtyeh; 
from el- Azir, the Arabic form of 
liazarus, is a poor village of som» 
20 houses, situ&ted in a shallow wady,. 
on the eastern slope of Olivet, and. 
surrounded by broken rocky ground^ 
once carefully terraced, and still con- 
taining a few orchards of fig-trees.. 
Its distance from Jerusalem is about: 
1^ m., corresponding pretty exactly" 
to the 15 furlongs of the Evangelist. 
John (xi. 18). The view from it is. 
dreary and desolate, commanding the* 
region through wliich the road to^ 



Jericho runs. Tlio houses nm of stone, 
massive and rutlo ; evidently con- 
structed of old imiterials. Over them 
on the S.,on tho top of a scaqxxl rock, 
rises a heavy fragment of ancient 
masonry, built of bevelled stones ; but 
its original object cannot bo deter- 
mined—it looks more like a fort tliau 
a house. 

This then is tlie litUo hamlet Avhich 
derives an undying interest from 
having been tlie home of our Sa- 
viour during his visits to Jerusalem 
and from having been the scene of 
some of the most affecting incidents 
of His life. Wliat Oapemaum was in 
Galileo, Bethany was m Judiea. Hero 
Ho was wont to retire in the quiet 
evening after each dav of thankless 
but unceasing toil in the city (Blutt. 
xxi. 17). Here dwelt the sisters 
Marv and Martha, with Lazaras their 
brother. On the farther siile of tluit 
deep valley of the Jordan, away 
among those distant mountains, Christ 
was abiding when tho sisters sent tu 
inform Him that Lazarus was sick. 
Down that long dreary desitent tlicy 
often looked in ex|)ectation of His 
coining. On tliat old roiul, without 
the village, Martlia nuit ilini, with tlio 
despairing, almost reproachful wonls, 
*' Lord, if thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died." Here Ho 
raised Lazarus from his tomb, and 
presented him alive to his weepuig 
sisters (John xi. 1-40). Here to<i 
was tho house of Simon the leper, in 
which the grateful Mary anoiuteil 
Jesus widi precious ointment, and 
wiped His feet with her hair (Matt, 
xxvi. 6-9). The precise sites of these 
events are still pointed out— the house 
of Simon, that of Mary and Martha, 
and the tomb of Lazarus. The latter 
is a deep vault, partly excavated in 
the rock, and partly lined with ma- 
sonry. The entrance is low, and opens 
on a long, winding, half-ruinous stair- 
case, leading down to a small clianil)cr; 
and from this a few steps more lead 
down to another smaller vault, in 
which Uie body is supposed to have 
lain. The situation of tho tomb in 
tlie centre of the village, scarcely 
agrees with tho Gospel narrative, and 
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tho tiiftflonry of tho interior has no 
nppcnmno4) of antiquity. But tlio 
real tomb could not haTO been far 
(liHtant, and in fninh a plnco as this 
fnw will think of tnuliliiinal niUm ythim 
tho tiiiviirying features of nature — 
tho rockn, tho glens, and tho " ever- 
lasting hills "—are Iwforo them. 8omo 
may inquire for the site ot Bdhplta(fe ; 
but of it no trace has as yet been 
certainly discovered. It appears to 
me, from tlie way in which tho two 
names are used in the Gospels, that 
they were probably applied to different 
quarten of the aame village— the ono 
called Bethphagej "House of figs," 
from the fig-orchards afl joining it; 
the other Bethany, " House of dates," 
from its palm-trees (comp, Mark xi. 
1 ; Luke xix. 29). 

From Bethany tlie t^aviour set out 
on tho morning of His triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem ; and we are now pre- 
pared to leave this village, and trace 
J lis footstei>s. Our Lord reached Be- 
thany from Jericho on the evening 
<»f Friday or tho morning of Saturday ; 
and o?i the next <lay Ho proceeded to 
Jenisalcjm. It was tho time of tho 
raHHov(T, ami the city was crowde<l. 
The fame of Jesus and the recent 
miracle of T^azarus brought multitudes 
i«) Ikithany. Knowing what was l)o- 
fore Him, it was natural Jtisus shoulti 
take the main road. 8oon after 
leaving Bethany that roatl meets a 
ravine. From its brow tho top of 
Zion is seen, but the rest of the city 
is hid by an hitcrvening ridge; and 
just opposite the point where the first 
view of /ion is gaine<l, on tlie other 
side of the ravine, are the remains of 
an ancient village. Is not this the 
spot, therefore, where Jesus said to 
the two disciples, " Go into the village 
over a^fninst you"? The main roa<l 
turns sharply to the right, descends 
obliquely to the bottom of the ravine, 
and then turning to tho left ascends 
to tho top of the opposite ridge, a 
short distance above tho ruined vil- 
lage. Tho two disciples could cross 
the ravine direct in a minute or 
two, while the procession would take 
some time in slowly winding round 
the road. Tho people of tho village 



saw tho prooossion: thoy know its 
causo; and wo>o thus prepared to 
give the ass to tho disciples tho 
moment thev heard ** the Lord hath 
newl of him. Tho disciples led it up 
to tho road and met Jesus. A tem- 
porary saddle vms soon made out of 
loose rolxis, and Jesus proceeded. Tlio 
crown of tho ridge was soon gained, 
where tho whole city suddenly bursts 
upon the view. There the multitudes, 
looking upon their beautiful city, and 
their wonder-working King, raised tho 
shout of triumph. ** Hosanna to tho 
son of David; blessed is he that 
eomoth in the name of the Lord" 
(Matt. xxi. 9 ; Luke xix. 87). Jesus 
looked upon Uio city too. Ho lookeil 
away into the future, and saw ruin, 
desolation, and woo; and when Ho 
cnme near — so near tliat tho splen- 
dours of the Temple came out in tho 
full blaze of their beauty, " He wept 
over it, saying, If thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thv day, tho 
things which Ixslong unto thy peace I 
but now they are hid from thine eyes " 
(Luke xix. 41, 42). 

Wo now descend tho hill-side dia- 
gonally by the steep sliolving patli, 
having on the 1. a vast multitude of 
Jewish tombs paving tho declivity ; 
and l)cyond thorn, down in tim 
bottom of tho valley, tho tanering 
point of Absalom's pillar, and over 
against us the summit of Moriah 
crowned by the long massive wall of 
the lUram. Near the foot of tho 
descent wo skirt the wall of Qethse- 
mane, then cross the Kidron, and as- 
cend tho steep path to St. Stephen's 
Gate. 
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ROOTE 9. 

HXODBSION TO JBBICHO, TUB JORDAN, 
TUB DEAD SKA, MAB SABA, AMD 
BBTUIKHKM. 

H. M. 

Jenisalom to Jericho .. .. 5 30 

The Jordan 2 

Tho Dead Sea 10 

MarSaba 4 SO 

Bothlchoiu 3 

Jcruaalcm 8 



Total 



18 



TliiB excursion will occupy 8 days, 
and the best way of arranging it, both 
for oonvonienco and profit, is to en- 
camp the first night at Jericho, taking 
care to visit tho objects of interest 
HiMir it ill tho ovoiiiiig; sUrt tho 
mxtiml uioriiitig vory early for tho 
Jordan and Doad Hou, anil s|)oiid tlio 
second night at Mar Saba. An early 
rido Uio third morning brings us to 
Jlotldcliem, and active iiooplo may 
even take in tlio Frank mountain 
witliout much extra labour, leaving 
still sufficient time to see Bethlehem 
before returning to Jerusalem. The 
order may also be reversed, preserving 
the same stages. Tents are, of course, 
required at Jericho, but they may be 
sent back to the city from thence ; or 
l)erhaps, for the sake of the beds and 
food, it may be as well to forward 
them to the convent of Mar S&ba. Tho 
traveller who intends to enter this 
desert convent will require to prociure 
an order from the Greek patriarch, or 
his agent at Jerusalem, without which 
no one is admitted within the walls. 
Ladies will remember that tho sex 
is under a ban in this spot, and can 
on no pretence whatever gain admis- 
sion to tho convent; if thoy intend 
to siiend the night there they must 
pitch tlioir tents outside. 

For this excursion an escort is abso- 
lutely iiecossary, as withoiit it tho 
adventurous traveller will unquestion- 
ably ** fall among thieves " ere ho 
reaches tho Jordan ; and will bo likely 
to noc<l tho services of somo ** good 
Hamtiritan.*' In chooshig an escort 



the English consul ought to be con- 
sulted. He will be able to give tho 
best information both as to guards and 
expenses. 

All arrangements being made, and 
tho escort alretvdy flourishing their 
old matchlocks, or long lances, wo 
mount and foUow them. Wo wind 
round Olivet, and, passing Bethany, 
enter tho '* wilderness of Judiea." 
The road soon becomes dreary enough, 
running among white desolate hills, 
and white rugged valleys, without a 
tree or shrub, or even a green grass- 
tuft. It would be almost insu^)- 
portablo were it not for tho associa- 
tions, and a certain spice of danger 
just sufficient to keep up the attention. 
Here and there tho gleam of a match- 
lock catclies the eye behind soniej;)ro- 
jocting rock, or a tufted spear is Hi;on 
winding siiMnicioiisly round llu) shonl- 
flcrtif u hill: but those are Iho iHily 
signs (»f present occupation; excopl, 
indeed, by somo chance wo fall in 
with a flock of goats. 

On leaving Bethany wo cross a low 
rocky ridge, and then dive down into 
a bleak glen, at the bottom of which, 
a mile or so from the village, is 
the little fountain 'Ain el-Huad (pcr- 
liaps tlie Enaltemealt of Josh. xv. 7) 
which gives its name to the valley. 
A Saracenic arch covers the stone 
trough into which the water flows, 
and a few ruins around pcrlmps 
mark tho site of an old hkan. Down 
this glen the road winds for an hour 
or more, and then, leaving it to the 
rt., passes through a broken country of 
chalky hills till it reaches an exten- 
sive ruined caravansary, called Khan 
ol-Ahmah, situated on the top of a 
bleak ridge. Somo broken walls ami 
fragments of arches remain standing ; 
but thev are scarcely sufficient to 
afford shade while wo rest a few 
minutes to draw water from the deep 
well. This is considered tho most 
dangerous jNirt of tho road, and sonio- 
whero nuir it Sir Fred(;ric Ueniiil<(;r 
was stripped, wounded, and left for 
dead, bv the Bodawin in 1820. lie 
was probably tliinkhig of the iMirablo 
of the Samaritan when tho assusMin's 
stroke laid him low. X venture to 
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state that no one will ndvanoe much 
beyond this place without at least 
feeling how admirably fitted the region 
is for deeds of violence and blood; 
especially if he gets a sight of some 
of the half-naked Arabs who arc gene- 
rally found skulking amid the ruins, 
or perching on the rocks around. 

On passing the ruin we enter a re- 
gion still wilder than that wo have 
loft behind. Dr. Olin says of it that 
"tho mountains seem to have boon 
l(M)8ciicd from their foundations, and 
rent to pieces by some terrible oonvul- 
siou, and then left to be scathed by 
tho burning rays of the sun." They 
do indcMxl look as if fire had passed 
over them. The road, which exhibits 
here and there traces of an engineer- 
ing skill and a solid pavement that 
point back to Roman times, winds 
down ft succession of shelving banks 
and little wodys, until it brings us 
out on the very brink of one of the 
most sublime ravines in Palestine — 
Wddyd-Kdt. It is on the 1. of tho 
path, and is separated from it by nar- 
row ridges of flinty rock ; but by riding 
over these we gain some splendi<l 
vi(iws. The glen is not less than 
400 to 500 ft. deep, just wide enough 
WJow to give passage to a little stream- 
let like a silver thread, and afford 
Kpa(« for its narrow fringes of olean- 
der. Tlio sides are almost sheer 
precipices of naked rock, occasionally 
pierced by grottoes apparently inac- 
c(;HMib1o to anything except the eagles 
that now hover round them; and yet 
luHtory tells us tliat all these un- 
comfortable de?i8 were once occupied 
by hermits. One is shown where an 
anchorite is said to have lived, the 
cravings of whose castigated body 
were satisfied with foiur raisins a-day I 
A few ruined chapels, like watch- 
towers, are seen along tho rugged 
heights beyond. 

The great plain of tho Jordan now 
opens up suddenly before tho eye, 
with tho green l^nks of the river 
sunk down in a kind of fissuro in the 
middle of it, and the Dead Sea with 
its cliff-bound coast away on the rt. 
From the depths of the wild ravine on 
our 1. issues a thread of verdure, gra- 



dually spreiading as it advanods, until 
it mingles, at the distance of a mile oi^ 
more from tho base of the mountains, 
with the thickets that enoompaas tho 
village of Rfha. This ravine, now 
called el-KeUf is supposed to bo tho 
** brook Cheriih, that is before Jordan,' 
where the prophet El^ah was fed by 
ravens while the famine raged in 
Palestine (1 Kings xvii. 1-7). It is 
unquestionably tho VaUey ofAchorj in 
which tho Israelites stoned Aohan for 
theft (Josh, yii.) ; and whicli was on 
the northern border of Judah (id. xv. 
7). The pass down which we have 
come is the •* going up to Adummim,** 
mentioned by Joshua, in his descrip- 
tion of tho boundary, as lying on "the 
south side of the river —that is the 
Cherith or Kelt (id.). Away con- 
siderably to tho N. of Wady ol-Kolt 
tho vegetation and foliage stretch 
along the plain of Jordan to tho boso 
of the mountains. They are nourished 
by two fountains; — ^**one now as 
always called Duk (1 Mac xvi. 14, 15); 
the other and larger, as well as moro 
celebrated, now called the * spring of 
tho Sultan,' once * of Elisha.*^ These 
pour out, at tho foot of the great lime- 
stone range, rills that tricUe through 
glades of tangled forest shrub, which, 
but for their rank luxuriance and 
oriental vegetation, almost recall tho 
scenery of an English park. It was 
these streams, with their accompany- 
ing richness, that procured for Jericho, 
during tho various stages of its ox- 
istonco, its prosperity and gran- 
deur." 

The descent into tho plain is rapid 
and rough, and would in spots bo 
dangerous, wore it not for tho stono 
fences timt have been built along tho 
brhik of the cliff. Hero as elsewhere 
on this dreary road ono is continually 
reminded of our Lord's beautiful par- 
able of tho " good Samaritan " (Luko 
X. 80-87), every particular of which is 
adapted to tho scene and oven to tho 
circumstances. Tho "going doum" 
is descriptive of tho physical features ; 
tho falling among thieves, and getting 
" stripped" and " wounded," is just 
what one might expect, and not a few 
experience, from tne Bedawin now; 
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the ''chance*' which hrought three 
stray trayellers past the spot shows 
that the road was solitary then as it is 
still ; and the wayside inn mav have 
occupied the site of the ruined khan 
on the mountain-side. 

The heat is groat, and the reflection 
from the white clifis and white soil 
maJces it greater, as we descend 
tluough the wilderness of Judina. 
But on reaching the plain the air is 
like the blast of a fiu^iace ; and we 
are painfidly reminded that we are 
1000 ft. and more below the level of 
the sea. Though as yet early in 
spring, Uie grass and weeds are crisp 
and scorched, and crackle beneath our 
horses' feet ; while the quivering haze 
tliat looms over the burning plain 
gives a dreamy indistinctness to the 
trees and venliuro iu the distance. 
TJie pi\th to lUha, Avhcro we are to 
pitdi our tents for the night, follows 
tlie direction of Wudy el-Kelt, crossing 
over to the N. side, and passing two 
aqueducts with pointed arches — the 
tini coming from 'Aiu Duk, and the 
second from 'Ain es-8ultan. The 
modem village is about 2| m. from 
the base of the mountains. Before 
prooecdmg to it, however, we shall 
tixplore 

The nte of andent Jericho. — ^About 
I m. from the foot of the pass, a short 
distance S. of the road to BIha is an 
immense reservoir, 657 ft. long, by 
490 wide; and around it, especially 
on the western side, are extensive 
rums, consisting of low mounds of 
rubbish, and foundations of buildings. 
Turning northward we perceive similar 
remains extending at intervals to 
Ihe banks of the Kelt, and along its 
K. side. Fording the little stream, 
and advancing northwards, wo enter 
in some 15 min. a cultivated sec- 
tion of the plain, interspersed with 
clumps of tnomy nubk and other 
IhisIics. Biding 15 min. more through 
luxuriant oom-flelds, we readi the 
fountain *Ain et-jSytan, bursting forth 
from the base of a mound. The 
water is slightly tepid, though sweet ; 
it was once received into a large semi- 
circular reservoir, from whence it was 



conveyed in ducts oyer the adjoining 
plain. The pruicipal stream now runs 
S.E. to BIha. The mounds, as Avell as 
the whole section of the plain around 
them, are covered with tlio <lel>ris of 
former buildings, fmgmonts of pot- 
tery, and heaps of rough stones, now 
almost hidden by the rank vegetation. 
There cannot be a doubt that this is 
the fountain whoso waters wore healed 
by the prophet Elisha, and the sur- 
rounding ruins aro, therefore, tlioso of 
ancient Jeridio (2 Kings ii. 19-22). 
From the Jerusalem Itinerary we learn 
that the Jericho of the 4th centy. wtui 
situated at the base of tho mountain 
range, 1.^ m. (Boman) froi)i tho foun- 
tain ; and that the more ancient city 
had stood by tho fountain itself. This 
corresponds exactly with what wo 
have seen. Tho ruins on the iNinks 
of tho Kelt mark the site of the 
Jeru^lio of llertMl and tlie New IVHta- 
ment; while those hero around tho 
fountain are tho oidy remnants of tho 
Jericho of tho prop] tots. 

Ascending the mouiul over tho foun- 
tain, and seating ourselves on ono of 
the old stones, wo ore prepared to 
glance at Jericho's eventful history, 
and recall its associations. Wo havo 
before na the great plain on which 
the weary Israelites looked down, 
after their wilderness journey, from 
tho brow of yonder mountam ridge 
away on the E. (Num. xxxiii. 47, 48). 
We have at our feet the only remains 
of tho city to which Joshua sent tho 
spies from tho plains of Moab, on tho 
other side of the Jordan ; and bchhid 
us is the mountain where, on tho 
advice of Bahab, they hid thoniscilves 
three days to escii^K) pursuit (Josli ii.). 
Around this city t(X), after tho Kpios 
returned, the Israelites marched mys- 
teriously during seven days; and on 
the seventh day, after the seventh 
circuit, " the priests blew with tho 
triunpets. . . And the people shouted 
with a great shout/' and ^* tho wall 
fell down flat, so that the people went 
up into the city. . . . and took tho 
city" (Josh. vL). Jericho was then 
wholly destroyed, and a singular 
curse pronounced on whoever should 
rebuild it — ** Oursed bo the man before 
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the Lord that riseih up and buildcth 
this cit^ Jericho; he diall lay the 
foundation thereof in hia fint-bom, 
and in his yonnffoat mn Hliall lie mi 
up tlio gntcfl of it" (id. vi. 20). And 
nitor an interval of five oontiirios 
it was n^bnilt, and the curso oxooutcd 
— " In hiH (Ahab's) ilays did Hid the 
Bctliolito build Jericho; he laid the 
foundation thereof in Abinun his flrst- 
liorn, and wt up tho paloH tlicrcof in 
hiH youn^twt aon Rc^^ul)" (1 Kinp<xvi. 
:M). A fH*liool of prophota gathered 
rouufl tho spot ahnost immediately. 
Elijah and Elisha came down to it 
from Dothcl — an eaay day's ioumey — 
by a path through those wdd moun- 
tains on the N.W. From Jericho the 
two wont on, over the plain, to tho 
lianks of tho Jordan ; tlio '* sons of 
the prophets*' fol]ow(*d tlicsm in tlio 
distance, and at length took their 
stand " in sight afar off" — probably on 
one of the upper terraces of the rt. 
bank— to see the departure of their 
great master. And yonder, on the 
plain beyond tho river, " Elgah went 
up by a whirlwind into heaven." But 
his mantle fell on Elisha, who on his 
return divided tho waters of the river, 
healed the fountain that gushes out 
from tho Imso of tho mound at otur 
fcf;t, and wont up tho mountain ptiss 
to Bethel, where in a forest, now gone, 
lurked the ** two she-bears 'that '* tare 
the forty and two" widEcd children 
(2 Kings ii.). 

After tlio mptivity tho inhabitants 
of Jerirho returned from Babylon, but 
little is known of the city until tho 
time when its iNdm-grovcs and balmm- 
gardcns wore given by Antony to 
Cleopatra. From her Ilerod the (treat 
bought them, made this one of his 
royal cities, and adorned it with a 
hippodrome and many stately build- 
ings ; and here, too, that monster of 
iniquity died. The site of this new 
city was, as we have seen, 1| m. to the 
S., on the banks of the Kelt. It was 
neio Jericho our Lonl visited on his 
way to Jerusalem — lodging with 
Zacchieus, who liad climbed the svca- 
more-treo to see Him; and healing 
the poor blind man (Lidce xviii. 
35-43, and xix. 1-10). Its subsequent 



history is soon told. It became tho 
head of a toparohy under the Romanf , 
but was deserted soon after tho Ifo- 
hammedan conquest. 

The mountain of Quamntania is a 
fine object from this point, rising 
abruptly from tho verdant plain, white 
and naked ; its siunmit crowned by a 
little chapel, and its rugged side dotted 
with the dark openings of caves and 
grottoes. Miltoirs noble lines would 
almoflt neem to have been penned on 
tho spot — 

** It WM A mountain at whoeo verdant feet 
A Bpocioiw plain, outatretched in circuit wide, 
Ijay plcaaant; from lila aide two riven flowed, 
Tho one winding, tho other straight, and left 

between 
Fair champaign with lera rivera intervened. 
Then meeting Joined their tribute to the sea ; 
Fertile of com the glebe, of oil, and wine ; 
With herda tho pastures thronged, with flocks 

the hills; 
Uuge cities and bigfa-towcrod, that well might 

accm 
The scats of mightiest monardis, and so Urge 
The prospect was^ that here and there was 

room 
For barren desert, fonntainless and dry. 
To this high mountain, too, the tempter 



Our Saviour, and new train of words began.*' 

Should time and uiclination permit, 
the traveller may go as far as *Ain 
Dink, the other great fountain to whidi 
this plain owes much of its vonlure. 
It is an hour distant to tho N.W.; 
and the road to it skirts the base of 
Quarantania. At 10 min. are sugar- 
mills, now deserted, on the decllvltv 
of a low bare rid^ that runs N. by E. 
from tho mountain. At 5 min. more 
we reach tho ton of tliis ridge, and oIh 
Hcrve tlio nque<luct coming along tho 
foot of tho mountain from 'Ain DAk, 
originally constnictcd to supply the 
mills and irrigate the plain. We have 
now before us a table-land filling up 
the recess in the mountain range N. 
of Quarantania— part of it verdant, 
being watered by a fountain away in 
the distance N. by W., called 'Ain 
el-'Auieh, beside which we observe a 
conical mound with ruins near it on 
the plain. About 5 m. farther N. is 
the site of Phasaclus, a city built by 
Herod the Great in HneAuUm or Ghor 
N. of Jericho; and the name is still 
preserved in 'Ain el-Fusftil, a small 
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fountain in a wady of the same name. 
Away in the plain to the eastward we 
can see another long aqueduct, which 
probably conyeyed water from el- 
Aujeh. 

8. of El-'Aujeh, on the western 
border of the plain, are the ruins of 
Es-Sumrah, probably the Zemeraim of 
Josh, xviii. 22, a town of Benjamin. 
The site is covered with confused 
licapB of rubbish. liiuunith the surface) 
are extensive quarries, like catacombs, 
which may TXirha|)s have supplied 
Dome of tlie building stones for the 
INdoocs of Jericho. " These caverns," 
sii^s Tristram, '* are now tlie den of 
wild buists, and the excrement of the 
hyiona covered the floor. Vast heaps 
of bones of aiuiels, oxen, and sheep 
had been collected by these animals, 
in some places to the depth of 2 or 8 
ft., aiid on one spot I cimntod tlio 
skulls of seven camels. Wo had hero 
It beautiful recent illustration of the 
mode of formation of the old bone 
caverns so valuable to the geologist." 
{Land of Israel, 2S1.) 

About 45 min. more alon^ the base 
of the mountain, in the line of the 
aqueduct, brings us to tlie group of 
fountains called Ddk, bursting out 
on Uie southern bank of Wady eu- 
Naw&imeh. Here are 2 copious 
springs and several smaller ones. 
Their natural channel is the wady; 
but the waters of the highest and 
largest, flowing from beneath a ddm- 
tree, are conveyed by an aque- 
duct to the old sugar-mills. Just 
above the fountains are a few traces 
of heavy foundations whidi in all pro- 
Imbility mark the site of the ancieiit 
Castle of Vochf in which Simon 
Maocabfldus was treacherously mur- 
dered by his son Ptolemy (1 Mao. xvi. 
14, 15). DiHk is also mentioned in 
the histories of the Orusades as a 
castle of the Knights Templars be- 
tween Jericho and Bethel. 

A road from Jericho to Bethel passes 
Ain Dftk, and ascends the mountains 
in the line of Wady Nawft*imeh ; the 
distance is about 6 hrs., and the ascent 
stoop and difficult. The easiest, and 
evidently the ancient rond between 



these 2 cities, winds up the pass be- 
tween Quarautania and Waily Kelt, 
and then runs tlirough a dreary wilder- 
ness. It is quite practicable for bag- 
gage-animals ; and tlie distance is 
about the same as from Jericho to 
Jerusalem. It was doubtless by this 
latter route the Israelites " went up " 
to besiege Ai (Josh, viii.), which lay 
a little to the K. of Bethel (Bto. 10); 
and it was this rr)uto, too, which 
Samuel took from Gilgal to Gibcah, 
to aid Saul agahist the riiiliatineH 
(1 Sam. xiii. 15); by it Elijah and 
Elisha went down from Bethel to 
Jericho, as already stated. 

Returning again to 'Ain es-Sultaii, 
or "tho Fountain of Elislia'* as it is 
sometimes called, we proceed H.E. U* 
our encampment at Riha, about H5 
min. distant. The path leads tlirougli 
flno fields of grain, with clumps and 
hedges of nubk (or uom — the lote-trco, 
iizy^phua lotus of botanists) among 
them ; and some distance on the 1. is u 
largo grove of the same tree. Foun- 
dations and heaps of ruins are here 
and there met with along the patli; 
and about 15 min. froi\i the village wo 
cross a paved Roman road, which wo 
can trace over the plain towards the 
foot of the mountains at Wady Kelt. 
It was probably connected with the 
ancient roads to Jerusalem and Bethel. 

BOia, or Eriha as it is sometimes 
written, is the only modern represen- 
tative of either the city or name of 
Jericho ; and a moro filthy and miser- 
able village ooidd not bo found in all 
Palestine. Its few inlml»itunts, Uni, 
are not only iKXir, but proiligivte, re- 
taining sonio of the vices for which 
the cities of Sodom were rendered 
notorious 4000 years ago. The houses 
are formed of rudo stone walls, 1)uilt 
up l(x>sely of ancient materials ; tlieir 
flat roofs covered with brush and gra- 
vel, and their little yards — dens of 
filth and fleas — enclosed by hedges 
of the dry thorny boughs of the nubk. 
A similar but stronger fence sur- 
rounds the whole village, forming a 
rude barrier against the raids of the 
Bedawin. The place and its people 
bear more rescmljlnncc to the valley 
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i>f iho Nile than Palestine. Beside 
ihe'yillago stands the tower, dignified 
hv the title of " the House of Zao- 
chflsos.'* It IS a half-rninons sqnaro 
building, aboat 30 ft on each side 
and 40 high, now occnpied by the 
Turkish garrison, consisting of a snb- 
altom with tho title of Aghat and 
some halfnlozen iricgalars. The yiew 
from the top is ccnnmanding, and well 
repays a visit 

The Vatteff of Ike Jordan is here 
seen in its broadest part Its general 
aspect is that of a long plain, shut in 
on tho B. and W. by bold, bairen 
riilRoii, and having down its centre, 
from K. to H., a deep, dark, winding 
glen or erewuae. Northward tlio 
ridges grmlually appmnch each other 
nntil they $eem to moot on tho distant 
horizon; southward tho Dead Sea is 
like a continuation of the plain, the 
ranges along each side extending 
away in a series of bold promontories 
which generally dip into tho boeom of 
the lake. The mountain of Qnaran- 
tania projects slightly from tho line of 
the western ridge, haying curved re- 
cesses on the N. and S. The eleva- 
tion of this ridge above tho plain 
varies from 1000 to 2000 ft Tho 
eastern ridge is lower and less pre- 
cipitous where it borders the plain, 
but farther back it rises to a much 
greater elevation. Tho total breadth 
of the valley is about 10 m. ; at each 
side are gentle undulations, but the 
middle is flat, with tho exception, of 
course, of tiio narrow glen through 
which tho Jorrlan flows. This vast 
])tain, with its rich soil and abundant 
waters, is now almost desert ; mostly 
cnverctl with a thin, smooth, nitrous 
mist, through which tho feet sink lui 
in ashes. Tho section round Kiha is 
different, affonling a fino example of 
how water can convert a wilderness 
into a paradise. The 2 fountains of 
Dfik and es-SuMn on the N.W., and 
another at Hajla on the 8.E., aided 
by tho " brook Cherith," afford largo 
supplies of water, which, being widely 
distributed by ancient aqueducts, 
cover tho plain with verdure; but 
long neglect and a tropical sun have 



ofaanged most of it into % tanglo of 
thorny shrabs, intermingM with 
willows and overgrown weeds. On 
the W. side of Riha is an impenetrsblo 
thicket of nubk. Farther from tho 
wateroonrses the trees and boshes are 
more thinly scattered, standing singly 
or in clumps, and resembling in piMes 
an Englisk orchard. Seen mm a 
distance on the plain, the whole has 
the anpeaianoe of an nnbroken forest^ 
^nd bean some resemblance to the 
far-fiuned OhMah of Damascus. 

Such is the present aspect of the 
plain of Jericho, celebrated for its fer- 
tility in every sge. Josephns calls it 
tho most fertile tract of Jnchoa — a 
** divino region ; " and in speaking of 
tho fountein of Klisha, he says it 
watered a country 70 tUuUa long by 
20 broad, covered with luxuriant 
gardens and palm-groves. In Scrip- 
turo Jericho is caUod the " City of 
Palm-trees" (Dent, xxxiv. 3); and 
Jonephus niprcsente thcso trees as of 
unusual size and beauty, growing even 
along tho banks of tho Jordan. Now 
not a palm is to bo seen at the modem 
village, nor at 'Ain es-Snltftn, nor on 
tlie site of the Jericho of Herod : but 
Tristram discovered a little clump in a 
retired wady beyond the old convent 
of St. John. The gardens also pro- 
duced honey and balsam. Henna, 
and Myrobalanum; as well as an 
abundant supply of tho moro common 
fruits. Of ail these rich productions, 
which gave Jericho such celebrity of 
old, not one remains. Tho precions 
balsam was tmnsrcrrod by Cleopatra 
to tho ganlons of Holiopolis in Egjrpt ; 
but neither thero nor hero is it any 
longor known. Tho myrobalaniun 
may probably bo identical with tho 
ZnkkAm of tho Arabs— a thorny troo 
grr>wing wild, though not plontifol, 
and bearing a green nut, which, being 
pressed, like the olive, yields an oil— 
tho modem balsam of Jericho — ^highly 
prized by Arabs and pilgrims as a 
remedy for wounds. 

During the mle of the crusading 
kings tho sugar-cane was largely cul- 
tivated in tlio plain of Jericmo; and 
to that ago aro probably to be attri- 
buted the aqueducts, all with pointed 
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AFcheB, now seen in every direction. 
The place then partially regained its 
'ancient fertility and celebrity, and 
was considered the garden of Pales- 
tine. The Latin kings gave it to the 
Churdh of the Holy Sepulchre ; but it 
was afterwards transferred to the con- 
Vent of nuns erected by Qneen Meli- 
sanda at Bethany. Its annual reyenue 
is said to have been 5000 pieces of 
gold — about 50002.— an iuunense sum 
in those days. To the same period 
the present tower iM^Umgs, and was 
perhaps erecte<l for the jirotcction of 
tlio iiolds and gardens against incur- 
sions of Bedawin. It is first men- 
tioned by a writer in the 13th centv., 
and 2 centuries later it began to be 
called the " House of Zacch^us." 



Tub Sms ov Giloal.— Joshua tells 
us that the first encampment of the 
Israelites on the W. side of the Jordan 
was at *' OUgaly in the east border of 
Jcriclu);" and the 12 stones which 
Die priests took out of the bed of the 
river **did Joshua pitch in Gilgal'* 
(Josh. iv. 19, 20). This Gilgal, we 
ioarn from Josepluis {Ant. y. 1, 4), was 
10 tUulia from Jcrichu and 50 frum 
the Jordan. Now, whether we regard 
the Jewish historian as referring, to 
tlieraore ancient site at 'Ainos-Sulttln, 
or the more modem on the banks of 
the Kelt, the distance corresponds 
with that of the village of Hiha. At 
or near this village, then, Gilgal must 
liave stood. In Btha there is not a 
vestige of ancient ruins, though the 
stones of the modem houses appear to 
have been taken f^om older buildings. 
Tlie constraction of these houses, of 
the tower, and the aqueducts, may 
account for the disappearance of the 
ancient city ; and there are, besides, a 
few heaps of rabbish, half-covered by 
weeds and bushes, in the surrounding 
fields. 

|t ii doubtful whether the name 
GUgal was at first applied to a city or 
to an open place suitable for a large 
encampment. However this may bo, 
there can be no doubt that here the 
Israelites first pitched their touts 
Within the *< Land of Promise*' (Josh. 



iv. 19) ; and here they rested for some 
time, " having rolled away the re- 
proach of Egypt from off them *' (id. 
V. 9). Here too they observed their 
first Passover in Oanaan (id. v. 10). 
And it was on this spot Joshua saw 
the man '* standing over against him," 
who declared that he hod come ** as 
captain of the host of the Lord " (v. 
13, 14). Here the Tabernacle was sot 
up, and hero it remained during the 
long wars in the interior of Palcstiuo 
until it found a rosting-pliico at 
Shiloh (Josh, xviii. 1). (iilgal lio- 
camo in later times one of the assize 
towns of Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 16) : and 
here the people were wont to assemble 
to offer up sacrifice (id. x. 8). Hero 
Saul was made king, and here he com- 
mitted the act on account of whicli 
tho kingdom was taken from him and 
his posterity (id. xi 15 ; xiii. 13, 14 ; 
xyX It was hero also the tribe of 
Juoah assembled to« welcome back 
David from exile (2 Sam. xix. 15); 
and here occurred several of those re- 
markable events in which tho prophet 
Elisha was the main actor — tho heal- 
ing of tlie poisoned pot (2 Kings iv. 
38-41) ; the cure of Naaman the Syrian 
(id. v.); and tho punishment of Go- 
hazi. Gilgal appears to have been 
early abandoned, for there is no traco 
of it after the exile, nor does Josoi>hus 
refer to it as existing in his day. The 
nle was still shown in the time of 
Eusebius; and Arculf states that it 
was occupied at the period of his visit 
by a large church : he, however, locates 
it 5 m. from Jericho, so that probably 
the founders of the church had not been 
very particular as to the topography. 

Jericho to the Jordan, — ^The distance 
from Jericho to tho banks of tho 
Jordan is about 1} h. The bathing- 

Slace of the Latin pilgrims is nearly 
ue E., beside the ruined convent of 
St. John, now called Kusr d-Yeliud, 
" the Jews* Castle." That of tho 
Greeks is lower down, and is the one 
usually visited by travellers. "We shall 
make a slight de'tour, so as to take in 
an ancient site, and as the rood is 
goo<l we can make up for it by u canter 
across the plain. 
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Jieth-hoglah^ now 'Ain Jlajla, — Sot- 
ting out from Rtha in a S.E. direction, 
and passing oyer fruitful but neglected 
fields, wo roach in 20 min. some foun- 
dations of hewn stones, and wo observe, 
I m. to the S., a low mound, also 
covered with ruins. These are pro- 
bably the remains of convents, which 
we know formerly stood in the plain ; 
perhaps one of them may be that 
mentioned by Arculf as occupying the 
site of Gilgnl. In 40 min. more we 
reach Kusr Hajla, another old convent 
in better preservation. It takes its 
name from 'Ain Hajla, a largo foun- 
tain, a mile to the N.E., to which we 
now turn, as it marks the site of 
Beth-hoglah — a place on the boundary 
line between Judah and Benjamin, 
llie lino commenced near the mouth 
of the Jordan, and, passing Beth- 
hoglah, went up through the moun- 
tains to En-8hemcsh, and thence to 
lOn-Kogel, in tlie valley of Ilinnom 
(Josh. XV. 5, 6). 'Ain Hajla is sur- 
rounded bv a wall, and sends forth a 
stream whicli irrigates even yet, neg- 
lected as it is, a large section of the 
plain. From hence we gallop across 
the smooth plain to the Jordan, en- 
countering as we approach the river 
low thorny shrubs, growing singly 
and in patches. Both the river and 
its glen are hid from view until we 
stand upon the high bank, and then 
we suddenly look down into a deep val- 
ley — ^its sides sprinkled with bushes, 
which become thicker and thicker, 
until in the centre they form one 
ilcnso unbroken line of foliage. Still 
tho river docs not appear. "Wo spur 
our horses along t)ie narrow tortuous 
paths that here wind through the 
shnibbery, and at last draw up on 
a clear spot, all trampled and broken, 
where we see the Jordan rushing 
along at our feet— suddenly appearing 
from the thicket above, and as sud- 
denly disappearing into it below, not 
moro than 100 yards of it being 
visible. 

The Jobdan flows through a tor- 
tuous glen, varying from 200 to 600 
yds. in brcwlth, and from 60 to 150 ft. 
in depth below the surrounding plain. 



Tho sidofl of tho glen aro abrupt and 
broken, compofled of marl ana olay^ 
intermixed with some strata of lime- 
stone. The bottom is smooth, and 
sprinkled here and there with shrubs, 
whidi become thicker toward tho cen- 
tre. The banks of the river are frinffeil 
with broad belts of tamarisk, oleander, 
and willow, among which reeds and 
underwood spring up so as to form 
impenetrable jungles — secure dens for 
the wild-boar and the leopard, and 
occasionally for the Bedawy robber. 
The river flows between deep banks 
of clay, and in size and appearance is 
not unlike the Tiber at Bome, though 
more rapid. Its breadth is here from 
80 to 100 ft. ; in several places, how- 
ever, higher up, it spreads out to 150 
ft. or more, and the depth is often 
from 10 to 12. 

In describing the passage of the 
Israelites it is said in Scripturo that 
tho •* Jordan overfloweth all his banks 
all the time of harvest;" but tho 
meaning of the Hebrew simply is that 
the river ''was filled up to all its 
banks " — that is, Us proper channel was 
then /vU, " Thus understood,** Dr. 
Robinson rightly observes, " the Bib- 
lical account corresponds entirely to 
what we find to bo the caso at tho 
present day. Tho Israelites crossed 
the Jordan 4 days before the Passover 
(Easter). Then, as now, the harvest 
occurred during April and early in 
May, the barley preceding tho wheat 
harvest by 2 or 8 weeks. Then, as 
now, there was a slight annual rise of 
the river which caused it to flow at 
this season with full banks, and some- 
times to spread its. waters oven over 
tho immemate banks of its channel, 
whero they are lowest, so as in some 
places to fill Uio low tract covered 
with trees and vegetation along its 
side.** The precise spot where the 
Israelites crossed it is impossible to 
determine. No argument can bo 
grounded on tho state of the alluvial 
banks; for every one knows how apt 
such banks are to change their fonn, 
and even their place. The waters 
which came down the valley, we are 
informed, " stood and rose up upon 
an heap,** whilo those toward the sea 
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" were cut off," bo that the vast multi- 
tude moBt probably crossed the dry 
channel in a broad lino extending 
over several miles. All wo know 
definitely as to the place is, that thov 
passoil over ** ri^ht against Jericho, 
'llio travel htr, as ho sits beneath the 
willows on tho Jordturs banks, will 
road with now iiiturust tho aocfniut of 
this wonderful event as recorded in 
Joshua ill and iv. Tho Israelites 
came down from tho heights of Moab 
around Tisgah, probably by the pass 
of Wady Jfosbrui (soo Rte. 19), and 
encamped in the plain at the Imiso 
of tlie mountains, near a city called 
SkiiUm^ named, doubtless, from the 
aeaoia groves in its neighbourhood 
(Num. xxiii. 48, 49). Shittim must 
have stood near tho mouth of Wady 
llesbdn. From thence they removed 
to the Jordan, '* and lodged there, 
liofore tliey jtassed over " (Josh. iii. 1), 
at a place ** right against," that is east 
of Jericho (iii. 16). The next day 
the priests advanced with the ark on 
their shoulders till their feet touched 
the water along the shelving bank. 
Nearly a mile (2000 cubits) behind 
them stood the jicople — ^Iteuben, Gad, 
and Manasseh in tlie van, fully armed 
fiv. 12, 13). The moment the priests 
dipped their feet in the water, the 
river-lxid became dry as far up on 
the right as *' Adam, tlie city which 
is beside Zaretaii," some 30 m. distant 
(comp. 1 Kings vii. 40). The waters 
which came down from the Boa of 
Galilee, ** stood and rose up,*' while 
tliose below flowed off into the Dead 
Boa. A long election of the river- 
bed—farther than the eyo could reach 
<m each side — was thus loft dry. 
In tiie midst of the dry bed the 
priests bearing the ark remained, until 
tho whole people had passed over, and 
12 stones had oeen set up to mark Uie 
iipot, and 12 others had been taken 
i>ut of the river-bed to serve as a mo< 
iiiorial of tlie miracle in after times. 

Near, perhaps at, this very same 
apot, KUjali divided the waters, passed 
over the dry bed, and was taken up to 
heaven from that plain on the other 
Kide; and filislia us he came back 
'' took the mantle of Elijah tliat fell 



from him, and smote the waters, say- 
ing, *^ Where is the lionl God of 
Klijah ? '* and thus a tliird time the 
Jordan was divided (2 Kings ii.). 

But another event of still more 
thrilling interest hiis been long flxed 
nwir this spot— ^7i0 BaytUm v/our Sa- 
viour. 'J*he tixact locality is not stated 
by the hiutimI liislorian. All we know 
is that '* John came oreaclii ng in tliu 
wilderness of Judiea, and Jesus came 
^ from Galilee to Jordan, unto John, 
to be baptized of him " (Matt. iii. 1 , 13). 
It would s(K)m from this that the 
baptism took place toward the mouth 
of the river, on the confines of Judoia. 
Immediately afterwards Jesus was 
** led up of the Spirit into Oie wilder- 
nets, to be tempted of the devil.'* The 
leading up is descriptive of the featiures 
of the country; and we are almost 
compelled to conclude that '* the 
wilderness " is the same to which John 
is re[)rcsentcd as having come preach- 
ing, immediately before the baptism. 
John tlio Evangelist, in referring to 
the events which occurred subsequent 
to the temptation, says, ^' These things 
were done in Bethabara (or, as tho 
best M88. have it, BeUMny) beyond 
Jordan, where John was baptizing" 
(i. 28, 29). Some have concluded 
from Uiis, that tho baptism of Jesus 
took place in Bethabara ; aUd they try 
to identify Bethabara, '' the House of 
rassage," with a fonl of the river near 
Succoth, where Jvu^ah crosscNl fnnn 
Mahaiiaim, where the Midianites en- 
deavouretl to escape in their flight 
from Gideon, and where Jephtha slow 
the Ephraimites (Gen. xxxiii. 17; 
Jud. vii. 24 ; xii. 5, G). Tiiis ford is 
30 m. N. of Jericho. It should be 
borne in mind, however, tliat the read- 
ing Beifiabara is very hypothetical, 
and was adopted by Origen, chiefly 
because he knew a Bethabara, and did 
not know a Bethany beyond Jordan ; 
and farther, it is far from certain that 
the scene of the baptism was here at 
all. On the wholo 1 am inclined to 
believe that Christ was baptized on the 
confines of the wilderness of Judooa, 
and near the spot whore tho rivitr 
was thrice miraculously dividetl. But 
wherever the true scene may be, uono 
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can doubt that it was in tho waters of 
tho Jordan the Son of God was bap- 
tized ; and this fact will attach to that 
river a sacred interest, such as never 
lias been, and never can be, possessed 
by any other in tho world. 

One of the most singular ceremonies 
observed by the Cliristian churches in 
Palestine is that of the bathing of the 
pilp:rim8 in tho Jordan, year after year, 
at li^aster. On tho Monday of Passion 
week several thousand half-frantic pil- 
grims march down tho wild pass from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and bivouac on 
tho site of Gilgal. Tlie desolate 
plain is thus suddenly filled with 
life ; and the stray traveller who wit- 
nesses the scene will be strikinely 
reminded of the multitudes that 
thronged, 18 centuries ago, to the 
*M)iiptiHin of John." Every Ohristian 
state of Eiurope and Asia hns its repre- 
sentative there ; and tliere, too, is seen, 
picturesquely grouped, every variety 
of costunio. At their hcarl marclics 
tho Turkish governor of Jerusalem, or 
his d<»puty, with an armed escort, to 
guard against liaiHlits, who, since 
tlio days of tho " Goocl Samaritan," 
have infested this desert road. Some 
hours before dawn on tho following 
morning a host of little tom-Umu sud- 
denly givo fortli their discordant but 
stirring roll, and a thousand torches 
suddenly flash amid the thickets of 
tho plain. Over tlie desert presses the 
crowd in silence. A ruddy glow along 
tlie eastern horizon brings out into 
bold relief the summits of tho Moab 
mountains, and heralds the sun's ap- 
proach; and the pilgrims, as they 
descend the steep bank from the 
upper terrace, now see, in the pale 
morning light, the dark lino of foliage 
that hides the sacred stream. An open- 
ing in the fringed border is soon after 
diHcovere<l, and tho motley throng 
liaHlilydiHmount,an<njaUie in the rapid 
river. Tho scene is unique, and not 
altogether in aci^rdance with our ideas 
of ijropriety. Old and young, men 
and women, go down togetlier into the 
torrent, apparently unconscious of tho 
surrounding crowd. It is a part of 
their religion — a ceremony which 
brings upon them many blessuigs, and 



therefore they go through it in npito 
of all difficulties. After the bath, or 
baptism, they return again quietly to 
Jerusalem. 

From the Jordan to the Dead Sea, 
— ^The Jordan, a short distance below 
the pilgrims* bathing -place, sweeps 
round to the W.. and then to the S.E. 
and S. ngdin ; widpTjing gmdually as 
it aclvnTiccfl, and liecoming more slujf- 
giBli* Towards the tnoutb of the rivei 
the banks arc low niul muddy. At 
the month the ividth is 180 yds,, and 
thr^ dr|>th only 3 ft. \ but there is no 
ford, owing to tho soft and alimy 
n&ture of the banks and bed. TIio 
emboucihure is considcrablr inclitietl 
to the north-eafltom anglo of tho 
Dr^ad Sea, and immediately in front 
of it aro 3 huuiW nmd lalanda from (j 
to 8 ft. high, apparently subject to 
overflow. 

In going from tho Jordan to tlie 
Dead Sea it is bettor to strike across 
the plain in a south-western course, as 
we thus escape tho soft lianks of the 
delta, and save a oonsiderablo ddtour. 
Immodiatoly on gaining the upper 
Innk or torrace wo entor a flat, smooth 
plain, covered with awhite sulphureous 
crust, and without almost a single 
vestige of vegetation. Here we feel 
the oppressive atmosphere of this de- 
solate region in all ite intensity. The 
air becomes close and hazy os the sun 
ascends, giving a wavy motion to tho 
parched soil, and a strange indistinct- 
ness of outline to distant objecte. After 
an hour's weary ride over a trackless 
desert we suddenly reach the shore of 
that mysterious sea, with its unwhole- 
some swamps and slimy margin, and 
ridges of drift wood, which appear to 
have been accumulating for ages', and 
which nre all incrusted with salt. A 
little peninsida (an island when the 
water is high) with a long narrow 
ne<^k is before us ; riding out to it we 
iind it covered with ruins, apparently 
of great antiquitv, consisting of largo 
unhewn stencs lying in heaps, and 
here and there arranged as founda- 
tions. Here too is a quantity of drift 
timber. The traveller may now test 
the buoyancy of the water by a bath. 
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and its saUnosB and inoomparablo 
bittenuMW by ii mouthful. 

Thb Dead Sea is, whether oon- 
sidorod physically or historically, the 
moBt remarkable sheet of water m tho 
-world. It lies in tho lowest part of 
that deep ravino which extends from 
the base of Hermon to the gulf of 
'Akabah. A section of the ravine, 
more tlian 100 m. in length, is below 
tlie level of tho sea, and the depres- 
sion of tho surface of the Dead Sea 
is no less than 1292 ft. A glauoo at 
the features of this region is sufficient 
to show tlint tlie cavity of the Dead 
Sea was coeval in its conformation 
wlUi Uie Jordan valley on tlie N., and 
tho *Ambuh on tlie B. Tlie breadth 
of tlio wliole valley is pretty uniform, 
only contracting a little to tho B. tif 
tiiu liidco of Tiljorius, and uxiNUidiiig 
somewliat at Jericho; tho mountains 
on each side thus run in nearly parallel 
lines from llermon to 'Akabah. Tho 
DumI Hui, tlieruforo, (Kiciipics a section 
of Uio groat vulley, which only diflers 
from the rest in being deupor and 
covered with water. On the E. and 
W. it is shut in by lofty eliiis of bare 
white or grey liiucstono, dipping in 
many places into its bosom without 
leaving even a footpath along the 
sliore. Its length is 40 geographical 
m., and its greatest breadth 8), nar- 
rowing to 5 at tlie northern extremity. 
Near its S.E. angle, opposite tlio 
ravine of Eerak, is a broad low pro- 
montory, with a long point or ct\po 
stretching more than 5 m. northward 
up the centre of the sea. Aud it is 
worthy of special notice that the sec- 
tion of tho sea, N. of this promontory, 
is of great deptli, varying from 40 to 
218 fathoms ; and in some places the 
soundings show 118 fathoms witliin a 
few yards of the eastern cliffs. Tho 
■outbem section, on the otlier hand, 
is shallow ; never more tlian 2 to 3 
fathoms, and guuemlly only about us 
many feet. 

Lying in this deep caldron, cnoom- 
poMod oy boro white cliffs, and ox- 
poied daring the long Syrian summer 
to tho unclouded beams of a bumiii|^ 
sun, nothing could bo expected on tho 



slioros of tlio Dead Soa but sterility 
and death-like solitude ; and nothing 
else does the traveller find, save where, 
here and there, a brackish fountain, 
or mountain streamlet, creates a little 
tliicket of willow, tamarisk, and 
oleander. Around these, however, 
birds sing sweetly as in mote genial 
climes, and the Arab pitches his tent 
like his brethren on the high eastern 
plateau, and a luxuriant harvest re- 
wards tlie labours of the husbandman 
— all showing that the stories so long 
current about the deadly exhalations 
from poisonous waters are fabulous. 
It is true that the tropical heat of the 
climate causes immense evaporation, 
which often renders the utmosphcro 
heavy and dark, and the marshes of tho 
Ghor give rise in summer to intcrniit- 
tont fevers, so that tliu proiHsr inliubiL- 
ants, inciudhig tliosu of Jericho, uro a 
feeble and sickly race; but this lia.s 
no necessary connexion with the Deail 
Bea or tho choractcr of its waters. 
Tho marshes of Iskanderftn, on tho 
shore of tho MwUtcirruiusiiii, uro inueli 
nioro unhealthy than any part of tho 
Ghor. 

Koccnt researches, esixjcially tlioso 
of M. Lartet, have contributed greatly 
to our knowledge of the physical geo- 
graphy of the Dead Sea and have 
gone far to solve the mystery of its 
origin. Tlie greater part of its shores 
have now been thoroughly explored. 
The English reader may see a trans- 
lation of M. Lartet's very able Essay 
in tho Appendix to the tmnslation of 
Hitter's ralamtina, recently published 
by Clark of Edinburgh. 

M. Lartet shows, from the height 
and geological structure of the water- 
shed in the Valley of Arabah and 
from tho direction of the lateral val- 
leys north and south, tliat the Jordan 
could never have run into the Red 
Sea. The depression of the sea is 
1292 ft., while tho (slovation of the 
watcrsliod ojiiK>sito I'etra is 787 ft. 
M. Lartet also shows that there could 
have Ixion no aUelent oommuiiication 
of any kind between tho Ked Sea and 
the basin of tho Jordan, because the 
action which upheaved the watershod 
did not occur at u period suUcHpieut 
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to that which gave to the whole of 
Palestine its present form. He proves 
that the formation of the Jordan 
valley, including the Dead Sea basin, 
must liavo boon coeval with that phy- 
sical convulsion which upheaved the 
mountain-chains of Syria ; and he ao- 
cotnits for tho valley in this way: 
that at Ronio mmoio jicriod a fracture 
took place in tho upitor strata of tlio 
(iirth M rniHt in this ri*gion, extending 
in a diru(*.tion N. and B. In conse- 
quence of the unequal strength of the 
crust, tlie western side of the fracture 
sunk downwards, occasioning the ab- 
rupt dip of the strata along tho W. 
side of the valley and the great de- 
pression of the valley itself r while the 
eastern side of the fracture remained 
in situ, showing at various places on 
tho eastern shore of tlio Doul Sea a 
vertical section through tho thick 
strata ofliniestone and sandstone. Con- 
sequently, tho basin of the Dead Sea 
1ms been at all periods since its forma- 
tlfin " a reservoir for the rainfall ; and 
its saltncss originally proceeded from 
tlio constitution of the environs of tho 
lake, and has greatly increased under 
the influence of incessant evapora- 
tion." 
M. T/artet farther foun<l that de- 

iKisitH of great depth have aocumu- 
ated in the valley since its formation. 
Tliey are composed of numerous thin 
ImmIh of gvpsun), marl, ilint, and allu- 
vitnii. TlK^Ho bods, which cover the 
whole valley, are analogous to tliose 
now in process of formation at the 
lK)ttom of tlie Dewl Sea. They show 
that at one period the whole Jordan 
valley must have been under water. 
Its gradual depression he attributes 
to tliree main causes : — 1. An increase 
of temperature. 2. The rise of a vast 
sea-bottom in the track of the winds 
which pass over the Dead Sea, which 
have hvim thereby dri(Ml up, owing to 
the substitution of burning sands for 
the water from which they formerly de- 
rived their humidity. 3. " The forma- 
tion, in the track of the same winds, 
of a chain of mountains suiBciently 
high to cause a condensation of their 
vapours, and thus retain their hu- 
midity." 



M. Lartet, in his examination of 
the geology of the Jordan valley, saw 
evidences of volcanic action of a date 
long posterior to tho formation of tho 
valley; and from this he oonelndes 
that '* volcanic eruptions have taken 
place to the N.B. of tho basin, which 
produced important eoid^ of basalt, 
some of them extending as far as the 
Jordan valley itself. Other emptionB 
of less imiNirtanee took place directly 
K. of the lake, of which 3 reached its 
eastern shore near the Wadis Ghuweir 
and Zerka Main, and the south end of 
the little plain of Zarali. 

"Hot and mineral springs, bitu- 
minous eruptions, similar to those 
which accompany and follow volcanic 
action, and earthquakes — ^which are 
still frequent in the district — were the 
last important phenomena by which 
the basin of tho Dead oea was 
affected." 

Such are the chief results of M. 
Lartet's researches. He never touches, 
however, tho one point of paramount 
interest to tho Biblical scholar, namely, 
the destruction of the cities of the 
plain. The only point in his researches 
which at all l)ears upon this question 
is the last paragraph above quoted. 
He does not state what effect these 
emptions prcKlneed either unon the 
lake or its environs. This is the point 
which remains for future scientific 
explorers, and tlie questions they 
should attempt to solve onght to l»c 
such as these : Is there any evidence 
that the extent of the lake hns been 
altered within the historic period? 
Are there any traces of the action of 
fire upon the more recent beds of gyp- 
sum or marl towards the southern end 
of the Sea? Have tho bituminous 
eruptions b(«n so extensive as to cause, 
if ignited, such a conflagration as oc- 
curred at tho dostmction of Sodom? 

Tho res<;arclies of Mr. Tristram 
{Land of Israd) havo an important 
bearing on these questions, btit his 
reports require confirmation by skilled 
geologists. I shall give a biiof sum- 
mary of them here as a guide to future 
explorers. Of the southern section of 
tho Sea, he says, *' Sulphur springs 
stud the dioro; sulphur is Btrown, 
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wheUier in layers or iu fragincniB, 
over the dcsolato i)laiiiii; and bitu- 
men is ejected in great floati^ig masses 
from the bottom of tlio sea, oozes 
through the fissures of tlio rocks, is 
deposited with gravel on the beach, 
or app€ar$, with iulj)hurt to have been 
precipitated during some convulsion, 
.... llio kindling of such a mass of 
combustible material, either by light- 
ning from hetwen or by other elec- 
trical agency, cojiibineil with an carth- 
J|iiako ejecting the bitumen or sulphur 
rom the lake, wouhl soon spread de- 
vastation over the plain ; so that the 
smoke of tiie country would go up 
like the smoke of a furnace " (p. 359). 
Again, at the northern end of Wady 
MoliawAt (a valley which falls into 
the lake at the northern end of 
the salt hills of UsilOm) are some 
very rouiarkablo physical phenomena. 
'*'J1iero are exposed on the sides of 
the Wady, and chiefly on tlie S., 
large masses of bitumen mingled with 
gravel. These overlie a thick stratum 
of sulphur, which again overlies a 
thicker stratum of sand so strongly im- 
)>rogiiated with sulphur that it yichls 
jKiworfVil fiunes on being sprinkled 
over a hot ooaL Many blocks of the 
bitumen have been washed down tlie 
gorge and lie scattered over the plain 
lx}low. .... The layer of sulphurous 
sand is generally evenly distributed 
on the old limestone Ixiso: the sul- 
phur evenly above it, and the bitumen 
iu variable masses. In every way it 
diflfers from the ordinary mode of 
deposit of these substances as we 
have seen them elsewhere. Again, 
the bitumen, unlike that which we 
pick up on Uie shore, is strongly im- 
|>regiiatcd with sulphur, and yields 
an ovcipowering sulphurous odour; 
above all, it is calcined^ and hears the 
marks of having been subjected to 
extreme heat" (pp. 355-357). Mr. 
'iVistram observes, *' So far as I can 
understand this deposit, if there be 
any physical evidence Icit of the cata- 
strophe which destroyed Sodum and 
(lomorrah, or of simdar occurrences, 
wo Imve it here." 

litis point demands tlie close and 
careful cunsideration of future scien- 
ISyria and Palestine.'] 



tiflc travellers. Indepcntlont of all 
theories and ])rejudicos, scriptural or 
antiscriptural, it is wortliy of investi- 
gation simply as a hiMtoricK>-geological 
question. 

Mr. Tristram also traced more fully 
than his pretloccssorM the ancient 
shore-lines, or levels of the scni, nM 
marked by the terraces antl deiMtsits 
along the sides of tlie cHUm antl 
ravines. These are very numerous, 
and arc fountl at elevations varying 
from 5 to 1500 ft. above tlie present 
level of the water. • 

The contour of the Dead Sea, as 
shown in most maps, is reg^ilar; Iho 
sliore-lines liaving few indentations 
and tho curves at the N. and S. are 
uniform. Recent researches have shown 
that this is incorrect. The wcsteni 
shore, csnecially, has long promon- 
tories and do(!p liays, and the curves 
at the N. and S. are very far from 
being so regular or graceful as mcLst 
maps make them. Another feature of 
the sea may be notice4l. It is divideil 
into two sections by the promontory of 
liisdn. llio northern is a de(ip regu- 
larly-formed basin, tho sides descend- 
ing steeply and uniformly all nnnid, 
as well on the N. and S. as on tho E. 
and W. Lynch found it deepest be- 
tween Ain Terftbeh and Wady Mojib, 
that is, about the middle of the 
northern section. From this point the 
depth decreases gradually towanls 
the Lisan on tho S., and the Jordan 
on tlie N. Tho greatest depth found 
by Lyncli was 1308 ft. llie dec;]) 
part of the lake terminates at tli(> 
peninsula. The greatest depth of 
the channel between Lisan and tho 
western sliore is only 13 ft., and no 
part of tlio southern section is moro 
than 12 ft. deep. When the water is 
very low, there are two fords from 
Lisan to the mainland: one across 
the narrow channel, the other running 
from tho S.W. angle of jihe isthmus to 
Jebel Usdi^m. 

The water is moro intensely salt 
than that of any other sea known. It 
has also a bitter taste. Yet it is as 
transparent as the Mediterranean. 
Its specific gravity is so great that tho 
hwnan body will not sink, and eggs 
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ilnat whon only two-thirds iraincraed. 
Analysis shows that it contains 26 per 
cent, of saline matter, and this renders 
it fatal to animal life. 

Tlio whole rango of cliffs alone the 
western shore is limestone, similar to 
tiiat in the neighbouring Jndiean 
hills; it only varies in its shades of 
colour, being mostly white, but oc- 
casionally changing to a yellow and 
even a reddish liue. Along the base 
of tlie cliffs are several brackish 
and tepid springs ; and at the N.W. 
angle of the sea 'are salt marshes, 
amid which pieces of pure wlhpur are 
often met with. B. of 'Ain Jidy are 
similar marshes, with salt-pits, in 
which sulphur, asphalte, and pumice- 
stone abound ; those chiefly occur at 
the little bay called Birket drKkuUL 
At the S.W. comer are the remarkable 
salt-hills of Usdum, already mentioned 
(Rte. 4), which are the principal 
causes of the extreme saltness of the 
water. On the S.E., beyond the 
marshy ground of the (jhor, are sand- 
stone mountains, a continuation of 
the Edom range ; these give place to 
limestone in the valley or Kerak, but 
northward the sandstone again appears 
in thick strata below the limestone 
mounlaiiiH of Moab. 'J1m» ]»romontf>ry, 
or iHiiiinsula, d-LiMin " tho Tongue, 
iH a i)ost-tortiary deposit of carbonate 
of lime aTid sandstone disintegrated, 
intermixed with sulphur and gyfisum. 
At the mouth of Wady Zurka Ma'in 
are the warm springs of Callirrhoe, to 
whidi Herod tne Great went in the 
vain hope of being cured of his loath- 
some disease. Here, between lofty 
])orpendicular cliffs of red sandstone, a 
(V)pious stream of sweet warm water 
flr>ws into the lake. N. of this tho 
cliffs bordering on the shore are com- 
posed of sandstone, over which lime- 
stone lies in places; and dykes and 
seams of old trap-rock also frequently 
occur. Here loo, near the N.B. angle, 
we observe considerable quantities of 
pott4eriiary lava ; pumiee-stone so light 
and porous that its specific gnmiy^ is 
less tnan that of the waters, on which 
it easily floats ; and likewise volcatde 
Blag of various kinds. 



Jlittorieal Notiee$ of (he Dead Sea. 
— ^Nearly 4000 years ago, when tho 
herdsmen of Abraham and Lot dis- 
puted, and it was deemed best to so- 
Earate, Lot looked down from tho 
eights of Bethel, " and beheld all 
tlie plain of Jordan, that it was well 
watered evervwhero, before the Lord 
destroyed Blodom and Gomorrah, even 
as the Garden of the Lord, like tho 
land of Egypt, as thou oomest unto 
Zoar " (Gen. xiii. 10). This description 
is fiUeu out in detail by subsequent 
allusions. The region is represented 
as a " deep valley (Emek — Gen. xiv. 
3, 8, 10), distinguished from the sur- 
rounding desert by its '' fertile fields " 
(Siddim— id,). How entirely different 
this is from the present aspect of the 
country, a glance at the desolate 
slimy riiores, and the salt-incrusted 
plains, and the bleak olifb above, is 
sufficient to show. There must, how- 
ever, liave been a lake here at that 
time as well as now, to receive the 
waters of tho Jordan and of tho 
smaller streams and fountainB that 
still exist along the margin of the 
valley ; but it seems from the^ lan- 
guage of the sacred writer that the 
lake was smaller then than now, leav- 
ing a broad margin of fertile and 
verdant plain, " well watered every- 
where like the land of Egypt," espe- 
cially on the eouthem sids, " as thou 
comcst unto Zoar." Upon these plains 
Gentile and Jewish records combine 
in placing the earliest seat of Phoeni- 
cian civilization. "Tho Tyrians," 
savs Justin, " first dwelt by the Syrian 
lake before they removed to Sidon." 
Sodom, (Gomorrah, Admah, and Ze- 
boim are mentioned as the first cities 
of the Ganaanitcs ; and when Lot went 
down from Bethel the ** cities of the 
plain " formed a nucleus of civilized 
life before any city, except Hebron 
and perhaps Jerusalem, had sprung 
up in Central Palestine. Their in- 
habitants wore both licentious and 
cowardly; and like their degenerate 
representatives in the present day, 
they were content for a long time to 
pay hlaek mail to liie hardy tribes of 
the eastern desert When they re- 
fused tho customary tribute, they were 
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nttockod, bcaton, and plundored ; and 
they were indebted for the recapture 
of wiyee, children, and goods to the 
courage and ontcrpriix) of Abraham. 
(Gen. xiv.) 

Now comes a most important epoch 
in the physical history of the " vale of 
Siddim." In the Scripture narrative 
of the battle of the 5 Kings, ** pits of 
bitumen" are s}X)ken of, into which 
many fell in their flight. The name 
Sodom C* huntinff "), if it be not de- 
rived from the subsequent catastrophe, 
shows that the marks of fire had 
already passed over tlie doomed valley. 
Abmluim, tlion dwelling at the Oak 
of Mfunro, by Hebron, received the 
virtit of the ungelM, and accoHi])nniud 
thmn towards HcNtom. After his ur- 
gent ajiixial on behalf of the cities, ho 
ruturneu to his tents; but early the 
next morning he went to the same 
spot, " and looked toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and toward all the land of 
the plain, and beheld, and lo, the 
smoke of the country went up as the 
smoke of a furnace." (Gen. xix. 28.) 
Lot, driven forth from Sodom at the 
first dawning of the morning, reached 
tlie ** little city " of Zoar^ as ** the sun 
was risen upon the earth" (id. xix. 
15, 23); and Zoar, as we have seen 
(Rte. 4), was situated on the eastern 
sliore of the sea, near the promontory 
of Lisdn, These facts prove that the 
doomed cities and their well-watered 
plain were towards the southern end 
of the lake, for otherwise Abraham 
could not have seen them from any 

Coint at an easy distance from He- 
ron, and Lot could not have gained 
Zoar in the short interval between 
dawn and sunrise. This soutliern 
section, too, as wo have seen, is very 
shallow. 

The precise manner in which the 
liord overtlirew the cities is not 
clcarlv indicated, but it would seem 
that fire had caught the inflammable 
bitiunen around them, so as to con- 
sume them, and render the whole 
plain like a fiirnace. May it not be 
that the houses were constructed of 
calcareous bitumen, and cemented, 
like Uio Tower of liabel, with pure 
asphalte 7 thus they would be in the 



highest degree inflammable. The fire 
was probably the result of volcanic 
action, thrown up from some crater, 
and *^ rained down" again upon the 
plain. Eartliquakes usually accom- 
pany volcanic action, and these even 
yet throw up huge masses of asphalte 
from the bottom of this section of the 
lake. Such masses ejected from the 
earth at that time would add fuel 
to the flame, and make the confla- 
gration sweep over the whole plain. 
It would bo no uncommon effect of 
such causes, either so to heave up the 
bottom of the ancient lake as to make 
its waters cover the scorched valo 
of Sodom ; or so to dopresH the valo 
itself that thoy would over How it. 
These views are no mere fanoiful 
theories or hypotheses ; but, while in 
accordance with Scripture narrative, 
they also rest on a solid Uisis of well- 
authenticated hist(irio details, and 
careful topographical notices, com- 
bined with the results of recent soien- 
tifio research. 

The Dead Sea to Mar Saba.— The 
direct road from the little peninsula 
at the north-western corner of the 
Dead Sea to Mar Saba can be ridden 
in about 4^ hrs. It leads for 1 hr. 
across the plain, passing to the right 
of a jungle of canes and thorn-bushes, 
nourished by a brackish fountain 
called 'Ain JeMir, and winding 
among a succession of deep furrows 
and pits, wrought by winter torrents 
in the white chalk strata, not inaptly 
compared by Maunilrell to a collec- 
tion of gigantic limekilns. Then it 
mounts, for another hour, the rugged 
pass of Nukb el-Kuneiterah, where 
the geologist may pick up sixiciuiens 
of calcareous bitumen. 

n^he pass of Kuneiterah leads up the 
southern side of a wady of the same 
name, having here and there the steep 
mountain-side on the 1., and the 
yawning ravine on the rt. As we 
ascend, the Jordan valley opens up 
far northward, with the long dart 
line of verdure winding tlirough its 
centre, marking the channel of tlio 
sacred river. The Yhmul Sea, t(K>, is 
now bright and sparkling beneath an 
K 2 
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imrloiuled Bini, and beyond it are the 
mountains of Moab, rising from its 
bosom. The chasm of Zurka furrows 
them on <ho S.B., and "Wady Hcsban, 
in which the ruins of Heshbon lie, 
is seen winding down to the plain, 
over tlie northern comer of the sea. 
On ronching the top of tlio pass 
wo get a single peep at a Muslem 
wcly, called Nelnj JlfflM, perdied on 
the summit of a hill, about 2 m. to the 
rt. Hero a Mohammedan tradition 
has burio<l the prophet Moses, an<l 
hundreds of pilgrims visit the shrine 
every year. One of the most remark- 
able naHsagcfl in Do Siiulcy's remiirk- 
able iK)ok, Vffpngo auUmr de la Mer 
MortCy is his attempt to transfer 
Pisgah to this spot. The name of 
Visgah will cause every traveller to 
turn round, and closely examine the 
ridge of Moab, in the hope of being 
able to fix his eyes on some conspicu- 
ous peak that might answer to that 
hill from which the Hebrew lawgiver 
gained his panoramic view of Pales- 
tine. But it is in vain — ^the moun- 
tains of Moab are there like a huge 
wall, and the plain of Moab, where 
the people encamped, is there, too, at 
their base, beyond the river, but no 
one peak can be distinguished which 
wo could identify with Tisgah. (For 
Pisgah see below, lUe. 19.) 

•Tlie road now runs across a dreary 
white plateau, and up a steep grey 
moimtain, till we roach, in another 
hour, near tlie summit^ a rock-hewn 
reservoir, half fiUcil with water, which 
tnsUiS iKttter than it looks. Another 
i hr. brings us to the top of tlio ridge, 
where we obtain a commanding vi(;w 
ovc^r the country Ixhind, and tlie 
" Wildcirness of Engedi " to the south- 
ward, rugged, dreary, and bare, — af- 
fording occasional glimpses at the 
Dead Sea through breaks in the dis- 
tant cliffs. Descending again over 
naked grey ridges, and through naked 
grey ravines, we reach in 1 hr. from 
the reservoir the northern side of 
the Kidron. The wady is here 
broad, and the sides, though steep, 
are not precipitous; but just below 
the point where we cross it, it turns 
sharply to the S. between perpendicular 



cliffs, from 200 to 800 ft. high. The 
road is carried up the rt. took, and 
then along the very brink of the 
chasm, partly on a natural ledge of 
rock, and partly on an artificial cut- 
ting. As we advance the ravine be- 
comes deeper and deeper on Uie l., 
and the mountains overhead wilder 
and grander, while here and tiiere Uio 
dork openings of caves and grottoes in 
the sioos of the cliffs show f£at we are 
entering the haunts of the old ancho- 
rites. Assuredly the men had a tasto 
for solitude who scooped out their 
prison-homes in the rocky ramparts 
of this awful ravine. At last, after 
winding along for about a mile, the 
massive walls and towers of the con- 
vent burst upon our view, clinging to 
the rt. side of the ravine, and covering 
it from top to bottom. 

Convent op Mar Saba. — ^In the 
wild pandeur of its situation Mar 
S&ba 18 the most extraordinary build- 
ing in Palestine. Just at the place 
where it stands, a small side ravine 
tumbles down into the Kidron, and 
the buildings cover both sides of the 
former, and the projecting cliff be- 
tween the two ; the irregular masses of 
walls, towers, chambers, and chapels 
here perched upon narrow rock ter- 
races, and there clinging to the sides 
of precipices. The ch., an edifice with 
enormous buttresses, a large dome and 
small chick-turrot, occupies the ix)int 
of the rcx*k, a?id the otlier buildings 
are so disiicrsed along the side from 
the summit to the liottfmi of the 
ravine, tliat it is imjiosHiblo to tell 
how much is maaonry and how much 
nature. Within, the same difficulty 
is felt, for everywhere advantage has 
IxKJU taken of natural caves, and arti- 
ficial ones hewn out in bygone ages 
by the industry of monks; and in 
front of tliese simple fa9afleB have 
1xk;u built, or miniature colls con- 
structed, while steep flights of stairs, 
and long narrow galleries, forming a 
labyrinth which none but tlie inhabi- 
tants can thread, connect the whole. 
The tout eruemble is picturesque and 
wild,' especially when we view it m 
the pale moonlight, when the project- 
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ing diifs and 'towers are tinged with, 
silver beams, while the intervening 
spaces and the duep cliasni below arc 
Burouded in gloom. Never did the 
taste of anchorite select a spot better 
adapted for ghximy devotion and use- 
less solitude tliau the glen of Mar 
8ttba. 

After skirting the cliff by the exca- 
vated path, wo dcsooiid by a broad 
])avod staircuso Vi a littlo platform. 
In front is the massive wall, pierced 
by a small portal, with an iron door 
riirong enough for the Dank of Kiig- 
laad. Uere a parley must be held 
with the garrison, who take a peep at 
us from a loophole overhead. The 
letter of introduction is delivered, 
rt»d, and, if found in order, the exact 
imml)er specified in it obtain admis- 
sion. I have already said that, like 
tlie hermit's cell of Irish storv, no 
female foot is permitted to cross 
the threshold. The monks are too 
holy to be hospitable, as Miss Marti- 
ncau vrickedly remarks. There is, 
indeed, an airy tower without the 
walls, on the very summit of the cliff, 
which ladies may occupy, if they pre- 
ier it to a tent pitched in tlie little 
glen above the portal. The tower is 
two stories high, with a heavy grated 
cl(X)r some 20 ft. up its side. Here 
the adventurous Madame Pfeiffer, of 
" Round the World " celebrity, spent 
a ni^ht in utter solitude; and I 
question if, in all her wanderings, 
she ever looked out upon a scene of 
Htemer desolation than that then 
around her. 

8t, 8aba», the founder of the con- 
vent, is said to have been born in the 
year a.d. 489. He was a man of ex- 
traordinary sanctity ; and assuredly 
no stronger proof could be given of the 
high veneration in which he was held 
than the fact, if fact it be, that he 
drew thousands of followers after him 
to this dreary region. Some writers 
affirm tliat as many as 14,000 swnrmed 
in this glen and its neighlN)urhood 
during the saint's life. Sabas was 
a native of Cappadoda. but at a very 
early age he devoted himself to con- 
ventual life and went to Palestine. 
After visiting many jmrts of the 



country in search of a home, he with- 
drew to this spot about the year 483, 
and began to form a religious com- 
munity ; he soon afterwards founded 
the convent which still bears his 
name. Ue subsequently received from 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem the ap- 
pointment of archimandrite, c)r abbot 
of all the anchorites of Palestine. In 
the controversy raised about the Mo- 
nophysite heresy he took a le^iduig 
part; and on one occasion, with a 
little army of monks, he marched to 
Jerusalem, drove iho emiHsarieH of 
the heretical iMitriarch of Antloch 
from the city, though accompanied 
by Imperial troops, and pronounced 
anathemas against them, and all those 
of the patriarch's communion, in the 
presence of the magistrate and offi- 
cers sent by the emperor. The fume 
of the ardent piety and zeal of Sabas 
was only surpassed by tliat of his 
miracles, many of which are recorded 
by his admirer and biographer, Cyril. 
Among the most useful of them was 
the creation of a fountain for the use 
of his followers, which may still be 
seen in a narrow cave in the bottom 
of the glen below the convent walls. 
The venerable saint died peaceably 
in his favourite retreat, in a.d. 532, at 
the advanced age of 94 years. The 
subsequent history of the convent is, 
like that of most of this land, stained 
with blood. It was plundered by the 
Persians in the 7th centy., and 44 of 
the monks murdorctl. It passed 
tlurough all the vicissitudes of the 
other Holy Places during the fierce 
struggles between the Crescent and 
the Cross ; and the wild Bedawin still 
hover round its walls, ready to pounce, 
at any unguarded moment, upon its 
hoarded treasures. It is saiil to Ix) 
one of the richest convents in Pales- 
tine, and this is not a very safe repu- 
tation in such a country; but its 
strong walls, and still stronger posi- 
tion, aided by the rigorous precau- 
tions of the monks in never permitting 
a Bedawy to cross the threshold, have 
long kept it safe from the desert 
honies. There is a little tribe scat- 
tered among the surrounding glens 
who receive the title of Ghufir, or 
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''protectors,'* liko aomo of the Tft- 
warah Arabs of Mount Sinai ; they get 
presents in food and clothing from 
the monks, and enjoy the monopoly 
of conveying them and their supplies 
from Jerusalem. 

Among the remarkable sights of 
the convent, exhibited, of course, to 
every traveller who desires to see 
them, are— the Tomb of 8t. Sabas in 
a small neat chapel ; another cha^l, 
fitted up with stalls, and containing 
the charnel-house, wherein are the 
piled-up bones of martyred saints; 
the cells once occupied by John of 
Damascus, Cyril the biographer of 
Babas, Euthymius. and others of less 
note; and last, but not least, the 
original grot, the germ of the whole 
cstablishmont, in which Sabas spent 
many years of his life. It is only 
distinguished from others around it 
by greater rudeness, and less appear- 
ance of adaptation to the wants of 
a human being. Tliore is a curious 
tradition attached to it Tlie cave, it 
seems, was originally a lion's den, 
and was in actual occupation of the 
monarch of the wilderness when Bt 
8abas first visited the place with 
the design of founding a religious 
house. The saint was satisfied tliat 
the grotto would servo as head- 
quarters, and he politely hinted to its 
master that it would be necessary for 
him to evacuate the premises. The 
animal quietly took the hint, and 
left his lair to its higher destiny 1 
Another curiosity is shown in the 
convent— a palm-tree, still flourish- 
ing, said to have been planted by 
St. Sabas. 

Mar Sabft is the property of the 
Greek Church, and the poor monks, 
in addition to their solitude, live under 
a very severe rule, never eating ilcsh, 
and mortifying all feelings of Chris- 
tian compassion, as the angry Miss 
Bfartineau again observes, by never 
admitting any woman within their 
gates, under any stress of weather 
or other accident. The monks em- 
ploy some of their leisure time in 
reeding and tending flocks of gay, 
cheerful birds, peculiar to this region. 
They resemble in size and form the 



English blackbird, Imt they have 
bright yellow wings. Tristram found 
them among the groves of Jericho, 
and gives theib the name of Amydrus 
tristramt. They are a species of 
grakle. In this wild secluded glen 
they flutter among the orange-trees, 
and nestle in the surrounding clifiH, 
occasionally filling the glen with their 
sweet notes. There was, and is still, 
a good library here, containing some 
rare manuscripts of ancient date. 
These are particularly mentioned 1^ 
a traveller of the last century, who says 
that he used to go very often to the 
convent, and stay a week examining 
the biographies of hermits and fatlicrs 
of the Church, together with their 
works. He mentions especially the 
life and writings of St John of 
Damascus. The library was visited 
by the Hon. Mr. Curzon about 20 yrs. 
ago ;*but during my short stay at the 
convent a few years ago I was unable 
to obtain access to it 

Mar SXba to Jerusalem. — ^This is 
an easy ride of 2| hrs., mostly up the 
deep glen of the Kidron. The ordi- 
nary road leaves the glen for a short 
time, and crosses a ridge, from whicJi 
a wild and wide view is gained of the 
surrounding country. 

Mar SIba to Bethlehem. — By 
making an early start from the con- 
vent and crossing the mountain to 
Bethlehem, the traveller will have 
sufficient time to visit all the places 
of interest there, and to return to Je- 
rusalem in the evening. Thus a day 
may be saved. The road leads for 
^ hr. back again along the S. bank of 
the Kidron, and then turning to the 
1. passes a low ridge, and crosses a 
succession of naked plateaus. On ap- 

{)roaching Bethlehem, the little vil- 
age of Beit Sahilr is seen on the 1. ; 
and the conical peak of the Frank 
mountain also forms a prominent fea- 
ture a few miles southward. Hic 
whole distance is easily accompliriie<l 
in 8 hrs. 

Bethlereil — In sacred interest 
this village, though it be <* little 
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ftmong the thousands of Judah/* is 
onlv seoond to Jerusalem itself. Few 
will dimb the terraced aoolivities that 
lead up to it from the Mar S&ba road, 
or pass alon^ the winding path tliat 
approaches it from the Holy City, 
without calling to mind that wondrous 
eyent which has given its name to 
our era. But independent of all as- 
sociations its appearance is striking. 
It is situated on a narrow ridge which 
projects eastward from the central 
mountain range, and breaks down in 
abrupt terraced slopes to deep valleys 
on the N., E., and S. The terraces— 
admirably kept, and covered with 
rows of olives, intermixed with the 
ilg and the vine—sweep in grace- 
ful curves round thu rUlgo, regular 
as stairs. On the eastern brow, 
separated from the village by an 
esfilanado, stands the great convent, 
grim and grey as an old baronial 
castle. It is an enormous pile of 
buildings, consisting of the Cliurch of 
the NaUvitUf with tlio 3 convents, 
Ijitiu, Greek, and Armenian, abutting 
respectively on its north-eastern, south- 
eastern, and south-western sides. Ex- 
ternally there is nothing to call atten- 
tion save the size, the strength, and 
tlie commanding site. It looks down 
upon those fields, the scene of Ruth's 
romantic story (Ruth ii.) ; and over 
that wilderness where David, her 
great grandson, kept his father's 
sheep (1 Sam. xvi. 11); and where 
the shepherds were probably abiding 
with their flocks by night when the 
** glorv of the Lord shone round a1x)ut 
them, and an angel proclaimed '* the 
good tidings of great joy." (Luke ii. 
8-18.) 

HiiUnieal Notices. — ^No one lias over 
doubted that the present Beit LaUmy 
" house of Flesh, is identical with 
the ancient BeOdehem^ "House of 
Broad." It was geiiertilly called in 
former days Bethlehem Judah, to dis- 
tinguisli it from another Bcthleliem in 
Zcbulun (Josh. xix. 15) ; and it was 
likewise called Ephratahy '* the fruit- 
ful," though that name does not now 
seem auite so applicable (Micah v. 2). 
The place is first mentioned in con- 



nexion with the touching narrative of 
Rachel's death ; Jacob buried his be- 
loved wife " ui the way to Ephraih, 
which is Bethlehem." (Gen. xxxv. ID.) 
The next interesting event recorded 
in the history of the village is wheii 
Ruth the Moabitesa returned with hei^ 
mother-in-law Naomi, and gleaned 
barley in the fields of her husband's 
kinsman Boaz (Ruth ii.). It was to 
the house of Jesse the Bethlehcmite 
Samuel came, according to the com- 
mand of the Lord, with his horn of oil 
to anoint David, then keeping liis 
father's sheep in the neighbouring 
desert, king over Israel ; and after the 
reign of this monarch it was soinc- 
timcs called, by way of diMtinciioii, 
" The city of David." (1 Sam. xvi. ; 
Luke ii. 11.) Bethlehem was for a 
time in tlio hands of the Philistines 
when David and his men were in tho 
cave of Adullam ; and it was then lie 
strangely longed for •* the water of tho 
well of Bethlehem, which is by tho 
gate ; " and 3 of his •* mighty men " 
immediately broke through the host of 
the enemy, perilling their lives to gra- 
tify the whim of their chief. (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 14-16.) But that which givvo to 
this little village the first rank among 
the holiest spots on earth was the 
birth of David's Son. Here thu 
Saviour was bom in a stable antl 
cradled in a manger; here he was 
seen by tlie shepherds who liad just 
heard in the adjr)ining fields liouts of 
angels celebrating tho praises of the 
new-bom lUng ; here the eastern mngi 
worshi])iK}d Hmi, and presented their 
costly gifts. 

It will probably strike the thought- 
ful historical student, when lookuig 
over this wild region, that Bethlchcni 
was a fit training ground for the groat 
poet, warrior, and kin^ of Israel. 
Ami<l the grandeur of those ravhics 
which descend to the Dead Sea, amid 
the unbroken solitude of tho wilder- 
ness, the poet would be naturally ]e<l 
to closer communion with G(mI, and to 
the contemplation of His wondrous 
works in creation. At night, when 
watching his flock, all the glories of 
the starry heavens would become 
familiar to him. It was amid scenes 
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Hko these that such Psalms as the 
lUth, 23rd, 29th, and 42nd, were com- 
posed. Bethlehem is a moimtaiu 
village. Its inhabitants were moim- 
tainecrs, accustomed from childhood 
to vigorous exercise, inured to fatigue, 
trained to unceasing watchfulness, 
and prepared at a moment's notice to 
defend their flocks or their lives 
against the assaults of wild beasts 
and wilder men. This was the school 
in which David and his mighty men 
wore trained. 

Neither history nor tradition has 
(>ver loHt sight of Uothlohom. In 
almost every renty. since New Testa- 
ment times it has been visited by 
writers and travellers. Helena built 
here a splendid church ; and Jerome 
afterwards took up his abode in a 
grotto of the convent that sprung up 
round it; Paula, too, the Boman 
devotee, founded other convents, and 
spent the last days of her life beside 
her early friend. The crusaders, on 
their approach to Jerusalem, first took 
possession of Bethlehem, on the en- 
treatv of its Christian inhabitants. 
In the year 1110 it was made by 
]3aldwin I. an episcopal see; but 
although this act was confirmed by 
Poi)o rascal II., and the title long 
retained in the Latin Church, the 
actual occupancy of the see was of 
short continuance. 

The present inhabitants are said to 
niunbcr about 8000, and are all Christ- 
ians. There was formerly a Moham- 
medan quarter, but after a rebellion 
of the pe«»nle in 1834 it was entirely 
d<>)lr«>ye<l i>y ord(;r of Ibrahim Pacha. 
The inhabilatitsare {leasants, living by 
the cultivation of their fi(!lds an<l gar- 
dens; and a few of them 8|)end their 
BiHire time in carving beads, crucifixes, 
mfKlels of the Holy Sepulcnre, &c., in 
olive-wood and mother-of-pearl, for 
pilgrims and travellers. They are 
nevertheless a restless race, given to 
quarrelling and sedition. After the 
rebellion of 1834 they were disarmed 
by the Egyptian government. 

The ladies of Bethlehem are cele- 
brated for their beauty, which has 
something of a Eiuropean cRst; and 
Gcramb says they are also celebrated 



for their virtue. However this may 
be, a thrilling tale is told of the fearful 
vengeance once taken by a dishonoured 
famUy upon an erring daughter, which, 
as it serves to illustrate a very ancient 
popular law not yet altogether abo- 
lished, I shall here relate. (See Lev. 
XX. 10 ; John viii. 3-6.) Some years 
ago a Mohammedan of 6ethleliem was 
accidentally found in one of the neigh- 
bouring grottoes, and unfortunately 
the young widow of a Catholic Beth- 
lehemite, celebrated for her beauty, 
was found there too. Those who dis- 
oovenxl them at once spread the news 
through the village, and the Moham- 
medan took to flight. The young 
woman,* alarmed at the uproar, had 
just time to seek refuge in tlie Latin 
convent ere hor relatives came upon 
her; but having discovered her re- 
treat, thev rushed to the spot. The 
door was locked, but though of iron it 
soon yielded to their fury. The excited 
crowd pressed in, and the unhappy 
victim was now face to face with those 
bent on sacrificing her. In vain the 
monks formed a rampart round her 
with their bodies; in vain they ex- 
tended their supplicating hands to- 
wards the Infuriated crowd ; in vain 
they besought them, in the name of 
the merciful Saviour, not to spill the 
blood of an unfortunate fellow creative 
whose guilt was not proved ; in vain 
some of them threw themselves at the 
feet of the multitude, while others 
strove to repel them oy force. Tlio 
monks were driven aside, and the 
young woman <1 ragged to the area in 
front of tlie convent. Here a scone 
was enacted, the very thought of 
which cauHOH one to shudder. Sur- 
rounded by her exeiMitioiiers, tlio ha|)- 
Icss creature cried aloud for mercy; 
she entreated to Ijc heard for a few 
moments ; she assured them she could 

Erove her innocence. Her father, her 
rothcrs, her relatives were all there ; 
but none would listen to her tale. 
She appealed to their sense of justice, 
to fraternal affection, to paternal love ; 
but all was in vain, and she sank 
fainting to the ground. She awoke 
again to consciousness; but it was 
only when the death-stroke was given ; 
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she opened her eyes ; but it was only 
to see her brothers, in imitation of the 
terrible example of licr father, steep- 
ing their hands in her blood, and 
holding them up to the people to 
diow tuat they liad waslied away the 
utain from their name! The still 
palpitating corpse was cut to pieces 
by tho mob, an<l left exposed during 
the rcmjiiiider of the day. 

The Ghuboii of tub Nativity. — 
Tho giotto of tho Nativity at Bethlo- 
liom appottrs to havo been honoured us 



early as the 2nd centy., and is pro- 
bably the most ancient of tho luAy 
eaves of Palestine. Tlio splendid 
Basilica was erected by the Empress 
Helena in the year a.d. 327, and is, 
tlicrcforo, tho oldest monument of 
Christian architecture in the world. 
It is about 120 ft. long by 111) bnmd.* 
It is divided into nave and 4 aisles bv 
ranges of Corinthian coliinnis, whicJi 
support horizontal architraves. The 
eohunns are of marble, and wt're |)n)- 
bably taken frvmi some more ancient 
building, perhaps the porches of Uio 




Church of the NatWity at Bethlehem.— From Fergusson's 'Architecture.' 



Temple at Jerusalem. Tliis is tho 
only part of Uie structure of any ardii- 
teotural or antiquarian interest; and 
yet the pavement is broken, the roof 
rude and neglected, and the whole 
seems as if it would ere long crumble 
t() ruin. The mosaics tliat once adorueil 
Uu3 walls are almost gone. The reason 
of this neglect is, that the liasilica is 
nmunon property, used by all sects 
alike, and consequently a scone of 
continued rivalry and contention. The 
arrangement of the choir is peculiar, 
owing to tho crypt beneath it being 
the great object of attmction. It is 



separated from the nave by a wall, 
au<l is divided into two chapels, one 
belonging to the Greeks, the other to 
the Armenians. From each of these 
a winding staircase leiuls down to tho 
Grotto of the Nativity. On tho N. 
side of the choir is the Latin Church 
of St. Catherine, a narrow vaulted 
building, with a recess on each sido 
like a transept Its walls are orna- 
mented with several grim pictures; 
and over the altar-screen is an orna- 
ment of silver, with silver-gilt figures, 
a present from the late king of Naples. 
From this church there is likowi.sc a 

K ii 
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pnRflngO) Iby a winding fliglit of stairs, 
to tho sacrod grottoes; and as most 
travellers visit them under the guid- 
ance of the Latin monks, wo shall 
descend by this way. 

On the 8. side of tho church we 
first descend a narrow staircase hewn 
in the rock, lighted by a glimmering 
lamp placed in a niche on the rt. 
hand before a picture of the Virgin. 
This staircase leads to a low vault, on 
entering which wo turn suddenly to 
the rt. into a long narrow passage. 
Troceeding a few stops, we have on 
tho rt. the altar and tomb of St. Euse* 
bins — not the historian. Passing this, 
wo enter a small oblong chamber, 
extending N. and S. at right angles 
to the passage. Taking first the S. 
end, we have on tho E. side the altars 
and tombs of SS. Paula and Eustachia 
(her daughter) ; with a rude picture 
of the two saints over "it. Opposite 
tiiis, on tho W., is tho Umih of St 
Jerome, having over it a portrait of 
tho great Father resting on a lion. 
From tho N. end of the chamber we 
ascend by three steps to another square 
vault, some 20 ft. on each side and 9 
hi«rh, surrounded by a stone dais. 
This is tho study of Jerome — ^now a 
chapel with an altar on its eastern 
side, and an old painting above it, 
representing the saint writing and 
the lion at his feet. ** Here it was," 
says Geramb, '*that the illustrious 
recluse passed a great portion of his 
life : here it was that he fancied he 
heard the peals of that awful trump, 
which shall one day summon all man- 
kind to judgment, incessantly ringing 
in his cars; here it was that with 
n stone he struck his body, bowed by 
the weight of years and austerities, 
and, wim loud cries, besought mercy 
of the Lord ; and hero too it was that 
ho produced those laborious works 
which have justly earned him tho 
title of the Father of tho Church.*' 
This is a spot which the Diblical 
scholar and the ecclesiastical historiaTi 
will regard with peculiar interest, for 
tliero can be no doubt that for many 
years it formed the home and tho 
• study of that remarkable man whose 
name it bears. 



Returning to tho chapol wo first 
entered, wo observe on its eastern 
side, behind a massive column, an 
altar said to mark the spot whcro 
20,000 children murdered bv Henwrs 
order were buried, now called, for this 
reason, (he AUar of the IrmoeenU, A 
rude painting over it represents the 



Adjoining the Chapel of the Inno- 
cents on the 8. is a narrow vault, to 
which we ascend by 5 steps: this is 
called the Chapel of Joeephy being the 
place where the husband of Mary is 
said to have retired at the moment of 
the Nativity. From this we enter a 
crooked, narrow passage, some 26 ft. 
long, and on reaching the end of it 
we find a door on the 1. opening into 
tho W. end of 

Tlie Chapel of Vie Nativitu^ a low 
vault, apparently hewn in tho rock, 
88 ft. long bv 11 wide. At tho E. 
end is a small semicircular apso — tho 
eandum of the whole building. On 
approaching it wo find a marble slab 
fixed in the pavement, with a silver 
star in the centre, round which are tlio 
word*— 

Hio DB YiRomB Maria Jbsub 
Chbistus natus est. 

" Here Jesus Christ was bom of tho 
Virgin Mary." "To the Mietfer," 
Geramb truly observes, " the word here 
lias a charm, an attraction, a captiva- 
tion, which cannot bo either felt or 
comprehended but on tho spot." Round 
tho star are suspended 16 silver lamps, 
continually kept burning, and behind 
them, along tho sides of the apse, arc 
little gilt pictures of saints. Over tho 
star is a plain altar without picture or 
ornament. It is common to all the 
sects, and each must dress it when 
about to cclobrato mass, with tho 
rofiuisito trappings. 

In the angles of the grotto beside 
tho apse are two staircases, that on 
the 8. leading up to the Greek Chaiw^l, 
and that on tho N. to tlie Armenian ; 
both in the choir of the Basilica. Just 
in the angle between the flight of 
stairs on &e 8., and the side of tho 
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grotto, is the small chapel of the Prx- 
aepium or ** Manger." On its W. side 
is the place of tlio manger, now repre- 
sented by a marble trough. The real 
Prasiepiumf as the Ijatins tell us, was 
long ago carried awav to Rome, and is 
deposited in Santa idlaria Maggioru. 
Over the place is a good pointing by 
Maello, of date 1781, rc|Nrc8onting the 
Virgin and Child, with the Shepherds. 
On the opposite side of the grotto is 
tiie station of the wise men, marked 
by an altar having a painting, ap- 
parently by tlie sumo artist. 

These various grottoes are minutely 
measured off by rule and line, and 
distributed piecemeal among the rival 
sects. Many a keen and bitter contest 
thttre has been for a few inches of u 
wall, or tlie fraction of an altar ; and 
more than once the question of the 
opening and shutting of one of the 
ooors has well-nigh involved Europe 
in war I Wliat millions of money, 
what thousands of useless and toilsome 
pilgrimages, what oceans of . blood, 
might have been spared to Ghristen- 
dom, if Christians had only learned 
the spirit of one short sentence uttered 
by their Divine Master I (John iv. 
21-26.) 

About } m. N. of Bethlehem, E. of 
the. Jerusalem road, is the traditional 
vfeU of Davidf for whose water he 
longed when in the cave of Adullam : 
*' Oh that one would give mo to drink 
of the water of the well of Bethlehem, 
that is at the gate." (1 Ghron. xi. 
15-19.) It is a deep wide cistern, 
hewn in the rock, witn 2 or 3 narrow 
openings, and is evidently ancient, 
though too far from the village to 
correspond to the words of the Bible, — 
" at the gate." Round it, among the 
terraced vineyards, are some old foun- 
dations, and paved areas, marking 
the position of former buildings. 

A mUe or so E. of the convent, in 
an enclosed section of a little plain, is 
shown the grotto where the shepherds 
watched their flocks by night when 
the angels app^ired to them (Luke ii. 
8); and not far distant is the village 
in which, it is said, the shepherds 
resided. 



But one of the most wonderful places 
round Bethlehem is tlie Milk Grotto^ 
in the side of tlie ridge below the 
convent. Tradition relates that the 
Virgin and Child hid themselves hero 
from the fury of Herod for some time 
before tlieir flight to Egypt. The 
grotto is excavated in the clialky rock. 
Many are the pilgrimages made to 
this spot, and the reason is, the virtue 
attributed to the stoncTof miraculously 
increasing woman's milk. The stouo 
is soft, and bits are broken off, and 
convoyed to every province of l«!uro]x;, 
Asia, and Africa, in which CliriMtiuii 
superstition lias establinhcd its domi- 
nion. Even the Abbd Geramb iM'ars 
testimony to its virtues. **I siuill 
make no remark," he states, ^^ on the 
virtue of these stones or on its cause's. 
I merely affirm, as an ascertained fact, 
that a great number of persons obtiiiu 
from it the effect they anticipate.'* 

A pleasant ride of 1| hr. brings us 
back to the Holy City. (SeeRte.7.) 
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noUTE 10. 

KXOtllUItON TO ANATHOTJI, MI0UMA8U, 
UETHEL, BBTU-HORON, AMD MIZFEH. 

H. M. 

Jerusalem to 'An&ta, AtuUhoOi 1 15 

Jch\ Oeba 1 20 

Miiklimils, Mi^mash .. .. 50 

Sitoofilt 10 

HummCmy Bimmon .. 1 20 
Taiyibch, Op/im;* .. 40 
Boiihi, Bdha .. .. 130 

liGliiJi, Bdhd 50 

Jiiroh, Becroth 45 

llnm Allah 20 

BcitUiiiah 85 

Dcit 'Ur, Beth-horan .. .. 1 80 

VA'JihyGibam 2 15 

Noby ijamwil, ilftspeA .. .. 30 
Jcrusalom 1 45 



Total 



12 55 



This excursion is one of singular 
iiiUsrcst to the student of Bible history. 
It takes him to the birthplace of Jere- 
miah ; to the scone of Jonathan's ro- 
mantic adventure witli the riiiltstuics ; 
to the sjiot where Jacf>b dreamt of the 
"liuldcr" that •*rfwli(5«l to luaiveu," 
and which lio called the *• House of 
Gotl ; •' to the battle-field of Giboon, 
where the sun and moon stood still 
until Joshua had destroye*! the allied 
kings; and to the great gatliering- 
nlace of the Israelite's at Mizpch. 
Durhig tlie whole tour wo are amid 
the mountains and passes of lionjaintn, 
and we see at every step some 8|K>t 
famous in sacred history. Ik^njamiu 
WHS the frontier tril)e, occupying the 
debateable ground between tlio rival 
families (and aftcrwhrds king<loms) of 
Judah and EplirainL Alternately it 
apjx^rs to have followetl the fortunes 
of each. Its situation gave it an ini- 
jiortance altogether disproportiono<l to 
tlie smaUncss of the tribe. Its posi- 
tion, too, was singularly advantageous 
for predatory warfare. Concentrated 
in their mountain fastnesses, the 13on- 
jamites could easily make a descent 
on the plains of Philistia on the one 



side, and of the Jordan on the other ; 
while the rugged character of Uio 
defiles made access to their citicB and 
villages almost impossible. The tribe 
was proud gf havnig given Israel its 
first King; and Bam of Tarsus, a far 
greater than Sanl the son of Kish, 
was conscious of a glow of satisfaction 
when referring to his descent from the 
"stock of Israel, and the tribe of 
Dcniamin." (Phil. iii. 5.) 

The excursion will occupy 2 fnll 
days, and the best arrangement is io 
send tents and baggage from Jerusa- 
lem direct to BSroh, where everything 
may bo ready for the tourist on his 
arrival in the evening from Bethel. 
This gives ample time to examine the 
country, and all objects of interest 
Tlie road is generally safe, though at 
Mukhmfts and Jeb'a the peasants are 
sometimes a little surly in their de- 
mands for hakh$hi8h; and the wild 
ravine between them offers some admir- 
ablo paintB d'attaque for bandits. A 
gnanl, however, is seldom necessary ; 
but it is better to employ guides fnnn 
village to yillage, as they are able to 
give information about names and 
paths of which the ordinary dragoman, 
and even the Jerusalem cicerone, will 
be found entirely ignorant. 

T\m rfHid to Anathoth strikoH out 
from the N.K comer of tlie city, passes 
for a short distance along the bank of 
the Kidron, crosses the valley diago- 
nally, and ascends Scopus. From the 
top of tliis ridge we gain a fine view 
of the city behind, and our first glanoo 
at the dreary eastern declivities of 
13cnjaniiu in front. The eye follows 
the long white slopes, and grey val- 
leys, as they break down into the 
cliasm of tlio Jonlan, and is then 
carried up again to the level swnmit 
of the mountain range tliat runs along 
the eastern horizon. A considerable 
section of our route is now on view, 
and we cau distinguish far away on 
the N., the conicid hill on which stands 
the village of Taiyibeh, the aneient 
Ophrah, or Kpttraim (Josh, xviii. 28 ; 
2 Chron. xiii. 10). Down in a yalley 
on the rt., about 1 m. distant, is the 
little hamlet of 'Isftwf yeh, which some 
suppose to be the true Bethany. 
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Deaoending from SonpuB, our path 
windtf UirougU rocky gluiiH aiul ovor 
rocky ridges — all bare, aud barren, 
and white. A few black goatd hero 
and there dot tlie (dopes, and the 
barrel of the shepherd's musket glitters 
amid the cliffs, as he runs down upon 
the strangers, calculating his chances 
of hakli$IM, Ihroops of donkeys, too, 
are sometimes met, pattering along 
the tortuous path, their bells awaken- 
ing the echoes of the desert. Now the 
western traveller will see the primitive 
mode of transporting building-stones 
to Jerusalem, where the limestone of 
the 'An&ta quarries is gtesAly prized. 
lOach donkey carries, slung over its 
back, a couple of hewn stones ; blocks 
of a larger size, when needed, are 
poised on the pack-saddles of camels. 
Wiiat a cluuigo from tlioso days of 
iinisperity and ]Kiwer, when Holonion 
lahl the foundations of his ])uhu*o an<l 
temple with ** costly stones, even great 
stones; stones of 10 cubits, and stones 
of 8 cubits" I (1 Kings vu. 10.) 

AnailtoUif now 'Andta, is a vlUago of 
. some 15 or 20 houses, situated on a 
broad ridge, and surrounded by a 
few fields, ¥rith fig and olive trees 
thiidy scattered over them. Fallen 
and wretched as it is, it is not with- 
out' some traces of former strength. 
Portions of; a wall may be seen, built 
of large hewn stones, and the founda- 
tions of some of the houses are of 
ancient workmanship ; while here and 
tlkero one observes a fragment of a 
column, and a cistern hewn in the 
rock. The view from it is command- 
ing, embracing tlio eastern declivities 
of Benjamin, the Jordan valley, a 
section of the Dead Sea, and the range 
of Qilead aud Moab. Looking over 
the rugged ridge to tlie westward, we 
c«n just see the conical top of iSileil 
el-Fftl, where the Gibedh of Baul once 
stood. (BeeRte. 21.) 

Among the towns tliat were allotted 
to theLevites more than 3000 years 
ago^ we find the name AnaUiGU^t in the 
land of Iknijamin (Josh. zzi. 18) ; and 
there cannot bo a question that this 
is it on wlwwo site we now stand, lint 
this humble hamlet lias a prouder 



title to distinction than could bo de- 
rived fnmi mere antiquity ; it was the 
birthplace of one of tlie greatest of 
prophets and sweetest of writers. 
Jeremiah was *' the sou of Hilkiali, of 
the priests that were in Anathoth, in 
the land of Benjamin" (Jer. i. 1). 
He was probably of the family of tliat 
Abiathar wlio followed David in his 
wanderhigs, was joint high-priest with 
Zadok during the reign of that mon- 
arch, and was finally exUed by Solo- 
mon to*' his fields "at Anathoth, on 
account of an attempt to raise Adonijali 
to the throne (1 Sam. xxii. 20-23; 
1 Kings ii. 26, 35). Here tho word of 
the Lord first came to Jcremiali, and 
here ho lived till tho porsotiutiou of 
his ftmiily and kindred forcctl him to 
flee to Jerusalem. Jerome siKJuks of 
Auathotli as 3 m. N. of Jerusalem, 
anil as (nulled in liis day after thu 
name of its [iropliet. 

It may lie well to take a guide from 
this village, for, though Jeb'a, the 
next stage, is in sight, the path to it 
may be easily nn'ssed ; and, liesidcs, a 
native will bo able to tell the names 
of villages in view, and to give other 
local information, which always makes 
an excursion botJi more pleasant and 
more profitable. 

Descending from Anathoth into a 
deep, bleak valley, we see on a rugged 
hill to the rt. a ruin called 'Ahnit, the 
ancient AlemeUif or Almony a priests* 
city of Benjamin (1 Chron. vi. 00; 
Josh. xxi. 18). From hence we ascend 
to the modern village of liizmeh, 

1)laced like Anathoth on tho top of a 
>road ridge, aud having a few fields, 
sprinkletl with fig and olive trees. 
Tho uniformity of colour strikes the 
traveller in this region, and gives a 
desolate luipect to the whole wxtne. 
Kvery thing is of a dull gruyish-white 
— stones, soil, houses, and even the 
shrubs ; while tlie trees, few and fur 
between, and generally ensconced in 
little valleys, attbrd scarcely any va- 
riety. It reouires no little quiclaiess 
of vision to detect a villago from any 
considerable distance, even though the 
situation may Ix) pr<miinont. 
From Hizmeh the \wd\i winds down 
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the steep Wnk into Wady Fftrah, 
here wide and tame, thnngn farther 
eastward, one of the wildest in the 
country, affording a fine stndy for the 
goolngist who wishes to examine the 
limestone strata of the Judrean moun- 
tains, as well as for the artist who 
would see Nature in her sternest forms ; 
but both artist and geologist will re- 
quire to be on their guard, for the 
inhabitants of F&rah are as wild as its 
cliffs. 

Not far from the path, in the bot- 
tom of the valley, ore a few largo 
rectangular heaps of stones, rudely 
piled together, but dignified by the 
name KiMr d'Amdlikahf " the Tombs 
of the Amalekites." Inhere is nothing 
about them to suggest the idea of 
sepulchral monuments, or even of 
great antiquity. From hence we wind 
up a long slope, bristling with jagged 
rocks, and in about 40 min. from Hiz- 
meh we reach Jeb'a. 

Jeb*a, the ancient " Geba of Benjof 
min** is a small village, amid whose 
half-ruined houses we observe some 
hewn stones which point to more 
prosperous days. A fragment of a 
square tower nearly solid, and a little 
building liko a church, stand among 
tho rest, but thcso are the onljr re- 
mains of tho ancient Gclia. Tho situa- 
tion is still moro commanding than 
that of Aiiathoth. From tho crost of 
tho ridge besido the ruins the eye 
follows tho ravines that run down 
on cacli sido until thev open cm the 
plain of Jericho ; and the transparent 
atniospbero niakcH tho green strip, 
that marks tho coiirNo of tho Jordan, 
ap}M3fir only a few miles distant, though 
in reality 18 or 20. From this spot, 
too, we can study to advantage one or 
two of the most interesting passages in 
tlio Bible. Before us, on tho N., is tho 
scene of Jonathan's adventure against 
the Philistine host. ''Saul and Jona- 
than his son, and the people that were 
present with them, abode in Geba of 
Benjamin" (incorrectly rendered OU 
lyeah in the English version) ; " but the 
Philistines encamped in Michmash" 
— that village amid the rocks on the 



other side of the ravine, little more 
than a mile distant. The "spoilers" 
went out from the Philistines' camp in 
8 companies. One band " turned mto 
the way that leadeth to Ophrah** — 
situated on yon lofty tell on the north- 
em horizon, now called Taiyiboh. 
Another band 'Humed the way to 
Bethhoron," passing up that rocky as- 
cent toward the W. The third struck 
eastward down the path to the " valley 
of Zoboim," or plam of Jordan. All 
were in view of the Israelites; and 
now, as one reads the graphic story on 
tho spot, ho almost imagines that ho 
sees the predatory bands starting from 
Mukhmfts, and radiating to their 
several destinations. (1 Sam. xiii. IS- 
IS.) 

But the enemy are soon after seen to 
remove their camp from the village to 
the " PatB of Michmasli " (id. xiU. 23), 
that is, ^ m. or so S.E., to the brow 
of the (uiff overhanging the ravine 
which separates Michmash from Geba. 
Saul's heAd-quarters are also removed 
from Gteba to the pomegranate-tree at 
Migron, " in the uttermost part of 
Gibeah" (id. xiv. 2); thus at once 
retreating from the Philistines, who 
seemed determined to force the " pass," 
and getting nearer tho high-priest who 
was m Gibeah (id. xiv. 3J. Tho posi- 
tion of Migrant " tho Precipice," is not 
known, but it was probably somcwhero 
on tho bank of Wa<ly Farah. Tho 
two armies woro only He]iaratod, as it 
seems, by the ravino then called tho 
** Passage of Michmash, and now 
Wady Huwoinlt. Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer resolve to make a secret 
expedition against tho cnomy; they 
df^scond into tho valley ; thoy clamlicr 
up tho northern bank ** on their hands 
and on their feet ;" they suddenly ap- 
pear to the Philistines over the brow 
of the clifif, as if they came forth out 
of tho holes where they had hid them- 
selves ; they boldly advance and attack 
the camp, and, aided by a sudden 
panic, and by the simultaneous terror 
of the shock of an earthquake, they 
succeed in dispersing the whole host. 
Saul's watchmen at once observe the 
confusion. While the king consults 
the high-priest, the tumult increases. 
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Tho Israolites take coiirago and rush 
upon the spoilers of their land. The 
Puilistinea are routedi and drivien 
westward through tho mountains to 
Ajalon (1 Sam. xiv.). From that dav 
till theiatal battle of Gilboa, in which 
Saul and Jonatliau foil, Israel was 
freed from tho uiroads of tho Phi- 
listincB. 

Anotlier passage of God's Word 
ought to be read on tliis spot. In the 
description of Scunaclicrib's advance 
upon Jerusalem, contained in tho lOtli 
chap, of Iwiiuh, every step of liis 
Hppriiarh is so des(Til)e<l that wo ctvn 
fmm this rxiiiit follow him with our 
eves. It IS probably not given by 
the prophet as a narrative of a real 
event, but rather as an allegorical 
warning, yet it is not on this account 
tho less graphic. The army is sup- 
]M)sod to leave tho northern road near 
liothel, and to turn eastward to Ai. 
Advancing to Michmash, the bag- 
gage is left there; and the troops, 
thus disencumbered, cross the ravine 
and pass the night at Geba. llamah, 
situated only half an hour westward, 
though hid by an intervening ridge, 
*' is afraid." Gibeah of Saul, placed 
on the top of a conspicuous hUl, " is 
fled" for the dreaded foe is in sight. 
In the morning the army continues its 
inarch southward. Tho sites of Gal- 
Urn and Laish are now wiknown ; but 
Anathothis in the direct line of niarcli 
— ^** O poor Anathoth ! " The evening 
finds them at Nob, withhi sight of tho 
Holy Citv ; and from thence tlie foe 
** sliakcs his hand agivinst the daughter 
ofZion." 

It is thus tliat modern research 
proves tho minule aceium^y of Old 
Testament topography ; and it is thus, 
also, that, while we wander through 
Uibie lands, Bible history is enacted 
over agtdn before the mind's eye. 

Immediately on leaving Jcb'a we 
descend by a rugged, zigzag track 
hitoWadycs-Suweinit — ^here tolerably 
wide, though deep and rocky. A few 
hundred yards to the rt. it contracts 
to a narrow ravuie, shut in by high, 
almost perpendicular cliffs, above 
which the ground on each side is level. 



This is tho scene of Jonatluin's adven- 
ture. *^And between the passages 
by which Jonathan sought to go over 
into the I^hilistine's garrison, there 
was a iJiarp rock (or cliff) on tho one 
side, and a sharp rock on tho other 
sido; and the name of tho one was 
lk)zez (^Shining'), and tho name of 
the other Seneh (' Thorn '). Tho foro 
front of the one was situated northward 
over against Michnuisli, and the other 
southward over against Geba." It 
was up that northern cliff Jonathan 
dimlMsd on his luindri and fi^tt, uiid it 
was when ho and his annour-lMmrer 
rained their heads over the jagginl 
summit that tho I'hilistines said, ** lie- 
hold the Hebrews come forth out of 
tho holes where tliey had hid tbem- 
selves." (1 Sam. xiv.) 

MioiiMASii, now Muiihmas. — ^A toil- 
some ride up tho steep bank of tho 
wady brings us to Mnkhmfts, a small 
hamlet, situated on a shelving ridgo 
between two shallow wadys. Tho 
country around it lias a most forbid- 
ding aspect. Huge grey rocks raiso 
up their naked crowns, hiding every 
little patch of soil ; and the grey huts 
of the village, and the grey ruins that 
encompass them, can scarcelv be dis- 
tinguishod from the grey rocks. Tho 
abundance of massive foundations, 
with hero and there broken (^liimns 
among tlicm, and of large rock-howu 
cisterns and magazines, show that 
Miehmasli was a larger and stronger 
place than cither Anathoth or Geba. 
Tho town is first mentioned in con- 
nexion with tho history of Saul, it and 
Itethel having been garrisoned by him 
with 2000 men during his war with 
the I^Jiiiistines. (1 Sam. xiii. 2.) 
When Jonathan drove the enemy 
from Geba, they assembled in such 
force that the Israelites were obliged 
to abandon MicJimash (id. xiii. 5) 
and hide themselves in caves and 
thickets, hi rocks and high plivces, 
with which this country aboimds. 
How the Philistines were afterwards 
driven out of it has already been 
stated. The place was inhabiti^d after 
the captivity (Neh. xi. 31j, and here, 
amid tlio mountain fastnesses, Jona- 
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than Moccabrous, tlio second of tho 
Asmoiiean dynasty, resided during the 
stormy pcriotl of his rcig:n. (1 Mac. 
ix. 73.) In Euscbius's time it was 
still a largo village; his description 
of its position, 9 m. N. of Jerusalem, 
near llamah, agrees exactly with 
Middim&s. 

On leaving Mukhmfts our road 
crosses a rocky swell, dotted with the 
dark openuigs of cisterns and caves ; 
and then descends westward to a 
ravine, a branch of "Wady Suweinit, 
criming down from Doir Duwftn. An- 
other ravine, called Wady ol-Medineh, 
falls in fr««n thoW.; and between the 
two is a long high ridgo, extending 
backward t«» the plateau K. of liethcl. 
At its Imiso are some nuarries and ex- 
cavated scimlf'hres, and on its summit, 
t«>war<ls tlie "W,, are ruins of oonsider- 
ablo extent ; these I visitcil during the 
yetir 1857, and felt persuaded that 
they wore the remains of the ancient 

At. — Tho situation of tlio ruins 
agrees with tho description given in 
tho Bible. (Josh viii.) On the 8. 
side of the ridge is Wady el-Medineh ; 
on tho N. is another wady, running 
iMirallel to it hito the glen that crosses 
at right angles from Deir Duw&n. 
On tho W., or rather N.W., between it 
and Bethel, is a depression among the 
rocky heights, well fitted for covering 
an ambuscade. The ruins are scat- 
tered along the narrow summit of the 
ridge for | m. or more, and consist of 
heaps of large stones and foundations, 
intermixed with covered cisterns ancl 
a few open reservoirs hewn in tho 
rock. Ilcre and there, t<x), miaTititics 
of Mosaic tcHSoro) may be picked up 
amid tho ruins. The large village of 
Ikfir Duwftn is alnntt } hr. to tlin N., 
and a smaller ono called Jlurka is 
about tho same distance S. 

Ai is among the most ancient sites 
in Palestine. Tho second camping- 
ground of Abraham^ after entering 
Canaan, was on " a mountain on the 
east of Bethel .... having Bethel 
on the west, and Hai (or Ai) on the 
cast." (Gen. xii. 8.) The city is 
chiefly celebrated for the story of its 



capture and destruction by Joshua. 
(Josh, viii.) Jericho had b^n taken ; 
and tho next important point was to 
gain a footing amid tlie mountain 
strongholds. Spies were sent to exa- 
mine the defences of Ai. Their report 
was favourable. 2000 or 3000 men 
would suffice for the expedition ; and 
it would thus bo unnecessary for a 
large army to march up the wild 
mountain iiasses. 3000 were sent, but 
they were driven back from the gates, 
and some 36 wore slain. (Josh. vii. 
1-5.) In the second attempt, after 
the Israelites had been reassured by 
the execution of Achan in tho valley 
of Achor, the assatdt was conducted 
on difibrent principles. An ambush 
was placed at night in tho valley to 
tho W., while tho main body took up 
their ])osition beyond tho glen on tho 
N. In tho morning the latter crossed 
the valley to assault tho city; but 
pretending a panic, tliey suddenly 
retreated. The stratagem was suc- 
cessful. Tho whole male population 
rushod out in pursuit of the ftigitives ; 
tho gates wcro left open, and tho 
place was at tho mercy of Uie ambus- 
cade. Joshua, from some conmianding 
height towards the N., gave the pre- 
concerted signal ; the " Tiers in wait " 
rushed in amid helpless women and 
children, and the smoke of tho burn- 
ing town soon showed the suooess of 
the enterprise. On this spot the 8th 
chapter of Joshua will bo read with 
new interest. A heap of blackened 
ruins on the site, and a huge cairn 
piled up at its gate over tlie body of 
its last king, remained long after- 
wards as tho sole memorials of Ai. 
But tho town was rebuilt boforo tho 
time of Isaiah, who mentions it in 
connexion witli his description of 
Sennacherib's advanco on Jerusalem. 
(Isa. X. 28.) As lato as tho 4th cen- 
tury of our era tho ancient name clung 
to tho site, though the town had long 
previously become a ruin. 

From tho ruins of Ai to Beltfn, the 
ancient Bethel, is f hr.'s ride. The 
road passes over a ridge, on the top 
of which is a plateau, stony, but 
still fertile when compared with the 
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rocky wilderneas around. It was on 
this spot— botwocn <« Bethel and Ai" 
— Abraluun onoaniiiod, built an altar, 
and '*callod uimhi thu name of the 
Lord." (Gon. xii. 8.) And to this 
plaoo ho, and ]x>t ]iis nepliow, rc- 
turnod aftor thoir visit to Kgypt ; and 
hero, on account fif the strife between 
their hordsnien, and Ixxnuiso tlioir 
ilooks wore w» numerous tliat they 
could not dwell together, thev resolved 
to aeparato. From one of tiie neigh- 
bounng heights Lot looked down upon 
the plain of Jordan and chose it for 
his habitation. (Qen. xiii.) The 
country is almost as thinly peopled 
now as it was then; and the black 
tents of the Arabs may often be seen 
pitched on tlie spot wliere Abraiiam's 
tent stood 4000 years ago. 

Towards the southern side of this 
little plateau, not far from the road, 
are tiie ruins of a ch., and on its 
western side, opposite Bethel, is 
another ruin called Buij BeUln^ '* the 
Tower of Beitin" — once a square fort, 
including a ch. 

JStfiMnofi and Op7tra/(.— The traveller 
who has time at oonunand may make 
a ddtfiur from tlie ruins of Ai to visit 
tlie sites of ilimmon and Ophndi, which 
w;ill require at least three hours' ad- 
ditional riding. The white i^eak of 
Bummdn, and the dark cone of Taiyi- 
beh, have been in view on the N. from 
every elevated point in our route. A 
short i hr. brings us to Deir Duwftn, 
a large flourishing village, situated 
in a stony but well-cultivated basin, 
where the fig and olive grow luxuri- 
antly. From hence to llummon is 
scarcely 1^ m., but it takes a full 
hour to reach it. Between the two 
lies a ravine, Wady el-Matyiih, several 
hundred feet deep, crossed bv a steep, 
difficult, and in places even dangerous 
path ; but the view from the top of the 
** liook Rimmon " will amply repay a 
little extra fatigue. The hill on which 
it stands is steep and naked. From 
tlu) top we look down into the ra- 
vine, which here takes the name el- 
'Asas, and further eastward es-Sik, 
antl finally Na'iineh, under which title 
it falls into tlie Jurilan valley N. of 



Jericho. The village has an anti- 
quated look, though there are few 
remains of antiquity Ijesides a largo 
rock-hewn tank. 

* On this rock the GOO Itonjamitos, the 
onlv survivors of that i)r)werful trilie, 
UwK refuge from the just wrath of 
their brethren ; and here they livwl 
for four months, till at lunt the 
Israelites **reix)nUMl for Beujaniiii 
their brother." The jiarticulars of 
their ronmntic story, as related in tlio 
20th and 2l8t diapters of Judges, will 
be read upon this "Bock Rimmon" 
with great interest. 

The road from hence to Taijribeh 
lies across an open plateau furrowed 
by shallow wadys running eastward. 
In 40 min. the tell is reach^, and in a 
few minutes more we clamor up the 
conical peak on which the village 
stands. On the top are the ruins of 
an ancient tower, from which we look 
down into little vales on tlie W. and 
N., dotted with groves of olives and 
fig-trees. The whole easteni de- 
clivities of Benjamin are here beforo 
us, naked and desolate. Away below 
is Uie deep valley of the Jonlan ; be- 
yond it are tlio mountains of McNib 
and G'ilead. On the N.E. a cleft is 
observed in the range, marking the 
course of Wady Zurka, the ancient 
Jabbok, the boundary lx)tween the 
kingdoms of Og and iSihon. And 
yonder, too, N. of it, is the ravine of 
Ajhiu, in whidi a clear eye will dis- 
tinguish the fortress of Ituuud, perched 
on a crag. 

This ancient site appears to corre- 
spond with tlie position of 0/>/ira/», a 
city of Benjamin, to which one band 
of the I'hilistine spoilers went from 
Michmash. (1 Sam. xiii. 17 ; and Josh, 
xviii. 23.) It stood, aocordhig to 
Jerome, 5 m. E. from Bethel, which 
accords exactly with this place. It is 
also highly probable that tlie city 
Ephraim, which Abijah king of Judah 
took from Jeroboam (2 Ghron. xiii. 
19), was the same as Ophrali— the 
names are railically identical. With 
this too we may identify the city 
Epitraitn of the New Testament, which 
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Wfi8 " noiur io iho wildomcfls," and to 
wliich oiir Lord witlidrow with Hia 
disciples after the raising of Lazarus. 
(John xi. 54.) Josophus mentions 
lOpliraim as one of tho towns taken by 
Vespasian. 

Taiyibch is a Ohrifltian village, and 
tho region ronnd it exhiliits tho marks 
of moro careful cultivation tlian is 
usually seen in places exclusively in- 
habited by Muslems. Close by it on 
the S.E. are the ruins of a small ch. 
dedicated to St. George, which may 
perhaps be as old as the time of the 
crusaders. 

A smart ride of 1^ hr. from Taiyibeh 
brings us back to Beitin. 

DsTUBLy now called BeUiriy stands 
on the shelving point, of a low rocky 
rid^ between two converging valleys, 
which unite below it, and run off south- 
ward into Wadv Suweinit. The site 
is surrounded oy higher ground on 
cvcrv side except the S., and yet it is 
so Ingli that from tho upper part of it 
the dome of tlio Great Mosque in Jeru- 
salem can be seen. Tho ruins of tho 
ancient city cover the whole surface 
of the ridge, and are 3 or 4 acres in 
f!xt.ont. They consist of foundations, 
fragments of walls, and largo heaps 
of stones. On the highest point are 
tlie remains of a square tower; and 
towards tho S. are the walls of a 
Greek cli., standing within the foun- 
dations of a much older edifice. Amid 
the ruins are about a score of low 
huts, rudely formed out of ancient 
materials. In the western valley is 
a cistern 314 ft. by 217, construct^ of 
massive stones. The southern side is 
entire, but the others are more or less 
ruinous. The bottom is now a beauti- 
ful grass-plat, watered by two littlo 
fountains, from which the cattle of 
Abraham often drank in former days, 
and at which the maidens of Sarah 
were doubtless wont to fill thejr 
pitchers, just as the Arab maidens 
from the village do still. 

The description of Jerome, joine<l 
to the similarity of the modem and 
ancient names, leaves no room for 
doubt tliat this is tlio Jktlui of Scrip- 



ture, lie places it 12 Horn. m. N. of 
Jerusalem, on the rt. of the road to 
Shechem. The name Bethel sounds 
like a household word. Near it Abra- 
ham pitched his tent, attracted by its 
water and its pastures. Here Jacob 
slept, as many an Arab sleeps now, 
on tho baro ground, with a stone for 
his pillow. Ilere ho dreamt that well- 
known dream of tho ladder that 
reached from earth to heaven, on 
which the angels of God ascended 
and descended; and here he heard 
those promises which cheered him 
through all the trials of his after 
life : ** In thee and in thv seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed. 
And, behold, I am with thee, and vnll 
keep thee, in all places whither thou 
goest." On wakmg, though he saw 
around him the xoSky hill-sides, and 
above him the starry sky, yet trem- 
bling and astonished he was forced 
to ciT, *' How dreadful is this place ; 
this IS none other than the House of 
God I " Such was the origin of the 
name Bdh^El, " the House of God ;" 
before that time it had been called Luz. 
The traveller should read as ho sits 
amid the ruins, or by the little fountain, 
the 28th chap, of Genesis. 

To Bethel Jacob returned after an 
interval of some 30 years, and hero 
received a second time the name Is- 
rod, (Gen. xxxv. 6, 10.) Here he 
buried Debondi, Bachers nurse, tmdor 
an oak-tree. (Id. xxxv. 8.) Here, too, 
he set up a pillar of stone in the place 
where Gk)d first talked with him, and 
poured a drink ofiering and oil thereon. 
(Id. 14.) From that rude beginning 
grew the sanctuary of Bethel. First 
rose Jacob's altar ; then the town be- 
came the seat of the assemblies in 
the days of the Judges (1 Sam. vii. 
16) ; and, finally, when it seemed on 
the point of being superseded for ever 
by the new sanctuarv at Jerusalem, 
it assumed a fresh, though evil, cele- 
brity as one of the two Holy Places of 
the northern kingdom. 

Anciently a royal city of the Oana- 
anites (Josh. xii. IG), it was assigned 
to Benjamin, and stood close to tho 
border of tnat tribe and Ephraim. 
(Id. xviii. 22.) It was captured, how- 
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over, and oocnpied by the EphraimiteB. 
(Jud. i. 22-26.) On the diyision of 
the kingdom of Israel, Uothel became 
doubly miportant ; first as a sanctuary, 
and then as a border fortress ; the key, 
in fact, of both kingdoms. Jerobouu 
here built a temple to rival in its 
splendour tiiat at Jerusalem. Here 
on one great festival, when Jeroboam 
stood in his temple in the midst of 
assembled Israel, a prophet from 
Juilali suddenly advan(^ to his side 
and predicted the vengeance of the 
liord against the idolatrous rites. " O 
altar, altar, thus saith the Lord : 
Ikihold a child sliall be born unto the 
house of David, Josiah by name ; and 
upon thoo sluiU ho oiler the priests of 
the high places that burn incense 
upon thee, and men's bones shall be 
burned upon thee." And ho added, 
'* 'J^his is tlio gim whi(;]i the Ixtrd huth 
spoken : Dchold, tlie altar shall bo 
rent, and the ashes that are u|X)n it 
shall be poured out." 

The enraged nif>narch, thus insulted 
in the midst of his |)ooplo, attempted 
to seize the prophet on the . s|X)t ; but 
his hand was dried up so tliat he could 
not pull it in again to him. And no 
sooner had he given tlie command 
''Lay hold on him," than the altar 
was rent by his side, and the ashes 
were poured out. (1 Kings xiii. 1-5.) 

Though the sanctuary was thus 
cursed, its ancient^ name attracted to 
it many holy men, who gathered round 
Elijah when he passed through Bethel 
on the day he was taken up to heaven. 
(2 Kings ii. 3.) But the iniquity of 
the place soon became so glarmg that 
tlie name Bethel, *' House of Goil," 
was dianged into Beth-avenf '' House 
of Idols." (Hos. X. 5, 8.) And the 
time soon came round for the fulfil- 
ment of the prediction of the prophet 
(»f Judah. Josiah visited Iksthel. The 
altar and high-place of Jeroboam he 
brake down ; the grove tliat hud grown 
up on the hill arouml them for the 
worship of Astarte he burned to the 
ground; and as he turned to leave 
the spot, he saw the sepulchres in the 
•ide of the hill to the W.— the same 
fMrhapa wo now observe on the rcjad 
to BIruh— and he took the bones out 



of them and burned thetn upon tlio 
altar and polluted it. One tomb alone 
was spared, tliat in which the aged 
prophet of Bethel, and his brother and 
victim the ** man of God from Judah," 
reposed side by side. (2 Kings xxiii. 
15-20.) It was a sad story, tluit of 
the prophet from Judah ; and it will 
be read at this place with new interest. 
(1 Kings xiii.) 

After the captivity the Benjamitcs 
again occupied Bethel (Ezr. ii. 28); 
and in the time of the Maccabees it 
was fortified for the king of Syria. 
I^liough not named in the New Testa- 
ment, it was still a place of importance, 
and was afterwards captured by Ves- 
pasian on his march to Jerusalem. In 
the 4tli centy. of our em Bethel had 
dwindled down to a small village; 
but it must subsequentlv have revivinl, 
for the remains of cluirclKis and houses 
still existing cannot lie nuich older 
than the time of the Crusades. The 
shapeless nuns scattereil over the hill 
are not without tlieir importance even 
yet — they are silent witnesses of tho 
truth of Scripture. The prophet Amos 
said, " Seek not Bethel, nor enter into 
Gilgal ; for Gilgal shall surely go into 
captivity, and Bethd ahaU come to 
nought:' (v. 6.) 

On leaving Bethel we ascend a 
bleak rising gpround on tlie W., and 
soon strike one brancli of the great 
northern road. We then pass down 
through a little glen, whose rocky sides 
are dotted with tombs, into a broad 
cultivated valley. In some 20 min. 
there is a fountain on the 1. called 
'Ain el-'Akabah, gushing out at tho 
foot of a cliflT; and shortly afterwards 
we notice a large cave close on tho 
right, serving as a reservoir, and 
apparently supplied by a spring 
withhu A ride of 20 min. more up 
the valley brings us to Bireh. 

Beeroth, now culled Birefif is a largo 
village containing some 700 or 800 
Muslems, and 3 or 4 Christian families. 
It is situated on the crest of a promi- 
nent rocky ridge, and is seen froui 
a distance both N. and H. Many 
hewn stones and solid substructions 
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testify to tho ant^uity of the site; 
but the only buildtnc^ of importanoe 
remaining is a Gothic ohnrcn. The 
walls, tho eastern apse, and the 
sacristy, are still standing. The tra- 
veller from the W. will look upon this 
grey ruin with something of a home 
interest, for it will remind liim alike 
of the chivalry and devotion of his 
fathers. It was built by the Knishts 
Templars, who owned the village 
during tho time of the Jjatin kings of 
Jerusalem. There is also a largo 
klian, perhaps originally a hospice, 
on the southern side of tlio village; 
and in tho rocky slopes round about 
are extensive quarries anil a few rock- 
tombs. A few hundred yds. south- 
ward, at the foot of tho ridge, is an 
old domed mosque, built over a foun- 
tain, and a grass-plat boside it, making 
a beautiful camping-ground. Here in 
the mornings and evenings the Arab 
maidens may bo seen filling their 
pitchers, and carrying them away on 
head or shoulder as in ancient (lavs. 
ISclow the fountain are the remains 
of 2 large ancient cisterns, now con- 
verted into little fields. 

Beeroth was one of the 4 cities of 
the Gibeonites, whose curious story 
tlie name will at once recall. We 
sliall read it as we sit beneath the 
shade of the old mosque, fanned by 
the oool breeze that plays round the 
flowing waters. (J<wh. ix.) After the 
capture of Ai the Gilxsonites deter- 
mnied to attempt by stratagem what 
valour could not win. "They took 
old sacks upon their asses, and wine- 
lM)ttlefl, old, and rent, and bound up; 
and old cloutctl slioes upon their feet, 
and old garments upon tliera; and 
old bread dry and mouldy." Thus 
equipped, the ambassadors went down 
the pass to the Israelitish camp on the 
plain of Jericho. " Who tire ye, and 
whence come ye ?" demanded Joshua. 
"From a very far country are thy 
servants come, replied the (iibeonitesi 
" Pcradventure ye dwell among us," 
said the doubting Jsraelitcs. " Ixiok 
at us and juilge," was the immediate 
answer. "Our bread we took hot 
from our houses on the day we left 
them; but now see, it is dry and 



mouldy. These wine-bottles wore 
then new; now they are rent and 
patched. Our shoes and garments are 
worn out, too. with the very long 
journey." Joshua was deceived, and 
so were his elders. He made a cove- 
nant with them, which, notwithstand- 
ing their lies, was strictly kept ; but 
the Gibeonites became hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the Israelites. 
The other cities included in the 
league were Gibcon (now ol-Jib^, 
Kinath-jcarim (now Kuryct ol-'JBnab), 
and Ghephirah (now KeOr). 

From Birch wo must make an early 
start, for it is a long round to Beth- 
horon and Jerusalem, — 1 hrs. at least ; 
and, besides, the ancient sites in the 
interval must not be hurried over. 
Our path, a mere goat-track winding 
among stonv fields, strikes westward 
over a low broad ridge which forms 
the watershed between tlie Jordan and 
the Mediterranean. In some 20 min. 
we reach the large Christian village 
of Bam Attahf occupying a comnmnd- 
ing position, from which we get a fine 
view westward down the mountain- 
sides of Ephraim and Bei^min, and 
over the broad plain beyond to the 
Mediterranean. We can distinguish 
the white sand-hills along tho coast 
8. of Yftfa ; and a sharp eye may even * 
detect the tower of Bamleh amid tho 
olive-groves. There is a thrifty look 
in the terraced vine3rards, and fig- 
orchards tlmt surround R&m Allah, 
and in the neat new ch. that stands 
lx»ido it. The houses, too, are sub- 
stantially built and oomtiarativcly 
clean ; so that one is compelled — con- 
trasting those things with the squalor 
and neglect so manifest in Muslem 
villages — to admit that Christianity, 
even in its lowest stage, has a civilizing 
influence. 

The country visibly improves after 
passing RAm Allah; and when con- 
trasted with the naked wilderness 
ca8t>vard, the scenery may bo called 
fine. Rooks are not so •plentiful; 
cornfields and olive-groves become 
more frequent ; a fertile vale on the 
1. affords us a peep into tho green 
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plain round Giboon; while away on 
the rt. the higher hills are partially 
clothed with Blirubberv. Beit Vnia 
(25 min. from B&m Allah) is now 
before us, perched on the top of a hill, 
and encirdeil with olives. It looks 
gay and picturesque in the distance, 
but it does not improve on nearer 
acquaintance. The large hevm stones 
in the walls, and the excavations in 
and around the village, show this to 
bo an ancient site, but its name and 
story are unknown. 

On passing through Beit Unia wo 
Buddoiily ihid oursclvcH on the brhik 
of a deep and wild glen called Wady 
el-llamm&n. Down to the bottom wo 
go by a break-neck path. After 
getting down, the ])ath zigzags, now 
along a torrcnt-licd tilled witli mi- 
usually large stones, now up and down 
each precipitous bank in succession. 
But the splendour of the scenery soon 
begins to draw attention from the diffl- 
culties of the way; and, leaving the 
lii>rso to guide himself, tlie eye instinc- 
tively glances at each new feature the 
winding ravine exhibits. The banks 
rise several hundred ft. over head — 
here in long steep acclivities, clothed 
with dwarf-oak, hawthorn, and other 
shrubs, intermingled with aromatic 
herbs and gay wild flowers (it was in 
spring I visited it); there in natural 
terraces, formed by long belts of 
naked cliffs, in which the limestone 
strata are laid regular as masonry. 
Occasionally the glen expands a little, 
leaving room for a clump of olive- 
trees ; but it is iisually so narrow that 
the winter torrent must have difficulty 
in forcing its way through. 

In about \ hr. from Beit Unia we 
liegin to observe extensive ruins — on 
the 1. covering the point of a shelving 
ridge, where a wady falls in from the 
K.1S. ; and on the rt. extending along 
the steep bank for ^ m. or more. They 
consist of fragments of walls, built of 
massive stones roughly hewn, and 
evidently of high antiquity. A little 
fountain flows out from the bottom of 
the ravine below them : the name of 
the ruhiM is Beit Sirah, but their history 
is unknown. 



The glen here bends a little to the 
rt. and the path turns up the 1. bank, 
and winds ah>ug it amid rocks and 
shrubbery, not rising much, but, as the 
wady descends rapidly, we are soon far 
alK)Ye its IkmI. We now see on the toj) 
of a high hill to the N. a domed tody 
called Ahu Zeitun, ''the Father of 
Olives ; " and in a few min. more Beit 
'Ur comes in view before us, and 
almost on a level with our path. It 
is an hour's ride from the ruins of Beit 
Sirah. 

BeUi-haroii il^e U'ltper^ now B&it T/r 
d-Fdha, is situated on the summit of 
a conical tell on the point of a long 
ridge which extends westward, with a 
gentle descent, from Beit Unia. On 
the N., at a little distance, is the 
ravine along which we have come, and 
on the S. is another eqimlly deep; 
while in front tlie ridge breaks down 
abruptly into a valley formed by 11 lo 
junction of the two. This valley, now 
called Merj Ibn 'Omcir, runs westward 
tlirough the low spurs of the hills till 
it joins the plain of the coast. The 
view from the teriuce of the sheikh's 
house, to which every traveller should 
ascend, is of vast extent and singular 
interest. It embraces the western ilo- 
clivities of ICphraiin on the N., and 
those of Benjamin and a part of Judnh 
on the S. ; it takes in as much as the 
eye can see of tlie plains of Sharon and 
Philistia, and the bonndlcss sea Im> 
yond. The]n'ominent towns are Banilclu 
in the plain, with its orchards an<l 
lofty tower; and Lydda, now Luchl, 
a little more to the rt. On the N.W., 
among the hills, is an old mstle, called 
lliis Kcrher, proliably the Calcalia <»r 
the crusaders, to which the renegaile 
Ivelin marchcil after burning Bamleh. 
L(Xiking down the rocky declivity at 
our feet, we observe among the rocks, 
on a low hill Ixtyimd the ravine, the 
little village Ikdt 'Ur et-U'ahta, cor- 
responding to the " JV(B/y*cr,'* as tluit 
on which we stand dcx's tii the '* Upixu- 
BeOihoron," of Scripture. On the S. 
of Merj Ibn 'Omeir is a long low ridge, 
and on its side the handct of Yulo, 
the modern representative of Ajaloa. 
Among the hills E. of it, but not 
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visiblo from this point, is another 
place, whose name, Kefir, suggests 
Chephirahf one of the four cities of 
the Giboonltes (Josh. ix. 17). Turn- 
ing; eastward we have before us a 
stony ridge : behind it lie Gibeon and 
Mizi)cli, and up it winds the Boman 
roa(l to Jerusalem. 

Beit 'Ur is a small village, but it 
has an antiquated aspect owing to the 
numbers of largo stones built up in 
the walls of its Iiouhos, and also to 
its situation, perched like a castle on 
. tlio summit of the tell. At tlio foot of 
the liill on the K side is an ancient 
roHervoir. 1'hero is little cultivation 
roiuid it, and indexjd the rocky declivi- 
dcs afford little space for it. 

Beth-horon is chiefly celebrated in 
connexion with the Israelites' victory 
over the Amorites, and we may here 
study with advantage the details of 
tliat remarkable battle and pursuit, as 
related in the 10th chap, of Joshua. 
Tho league had scarcely been com- 
pleted into which the Gibeonites had 
entrapped Joshua, when he was called 
upon to defend his new friends. A 
powerful alliance was formed against 
them by 5 princes, the King of Jeru- 
salem being at their hca<l, and the 
united forces encamped before Gibeon, 
l)ecau80 " Gibeon was a great city, as 
one of the royal cities, and all the 
men thereof were mighty." Messen- 
gers were immediately despatched to 
Joshua, who still remained at GUgal, 
in the valley of the Jordan. On 
hearing the news he made a forced 
march by night up tho glens ; and ere 
the sun rose the Israelites defiled into 
tlio ojwn ground round GilnMin. Their 
sudden appearance, iuunediatcly fol- 
lowo<l by tiieir fierce attack, over- 
whelmed tiie Amorites, who were 
driven back in confusion across the 
l)lain. Joshua pursued them ''along 
tlio way that goeth up to BdMioron " — 
up tho gentle slope that leads out of 
the plam of Gibeon to the rocky 
heights east of Bethhoron. Here they 
liad outstripped their pursuers; but 
when they were in " the going down of 
Betldioron,"— when they were rushing 
down the stony declivities from the 
heights to the village in which we 



stand, and from the village to tho 
valley below us,—" the Lord cost down 
great stones from heaven upon them 
unto Azekah, and they died; they 
were more which died with hailstones 
than they whom the children of Israel 
slew with the sword." The Israelitish 
chief, leading on his troops, crosseil 
the ridge, too, and gained some pro- 
minent rook not far above us, nom 
which he saw the vale of Ajalon (now 
Merj Ibn 'Gmeir). Below him are tho 
Amorites in confusion, clambering 
down rock and precipice ; around him 
are his " people of war ; " behind him 
are the heights which cover Gibeon. 
But high alK»ve tlioso heiglits stood 
tho sun " in the midst of heaven ; " 
and in front, over the western vale of 
Ajalon, was the faint figure of the 
moon visible above the thunder doud. 
" Then spake Joshua to the Lord, . . . 
and said in the sight of all Israel, 
Sun, stand thou stUl upon Gibeon; 
and thou, Moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon 1 And the sun stood still and 
the moon stayed until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their ene- 
mies. The Amorites were making 
for their cities, Jarmuth, Lachish, and 
Eglon, far away on the plain to the 
south; and though a greater part of 
the day still remained, yet night 
might come on ere the Israelites could 
overtake them; hence Joshua's re- 
nmrkable prayer and command, l^e 
Amorites fled down that valley beneatli 
us, and then along the plain close to 
the base of the mountains. Jarmuth 
was the nearest city, and toward it 
the five kings ran, turning up the 
valley of Kluli (now Wady efl-8umt). 
Btit Joshua was close uik>h them ere 
thoy could ascend the hill to Jarmuth, 
an«i they hid themselves in a cave at 
Makkedah in the side of the valley 
(see Rto. 14). The Israelites shut up 
the cave and continued their pursuit 
until "they had made an end of 
slaying" their enemies. From Beth- 
horon to Jarmuth by this route is 
about 25 miles, a distance that could 
not have been accomplished by the 
wearied armies in less than 7 or 8 
hours. Tho Israelites encamped for 
the night at Makkedah, and there 
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Joshua lianged tho fiye kings. The 
Bubaoquent marclioa and conquests of 
Joshua, as rehitod in tliis chapter, are 
referred to in Ilto. 14. 

It was at this place, too, *< the going 
up of Bcthlioron," that Judas Macca- 
bflouB met tho Byrian army with his 
little band of warriors, and drove 
tiietn back witii slaughter into tho 
plain below (1 Mao. iii. 13-24). And 
over this pass was carried the Roman 
road tnnn Oiosarea to Jerusalem, the 
traoofi of which are still visible. Up 
it Costius lulvanoud at tho ilrst ap- 
proach of tho Itoman armies to the 
capital of Judisa, and down it he and 
his whole force were driven in disorder 
by the insurgent Jews. Thus the 
same spot was the scene of one of the 
first and one of the lost victories 
that crowned the Jewish arms in 
Palestine. 

Both the Beth-horons belonged to 
the tribe of Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 22) ; 
ond the Nether stood on the border. 
The northern boundary of Benjamin 
ran from Bethel southward to Ataroth 
(perhaps identical with the ruins of 
'Atilra, a little S.W. of Bireh) ; thence 
westward, probably by Beit Unia and 
along the ridge S. of Wady el-Ham- 
mam to Betldioron-the-Nethor ; and 
then S. again to Kirjath-joarim (Josh, 
xvi. 1-8; conip. xviii. 12-15). Beth- 
horoii-the-Upper was rebuilt and forti- 
fied by Solomon, doubtless on account 
of its commanding position, and 
because it was the key of the principal 
pass from the searcoast to Jerusalem. 
(2 Ghron. viii 5.) 

On leaving Beit IJr for El-Jib 
(Qibeon) we follow the lino of the 
Itoman road up the side of the ridge. 
At this place it is somewhat difficult 
to trace it, owing to the rugged nature 
of the ground, and the quantities of 
loose fragments of limestone that cover 
the surface. Below the village, how- 
ever, between it and Beit 'Ur et- 
Tahta, it is very distinct—in some 
places hewn in the rook, and in others 
carried down steep declivities by long 
flights of stairs. On reaching the 
western summit of tho ridge (about 
25 mill, above Beit 'Ur), we come 



upon sections of the rootl nearly per- 
fect, and we can easily trace it for 
2 m. or more along the plateau. The 
ravine of Suleiman is some distance 
oh the rt., through which the cainel- 
rottd ascends from liumlch, and 
beyoiul it are dark hills crowuetl by 2 
or 8 small villages. In 1) hr. wo reach 
tho eastern summit of the ridge, 
where el-Jib in the midst of a fertile 
plain, and Neby Saniwil on the top of 
a hill to tho rt., at oiuh3 burst u]N»n 
tlie view. We mn also six) tho Iiouhch 
of Beth-horon behind us, over the 
western brow, l^^rom this point there 
is a gentle descent into the plain 
that encircles el-Jib; and this is un- 
questionably the " way that goeth up 
to Betlihoron," along which Joshua 
first pursued the Amorites, as above 
mentioned. Half an hr.'s smart ride 
now brings us to el-Jib, the ancient 

Gibbon. — ^This village stands on the 
top of a little isolated hill, composed 
of Jiorizontal layers of limestone — ^here 
and there forming regular steps, in 
some places steep and difficult of 
access, and everywhere capable of 
being strongly fortified. Hound it is 
one of Uie finest and richest plains in 
central ralestinc, meadow-like in its 
smoothness and verdure, dotted near 
the village with vineyards and olive- 
groves, and sending out branches 
among the rocky acclivities that en- 
circle it. Tlie nouses of el-Jib are 
scattered irregularly over the summit 
of the hill. They are almost all, in 
whole or in part, ancient. One massive 
building still stands among them, and 
was probably a citadel. The lower 
rooms are vaulted, the arches being 
scmiciroular, and of admirable work- 
manship. On the eastern side of tlie 
hill, at tho foot of a cliff', is a fountain, 
springing up in a cave excavated in 
the rock so as to form a large subter- 
ranean reservoir. Not far below it, 
among olive-trees, are the remains of 
an open reservoir. 

Such is the site, and such are the 
remains of Giheon, celebrated in the 
Old Testament as **a great city, as 
one of the royal cities " (Josh. x. 2), 
to whose jurisdiction belonged tho 
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towiiR oF Itooroili, Clicpliiriili, and 
Kirjivtli-jcnrim. (Id. ix. 17.) Hero 
was planned tlie clover and romantic 
expedition which beguiled the Israel- 
ite^ into a league with the Gibeonites. 
(See above, under Beerolh.) 

On this little plain the five kings 
of the Amoritcs soon afterwards as- 
sembled their forces to punish the 
Gibeonites ; and over that broad stonv 
ridge on the east the Israelites sud- 
denly rushed upon them with tlie first 
beams of the morning sun. Gibeon 
fell to tlie lot of Benjamin, and be- 
came a Levitical city, when its old 
inhabitants were made '* hewers of 
wo<m1 and ilrawors of water." (Josh, 
xxi. 17, and ix. 27.) After tlie de- 
struction of Nob by command of Saul 
(1 Sam. xxn'.), the talx^rnacln seems to 
have boon Immglit t<> thisplaco; and 
liorc, on this little hill, the great altar 
of burnt offering was erected, and 
roniainod until it found a permanent 
place in the Temnle. It was at the 
" 1\k>1 of Gilwjon, doubtless tho ro- 
8(?rv«iir still scon on tlio eastcmi slope 
of the hill, that Abner and Joab met 
at tho head of tho armies f>f Israel 
and Judah. Before them was enacted 
tliat bloody tragedy, when, on the 
challenge of Abner, 12 men of Judah 
fonglit witli 12 of Benjamin, and 
the wliolo 24 were slain, for "they 
caught every one his fellow by the 
hem, and thrust his sword in his 
fcUoVs side, so that they fell down 
together/' And on the plain adjoin- 
ing immediately took place the battle 
which terminated in the total defeat 
of Abner, and the death of the fleet 
Asahel. (2 Sam. ii.) Here, too, at 
tho "stone which is in Gibeon," 
David's nephew, Ainasa, was treacher- 
ously murdered by his cousin Joab. 
(Id. XX.) 

But Gibeon is chiefly interesting as 
the place where Solomon rtflored up 
his thousand burnt ctfTeringH, anil 
whore tho Lord appeared to Inni in a 
dream and gave him tlio ilesiro of Ins 
heart — " wisdom and understanding ;" 
adding also "riches and honour." 
(1 Kings iii. 4-15). 

N^ Samtotl, Mizpeh.— The hill 



on wliich tho village and mosquo of 
Neby Samwil now stand is not only 
the most oonspiouous object rouml 
el-Jib, but also in the whole sur- 
rounding country. It rises to a 
height of 500 or 600 feet above tho 

Elam of Gibeon ; and its sides, though 
ere and there broken bv cliffs, are 
cultivated in terraces, along which 
the flg and the vine grow luxuriantly. 
Grossmg the narrow belt of green 
plain tlukt separates it from el-Jtb, we 
clamber up oy a winding patii, and 
in } hr. reach the summit. This is 
the culminating point of the mountain 
region round the Holy Gity ; and from 
it we gain a wider view tlian from 
any other peak in southern Palestine. 
It is crowned by a neglected mosque, 
at whoso eastern side a little hamlet 
clusters. The houses, about 12 in 
number, are either ancient or com- 
posed of ancient materials. Their 
walls are in places formed of the rock 
hewn into shape; and some of the 
littlo courts are excavated to the depth 
of Boveral feet. There is thus an air 
of fleparted greatness and high an- 
tiquity a1)out the place. No excursion 
in the neighlNiuriiocHl of Jerusalem 
will more fully repay the traveller 
than that to Neby Samwil. 

Passing through the empty mosque, 
once a Latin ch. of the crusaders' age, 
we clamber up by broken staircases 
and winding passages to its flat roof, 
and then still farther to the top of the 
minaret. Now central Palestine is 
spread out round us like an embossed 
map. On the north, at our feet, is 
Gibeon, encircled by its plain ; away 
beyond it are Atarotli and Bcoroth, 
and farther still on the horizon the 
dark peak of Ophrah. To the right 
of the latter is the rock Rimmon, and 
more to tho eastward the conical tell 
crowned by the village er-R&ra, tlie 
" Bamah of Benjamin. Farther still 
to the right we see tho bare top of 
Tiiloil el-Fftl, on which "Gibeah of 
Saul " once stood. The Jordan valley 
is too deep to be visible, but the moun- 
tains of Moab and Gilead are seen on 
the horizon. At our feet, on the SJ!., 
is the glen Wady HanSna ; and over 
the grey ridge beyond it are tho 
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domes and minarets of Jerusalem, 
looking as if in a valley. Farther 
still, to the right, is the cone of the 
Frank Mountain, and Bethlehem on 
a projecting ridge near it. South- 
ward the eye ran{<cs over the summits 
of the JudoMin bills, us fur as the 
environs of Hebron. On the W., at 
the base of the mountains, is the plain 
of Pliilistia, on which we can dis- 
tinguish llamleh, Lydda, and even 
Joppa. 

A site 00 commanding could not 
have been overlooked in Uie early ages 
of this country's liistory, when every 
l)cak had its city or fortress. There 
is considerable difference of opinion, 
however, as to its ancient name. A 
tnulition as early us tlio Gth century 
makes Neby Samwil the Kamah, or 
llamathaim-Zophim, of the Old Testa- 
ment^ the birth-place, residence, and 
burial-place of Sumuol. But a com- 
parison of the statements made in 
Scripture with the topography of the 
country shows this tradition to be 
incorrect. When Saul was in search 
(»f his father's asses he visited Samuel 
at liainah. On his departure for Gi- 
IxaIi, his native city, the prophet 
anouited him king, and descrif)ed his 
way home as leading "by Rachors 
Hc^pulchre in the border of lienjamiu." 
(1 Sam. X. 2). Gibovh was situated 
on Tuloil el-Fai, only 2^ m. E. from 
this spot (Uto. 21), and Itachors 
sepulchre is well known to be nearly 
7 m. S. Hence every step Suul 
would have taken from Neby Samwil 
towards Rachel's sepulchre would have 
led him farther away from Gibeah. 
Dr. Robinson has brought forward 
some arguments to sliow that this is 
most probably the Mizpdi of Scrip- 
ture, which, though questioned by 
later travellers, appear to me almost 
conclusive. The name Mizpek, signi- 
fying " a place of look-out " or " watch- 
tower," is peculiarly applicable to this 
IXjak, and the position agrees with the 
order in which tlie towns of Benjamin 
are enumerated. *' Gibcon and Ramah, 
and Beoroth, and Mizpeli, ami Chcphi- 
ruli," form the north-western group 
(Josh, xviii. 25. 20). Mi/.iHih was for- 
tified by Asa king of Judah, appa- 

[Syria and Paleatii\e^ 



rently to protect his northern frontier ; 
and the stones employed in its battle- 
ments were carried from Ramah (of 
Benjamin), .whidi the king of Israel 
had attempted to build (1 Kings xv. 
22). Euscbius places it near Kirjath- 
jcarim (Kuryet el-'Enab). We tlius 
see that Mizpeh occupied a oommand- 
uig site at or near the northern border 
of the kingdom of Judah, between 
Ramah and Kiriatli-jearim. Neby 
Samwil agrees with all tlieso specifica- 
tions ; and we may, therefore, conclude 
that it is the site of Mizpeh. 

It was on this hill, therefore, tlio 
people of Israel assembled, and mailo 
a solemn vow never to return to their 
homes until they had punished tho 
inhabitants of Gibeah for the abomin- 
able crime committed in that city 
(Jud. XX.). Here they assemblo<l 
again at the call of Samuel to figlit 
against the riiilistines ; and wlion 
they had gained a signal victory, 
" Samuel took a stone and set it Ixv 
tween Mizpeh and Shen, and called 
the name of it Ebenezerj saying. Hi- 
therto hath the Lord helped us" 
(1 Sara. vii. 6-12). And hero they 
assembled, also, to elect their first 
king ; and when Saul wus chosen, tlio 
loyal exclamation resounded, for tho 
first time, through the ranks of Israel, 
" Qod save the khuj!" (id. x. 17-24). 
Durhig the Captivity the GliuldoMui 
governor resided at Mizpeli, and here 
he was assassinated by the Jews (2 
Kings XXV. 25). The crustulors b(>- 
lieved Neby Samwil to be the site of 
Shiloh, and erected a convent and 
church on the sjwt — most probably tho 
same the remains of which are now seen. 

The road from Neby Sainwil to 
Jerusalem wuids down the hill-side, 
passing some cisterns hewn in tho 
rock, hito the glen of lk;it Hantna ; so 
called from a villnf^e which may bo 
seen on a stony rid^e about a mile to 
the 1. On the rt., alont tlie same dis- 
tance, is Beit Iska; and opposite it on 
the south side of tlie Wmly is J^ifta, u 
small village with a few oHvo-grovi's 
round it. Wady Beit Hanina is nar- 
row and stony, with steep sides; but 
it is here and there planted witli vine- 
yards and fig-orchards. At tlie ixiint 
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wlicro wocroRs it nro tmcpBof a Roman 
roocl ruiiiiiDg towards JoruBalotn, and 
somewhere near this spot tradition has 
fixed the scene of David's conflict with 
Goliath, making this the valley of 
Elah. We shall afterwards see, how- 
ever, that the true scene of the battle 
is far distant. (Rte. 14.) Ascending 
the south bank in the line of the old 
road, we pass the Tombs of the Judges, 
and soon reach Jerusalem. 



ROUTE 11. 
EXCURSION to Solomon's fools, etam, 

KIIURBrrON, AND THB FRANK MOUN- 
TAIN. 

H. M. 

Jerusalem to Solomon's TooU . . 2 80 

Urt&s, JBtom 20 

Khuroitftn (cave oO .. .. 1 80 

Jobcl Fnrcidis, Fravik Mount 80 

Ik'thlchcm 1 15 

Jerusalem 1 80 

Fast riding without baggage, \ 7 ok 
Total / ' °^ 

This excursion is interesting as 
nifording somo commanding views of 
the "Wilderness of Judica," where 
David kept his father's sheep. Wo 
SCO, too, somo of those " dens and caves 
of the mouiiiains," amid which ho 
afterwards lurked when Saul sought 
to kill him. It will bo as well before 
sottnig out, or at least on reaching 
Urtfts, to secure a guide from the 
Ta'&mirah Arabs— not so much for 
the sake of any protection he will be 
able to secure, as for the informatidh 
he can give of the places in view dur- 
ing the excursion. It is just as well 
to remember, also, that both Khureitan 
and the Frank Mountain are far within 



the Ta'Amirah territory, and that thoir 
ideas of moveable property are not 
always in accordance with our notions 
of strict legality. The excursion is 
made on horseback, without any bag- 
gnge except eatables and a .water- 
skin ; and as it will occupy a long day, 
including sight-seeing, an early start 
is absolutely necessary so aa to get 
back to the city before sunset. 

Such as have come with us from 
Hebron have already visited the Pools 
of Solomon, and need not return over 
the same ground, but may proceed 
direct to Urt&s, turning to the left off 
the Hebron road, nearly opposite the 
village of Beit JAla. This saves a de- 
tour of some I hr. Those, however, 
who have oomefrom the N. or W. to the 
Hoi V City,' will find an account of the 
road and pools in Rte. 7 ; and having 
examined these, they will ride down 
the ravine along the side of the old 
aqueduct, and meet us in the gardens 
of Urtfts, 1 m. below the pools. 

The village of Urtfts is situated in 
a narrow glen, with high shelving 
banks of limestone, naked and broken. 
The bed of the glen— not above 50 or 
60 yds. wide— is now a blooming gar- 
den, well stocked with fruit-trees. 
Tlie village is little better than a mnss 
of ruins. Kut there are somo rcmahis 
that point to more prosperous ages. 
The foundations of a tower; a low 
wall of hewn stone ; rooks excavated 
and scarped ; and tomb-like grottoes, 
may be seen in the glen and along the 
precipitous bank. 

This is unqucstionablv tlie site of 
the Etham or Etam built by Reho- 
boam along with Rethlehcm and 
Tokoa (2 Chron. xi. G). According 
to Joflcphus antl the Rabbins it was 
decorated by Solomon with gardens 
and streams of water, and water was 
conveyed from it in an aqueduct to 
Jerusalem {Ant viii. T), It may be 
doubted whether this is that Elam to 
whose rock Samson retired after aveng- 
ing the savage cruelty of tho Philis- 
tines in burning his wife and her fa- 
mily. There is nothing in the story 
itself to indicate the locality of Etam ; 
but it is not likely that Samson, after 
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making such havoc among the Pliih's- 
tines, would take refuge in any place 
near their hordcrs; ho would natu- 
rally flee into the strongest defiles of 
his own country, such as those round 
this valley. The language of Scrip- 
ture would apply well to this wild 
glen: '^Hanison toetU down into the 
cleft of thu clin'liltuiii;' The riiili- 
fitines *' went up " and invaded Judnh. 
The people of Judidi naked thcni, 
** Why are ye come up against us ? '• 
They replied, " To hind Simison are we 
come u|j." Tlien 3000 men of Judah 
**ioenl doumy** and brought him up 
from the cleft, hound with 2 new cords. 
The Philistines had invaded Judah on 
the W., and were encamped around 
Lchi. When Samson was brought to 
Lehi, bound hand and foot, the Philis- 
tines raised a shout of triumph ; but it 
was premature, for '* the Spirit of tlie 
Lord came mightily u])on him, and the 
cords that were upon his arms became 
as flax that was burned with fire. And 
he found a new jawbone of an ass, 
and put forth his hand and took it, and 
slew a thousand men therewith " (Jud. 
XV.). The site of LeJn is not known, 
though a cunous tradition has located 
it at or near Beit Jibrin, the ancient 
Kleutlieropolis. 

Our way to KlmreitOn leads down 
Wady Urttts. The orchards and green 
fields are soon left behind: and the 
stream, too, that flows from the foun- 
tain amid the ruins of Etham is ere 
long absorbed by the gravelly soil. 
Bocky banks rise steeply from the 
narrow, dry bed, and assume wilder 
and sterner forms as we advance. In 
about 1 hr. a glen and road from 
licthlchem fall in on the 1. We soon 
after turn up a side-ravine to the rt., 
and then crossing a shoulder of the 
mountain, descend to the ruins of 
KhureitOn. 



The Ituine and Caves of KfmreUun 
(JdiiMom?).— Wady UrtEs, at the 
point where we leave it, sweeps round 
to the northward, and then turns sud- 
dcidy southward round tlio shoulder 
of the mountain we have crossed. 



Here, however, its features are com- 
pletely changed. It resembles a huge 
fissure in the mountain ridge; nnd 
reminds us of the chasm at Hfur Saba. 
The bottom is narrow, ami encu in- 
hered with fragments of fallen r(M>k ; 
the sides ore precipitous and jnggo<l, 
scarcely aflbrding fuitiiig tr> thu wihl 
goat ; thoy rise up lOO or 500 ft., and 
(ire then roundinl ofl* into blenk j>la- 
teaus. In a c^liift near the to]) of the 
rt. bank stand the ruins of KhureitQn, 
consisting of the remains of a square 
tower, and foundations of lurgt.' hewn 
stones. lOn the same side f>f the ravine, 
about 100 yds. lower down, is the 
great Cave, The door is in the face 
of a clifi', and the only approach is 
along a narrow ledge, across which a 
fragment of rock has fallen, almost 
barring the passage. Clambering over 
this wo reach the low door. On 
entering, we squeeze through a nar- 
row low passage into a small irregular 
erotto, where it may be as well to 
leave all unnecessary raiment, for fur- 
ther in the cave is both hot and dusty. 
From hence we advance along a wind- 
ing gallery for some 30 ft. to the great 
chamber. It is 120 ft. long, and varies 
from 30 to 45 in breadth, with a high 
arched roof of the natural rock. The 
dimensions of this noble room can only 
be seen by lighting some 2 or 3 dozen 
candles (u store of which should bo 
laid in at Jerusalem), and attaching 
them to the walls on euc;h side. 1'he 
efibct is fine. The sharp projections of 
the sides, and the irrcgidar arches and 
pendants of the roof, fahitly seen in 
the dim light, remind one of an old 
Gothic hall. Numbers of narrow pas- 
sages branch oil' from it in every 
direction ; but all of them soon termi- 
nate with the exception of one. Along 
this we proceed for 30 or 40 yds., 
lights in hand, and then reach the 
side of a pit, into which we must drop 
to a depth of about 10 ft. Passing 
through this, we enter another pas- 
sage, low, narrow, and dusty, along 
which we first walk, then creep on all 
fours, and finally crawl. Almut 70 
yds. are ])assed by these various ukmIcs 
of l(XM>niotion, and we then vuUir an- 
other large chamber, which api)cars to 
L 2 
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1m> ilio oml of ihn cftvo; ilionp^h tho 
Arabs confidontly ailirm tliat it reaches 
to Tekoa; some even say to Hebron. 
Ifero may be seen on tlio white lime- 
stone walls tho names of tho few ex- 
plorers who have ventured bo far 
through dust and bats; and among 
the rest that of a lady, the daughter 
of a gallant Irish General. I would 
scarcely recommend ladies, however, 
to attempt such an exploit. It is bad 
enougli for men, and scarcely repays 
the toil and inconvenience of wriggling 
tlirough the dust. Tlie great attrac- 
tion of the cave is tho luiUj in which 
and tho ailjoining recesses there is 
ample room for several hundred men. 

lliis cavern has been regordod by a 
monastic tradition, reaching back to 
the era of the crusades, as the " cave 
of Adullam" in which David took 
refuge after his romantic adventure at 
Gath (1 Ram. xxii. 1). In a country 
which abounds in caves it is somewhat 
rnsli to select one without any very 
definite data, and assert it to Ix) that 
rciff^rrod i-o in K^ripture. There can- 
not bo a tl(»ubt, however, that this 
rnve, so far ns its natural features are 
aMicerncd, W(»iild answer well to tho 
narrative. It has been argued against 
its hu'xdityj that thoro was a town 
called Adullam in tho plain near tho 
borders of Philistia (Josh. xv. 85); 
but still wo are not sure that the cave 
of Adullam was near or at the town of 
Adullam ; and, indeed, it is not very 
likely that David, after he had escaped 
from Gath almost by a miracle, would 
take up his abode so near the Philis- 
tines, and in the plain, too, where his 
little band of freebooters would bo 
constantly exposed to the attacks of 
superior numoers. There are other 
circumstances tending to favour tho 
conclusion that the cave of Adullam 
was ot least somewhere in this moun- 
tain region. Tlio wilderness of Judah 
was DaviiVs favourite haunt whenever 
danger tlireaUMUMl. Whilo keeping 
his fat]ier*s sheep he ha<l bec(»mo ac- 
quainted with \iu wi]d(>st glens and 
most secure " holtU** His knowledge 
of the defiles and passes would give 
him tho advantage over every pursuer, 
nud it would seem from the narrative 



that the cave was not very far from 
Bethlehem, for, when his brethren and 
all his father's house heard that he 
was there, '' they noent doum thither to 
him." And then " every one titot was 
in distress, and every one that was in 
debt, and every one that was discon- 
tented, gathered themselves unto him, 
and he became a captain over them ; 
and there were with him about 400 
men^Cl Sam. xxii. 1, 2). Another 
incident ooenrrcd when David was in 
Adullam which favours the supposi- 
tion that it was near Bethlehem. He 
longed for " the water of the well of 
Bethlehem, which is by the g^te;" 
just as many an exiled Arab lon^ 
now for the water of his native vil- 
lage. But Bethlehem was garrisoned 
by the Philistines, and the wish of 
David, to all appearance, it was im- 
possible to gratify. Three of his 
" mighty men/* however, broke through 
the lines of tho enemy, drew water 
from the well, and broueht it in 
triumph to their chief. If David was 
within an hour or so of Bothlohom, 
his wish to obtain somo of its water 
was natural, and tho expedition of tho 
3 men was only remarkable for devo- 
tion and courage; but if he was a 
long day's journey off, on tho borders 
of the plain of Philistia, the wish 
would by no means seem to accord 
with David's usual prudence (2 Sam. 
xxiU. 13-17; 1 Chron. xi. 15-19). 
From the cave of Adullam David took 
his parents across tho Jordan, and 
placed them in safety with his kins- 
men the people of Moab (1 Sam. xxii. 
3-4). . 

On a subsequent occasion David 
took refuge in the wilderness of £n- 
gedi, and Saul with 3000 followers 
went to seek him " among tho rocks of 
the wild goats." David had then also 
taken .up his quarters in a cave, not 
at, but on the way to, Engodi. Into 
it Sfiul ill passing chanced to go ; and 
tlio romantic incidents tliat Uien oc- 
curred may at least bo studied witli 
something like a feeling of reality at 
tlie mouth of this cavern, looking 
down upon scenery such as nature 
seems to have intended for the homo 
of the outlaw (1 Sam. xxiv.). 
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Jebd FureidUf the Frank Mountain^ 
J/tffocIittfii.— Hotrocing our Bteiw from 
tlie ruius of KhuroitC^ni wo ctobh Wiuly < 
Urtfis, and, ascending for twenty 
min. the sido of the bare white ridge, 
rcadi the bauo of tho Frank Moun- 
tain. The whole surrounding coun- 
try, though completely barren, bears 
the marks of former cultivation. 
The hill-sides are terraced; and on 
the plateaus along the summits the 
loose stones have been gathered into 
heaps, but centuries of neglect have 
mnue the whole a wilderness. Frank 
Mountain is now known among the 
natives by the name of Jeibel FureidUf 
'* Little Paradise hiir'—though it is 
not easy to find out what possible 
connection such a place can liave with 
l^iradise. It is a truncated ccme about 
400 ft. high, rising abruptly from tho 
crest of a rounded ridge. The sides 
are steep and regular, and appear to 
liavo boon smoothed by the liand of 
man. A path, not very well defined, 
leads diugonally to tht! summit, which 
is a circio Hoinu TrtO it. in circuni- 
fercuce, surrounded by a ruinous wall 
of large hewn stones, with 4 heavy 
round towers at the cardinal points. 
The middle of this enclosure is hollow, 
and apj)ear8 to have been excavated. 
The rmns are Boman, and were never 
repaired by the Saracens; in fact 
there is no appearance of the place 
having been occupied since the early 
centuries of our era. At the north- 
western base of the hill are many old 
foundations and lieaps of stones and 
rubbish, marking the site of some 
ancient town. A lai-ge tract has here 
been levelled into a kind of terrace, in 
the midst of which is a reservoir about 
200 ft. square, having a mound in its 
centre. Traces of an aqueduct are 
seen cfiming from the N. 

Such are the remains now visible 
on and licside the Frank mountain, 
and every visitor will doubtless ask, 
"Wliat is their story?" The name 
*' Frank Mountain " is known only to 
Franks, and is not older tlian the 
15th oentv. It was founded on a 
tniditlon then manufactured, that this 
hill wuH hold 1>y tho crusndtTH for 40 
yrs. after tho fall of Jerutfldcm. His- 



tory is silent on tho ]ioint ; tho pliiro 
bears no traces of Frank (xutuiiation, 
and tho position is scarcely one which 
the crusaders would liavo thought it 
worth while to hold after all else was 
lost. 

It is highly probable, as has been 
stated by Dr. ttobiuson, '*that this 
spot is tho site of the fortress and city 
of Herodiumf erected by Herod tho 
Great. According to Josephus, that 
place was situated about 60 stadia 
from Jerusalem, and not far from 
Tekoa. Hero on a hill of moderate 
height, having the form of a female 
breast, and which he raised still higher, 
or at least fashioned by artificial means, 
Herod erected a fortress, having in it 
royal apartments, of great strength 
and splendour. At the foot of tho 
mountain he built other palaces f<r>r 
himself and his friends; and causetl 
water to be brought thither from a 
distance. Tlie whole plain or plateau 
arrmnd was also covered with bnihl- 
ingH forming a largo city, of which 
tho hill and fortress coiiHtitutcd tho 
acro[N)lis." One of tho to|>arcliics of 
Palestine afterwards took its namu 
from the town. But Herodimn is 
chiefly interesting us being the placo 
to wnich the body of Herod was 
brought for burial from Jericho, whero 
he died. 

Some have supposed that this is the 
JBeth-haccerem ("the House of the 
Vineyard") mentioned by Jeremiah 
(vi. I) as a well-known beacon station; 
but there is nothing to justify this 
supposition except the mere fact of tlie 
hills prominence. It is the only 
eminence in the whole wildeniess of 
Judah which stands out conspicuously. 
. The Frank Mountain commands one 
of the most extensive views of tluit 
wilderness through which David wan- 
dered like one of its own native part- 
ridges, and with his littlo litind pre- 
served his life and freedom in spite of 
the attempts of Saul to kill him. The 
wilderness is as waste, and as wild, 
and as strong in its natural defences 
now as it was then: it is probably 
barer, for there is not a in\o nor a 
shrub lo be hoimi. The men Un), who 
inliabit those black tenls that here 
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and thord dot the whito hill-sides and 
gray valleys, inherit much of the 
spirit of him who demanded a present 
of the churlish Nabal. The guide 
will ik)int out the ruins of Tehkij the 
birthplace of Amos, crowning a ridge 
some 2 vti. dintant on the 8.W. ; and 
from tlionce tiio ovo Wanders down 
throtigh barren hills, and barren ra- 
vines, to whore the breaks in the cliiTs 
of Engedi reveal patches of the Dead 
Sea ; and then up again to the great 
wall of the Moab mountains. 

Our road to Bethlehem leads us 
through the little village of Beit 
Ta*mr, situated on a projecting ridge 
amid white rocks. Its most striking 
features are ruined houses and armed 
men. It seems to be occu^»ied by a 
few families of the Ta*&mirah, who 
are too poor to possess the luxury of a 
tent. Next we dive down into a 
glen, named after the same 



tribe; and from it ascend through 
terraced vineyards to Bethlehem, and 
gallop back to Jerusalem. (For Beth- 
lehem see Btc. 9.) 



ROUTE 12. 

EXCURSION TO THB VALLEY OF ROSES, 
PHILIP'S FOUNTAIN, AND BITTiR. 

U. M. 

Jerusalem to Ck}nvent of the 

Gross 20 

'AinYaio 65 

'Ain Haniyeh, Philip's Foun- 
tain 25 

Bittir 40 

Total .. 2 20 

Return. 

^iff WadyBitttr and Beit Jak 8 
Vid'AiiiKMmt St, John'6 . . 2 30 



This excursicm tottXiB an agreeablo 
morning's ride, and may be done on 
good horses in G h., including stop- 
pages. Starting from the Yftfa Qato, 
We cross the low stony ridge to the 
" Convent of the Cross, a fufl descrip- 
tion of which is given above under Jeru- 
salem (§ (Jl). Wo lionco proceed down 
a shallow wady, which the Greeks 
are fast filling with vines and mul- 
berries, and in ^ h. reach the entrance 
of Wady d-Werd, "the Valley of 
Roses" — so called from its extensive 
rose gardens, cultivated to make rose- 
water, which is much used for sherbels. 
The bottom of the glen is covered with 
rose-bushes for a mile or more ; and to 
these succeed olive-groves and vines 
yards, and then little corn-fields. The 
whole has a thrifty look ; but . the 
sides of the glen and the hills around 
want features. On entering Wady el- 
Werd we see the village of M&lihah 
up on the rt. ; and in 20 min. more wo 
reach 'Ain Y&lo, a small fountain with 
a heap of ruins in front of it — ^perhaps 
an old chapel. We are now upon me 
ancient road to Gaza, down which the 
Ethiopian eunuch drove in his <^riot. 
The road must have been better tiieu 
than it is now. 

*Ain Jlaniyeh, PhiUp*$ JPotmtotn (f), 
— ^The glen becomes vmder and deeper 
as we advance; and the limestone 
strata on each side assume the form of 
terraces, on which here and there aro 
little strips of grain. In 25 min. we 
reach 'Am Haniyeh, a picturesque 
fountain gushing out from a semi- 
circular apse on tne side of the road. 
In frontyof it are some heaps of hewn 
stones, with a lar^ fragment of a 
column ; while a little to the N. aro 
four or five small shafts in a field, 
standing alone. A late tradition makes 
this the fountain where Philip bap- 
tized the Ethiopian eunuch, and ac- 
cordingly the Latin monks look on it 
as sacred; but another tradition as 
early as the time of Eusebius makea 
the fountain of Beth-S&r, on the road 
to Hebron (Rte. 7), the scene of that 
event, while the words of Scripture 
would seem to imply that it took place 
ou the plain of Philistia, somowhcro 
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amt Gtm: ^^Tho angd of Um Lord 
nfiiiln unto Philip, tAyiug, ' Ariio and 
go iomofd th* tfMOA, unto ilie wiay UuU 
tpooth down from JomnUcm to Gaza, 
««UrA M tkmrt* " Aiitl afk^w tlm bai)- 
Uttn Pluliii ^* waji fuuiid vX Aaoiuii " 
or Aahdod, on tho plain n^r tiie m»r 
ouuA (Acto viU. 2U-40). 

2Uttlr.iM«r(f).-tioon«te leaving 
'Ain llaulyuli wo ooinu iu iiiglit of 
Bilttr, a villago poroliod en a locky 
tomwo on tlut wMiUiorn tide of a 
xaviuo of Um mino nauio. Che intua* 
iiou in oominaiiding. Tho lihabltanU 
aio aoMitily cIuthBd, but piofiisely 
armed: gulu^ inntob, and daggum 
gnoo the Mhoulilofs and belti of mon, 
and even of boys who eeeni aoaroeiy 
aUo to carry thorn ; while tk) eeowi* 
ing loQlai ami rudo nuuuion ^ivo one 
tlm iuprowiiNi Uiai Miuail provocu- 
Uiin would touiiii them to imo timir 
weapoua. Tho Iunukm have i. onutr, 
ehaitorod look ; and aio priiotpalfy 
cemywed of ancient uiateriak. On 
paiMing through the viUago we i4binrvo 
innia ouriouM cxcavatioiui rouLd tlio 
fountain; and a iahlot in tlio £«» of a 
rouk boars an illegibki Greok iusorip- 
tiuu. About 4 ui. to tlio wostWdurd is 
aooDleal hUl called KhifhU d-TMd, 
** the Jewish ruins," in part artifloiaL 
Au' ok! road, now gruotly out of ru- 
inir. loads up to it Asoonduig, wo 
leseh first a low neck of zoek oon« 
iddgo; 
the 

„ tho 

iuiiltsdiif It was a position of gnat 
stnngth m former days. Theroeky 
sUds hafe been scarped ; the lanow 
nesk has been out through, thw eom- 
ploMy isolating it; and the ssmmit, 
aboat 6 scros in o&tont, though oulti- 
valod in torraoos and patohoSi is on- 

skms^ and here and there are seen the 
mmsim of buildings and of the eK« 
tsfiot walls. 

The name and the strength of the 
pssitien wuukl seem to idantify this 
site with the andent oity of JMIsr, 
when the Jows, under Bar^CoMt^ 
•* HiNi of a Htar," mniio tlioir but stand 
BgsiiiMt thu ^^H fw^ns in tiiu tiuie of tiiu 



iwiiu nn» a low necK ok zocc c 
useting tho hill with the mainciJ 
and crossing it, wo clamber ud 
stnp shme to the summit « 



Smperor Haibriaa (a-d. 185). Oar 
only information as to tlio situalimi of 
.Ilothor ui iho incidontal nsistrk of 
Kusebius that it was not fiur from 
Jonunloiu; but wltt;tlM^r N., 8^ K, ur 
W. (luus not aii|iuar. Tim «kaR}ri|iii«Nui 
ill Jewish writucs botli (*f tho city aiitl 
siege aro us usual groatly osaKgorutotL 
It oontainod, they my. iOO syiia* 
goguos ; in ooch 400 teachors ; ami ui 
Uio smallest 400 selioliirs. llus siogo 
lastod 3i yuars; and on tlm (44)turu of 
tlio oity 800,000 persons wcro sbiiii ; 
the honos waded up to thuir briiUus 
in blooil; and thu rivow of bkiuil 
along the street were so strong as to 
carry away stones of 4 iionwls wuiglit I 
Tljonsamls of Jews were takuu cap* 
tive, and sold as sbves under tno 
oak of Ifamie. (See Itobmsou's its- 
iU.p.268.) (lUo.7.) 



In rotuming to Juntsaloiu no may 
either ride up Wady Bittir and over 
tho hill to Beit J&hi, and thonoo by 
Bacfaei's Tomb— about 3 h.; or wo 
may go bjr the little villago of Wol- 
oioh, to 'Ain KArun, and Jomsalom— 
about :S4 h. fiMit riding. 

'Am Kurim is a ilottrishing village, 
situstod on the L bank of Wsdy Beit 
Ilauina. In tho midst of it, on a 
pkUfonu, staiMls tlm Fmiioiscnu Om« 
voiit c»f 8t Juhn Ml tlio Dusurt Tim 
chureh is largo and handsnuie, and 
inoludes tho sate of the house of Za- 
oharias, where John Baptist was born. 
It is m a mtto, like aU other holy 
places; and is pfofusely omameutod 
with marble, bas^ieCs, and paantbigs. 
In the ountro of tho pavement is a slab 
with tho hiseriptiMi— 

UiO TSJBOUnOR DoMiin vatui imi>« 

About 1 m. distant is tho iilnou 
known to the Ijdins by tho namo 4if 
tho VmiaUom. It Is sitoated on tho 
slope of a hill, where Zachaiias had a 
country house. Tradition says lluit 
the Virgin Mary on lier vhnt flnit wont 
to Blinbeth's viUage residenoe, bat, 
not finding her there, praooeiloil to 
that in the eoontry. whom took plaoo 
ilio intorview robUoii in I^iku i. 30-95. 
Tho spot is markud by tho ruins of a 
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dwiiG], «tid to hftfo boon lioflt hy 
Udem. Aboat 1 m. farthor is tbo 
;aotto of St. John, oontniningf a little 
Ovotilaiii, limklo which tlio plaoo ii 
idtfiwn whoixs ho vma nocnaUHnod to 
itsstl 

'Ain K4ritn in tlonhtlcM tho Karem 
(tf tho iiilrr|N»liitofl vomo of tho Hcp- 
(mgint (JfMfli. XV. 50). It ii aho mon- 
tioiiod by Jcfonia 



UOUTK 13. 



KXCVMIOtf ALOim THE 

or TUN DKAO mUi. 

II. N. 

JerumlemtnTokft'H, rdbs .. 4 

Jfajtsikat, iiemdbdb .. .. 45 

Kholil, Ubdron 4 

Karmdl, Carmd 2 40 

Jclid IJNihim 11 

JTiiiNdn (Hohljoit) 5 10 

'Ain Jidy, iS:}!^ 4 50 

'AmTcrAMi 6 

'Ain oUFotthkhah 4 20 

IfnrSaba 4 90 

Jennalom 2 80 

Total .. 49 45 

niis it an exennion particnlftrly in- 
tofoatins to tho gocrf^B;tat It will 
nftnl him an opportunity of stmlying 
the formatiou of tho wholo weatom 
ahore of tlm DcimI Ben, from the nit 
lulls of Usdmii t(* tlu) plain of Jorieho. 
It is scarcely tno uineli to say that no 

rin tho wnrlcl is nvtre ilosenrin^ of 
carofnl eixnmhmtiun of sekmtiflq 
mon. It wonld snroly bo a matter 
«if no littlo hitcrcst to ascortnin fnlly 
what tmoes of netnt Tolcanic aotkni 
exist along: tho Dead Sen oonst, 
niul whetlicr tlicso sccni sufHcient to 



immnt the sopnnsttion ahcaily ad* 
▼aaood (Rte.d), that tho overthrow of 
tho "Cities of tho Plain," and tlio 
onbtrgemont of tho bike, wore neooiu- 
paniixi or aieompiislicd by an cartli- 
qnnko. 

Hut imlofendent of i^lof^ tliis 
tonr has many attractions. It aftinUi 
ft view of tho most remarkable kko in 
the world, and of tho soono of the most 
sijE^al dispiay of Divine wratli in tho 
world's hisnry. It lins attmctions for 
tho lover of natural scenery, who 
would contempbito nature in its wildest 
forms; it lias attrnettons for tlie stu* 
dent of <lDwish history, for we scale 
the ^ rocks of the wild goats" among 
whioh Divid wnmlored at Bngedi, 
and the itni loftier cliff of Masada, 
where was enacted tho last scene of 
the gieas Jewish tragedy ; and it has 
attraotioas, too, for the odventorous 
traveller who would enooonter tho 
IkHbiwk in thoir wiliUtmoss homes, 
and wht woohl share tlioir toils, thoir 
privotioas, and something of their 
doiiffois. 

Tho wliok) tour, if well orrangod and 
conducted, ncoil only occupy 9i9 dayn. 
Tho road liowovcr is boil, aocidonts to 
baggage animals mav occur, and some 
points may roauiro close inspection, so 
that it may bo os well to allow n 
margin of two or tiiroetUys more. An 
escort is indhiponsablo, for tlio Boda- 
win formit no strniiKcr to tmvorso 
tlioir 'jcrritory wIki Ims iM»t ilrst se- 
cured by a nimdff the protectkm of 
their ebiefs. Hie escort ought only 
to be ongaged through tho agency, or 
at loait tlw odviee of tho Englislx 
consul at Jorusalcin. He cnn tdf the 
state of the country, and what tribe or 
tribes may have power for the time to 
conduct tho troveltor. The amount 
required for guiflos and safe conduct 
cannot be indKatcd beforehand. Btuch 
will dqieitfl on tlio number, rank, and 
object of tlio party. Tlio consul, now- 
ever, will In able to state what would 
bo a Mr sum. It should bo distinctly 
undentnod thai whatever sum is agreed 
upon coven oil demamb whatsoever, 
except, of course, the inevitable hakh" 
uhUh, . . . Tliis journey ought not to 
bo uiMlcrtakiii after ilie 1st of Atay, or 
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bofore tho middle of October, except 
the season be unusualW cool. 

The first stage is Hebron, and such 
as have not yet visited that place will 
take the direct road described in 
Bte. 7. I may also here observe tliat 
those who make this long excursion 
may visit at the same time the Jordan 
ana JericHiOf and thus accomplish all 
aimed at in Bte. 9. For the sake of 
travellers who have already traversed 
tho ordinary Hebron road in their 
way from the desert, we sliall now go 
by Tokoa. 

Wo proceed first to Bethlehem (see 
Btcs. 7 and 9), and thence take tho 
rough iwitli across Wiulys Ta'aniinih 
audUrtas (Bte. 11) to 

Telcu% tho ancient Tekoa. Tho 
ruins of this old city arc situated on 
tho broad summit of a ridge, and cover 
a s|Nioo of 4 or 5 itcres. 'ilioy consist 
cluelly of tlie foundations of houses 
ooustructed of large hewn stones, somo 
of thcni bevelled. At tho N.E. are 
tho remains of a square tower, occupy- 
ing a very commanding position ; and 
near tlio middle of the site are the 
ruins of a Greek church, with several 
broken columns and a baptismal font 
of rose-coloured limestone. There are 
also many cisterns excavated in the 
rock, and not far o£f is a spring of 
water — a notable feature in this thirsty 
region. The high situation of Tekoa 
affords a wide view over the wilder- 
ness of Judwa. Olose on the N. is the 
ravine of Urt&s, and its continuation 
Khureittin, cutting deeply through the 
liills down to the Dead Sea ; on the S. 
is anotlier ravine, equally deep and 
wild, called Wady Jehar ; and through 
the openings they make in the distant 
clifis wo obtain gliuipses of tlie sea 
itself. 

Here then we have all that remains 
—shapeless, deserted ruins — of the 
Tekoa of the Old Testament, from 
whence Joab called the *'wise wo- 
man" to plead with David on behalf 
of Absalom (2 Sam. xiv. 1-20). It 
was subsequently rebuilt or fortified 
by Belioboam along with Bethlehem 
and £tam (2 Chron. xi. 6). But 
Tekoa is chiefly interesting as the 



home of the prophet Amos« Among 
the mountains and glens now round us 
Amos kept his sheep, and gathered 
wild fruit, until the Lord called him to 
a nobler oflico. Amos has written, 
" I was no prophet, neither was I a 
prophet's son ; but I was an hordman 
(of Tekoa), and a gatherer of wild figs : 
and tlie Lord took me as I followed 
the flock, and the Lord said unto me. 
Go, prophesy unto my people Israel." 
(Amos 1. I, vii. 14, 15.) The identity 
of the site is sufficiently established 
by the name, and the statement of 
Jerome that it was G m. S. of Bethle- 
hem. In tho beginning of the Gth 
oenty. 8a1xis,tho founder of Mar Habu, 
established hure a new convent, wJiich, 
soon after his death, Ixxsame the scene 
of flerce contentions l)ctween thoMono- 
]))iysitos and the Orthmlox. in tho 
time of tho crusades Tekoa waii inha- 
bited by a large Christian iK>pulation, 
who aiforded considemble assistance 
to tho Franks during tho first siege of 
Jenisalem; and the place was after- 
wards assigned by king Fulco to tho 
canons of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchi-e. In the year 11H8 the vil- 
lage was sacked by a party of Turks 
from beyond the Jordan ; but the in- 
habitants had mostly taken refuge in 
the great cave of Khureitiin (Bte. 11). 
Since that time Tekoa has been unin- 
habited. 

The direct road from Tekoiv to 
Hebron takes about 3^ h. smart rid- 
ing. The scenery of some of the glens 
is exceedingly fine, but there is no- 
thing of any antiquarian or historic 
interest. We may, therefore, turn 
westward across the table-land for 2 
ni., to the ruins of Bcreikutf situatiMl 
on tlie western side of a valley of the 
siune name, which ftdls into Wady 
Jehar farther eastward. The ruins 
cover a small eminence, and are 8 or 4 
acres in extent. They are ahnost all 
prosti-atc, but they bear the marks of 
great antiquity. On the S. side are 
the remains of a strong building of 
large bevelled stones; and among tho 
ruins are 8 or 10 cisterns hewn in 
the rock. The valley beneath is broad 
and open. 

I. :) 
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There cnh Bcorcely bo a doubt that 
this is the " Valley of Berachah" the 
Bcene of one of the most remarkable 
incidents in Jewish history. In the 
days of king Jchosliaphat the Moabites, 
Ammonites, and other tribes from be- 
yond the Jordan assembled their forces 
at Kugodi to attack Jerusalem. All 
iHracl trembled ; but Jehoshaphat 
prayuil lo that (iimI who liiul duUvorcd 
iiis people in former days. His prayer 
was heard and answered. Ho wus 
ordered to lead his forces out against 
the enemy; and was oncoumged by 
tlu'Ho remarkable words, *' Ye shall not 
netMl to light in this battle ; sot your- 
selves, stand ye still, and see the std- 
vation of the Lord.'' The Israelites 
marched to the " wilderness of Tekoa." 
When tliey reached " the watch-tower 
in the wilderness," doubtless situated 
on some of these neighbouring emi- 
nences, " they lookeil upon the multi- 
tude of their enemies, and behold they 
were dead bodies fallen to the earth. 
Jehoshaphat, according to the custom of 
the times — a custom too closely fol- 
lowed by ]3ediiwin now — plimdered 
and stripped the slain. Three days 
were occupied in gathering the spoils ; 
"and on the fourth day they assem- 
bled themselves in the valley of Be- 
raclmh Blessing '^ ; for there they 
blessed the liord ; tfiercfore the name 
of the smne place was allied the Val- 
ley of Berachiih unto this day." And 
the nnme clings to it in our day — a 
standing testimony to the truth of 
Hcripturo. and a memorial of the gixxl- 
ncss and iiowcr of (Joil (2 Chron. 
XX. 1-30). 

About i h. S.W. of Burcik&t we 
strike the road frem Jerusalem to He- 
bron. (See Kte. 7.) 

HiBBON is desoiibed in Bte. 6. 

The next stage is KOnniil— about 
2 h. 40 min. on horses. 

The country round Ktirmill, and 
the iWd thence to Jebel Usdum are 
described in Bte. 4. 

The next stage is a long; one; from 
KtlrmOl to Wady Zuweireh being 
nearly 11 h. for horses. There is 
water near the place where we emerge 



from the ravine of ZuWeireh on the 
shore of the lake, and here it may bo 
as well to encamp. The spot chosen 
by Dr. Bobinson is excellent— it was 
a narrow wild side glen, called Nejd^ 
about 20 min. from the mouth of Wady 
Zuweireh, where no wandering robbers 
could see the camp fires. 'Hie lango 
of salt hills, called Jebel Utdumy ox- 
tends oil the rt. from the mouth of 
the wady, leaving lietwfxjti their 
base and the sea a narrow strip of 
plain, covered with shrubs of the acacia 
and tamarisk. At the northern base of 
tliis ridge M. do Haulcy professes to 
have made one of his most wonderful 
discoveries. Hero in fact he found 
the remains of the long-lost Sodom, 
which most people before his time 
believed to be buried beneath iho 
waves of the Dead Sea. The traveller 
will doubtless wish to take a glance at 
them to satisfy his own eyes. Ho will 
see the high cliffs of the salt hills, and 
the large boulders that have fallen 
down from them ; and the rocky beds 
of the little watercourses; but any- 
thing like ruins he will search for lu 
vain. 

Near the mouth of Wady Zuweireh 
are the ruins of a small fort, perched 
on the top of a detached tell. At the 
base of the tell is nn enclosure with a 
pointed arehed doorway; while oppo- 
site, on tlte H. side of the valley, is 
a largo excavated chamber. These 
ruins may be ns old as the crusades, 
and they probably mark the site of 
still older buildings. 

In Wady Zuweireli M. do Saulcy 
thinks he has identiiied tho 2k)ar of 
Scripture ; that ** littie" oity to which 
Lot fled from Sodom ; but the Hebrew 
and Arabic names, Zwoeirth and Zoar^ 
have no analogy, however they may 
resemble each other in English. For 
the site of Zoar see Bte. 4. 

A short distance S. of Wady Zu- 
.weireh is Wady Mohaw&t. where Mr. 
Tristram saw the remarxable geolo* 
gical phenomena above described (p. 
193), which may perhaps prove to be 
a relic of the conflagration which de- 
stroyed the cities of the plain. It 
certainly deserves a yisit and a close 
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examination. '< It ii,** eays Trutrain, 
**a broad, doop, dry ravino. ... the 
prinoipal channel of the drainage of 
the wilderness of Judasa, south-east of 
UeoitheUa. Though not the deepest 
it was the finest gorge we had yet 
mot with, from its width and the bold 
sweep of many of its turns." After 
describing the layers of bitumen and 
sulphur, he says, *' The whole appear- 
ance points to u shower of hot sulphur 
and an eruption of bitumen upon it, 
which would naturally be calcined 
and impregnated by its fumes; and 
this at a geological period quite subse- 
quent to all the diluvial and alluvial 
action of which we have such abun- 
dant evidence. . . . The traces are 
extremely local, not extending to the 
neighbouring wadys, nor very far up 
thU one," 

Our path now lies along the coast 
northward, between the difib and the 
sea. About 1 m. from the mouth of 
Wudy Zuweireh wo observe a lofty 
ragged peak on tlie left, which Do 
Bamcy and Van do Volde represent 
us an extinct crater. There is no 
orator in this region, however. The 
silex and ironstone nodules were mis- 
taken for lava. 

I h. fieurther, near a ravine called 
Nejd, De Saulcy speaks of a " lavar 
stitsam ;" though none of these phe- 
nomeiuh were noticed by l>r. Ander- 
son; and Mr. Tristrum lias since shown 
that none of them exist. In 40 min. 
more we reach the opening of a deep 
and wild ravine called Wady Mubugh- 
ghik, the *' Emberrheg " of De Saulev. 
The difib are here more than 1000 ft. 
high ; and the ravines that open into 
the valley are deeply cut into them, 
thdr sides being almost perpendicular. 
A few yards up the wady bearing this 
euphonious name, on the S. bank, is a 
fountain of good water. It is a ro- 
mantic spot, verdant with reeds and 
acacias, and shut in by high clitts. 
Were it not for the myriads of mus- 
qnitoes, and other insects and reptiles 
that swarm about it, it might make an 
agreeable camping-ground; but the 
hardy traveller who pitches here, if he 



would sleep any, had bettor speedily 
set up his " Leviuge." The ruuis of a 
little square tower, on the top of a 
hillock, and of an aqueduct near it, 
may still be traced. De Saulcy iden- 
tifies these as the remains of the an- 
cient Thamara; '* evident signs of 
which primitive appellation " ho tliinks 
he can discover in the present name 
Mubughghik. 

From hence to Sebbeh is H hrs. 40 
min. The rood lies near tho sliori), 
along tho strip of comparatively level 
ground between it and the clitis. It 
is here and there intersected by ra- 
vines, but presents no serious difficulty 
to those accustomed to tho paths of 
Palestine. 



Masada, now called SMeli, is situ- 
ated on a rock from 1200 to 1500 ft. 
in height, separated from the adjoui- 
ing range of mountains by deep ra- 
vines on the N. and S., and attached 
to them on the W. by a narrow nock 
about two-thirds of its height. It 
projects considerobly beyond tho liiui 
of clifis, which it also overtops, so that 
its boldness and grandeur are en- 
hanced by its being in a great measuro 
isolated. On the sea-side it rises, in 
some places perpendicularly, to tho 
height of GOO or 700 ft. ; and in others, 
where tho ascent is more gradual, 
acuMjsM ti* tho sunniiit is cut oiT by bolts 
of cliir from 20 to 1(K) ft. high. The 
top is slightly pynimidal,an(i looks as 
if it had been scarped. The rock is 
separated from the sea by a delta of 
sund and detritus upwards of 2 m. 
wide, which is thus described by 
Tristram, — " The two miles of rugged 
slope that lay between our path and 
the sea ... are formed of a soft, 
white, and very salt deposit, torn and 
furrowed by winter torrents in every 
direction, wliich have left fantastic 
ruins and castles of olden shape, ilat- 
topped mainelous, cairns, and every 
imaguiable form into which a wild 
fancy could have moulded matter, 
standing in a labyrinth, north an<l 
south, before and behind us." The 
ruins which crown Sebbeh were seen by 
Dr. Bobiuson from the clills of lOn- 
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gedi, nfid afterwanls identified by him 
witli tho ancient Maaada, The story 
of this desert fortress will be best told 
amid the ruins on its summit, where 
the scone of every act in tho tragedy 
is iKjforc our oycs. 

Tlie ascont of Sobboli can be made 
in about f h. from tho beach. The 
path, narrow and winding, runs np 
tho face of the cliff beyond the ravine 
on the N. side. Wo thus roach the 
top of the ridge to tho W. of the rock ; 
and then, descending a little, we cross 
the narrow neck. The pyramidal 
summit is still high above us, and 
both hands and feet must be occasion- 
ally UHOil ere we gain its brow. But 
once there, wo feel amply repaid for 
the toil. Tho chasms on each side; 
tlio precipice in front; Uie purple- 
tinted peaks and cliffs atonnd; tho 
iKiad oea unfolding itself before ns 
from tlio mfHith of the Jordan to the 
salt-hills of Usdum; the mountain 
range of Moab rising in broken 
masHCS from the Ixisom of Uio sea on 
tho K., and running along tho hori- 
7A)n rt and 1. like a gigantic wall — 
these make up a picture of stem 
grandeur unequalled perhaps in the 
world. There is no beauty m it ; but 
there is a wild magnificence more 
impressive than beauty. It seems to 
bear on every feature the impress of 
Heaven's vengeance. 

A portion of the summit of Sebbeh 
on the N.W. is nearly level ; and, 
including the broken ground on the 
H. side, tho platform available for 
building measures about 1000 yds. by 
400. The entrance to this platform 
is just below the western edge, through 
H gateway with a iM)inted arch. The 
remains of tho ancient fortress arc 
neither extensive nor remarkable. 
TIm7 have Homcthiiig of a mo<lcrn 
look, too, which disapiioints us. The 
masonry, except in one or two parts 
of the exterior defences, is rough — 
the stones being loosely put together, 
and the interstices filled in with 
little fragments. Tliis, combined 
with the pointed arches, almost forces 
one to the conclusion that the present 
remains are not older than the cru- 
KiuldH ; but history makes no mention 



of any occupation since the Roman 
age. There are 4 buildings still in 
part standing — 2 just N. of the en- 
trance on the W. side of the platform ; 
another towards the middle; and a 
fourth at the northern end. The first 
has some pretensions to architectural 
efieet; the entrance gateway formed 
part of it; and we observe on the 
stones of the arch rude cuttings — 
perliaps masons' marks — resemming 
Greek letters, and one not unlike the 
sign of the planet Venus 9 . The ruin 
towards the middle of the platform 
reminds one of a ch., tho principal 
chamber having a semicircular apse at 
its eastern end. The interior walls 
are covered with a very hard plaster, 
so studded with fragments of smooth 
pottery as to resemble rude mosaic It 
had once a mosaic pavement. At tho 
northern extremity of the area, some 
50 ft. below tho summit, is a curious 
round tower with double walls of 
great strength, but now inaccessible. 
On a terrace still lower down is a 
large quadrangular ruin. Tho pro- 
jecting ledge on which these outworks 
stand may probably bo tho "white 
promontory mentioned by Josephus. 
The remains of a strong wall can still 
Ik) traced round the whole summit. 
The most ancient parts of the fortress 
seem to be those on the N. ; though 
the whole is now in such a state of 
utter ruin that it is impossible to 
trace fully even the outlines of the 
various buildings. There are 8 large 
cisterns for rain-water hewn in the 
rock; one on tho N. is about 40 ft. 
square by 20 dwp; another at the 
B.W. is the largcHt, being 100 ft. long, 
40 broad, and 50 deep, still covered 
with white cement ; the remaining ono 
to tho K. of the latter is smaller. The 
only other remains worthy of our 
attention are those of a wall encircling 
the rock. Every part of it can be 
traced by the eye from the summit, 
away on tho beach far below, and 
*along the clifis and hill-sides around. 
Oonnected with this wall are the 
camps formed long centuries ago by 
the oesieging armies, and still com- 
plete. The principal ones are on tho 
N.W. and 8.W. sides. 
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Wo are now prepared for the story 
of this strange desert fortress. We 
may read it as we sit amid its ruins, 
where not a shrub, nor a blade of 
mrass, nor a solitary creeping plant can 
DO seen. The Fortress of Masada was 
first built by Jonathan MaccabsBus in 
the 2nd oenty. b.o. Ilerod the Great 
afterwards added so much to tlie 
extent and strength of the ramparts 
as to render the place impr^able-— 
intending it as a refuge for himself in 
ouso of danger. The description given 
of it by Josephus is accurate and full. 
It was situated on a rock overlooking 
the Dead Sea, encompassed bv valleys 
of almost unfathomable depth, and it 
was only accessible by two rock-hewn 
paths'one on theW., which is now 
ulone practicable, and the other on the 
K. side (tarried up from the shore by 
seigzags cut in the precipice. TJie 
summit was a plain, surrounded by a 
wall 7 stadia in circuit. Besides the 
fortifications and cisterns, Herod built 
on the N. and W. sides a palace and 
batlis, adorned with columns and por- 
ticoes. The interior was left free for 
cultivation, so that the garrison might 
be able in some measure to raise their 
own food. The jealous and timi4 
monarch laid up m the fortress im- 
raepse stores of arms and provisions. 

Not long before the siege of Jerusa- 
lem by IHtus the Sicarii got possession 
of Masada and its treasures by strata- 
gem. The Sicarii (" llobbers," " Free- 
booters," something like the Spanisli 
Guerrilla bands during the Peninsular 
war) were Jews, who, loving their 
country and their freedom, if not 
wisely, at least tor) well, devoted their 
lives to the avenging of their wrongs 
upon the Uomans, at all times, and by 
all possible means. As evils accumu- 
lated on their unfortnnate country they 
beoime reckless as they were daring, 
80 that the separating line between 
friend and foe was not very distinctly 
marked. The whole country was laid 
niidor contribution and trembled at 
tlietr name. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the fortresses of Masada, 
llerodium, and Muchiorus, all in the 
hands <»f ilio Sicarii, were the OTdy 
l»luccs tliut hold out against the Ito- 



mans. The two latter soon surrendered 
to the general Lucilius Bassus; and 
his successor Flavins Silva at length 
laid siege to Masada. The fortress 
was commanded by Eleazcr, a skil- 
ful and intrepid soldier. Tlic Bonians 
first encircled the clifi* by a wall, 
so as to prevent all possibility of 
escajx) from within, or succour from 
williout. Kucumpmcnts were iixed 
at the most convenient points. Tlieir 
positions are still distinctly marked 
on tlie plain at the Inum) of the 
nx^k, and on the tops of tlie ridges 
towards the N.W. and S.W. The siugu 
operations were commenced with the 
characteristic skill and perseverance 
of the Romans. The attack was directed 
against the western side, where ahme 
the fortress was assailable ; and Silva 
establisherl his own quarters near the 
IMUut where the isthmus of rock joins 
the ridge. A heavy tower on the 
eastern side of the isthmus, which de- 
fended the pass, was first taken. lie- 
hind it, on the N., may be observed a 
projecting ledge; here the Itomans 
raised by immense labour a mound of 
earth and stones, and then constructed 
on the top of it an iron-cased tower, 
which completely commanded the ad- 
joining walls of the fortress. The 
Jews were thus driven o£f the ramparts 
on the western side; and battering 
rams played upon the walls. But 
before a practicable breach could be 
mode, the besieged had fonued an 
inner defence of wooden beams and 
earth, upon which engines could make 
no impression. But a more powerful 
a^ent was employed. Silva ordoretl 
his soldiers to hurl against this new 
wall a number of lighted torches. It 
soon caught fire. An adverse wind, 
however, blew the flames in the fa(*e (»f 
tlie besiegers, threatening with instant 
destruction all their military engines. 
Betreating in confusion, the Boinans 
began to despair— when, just at that 
moment, "as if by Divine interposi- 
tion," says the Jewish historian, tho 
wind changed, and blew strong in an 
opposite direction. The new wall was 
soon a mass of ruins, and the fortrckts 
open to u direct assault. Bejoicing in 
their success, the Bonuins retired for 
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tho night to thoir camp, resolved to 
storm the place on the following day. 
Kvory precaution was taken to prevent 
a single soldier of the garrison from 
cflfocting his escape. But such vig^* 
lance was unnecessary. 

Tho garrison now consisted of 
onlv 967 persons, including women 
ami children. They had exhausted 
every resource in the hope of baffling 
tho Unmans. Their last defence was 
before thoir oyos a smouldering heap of 
ruins. A high wall and a vigilant 
army encircled the rock on which they 
stoo«l. From the enemy nothing 
could Im) uxpectod but death for the 
moil, outrage for tho women, and 
slavery for tho children. Driven to 
despair Elcazer assembled the bravest 
of his band, and thus in substance 
addressed them : — ** We have long 
since resolved, ray comrades, never to 
serve the llomans, never to serve any 
but God. The time has come to act 
as we have resolved. We were the 
first to oppose the enemies of our coun- 
try—we are the last to resist them. 
But the time for resistance is gone. If 
to-morrow's sun rise upon us we are all 
lost. We shall then no longer liave 
tho power to die honourably and free. 
God himself has declared against us — 
He has abandoned bur nation. Had 
we not been aooursed of Heaven, would 
He have permitted the destruction of 
our Holy City? Wc, tlie last of our 
race, are crushed by his anger. This 
impregnable fortress— -what protection 
has it afibrdod us? These warlike 
stores, those arms — ^what luivo wo Ixxni 
able to achieve by them? Tho flame 
that threatened our enemies, God 
turned on ourselves. If wo have guilt 
to expiate, let not tho Itomans have 
the satisfaction of lN)iiig tho instru- 
ments of Divino wrath— let ns bo our- 
w^lvcs the instnunontH. Our wives 
will thus escapo outrago, our children 
will thus escape slavery; we shall 
thus preserve our freedom and win a 
glorious sepulture." 

But nature and affection wero more 
powerful than the eloquence of Ele- 
azer. The hearts of the stem soldiers 
recoiled from the thought of slaying 
those dearer to them than life. Ble- 



azer, however, followed up his stirring 
speech with one still more stirring. 
Inspired with the determination to gain 
his object, he adopted a more elevated 
strain, mixing the bitterest inveotivea 
with the loftiest hopes. ** Most griev- 
ously was I deceived," he said, ''in 
thinking I was aiding brave men in 
their struggles for freedom — men de- 
termined to live with honour or to die. 
Yo are, it seems, no better than tho 
common herd in courage or fortitude 
—afraid even of the death which 
would deliveryou from the ^^reatest of 
calamities. The precepts given us by 
Heaven, and oonurmed by the noble 
sentiments of our forefathers, teach 
us that life, and not death, is a mis- 
fortune. Death gives liberty to tho 
soul. Death frees it at once from all 
the ills that afflict it on earth, and in- 
troduces it to its proper sphere of 
communion with God. Gontrast this 
bliss of Heaven with the horrors his- 
tory shows us the Romans have in 
store for us, for our wives, for our chil- 
dren, if we survive till to-monoVs 
dawn. Gall to mind the cruelties per- 
petrated on our brethren in GeB8aa:ea, 
m Scythopolis, in Damascus, and in 
Jerusalem. Our hands are yet free to 
grasp the sword. To-morrow they 
will be bound, and we shall be com- 
pelled to listen in helpless misery to 
the imploring cry of wives and chil- 
dren. Let us die, then, together, as 
freemen ought to die I " 

These words drove the wholo gar- 
rison to frenzy. They convulsively 
embraced thoir wives and cliildron — 
for a moment lavished on them every 
term of endearment, and then plunged 
their swonls into their hearts. This 
scone of carnage finished^ they heaped 
up all the treasures of tne fortress in 
one enormous pile and burned thorn to 
ashes. Ten of Uieir number wero 
next chosen by lot to kill tho rest. 
The victims calmly laid themselves 
down, each beside his fallen wife and 
children, and clasping their corpses in 
his arms, presented his throat to the 
executioner. The remaining ten now 
drew lots for one who, after falling his 
compeiiions, should destroy himiself. 
The nine wero slain, and he who stood 
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singly aiid lost, Laviiig inspooied tho 

1)ro8trato multiiudo to uoo tliat uot one 
)roathed, fired the paluco, drove his 
ttword through hiu b<xly, und fell down 
beside his i'uuiily I 

Thus iKtrishod OGO iiersons on tho 
rock ou which we now stuud. Even 
uftcr tho lapse of 18 centuries we can 
scarcely look on tiie scene of such a 
fearful tragedy witJiout a tlirill of 
horror. Thu deluded garrison lH3lievcd 
tluit uU should thus jjcrish together ; 
but they were deceived — tliere re- 
mained still a few to tell the awful 
tale. An elderly woman, and another 
of superior education (a relative of 
Eleazer), with 5 children, hud eon- 
ceulcd themselves in the vaults, and 
thus escaped. The Bomans, ignorant 
of what hud occurred, were under arms 
by break of day, and immediately ad- 
vanced to the attack. They antici- 
pated a fierce resistance, and prepared 
for a still fiercer onset. But on reach- 
ing the summit no enemy appeared — 
no sound was heard save the crackling 
of the flames amid the palace-walls. 
They raised a shout, and the women 
htiurlng the noise cume out from their 
retreat and told them the sad tale. 
They would not believe it; but the 
women and children |K)inted wildly to 
tlie burning palace. A passage was 
soon opened to thu interior, and there 
all that remained to tho conquerors 
were the bleeding corpses of the gar- 
rison. The provisions had been left 
untouched, to show the Itomans that 
the garrison had not yielded to famine, 
but that they had preferred death to 
submission (Joseph., Bd, Jud, yii. 
«,U). 

After this tragedy the name of 
Masada entirely disappeared from his- 
tory, and the first to identify its site, 
and revive its story, was Dr. Bobin- 
son« 

On leaving the base of the great rock 
of Sebbeh, our northward path leads 
over the undulating lAaiu towards the 
shore. In less than two hours we 
reach "Wady Seyal, into which we 
descend by a series of terraces formed 
by the aetk»n of the winter torrents. 
The strata of the delta can here be 



studied to advantage, being slmrply 
cut through by the glen. They con- 
sist chiefly of a chalky detritus, inter- 
mixed with beds of gypsum and layeiid 
of suit and salt clay. N. of Wudy 
Beyal the phiiu becomes much nar- 
rower. In 14 hr. more the road crosses 
Wady Khuderah ; and, with the delta 
ibrmul by this riivine, tlie plain of 
Masada, as we may cull it, terminates. 
The sea now approaches close to thu 
moi^ntuins, and at the angle thus 
formed is a large natural depression 
near the shore, u&lleil Mrkei el-Khulil, 
" The Tool of Khulil," or " Abruhain." 
It is a salt marsh, flooded during 
tlie time of high sea in spring. Soon 
after the ikll of the water a crust 
of impure salt forms upon the surface 
and is collected by the Arabs. Pieces 
of sulphur and bitumen are seen ulong 
the shore; and, on the whole, this 
" pool of Abrakun " may be regarded 
as a modern representative of the slime- 
pits of Sodom (Qen. xiv. 10). Between 
this place and 'Ain Jidy — the clifi's 
along the shore vary from 1200 to 
1500 ft in height, thus about averag- 
ing the level of the Mediterranean. 
Tlicy are divided at midway by Wady 
'Areijeli, a wild chasm which cleaves 
the mountain range almost to its base. 
Within it is a fountain which sends 
forth a copious stream, but it is lost in 
the tliursty soil ere it reaches thu 
lake. 



Enoedi, in Arabic 'Aiu Jidy — ^both 
names having the same meaning, *' tho 
Fountain of the Kid." On approach- 
ing this ancient site from the 8. wu 
pass a ravine called Wadv el-Clhar, 
and enter a rich plain about i m. 
square ; sloping very gently fnmi the 
declivity of the mountains ou the 1. to 
the shore on the rt. ; and shut in 011 
the N. by the clitts of Wady 8udeir, 
which are among the highest along 
the western coast. About 1 m. up tho 
mountain side, and at an elevation of 
some 400 ft. above the plain, is tho 
fountain of 'Ain Jidy, frum which the 
place gets its name. The water is 
pure and sweet, though the tempera- 
ture is as high as bl^ Fahr. It bursts 
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from tlio limcstono rock, and rushoB 
tlown tho stocp dcflccnt, frottod with 
mauy a rock and crag, but garlanded 
with bolts of acacia, mimosa, and 
lotus. Ou reaching the plain the 
brook runs across it in nearly a straight 
lino to tho sea, betwiicn thickets of 
cane. During the greater part of the 
year, however, it is absorbed ere it 
reaches the shore. The banks are now 
cultivated to some extent by the Arabs 
Bash&ideh, who generally encamp in 
the neighbourhood. The soil is exceed- 
ingly fertile, and in this climate, witli 
culture and irrigation, it might be 
made to produce almost anything — 
oven the rarest fruits of tropical climes. 
Traces of the ancient city exist here 
and thcro upon tho plain, and lower 
dix*.livity of tho. mountain, on tho S. 
side of tlio brook. Th(7 arcj rudo and 
uniiitcnmting, consisting nuiroly of 
foundations and s]ia]K3lcHH heaps of 
inihown stones. Tho most crnivoiiiont 
pliuM) for encamping is by tho stream 
at the foot of the pass, as hero we can 
examine at leisure tho remains and 
site of Engedi, and tho shore of the 
Dead Sea below. Our way in going 
northward will lead us past the foun- 
tain itself, as the high hill N. of the 
little plain projects into the sea, cutting 
off all means of progress along the 
shore. 

Such is the site, and such are the 
ruins, of the city of Engedi. Its 
original name was Hazazon-Tamar, 
"Pruning of the Pahn," doubtless 
because it was celebrated from a very 
early period for its palm-trees. It 
was immediately after an assault 
upon tho "Amoritcs that dwelt in 
Hazazon-Tamar " that tho five Meso- 
potamian kings wero attacked by 
the rulers of Sodom and tho other 
cities of the plain (Gen. xiv. 7. 
Comp. 2 Ohron. xx. 2). Under its 
adopted name Engedi it is mentioned 
as a city of Judan, and gives a dis- 
tinctive title to that part of the desert 
to which David withdrew for fear of 
Saul. It is more than probable that 
the fountain was always called En- 
gedi ; and that the ancient town built 
on the little plain below it came in time 
to take its name. Saul was told that 



David was in tho " wildomoss of En- 
gedi ; " and he took ** three thousand 
men and went to seek David and his 
men upon tho rocks of tho utUd goats " 
(Josh. XV. 62 : 1 Sam. xxiv. 1-4). Those 
animals still inhabit tho diss above 
and around the fountain; the Arabs 
call them Beden, At a later period 
Engedi was the gathering-place of the 
bands of Moabites and Ammonites who 
went up against Jerusalem, and after- 
wards fell, as we have seen, in tho 
valley of Berachah (2 Ohron. xx. 2). 
It is remarkable, as tending to show 
tho permanence of everything in tho 
East, tliat this is tho usual route taken 
at the present day by such predatory 
bands of Arabs from Moab as make 
incursions into ^ Southern Palestine. 
They sweep roimd the 8. end of tho 
Dead Sea, then up tho comparatively 
easy road along its western shoro tr) 
*Ain Jidy, an<l thence toward Hebron, 
Tekoa, i3(;tlilehom, or Jernsalom, as 
tho jirospocts of plunder scorn most 
invitmg. 

The vineyards of Engedi are cele- 
brated by Solomon: "My beloved is 
unto me as a cluster of camphor in tho 
vineyards of Engedi" (Oant. i. 14); 
and the palm-groves and balsam by 
Josophus and Pliny. But the vinc- 
yardis no longer clothe the mountain 
side, and neither palm-tree nor balsam 
is seen on the plam. In the 4th centy. 
of our era there was still a largo village 
hero ; not long afterwards, however, it 
appears to have been abandoned, for 
there is no reference to it in history, 
nor are there any traces of recent 
habitation . 

Tristram visited Engedi in January, 
and was charmed with its climate. 
With something of enthusiasm ho thus 
describes tho place :— " The dryness of 
Engedi is something extraordinary. 
.... And yet it is by no means oppres- 
sively hot. The maximum thormo- 
metor in tho shade in 4 days was 8G^, 
the day average 72°, the mininum at 
night as low as 45°. But we all felt 
an indcscriljablo elasticity and capacity 
for physical work. The pressure of the 
atmosphere at this depth must supply 
an extraordinary Quantity of oxygen, 
and one felt as if half a breath were 
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fiufficiont. What a sanatarium Engodi 
might bo made, if it wero only acces- 
sible, and Bomo enterprising speculator 
were to establisli a hydropathic esta-' 
blishment 1 Hot water, cold water, and 
decidedly salt-water baths, all supplied 
by nature on the spot, the hot sulphur 
springs only three miles off, and some 
of the grandest scenery man ever en- 
joyed, in an atmosphere where half a 
lung is sufficient for respiration" (p. 
295). 

On the plain of Engedi the trayeller 
will bo able to illustrate for himself 
a remarkable passage of Josephus re- 
lative to the fruit called apples of 
Sodom. After speaking of the confla- 
gration of the plain, and the remaining 
marks of the fire from heaven, he 
adds, '* There aro still to be seen ashes 
reproduced in fruits ; which resemble 
43»tab1u fruits in colour, but, on Ijoiiig 
jilucked with the hands, aro dissolved 
into smoke and ashes" (1?. /. iv. 8, 
4). Here beside the rivulet a tree still 
grows with a singular fruit. Its Arabic 
name is 'Osher, and botanists call it 
Calotropis procera. The stem is 6 or 
8 in. in diameter, and the height of tlie 
tree is from 10 to 15 ft. It has a grey- 
ish cork-like bark, and long, oval 
leaves, which when broken off dis- 
charge a milky fluid. The fruit resem- 
bles a large smooth apple, hangs in 
clusters of two or three, and has a 
fresh, blooming appearance; when 
ripe it is of a rich yellow colour. But 
on being pressed or struck it explodes 
like a puff-ball. It is chiefly filled 
with air. In the centre a slender pod 
runs through it from tlie stem, and is 
connected by delicate filaments with 
the rind. The pod contains a small 

Quantity of fine silk with seeds. The 
Lrabs collect the silk and twist it 
into matches for their guns ; preferring 
it to the common match, liceauso it 
bums freely without suli)liur. 

From ICngedi to 'A in Feshkliah is 
the most ditUcult and laborious stage 
in Uie whole journey. The road is 
about the worst in Syria. It winds up 
the mountain-side to the fountain of 
'Ain Jidy (20 min.), and thence to the 
summit of tlio ridgo over it (51 min. 



more). Hero we obtain one of those 
commanding views of the Dead Seti, 
and the scenery round it, which give 
this tour one of its greatest charms. 
The pyramidal rock of Scbbeh stands 
out boldly on the S. ; and away far 
beyond it, blue-tinted by the distance, 
is the salt range of Usdum. The pen- 
insula of Lis&n is there, too, on the E. 
side, low and white. Beyond it aro 
the ravines that furrow the Moab 
mountains, with their purple shailows ; 
and high up in one of them the eye 
catches the town of Kerak, perched on 
its rock. The river Mojib, the ancient 
Amon, falls into the sea just opposite 
us, dividing the grey ciiffs to their 
bases. The northern section of the 
sea and the Jordan valley are hid be- 
hind the bold promontory of Mcrsod, 
not far distant from the place whore 
we Hijiiid. 

From the top of this pass a road 
leads to Tekoa, a day's journey dis- 
tant ; and a branch from it passes on 
to Biethlehcm \\m\ JeruHalcm. This 
road we now follow for about » m., and 
then, turning to the rt., cross the 
shallow bed of Wady es-Sudeir, which 
a little farther down becomes a fearful 
chasm. 

Oossing the long naked ridge which 
terminates at the promontory of 
Mcrsed, we traverse a table-land called 
Hus&sah. The whole region is 
bleak and desert — a few half-withered 
shrubs appear here and there, but 
nothing approaching to vegetation or 
verdure can be seen. Rain-water is 
occasionally found in little rock basins 
among thu clifis, and in natural pools 
in the valleys ; but fountains uru un- 
known. The Rash^Lidoh Arabs gener- 
ally encamp on this plateau. 

About 4 h. from the pass of 'Ain 
Jidy wo reach the brink of Wady 
Derejeh, "the Valley of the Stair- 
case, whoso name indicates its 
character, and would be still more 
expressive if the word hharlMmeli 
" ruined," wero added as an expletive. 
It is a ravine 100 ft. or more in depth, 
with rugged banks. The descent is 
difficult and dangerous, and the ascent 
on the other side is no better. Wndy 
Derejeh is a continimtion of Wady 
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Khoreitihi (Hie. 11). The next wady 
vre oome to is Ta'ftmirah, so oalled 
from the Arab tribe whose territory 
extends along it; it oommences at 
Bethlehem. About ^ h. beyond it a 
road branches to tlio rt. loading down 
tho stoop pass of Nukb Tor&bdi to a 
fountain of tho same name on the 
shore. Tristram walked on foot from 
'Ain Teraboh to Engodi in 7| hours 
along tho shoro. lie had thus a good 
opportunity of mapping tho coast Tine, 
which is deeply indented, and of ob- 
serving tho terraces and deposits which 
mark tho furnior lovols of tho water. 
At one place he saw no loss tlian eight 
gravel terraces. He also discovered 
bods of bituiuon, and a hot sulphur 
spring r95^ Fahr.) near the mouth of 
Wady Shukif. This shore road is 
impracticable for animals; and even 
on foot it is difficult and fatiguing. 
Those who wish to examine minutely 
tho geological features of the clifis, and 
the detritus at their base, may descend 
from the upper road to 'Ain Terabeh 
and proceed along the coast to 'Ain 
Ghuweir, 1 J h. distant ; where, beside 
the fountain of warm but sweet water, 
good camping-ground will be found, 
which it will bo as well to make use of 
for tho night. From thence tho ]Mith 
hUU follows tho margin of tlio lake (1 h. 
40 min.) to the mouth of Wady en-Nftr, 
whoro it again ascontls to cross tho 
promontory of lias Foshkhah. Such, 
however, as have no ])oculitir geological 
calling, and no particular affection for 
heat and mosquitoes, and no ambition 
to venture lim and limb on difficult 
jMisscs ; but who would enjoy pure air, 
commanding views, and case of body — 
will <lo bettor to follow the path along 
the summit of the cliffs. No fountain, 
it is true, here gladdens us with the 
murmur of its waters, or spreads out 
its little grass-plat for our tent, or 
offers tempting pasturage for our 
animals; but neitner do the roar of 
frogs, and the hum of insects, and the 
sharp sting of mosquitoes, banish 
sleep from our eyes. We ought to 
push forward as far, at least, as the 
cliff above 'Ain Ghuweir, ere we give 
the word to halt for the night — ^thus 
making a journey of 7 h. from Engedi. 



By that time our lively Arabs will 
have discovered some obscure pool of 
rain-water, sufficient to supply all our 
wants. 

I have already said that this path 
is a favourite of the Bedawy plun- 
derers from Moab and Edom. By it 
they can penetrate far to the N. with- 
out exciting the attention of trouble- 
some villagers and garrisoned towns 
farther W. Some 50 years ago, Dr. 
Robinson tolls us, a strong partv of 
Uej&ya from near Potra swept along 
it, and, suddenly falling upon the 
flocks of Deir Duw&n, drove them off 
southward. Tho Ta'&mlrah, being in 
league with the villagors, hastily mus- 
tered their forces, and attacked tho 
{)lunderers at Wady Derejeh ; but tho 
atter proved the strongest, and routed 
the Ta'&mirah with considerable 
slaughter for an Arab fight. One poor 
fellow, being beset on all sides, threw 
himself from the «top of one of the 
clifis into the valley below, and, 
though much hurt, effected his escape. 
Ever since there has been a blood 
feud between the Ta'&mirah and tho 
Hejd,ya. The traveller and reader 
will thus see that for nearly 4000 years 
the character and habits of tho people 
of this land have remained as uu- 
changeablo as tho nhysioal features. 
37 centuries ago a plundering expedi- 
tion from Mesopotamia carried off tho 
goods and herds of Lot, and of tho 
cities of th9 plain ; and retroatod north- 
ward along, or close to, this path, with 
their booty. Abraham pursued them 
and recovered the spoil. Only ) conty. 
ago a similar expedition on a smaller 
scale swept away the flocks of Deir 
Duw&n. The Ta'&mlrah pursued, but 
were less fortunate. And this is not 
a solitary instance. Not a ^ear passes 
without its forays and reprisals. The 
roving tribes around Petra and Kerak 
are as troublesome to the settled in- 
habitants of southern Palestine now, 
as the Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Edomites were to the Jews of old. 

A fatiguing ride of about 2 h. 25 
min. from the cliff over 'Ain Ghuweir 
brings us to Wady en-N&r, the con- 
tinuation of the Kidron. Its name. 
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" Valley of Fire," is deacriptive of its 
uBpect, for so bare and scorched is it 
that it looks as if it had participated 
in the doom of Sodom. It is a deep, 
narrow chasm, with perpendicular 
walls of limestone, which would be 
impracticable to human foot if nature 
had not shattered them. Scrambling 
down and up again, drugging after us 
uur stmnbling animals, we soon strike 
tho path on the N. bank, which leads 
up to tho convent of Mur Saba. Tho 
r<Mid to it travormjs a tireury waste, 
dose to wady on-Nur, and the distance 
is 4 h. From tho convent to Jeru- 
salem is only 2) h. more ; so that the 
whole ride from *Ain Ghuweir to Jeru- 
Halcm will occupy about 8 h. 40 min. 
For a description of the Convent see 
lUe. 9. 

I have already stated tliat wo may 
economically include in this excursion 
the points of interest described in Bte. 
9, namely the northern extremity of 
the Dead Sea, the Jordan, and the 
sites of Gilgal and Jericho. To take 
in these we climb the promontory 
of Ras-el-Feshkhah ; 15 min. brings us 
to the summit, 1000 ft. or more above 
the sea, whicli washes the cliff at our 
feet. The view is most commanding, 
embracing the whole northern section 
of the lake, and a large portion of the 
Jordan vtdley. Nearly opposite to us, 
is the ravine of Zurka M'atn, cutting 
through tlie Moab mountains. At its 
mouth are the warm springs of Callir- 
rhoe. The rock of Ras Feshkhah is 
dolomite, or magnesian limestone, of a 
close firm texture, and a delicate gray 
colour. The sides and base are covered 
with a coating of conglomerate of 
large and small fragments from the 
upper cliffs, not very thick, but so 
daaely joined to the rock as to lead at 
first to the impression that the whole 
interior of the mountain is a solid bed 
of this material. Bituminous limestone 
also occurs here and there. 

A diflBcult and even dangerous 
descent, of 40 min., brings us to the 
fountain of 'Ain el-Feshkhah. The 
water is clear and sparkling, but the 
taste abominable, and the temperature 



80^ Fahr. Near it on the N. are the 
foundations of a little square tower and 
a few other buildings. Tlie view of 
these remains wonderfully excited M. 
De Saidcy; and on seeing them he 
concluded in a moment that he had 
discovered the site of tho long-lost 
GoMORKAH. The place is now of some 
interest ; but only because of tho tem- 
porary halo thi'own around it by the 
txjld theories of the French expctfition, 
and tho hosts of needless refutations 
they (tailed Ibrth lx)lh in France luid 
England. I may odd that there is not 
a shadow of evidence tending to iix 
the site of Gomorrah here, even were 
it shown that ruins did exist. The 
whole of the notices in sacred history 
prove that the four cities of the plain 
were near each other, and that they 
wero situated towards the southern 
extremity of the lake. But according 
to M. de Saulcy's arrangement, Sodom 
and Zoar are quite close to each other 
beside Jebel Usdum ; Admah is 7 or 8 
m. above them high up on the moun- 
tains; and Gomorrah is here, nearly 
40 m. northward ! 

From 'Ain el-Feshkhah the bag- 
gage-animals may be sent direct to 
Riha, nearly due N., wliile we follow 
a track inclining eastward along tho 
shore. The road is level and good ; 
only here and there a little spongy, 
where a brackish spring oozes uu 
through the soil. In 2 hrs. we reach 
the north-western angle of the Dead 
Sea, where some little streams fall 
into it amid thickets of cane and 
tamarisks. 1 h. more brings us to 
tho Jordan, from whence we reach 
Jericho in 2 hrs. For a full descrip- 
tion of this region, and the road to 
Jerusalem, see Bte. 9. 
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ROUTE 14. 

JEBUBALEH TO ELEUTHEBOFOUB AND 
OAZA. 

H. M. 

Jerusalem to Beit Netttf .. .. 5 50 

Shuweikeh, £^oco^ 85 

Tell ZakMlyA, Axekah .. ..10 

Tell es-8&fieh, Gath 120 

jyoii Jihiin, JLleMeropoliB ..2 
Site of Mare$hah, 

{Hfbron to Beit Jibrin, 6 h,) 

A\\iai,Egl(m 8 30 

UmL&kifl,XacftM^ 45 

Umeir 45 

Ghuzzeh, Gaza • • 3 

Total .. 18 45 

The distance from Jerusalem to 
Gaza is about 16 hrs. ordinary iravel, 
and may thus be done in 2 days, 
or even less, when the only ob- 

1'cct in view is to do it. The last 
lalf especially we may pass at a 
round canter, as it is a plain. The 
ancient road, existing from the time 
of the Hebrew monarchy, when " a 
diariot came up and went out of 
Egypt for GOO shekels of silver," 
passes through Beit Jibrin (Eleuthero- 
jKilis), 8 hrs. from Jerusalem. To 
such as go direct this interesting vil- 
lage, with its wonderful caves and 
massive ruins, will form the first 
stage. Oaravans to Gaza now usually 
follow the Y&fa road to tho borders of 
the great plain, and then go south- 
ward by Ekron. I purpose, however, 
to deviate from both these routes in 
order to visit some places celebrated 
in Scripture history, and to obtain a 
more extensive view of the border 
land l)etwcen Philistia and Judah — 
the scene of Samson's stnigglcs. The 



old Troad to Gaza is now oallod, liko 
all .the other leading roads through 
Syria, es-Sultftny, or, in free Engliwi, 
" the Queen's highway ;** but lest any 
traveller, deceived by such a designa- 
tion, should attempt to make it out 
for himself, relying on finger-posts at 
puzzling forks, I recommend the em- 
ployment of a trustworthy guide for 
every step. In &ct, the royal highway 
is BO far degenerated as not to lie 
distinguishalTe from the goat-paths 
that branch off from it; only the 
latter are generally smoother. 

Another way to Gaza is by Hebron, 
from which Eleutheropolis is only 6 
hrs. distant. The section between 
Jerusalem and Hebron is described in 
Rte. 7 ; and that between Hebron and 
Eleutheropolis I shall farther notice 
in connexion with the latter city. 
(See p. 246.) 

Leaving the Holy Oity, and skirting 
the northern side of the plain of Re- 
phaim, we strike down Wadyel-Werd, 
paeft Philip's fountain, and soon after- 
wards the site of Bother is high up on 
our 1., as we turn into Waoy Bittir. 
(See Rte. 12.) The road now winds 
through deep glens down toward the 
plain. Occasionally we get glorious 
views through long ravines, of which 
the bright sea forms the background, 
melting away into the horizon. Tho 
heights on every side are crowned 
with ruins and half deserted villages, 
whose names carry us back to tho 
days of tho prophets. Among the 
most conspicuous of these is Jedftr, 
situated on the crest of a high ridge to 
the southward — in which we recog- 
nise tho Gedor of tho mountains of 
Judah (1 Ohron. xii. 7). Job'ah, on 
its conical hill in Wady Musurr, is 
also visible in the same direction, but 
much nearer. This is the (Hbeah of 
Josh. XV. 57. On this route the pecu- 
liar features of the ''hill-country of 
Judsoa " are seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Here are the rounded hills 
encircled by rings of gray limestone — 
natural terraces which supported belts 
of com, rows of figs and olives, and 
ranges of vines, in those, prosperous 
ages when Palestine was " a land of 
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corn and wine, of oil-olive and honey '* 
(2 Kings xviii. 32). Now induatry ia 
unknown, and nature has resumed ner 
sway. Tlie corn-fields, the vineyards, 
the fig and olive groves — all are gone, 
except little groups round the villages; 
left as if to prove what the country 
might bo. During spring hill and 
vale are covered with thin grass and 
aromatic shrubs, mixed with a profu- 
sion of wild flowers that give a bril- 
liant colouring to the landscape ; but 
in autumn tlie rocky hills swell out in 
empty, unattractive barrenness. 

In about 4 hrs. wo roach a little 
village called 'Allar el-FOka, << the 
Upper 'Allar," situated on the side of 
a ridge. Below it is 'Allar es-Sifla 
(the lower) with a large, old, ruined 
churdi. On the top of a high hill 
about { h. N. by W. is tlio largo 
village of Beit 'Atab, the capital of 
the district. From it can be seen in a 
deep valley the ruins of 'Ain esh- 
8hems, the ancient BeUuHiemesh, 5 m. 
W. ; and also SClr*ah, standing conspi- 
cuously on the crest of a ridge 2 m. N. 
of the latter ; in which we recognise 
Zorali, the birthplace of Samson. 

In 20 min. more wo come to a 
ruined klian, with tho remains of a 
modem hamlet beside it. From hence 
tlie Sultany runs down Wady el-Klian 
into Wady Musurr, 2 m. below : and 
crossing the latter, it goes on in a 
direct line to Hoit Jibrin, less than 4 
hrs. distant. Following the Sultany 
for a few minutes, we leave it and 
turn to the rt., along the ridge, and in 
1^ h. reach Beit Notttf, situated on a 
rocky crest. The view from this vil- 
lage is extensive and intcrchtiug. Tho 
mountains of Judali are seen melting 
•^nulually down into a belt of dark- 
lirown hills, and then into the plain of 
Philistia. Away on the N. is Wady 
Surftr, a continuation of Beit Hanina, 
opening out from among tho hills ; 
and here, dose on the S., is Wady 
Burnt, a continuation of Musurr. Be- 
yond the latter, on the W. and S., is 
tho liill country, as distinguished from 
tho roonutaiu range behind. From 
Beit Nettif a great number of villages 



and ruins are in view ; among which 
not less than ten bear ancient names. 
The traveller will do well to select au 
intelligent man from among the vil- 
lagers, and to get him to point out such 
Sc^pture localities as are visible. On 
the N. he will thus be shown Zana'a, 
the Skmoah of Josh. xv. 34 ; Sdr*ah and 
'Ain eah-Shems, already referred to as 
Zorah and Betlulkemeili; Tibneh, behind 
tlie hill farther to tho 1., in which wo 
recognise tlio TimnatU of Dan, tlio city 
of Samson's wife, to which ho went 
doum from Zr»rah; Yamiilk, ulxnit 1 
m. W., identical witli tltu Janmith of 
tlie plain of Juduli (Josh. xv. 35) ; tho 
grcon truncated cone away beyond it, 
calle<l Tell Zakartya, is the sito of tho 
Capfmr ZacHiaria mentioned by Sozo- 
men in the region of Meutheropolis, 
and probably also of the still moro 
ancieiit Azekiih (Josh. xv. !-t5); Sliu- 
weikoh in the vale below us on tho 
S.W., is SJuxiiioli where tlie Philistines 
assembled to fight against Judah ; and 
Wadv cs-Sumt, beside it, is the valley 
of MaJii where David slew Goliath 
(1 Sam. xvii. 1, 2). Among the moun- 
tains on the E. are still seen Giheah 
and Gedor, 

We may pitch our tents here and 
contemplate at leisure every feature of 
this interesting country — fixing upon 
the mind scenes hallowed by tho pa- 
triotic devotion of Samson and David. 
A most interesting day's excursion 
may also be made from this villago 
tlirough tho country of Samson's Ixiy- 
hood and the scene of most of his ex- 
ploits. The following itinerary may 
serve as a guide ; while a full doscrip- 
tion, with historical notices, will bo 
found in Kte. 17. JarmuUi 20 inin. 
Itethilmmeuli 1 h. ; Zuralt \\\m\i 1 h. ; 
Tibneh, Timnath, about 1^ h.; from 
the latter place we may turn up Wady 
es-Siimt, following the footsteps of the 
fugitive Amorites, and passing on our 
way the probable sites of Aztitali anil 
Makkedait, where Joshua hanged their 
5 khigs (Josli. X.— see It to. 10, and 
also below). From hence we ascen<l 
the valley of £lah to Beit Nettif 
again. 

^From Beit Nettif the baggage can 
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bo Bcnt direct to Boit Jihrin, 3 hrs. 
distant, ^hile the traveller makes a 
long detour down the valley of Elah 
to Shuweikeh {Shochoh), Tell Zaka- 
riya (Atelsah), and Tell es-S&fieh, 
"which I consider to bo the site of the 
long-lost Gath, the city of Goliath. A 
smart ride of 5^ hrs. will take in the 
whole; thus leaving ample time for 
an examination of the various ruins. 



Shochoh and the Vallet of Elah. 
From Beit Nettif we descend into 
"Wady e8-8umt by a path which winds 
among groves of Olives; and in 20 
mln. reach the bottom of the valley, 
hvrv alxiut 1 m. wide. Its direction is 
about N.W., but a little farther down 
it swoops round gently to the north- 
ward. Tlirongh its ceniro winds u 
broad torrent-lied, dry during summer, 
but thickly covere<l with round pelv 
bles; its banks are fringed with 
shrubbery, among which grow the 
snmt or nracia trees, that give the 
viilley its name. 

Turning down the valley, and riding 
for 20 min. among the corn-fields 
by tho side of the torrent-bed, we 
observe upon the left bank, nearly ^ 
m. above us, a natural terrace covered 
with green fields (it was in spring I 
saw it), and dotted with gray ruins. 
This is Shuweikeh, the Shocoh of the 
plain of Judah, mentioned in con- 
nexion with Jarmuth, Adullam, and 
Azekah (Josh. xv. 35); and according 
to Jerome situated 9 m. from Eleu- 
thoroi)oli8 on tho way to Jerusalem. 
Tho 17tli chap, of 1 Sam. sliould 1x5 
road on this spot, which was the 
scone of the w)ml)at l)otw(»en 13avid and 
(loliath, and wo can socj hc»w graphic 
and how true aro tho descriptions of 
tho sacred historian. 

" Now tho Philistines gathered to- 
gothor their armies in iMittle, and wero 
giilJiorod U>goilior at RhcKOioh, whii'h 
iMtlongeih ti» Judah, ami piU^hed Ikj- 
twcen Shochoh and Azcknh. And 
Saul and the men of Israel were 
gathered together and pitched by the 
valley of Elah, and set the battle in 
array against the Philistines. And 
the Philistines stood on a mountain on 



the one side, and Israel stood on a 
mountain on the other side : and thero 
was a valley between them.'* The 
positions nf the oppnaing nrmies can 
Ix) Bton fit n glnnc*?. The Philis- 
tines w£»m muf^cd nlong the fllde of 
the riMfxtJ *^ti wliioK tho rutnfl of fiho 
choh Hlitnil, m>t far from that plRrr*, 
but ex tot I ill Tig fnjtn it towards Asekfth, 
which I identify with Ti?!! Zakariya, 
the cfpTTHpicuous trun«itctl hill 2 ra. to 
the N.W. on tli<? attno aido of the 
valley. Tlie Jdrnt'UtoH under Snul 
occupied the op|K)«iio ridge. Between 
the two HTmiea wqm the valley, then 
called Ehh fmm itu ** T*>rcbinth *' 
trees, and now Sjtmt from !t^ *' Aca- 
cias.* ^ iJriwn tho I. bank wtrottlo tho 
hauglilv Gfilialli, one* of the laut of 
that rarr of piuhlH Ihat had long boon 
tho liTHiT nf (Un InnidTlcfl. Ilirt 
poiislird itrtrnMir imd bmi'.t'n shiehl 
glitternd in ttio minlieams ns Le ad- 
vancoiL The oyos of nU Ismel vr^m 
upon him, when ilay after day for 40 
days hn rrird to thn trembling troops 
above, " I df^fy tlirj aruiicM f>f Israel ; 
give me a man that we may fight 
together." At last David arrived in 
the camp, ilo heard the defiance of 
Goliath, and resolved to meet him. 
His brothers very naturally sneered at 
his presumption ; and even Saul tried 
to dissuade him with kind words — 
" Thou art not able to go against this 
Philistine to fight with him ; for thou 
art but a youth, and he a man of war 
from his youth." But he was neither 
daunted nor discouraged ; he felt that 
a greater than man was on his side. 
Ho even refused armour and weapons; 
and with his sling and his stafl and 
his shenhenrs Iwig he came fearlessly 
down the hill-side. Iteaching Uio 
dry torrent - Ixxl, ho selected five 
smooth stones and put thorn in his 
liag J the traveller will still sec tliat 
ho had ample choice. Thus equipped 
ho advanced 1/) moot his foe. It was 
an anxious moment for tho Isroolttcs. 
The chances of armour, weapons, ex- 
perience, bodily strength, were all 
against their champion. There was 
not perhaps a single heart that beat 
calmly, save his who, to all appear- 
ance, was in greatest danger. " Am I 
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a dog?" Baid the Philistine, looking 
at IMvid's boyish face and simple 
equipments, " that then comest to me 
with staves?" "I come to thee," 
replied the yonth, "in the name of 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of tho 
annies of Israel, whom thou hast do- 
fled." The result is well known. 
Qoliath foil, his brain pierced by a 
stone from the shcphcnVs sling. Ilis 
own sword bohoadod him, and was 
laid up as a trophy in Israel for many 
a year afterward. When the Philis- 
tines saw that their champion was 
killed they were seized with a sudilen 
panic and fled. The Israelites raised 
a shout of triumph, and started in 
pursuit. It was no regular retreat, 
like that of a modem army which has 
suffered a repulse. It was a rout; 
every one malking for his own city. 
The Philistines seem to have been 
chiefly from Gath and Ekron; or at 
least these were the strong cities to 
which they fled for safety. They were 
both,, as we shall see, in the same 
direction (N.W.); and the Israelites 
followed closely, cutting them down 
to their very gates (1 Sam. xvii.). 

Our route now leads us along the 
track of tho fugitive Philistines. A 
ride of | h. down the green valley of 
Klah brings us to the base of a hill, 
forming one of the most striking 
features in the district. Its sides are 
steep, but cultivated in narrow ter- 
races that encircle them like rings; 
the top is flat, and seems partly arti- 
ficial. The delicate grcon of the grain 
and grass during spring contrasts well 
with the dark brown copse of tho 
lower hills and ridges around. Tho 
liill rises abruptly on the left bank of 
the valley, its base even projecting 
into it. Tliis is TeU Zahariya, and 
may probably be the site of the ancient 
city of AzEKAH. Azekah was one of 
the strongest cities in this region, 
being able to withstand for a time the 
power of ttie Babylonians ( Jer. xxxiv. 
7). Tell Zakoriya, if fortified, oould 
be defended by a handful of men 
against an army. 

The ascent is steep and difficult; 
but tho glorious view amply repays 



one. The whole valley of Elah is 
before us, emerging from the dark 
mountains of Judma on the S.K. ; 
sweeping along in graceful green 
curves past the base of the hill at our 
feet; and then onward to tho N.W., 
till it opens out into the great plain. 
Just at the north-western base of tho 
tell is the head of another valley, 
separated from Wady es-Sumt by a 
narrow woodoil ridgu. 'lliis volley, 
green and beautiful as its sister, winds 
away westward, past the very conspi- 
cuous hill called Tell es-Safioh, 3 m. 
distant, on the side of the plain. The 
summit of Tell Zakariya is a flat area 
about 200 yards in diameter, now cul- 
tivated, but encumbered here and there 
with old building-stones and rubbish. 
On the northern side, a little below 
the summit, are some ruins and caves, 
such as are met with at almost all tho 
ancient sites in this region. 

The identification of Azekah enables 
us to fix the scene of another event in 
Jewish history. After defeating tho 
Amorites at Gibeon, Joshua pursued 
them down the pass of Bethhoron, and 
along tho borders of the plain "to 
Azekah and Makkedah" (Josh. x. 
10). Hotly pressed by the IsraeliUis, 
tho fugitives soom to have nimle for 
JartmUhf the nearest of the five allie«l 
cities. It is on tlie top of tho ridgo, 
about 2 m. E. of where we stand. 
Tlioy had got up this valley of Elali 
as far as Azekah and Makkoclah. Here 
the .') kings, wearied by tho long ))nr- 
suit, and seeing tho foe dose behind 
thcni, were unable to nsceiid tho hill 
to Jarmuth, and therefore hid them- 
selves in a cave at Makkedah. The 
site is unknown, but it could not have 
been far distant from Azekah. On 
the rt. bank of Wady es-Sumt, almut 
1 m. above the tell, is a ruin calleil 
el-Klediah, answering to the position, 
and bearing some resemblance to tho 
name, of MaMeddh. Joshua shut up 
the cave, placed a strong guard over 
it, and then followed the Amorites to 
the very gates of their fortified cities. 
Betuming to Makkedah, the Israelites 
encamped there, and we may safely 
assume that their camp was pitcOied 
in this valley of Elah. The 5 kings 
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wore broiiglit out of iha cnvo, Imnfi^od 
on 5 trees, and tlieir dead bodies 
tlirown back into the cave again 
(Josh. X. lG-27). Makkedah was 
afterwards captured and its people 
exterminated. From thence the Is- 
raelites marched to Libnah, a site 
still unknown, but apparently on the 
lx>rdors of the plain to the S.W. 

About 2i m. S.-by-W. of Toll Za- 
kariya, among the low dark hills, is 
the small village of Deir Diibbdn, " the 
Convent of the Fly," beside which 
are some remarkable caverns. S. of 
tlie village are several irregular pits 
15 to 20 ft. deep, with arched pas- 
sages in their sides leading into large 
circular chambers excavated in the 
clialky rock, varving from 10 to 20 ft. 
in diameter, and having high-domedt 
roofs, with an aperture at the top to 
admit the light. '* Tliese apartmeuts," 
says Dr. Itobinson, "are mostly in 
clnstcffl, n or 4 together, communi- 
cating with each otlier. Aroiuul one 
Jilt towards the S.W. wo found IG 
BMch a]Nirtn)(;niR thus connected, form- 
ing a sort of hJjyrintli. Thoy arc all 
hewn very regularly; but many are 
partly broken down ; and it is not im- 
|)08sible that the pits themselves may 
have l)oen caused by the falling in of 
siniilnr domes. Homo of the apart- 
ments are ornamented, either near the 
lx)ttom, or high up, or both, with rows 
of small holes or niches, like pigeon- 
holes, extending quite around the 
wall. In the largest cluster, in the 
innermost dome, a rough blodc of the 
limestone has been left standing on 
one side, 10 or 12 ft. high, as if a rude 
pulpit or a pedestal for a statue. In 
the same apartment are several crosses 
cut in the wall ; and in another of the 
same suite are several very old Cufic 
inscriptions, one of which is quite 
long. These caves ought to bo care- 
fully searched for inscriptions ; and 
all found, in whatever character, ought 
to be copied. The probable origin 
and object of such remarkable excava- 
tions I shall refer to below in con- 
nexion with licit Jibrtn, which is 
about If h. S. of Deir Dubban. 

Descending from Toll ZakarSya 



westward, we pass tlirough the olive- 
groves which surround we little vil- 
lage of Ajjftr ; and then turn to the rt. 
into tho green valley above referred 
to. Down this we wind llnr^^ugli rfirii- 
fields, having on purh si do low riflgra 
and rounded hills, rov< red wHJi dark 
brown shrubbery. Tlio wady wtdcna 
as we advance ; the litlle hilla bocnino 
still less ; and the ^icni plain in fhint 
gradually opens up. In about 1 h, 
20 min. we reach Tel oa-SMoh, 

Tell eS'Sdfieh, ClATTt.— This conspi- 
cuous tell staiuls oTi tho Airle of tlie 
plain of Philiatia— thp Shepltdah of 
the Bible (Ik-nL I 7 ; Jnah. x, 40, xv, 
33, &c. ; where it is tmriBlatofl *^th^ 
Vale," or " Valk^ ")— whirh eiteoda 
westward to tlic aca ; while cftstwartl 
are the dark hUJa that, run filang the 
base of the mountains of Judah. Tlio 
tell is irregulnr in fnrm, its BUmniit 
rising about U>0 ft. aljovo th*^ Tidgo 
that joins it on tlm E., and perhaps 
200 over the plain that swoepa itn 
western Imse. On tlio top are tho 
fouTulations of an old castlo, and 
among tlujm a mfKlem wely; and 
numbers of hewn stones may bo seen 
built up iu tlie walls of the terraces 
along the sides. On the N.E. is a 
projecting shoulder, 60 or CO ft. lower 
than the summit; its sides, which 
seem to have been scarped, break 
down to the valley along which we 
came from the E. Here too are traces 
of old buildings ; ai\d hero is situated 
the nuxlern village, which extends 
along, the whole northern face of the 
tell to another rocky projection on the 
W. In the walls of the houses are 
many old stones, and two limestone 
columns still stand at the western ex- 
tremity. Around the sides of the hill, 
especially on the 8., I observed many 
large cisterns hewn in the rock. The 
view from the summit is extensive. 
The whole plain is before us, running 
away in gentle undulations far to the 
N. and 8., patched with green fields 
and red fallow land; with hero and 
there a gray village, and oftcner a 
desolate ruin. On the 8.W. the white 
downs of Gaza and Ascalon mingle 
on tho horizon with the glittering 
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waves of the Mediterranean. On the 
W. is the little hill of Aslidod, dark 
with olive-groves; farther to tlie rt. 
is Ekron; and farther still, far be- 
yond it, the 'White tower of Bamlch. 
The mountains of Judea rise on the 
E., in dark, broken masses. Almost 
eyery peak is crowned with village or 
ruin, whose name carries us away 
thousands of years iMick. 

A careful oxami nation of the com- 
manding position of this tell, of tlie 
ruins still existing upon it in spite of 
tlie industry of the peasants, and of 
the large subterranean reservoirs, 
shows that it is not only a site of high 
antiquity, but of great strength and 
importance. It is such a ix)8ition, in 
fact, as would form, when fortified, 
the key of Philistia. Yet the name 
suggests no place of note ; except in- 
deed we adopt the supposition of Dr. 
Robinson, that it bears some relation 
to the valley of Zep/iaOiahf where Asa 
defeated the army of Zcrah the Ethio- 
pian (2 Gluron. xiv. 10). During the 
time of tlie crusades Tell es-Sfifich 
became celebrated. About the year 
1138, shortly after the rebuilding of 
the castle of Beit Jibrin, king Fuloo 
erected on this hill a fort to check the 
forays of the Muslem garrison of 
Aspalon. It became known among 
Franks by the name of Blanchegarde. 
It was captured and dismantled by 
Saladin in 1191; but Richard of 
England rebuilt it the following year. 
The plain around it was the scene of 
many of those "moving incidents," 
and "hairbreadth 'scapes" which in- 
vest the life of Richard with all the 
charms of romance. On one occasion, 
on the eve of Bt. Thomas, he started 
from Runleh with a feeble escort, and 
rode across the plain towards this 
castle. Saladin Lad, at ncniirly the 
same moment, despatched 800 of his 
choicest troops to the same place; 
and the king by tho merest accident 
uicanod falling into tlnsir hands. On 
a sttiisequent occasion, as he was wan- 
dering over tho countrv between 
Blandiegaide and Gaza, he was at- 
tacked suddenly by a largo party of 
Haracons; after a terrible struggle, 
during which many of his assailants 

[Sjfria and Paledine,'] 



were cut down, he succeeded in dis- 
arming 5 and marching them oft' 
prisoners. About the same time he 
went to pass the night in a neighboiur- 
ing village, with a few faithful fol- 
lowers. After they had retired to 
rest the place was surrounded by tho 
enemv. Richard was tho first to leap 
&om his bed, and, only taking time to 
grasp sword and shield, attacked tho 
enemy, killed 4 of them, and captured 
7 1 These little incidents make tlie 
country round this old fortress classic 
ground to the English traveller. 

But Tell es-Safieh has a higher 
claim upon our attention. A careful 
examination of the several passages of 
Scripture in which tho royal city of 
Gath is mentioned forces me to tho 
conclusion tliat its site must be looked 
for near this spot, and it is, therefore, 
highly ])roljable that it stood on this 
very hill. Gath occupied a strong 
position (2 Chron. xi. 8) on the border 
between Judah and Philistia (1 Sam. 
xxi. 10 : 1 Chron. xviii. 1) ; and from 
its strength and resources, forming tho 
key of both countries, it was the scene 
of long and bloody struggles, and was 
often captured and recaptured (2 
Chron. xi. 8, xxvi. 6 ; 2 Kings xii. 17 ; 
Amos vi. 2). We learn, too, that it 
was not far from Socoh and Adullam 
(2 Chron. xi. 8), and that it stood on 
the way leading from tho former to- 
ward Ekron ; for when the Philistines 
fled on the death of Goliath, Saul pur- 
sued them " by the way of Slioaraim^ 
even unto Gath mid unto Ekron.** llio 
Philistines probably fled down the 
very valley through which we have 
come from Tell Zakariya ; it was their 
natural route from the ridge on which 
they were encamped to the Sliephelah 
("valley") and to Ekron (1 Sam. 
xvii. 1, 52). These various notices 
combine in pointing to Tell es-Sufieh 
as the site of Gath. And there is still 
another passage of Scripture history 
also teiuling to the sumo (^inclusion. 
When the Ark was captured by tho 
Philistines it was taken to the temple 
of Dagon at Ashdod ; but the inhabit- 
ants, when smitten with tlio plague, 
sent it to Gath; ami tho Gittites, 
for a similar reason, forwardetl it to 
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Ekron (1 Sam. v.). These facts show 
that Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron were 
not far distant from each other; 
and probably that Gath was nearer 
Ashdod than any of the other royal 
cities. Now Ashdod is about 10 m. 
W. of Tell es-S&fieh, and Ekron the 
same distance N. by W. Tlio state- 
ments of most of the early geo- 
graphers as to the position of Gath 
are not only confused but contradic- 
tory, probably in some measure owing 
to the fact that there was more than 
one place of the same name. But 
there is one very clear notice given by 
Eusebius, and translated without com- 
ment or change — an unusual thing 
— by Jerome. It is as follows ; 
" Gath, from which the Anakim and 
Philistines were not exterminated, is 
now a village seen by such as go from 
Eleutheropolis to Diospolis, at about 
the fifth milestone" (Onom. s. v. 
Oeth), The road from Eleutheropolis, 
now Beit Jibrin, to Diospolis or Lydda, 
must have passed some distance to the 
E. of this tell, which would be dis- 
tinctly seen on the left at about the 
5th m., jnst as Eusebius says. 

The ravages of war to which Gath 
was so often exposed appear to have 
spoiled it, at a companitivoly early 
period, of its former glory, as it is not 
enumerated by the later prophets 
along with the other royal cities of 
Philistia (Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zech. ix. 6, 6). 
It is familiar to us, however, from 
childhood, as the home of Goliath (1 
Sam. xvii. 4), and the scone of one of 
the most romantic incidents in the life 
of David, which will be read here with 
new interest (1 Sam. xxi. 10-15). 
When David fled from Saul at Gibcah, 
he went first to the high-priest Abime- 
lech at Nob, and got from him a 
supply of food and the sword of 
Gk>liath. Continuing his flight, he 
rashly came to Gath, Goliath's own 
city, iu the hope, doubtless, that he 
would not be recognised; and that, as 
a fugitive from Saul's court, he would 
be welcomed. The Philistines knew 
him at once, and his fate appeared to 
be sealed. David, however, among 
other qualities, was an accomplished 
actor. Perfect coolness and fertility 



of resource, in circumBtanoes of the 
most imminent danger, were prominent 
characteristics of his mind. On hear- 
ing the accusation of the Philistines, 
"he feigned himself mad in their 
hands." He " scrabbled on the doors 
of the gate, and let his spittle fall 
down upon his beard," like a modem 
DertbUh. Madmen are privileged in 
the East now, just as they appear to 
have been then. David's acting saved 
his life ; and, embracing a favourable 
opportunity, he fled to the cave of 
Adullam. One sees how easy it was 
to escape when once without the walls 
of this border city. The wooded hills 
and secluded valleys adjoining it on 
the E. afford a ready asylum to the 
fugitive. A few years later David 
returned to this dty ; but he was then 
so formidable, either as friend or foe, 
that the Philistine princes thought it 
most politic to grant him an asylum 
among them; and accordingly they 
gave him the town of Ziklag, situated 
somewhere southward, on i£e borders 
of the desert (Josh. xv. 21, 31 ; Neh. 
xi. 28). His residence in their land 

gained him many friends, even among 
is hereditary foes, who were true to 
him when his own son rebelled ; and 
there are few more striking exam- 
ples of devoted attachment in history 
than that of lUcU (he Qittite (2 Sam. 
XV. 19-22). 



From Tell es-S&fleh we turn south- 
ward to Beit Jibrin. The road is 
somewhat rough and rugged — ^now 
crossing low stony ridges darkened 
with bush and bramble, and now 
winding through valleys and basins 
green with com. Here and there in 
the limestone rocks, are immense 
caves, generally resembling those 
above described at Deir Dubbftn. 50 
min. bring us to Dhikrin, a poor vil- 
lage, situated on the side of a shallow 
wady. Security has evidently been 
studied more thian beauty or conveni- 
ence in the site, for there are green 
vales and smooth slopes not far dis- 
tant. Fig and olive trees are here 
abundant; but the most interesting 
objects are the enormous caverns— one 
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soea thorn on every Bido ; and in riding 
along, tlio ground lias that dull hollow 
sound which indicutoH that all helow 
is excavated. N. of the village a 
number of these suhtorranean cham- 
bers have been oonvortctl into cisterns, 
which now afford an abundant supply 
of water to the inhabitants and their 
flocks. On a high bank on the S. side 
of the village is a round tower, rudely 
built of largo rough stones, with loop- 
holes : this is the citadel of Dhikrin, 
and, humble as it seems, it has stood 
more than one hard siege. In the 
summer of 1856 it was the scene of 
a contest whidi, for determined gal- 
lantry, would do honour to any land. 
While almost the whole male popula- 
tion were employed in gathering in 
their harvest on the distant plain, a 
party of some 50 Tidhah Araos, half 
on dromotlaries and half on horses, 
attacked the village. The shepherds 
had seen them in the distance, and 
had just time to hurry their flocks in 
among the narrow lanes and little 
courts of the houses. They, themselves, 
9 in number, rushed into their tower, 
unslungf their long guns, and prepared 
for defence, while the women and 
children took refuge in a large cavern 
adjoining. The approach to the vil- 
lage is difficult for horsemen ; but the 
Arabs advanced, sure of an easy prey. 
A shot from the tower struck their 
leader, and though the wound was 
but slight, he was obliged to retire. 
Others advanced to the same spot, but 
one of their horses was shot dead. 
They now went round to the £. side, 
where the ground is comparatively 
good, and approached in a dense body ; 
but a well-directed volley was poured 
in among them, and several norses 
and men were brought to the ground. 
Again and again they came on, but 
the shepherds received them with such 
a sharp fire that in the end they 
retreated as if determined to abandon 
the enterprise. The few shepherds 
raised a shout of triumph; and the 
women, rushing out of the cavern, 
loined them with their shrill cries; 
hut it was not long till every cry and 
shout was hnshed to silence. The 
Arabs wore observed deliberately to 



dismount from their horses and drome- 
daries, and picket thoni beyond tho 
range of musketry. Tho wounded 
were brought in and left with a few 
others as guards. The old matchlocks 
— for some 12 or 15 of the dromechiry 
men carried those weapons — wore 
fresh primed. After a brief consulta- 
tion they formed themselves into 2 
divisions — one took the road to tho 
village, and the other, and much tho 
larger, went round by the E., evidently 
with tho intention of attacking tho 
little tower. The shepherds saw all 
this, and made ready for defence. The 
women cheered them, and some 8 or 
10 of the strongest filled their aprons 
with stones and threw them into the 
rude citadel; then running down to 
a neighbouring house, they armeil 
themselves with clubs, sliovels, and 
whatever other wcajjon came to hand, 
and joined the men. Tlicro was now 
a moment of intense anxiety. Tho 
Arabs wcro seen to cmwl along under 
shelter of rocks, and banks, and 
bushes ; but at last, on a given signal, 
they rose and rusliod towards tho 
tower, firing their matchlocks as 
they advanced. Not a shot was 
heard in return till the whole body 
were within 20 yds. Then 5 of tho 
shepherds fired and 5 of the Arabs 
immediately fell ; the others stopped, 
and in a moment were saluted by a 
shower of stones from the women: 
they turned to fiy, but their leader, 
drawing his sword, urged them for- 
ward. On reaching the side of tho 
little fortress 3 more shots were poured 
in among them with deadly efiect. 
The leader, however, scaled the rudo 
wall, and was in the act of drawing a 
pistol to fire down on those within, 
when a woman felled him to tho cartli 
with a blow of a club. Another 
Arab, equally courageous, shared tho 
same fate, and the rest fiod in disorder. 
The other band had in the mean time 
penetrated the village, and wcro driv- 
ing off the flocks ; but a few shots dis- 
persed them too, not however until in 
revenge they had fired 2 of the houses. 
The TOld-hearted women now ran out 
of the cave and tower, and, heedless of 
random shots poured in u]x>n thorn 
M 2 
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from a distance, succeeded in extin- 
guishing the flames. 

Beit Jibrifif Elbuthebofolis, or 
Bethooahbis, is 1 hr. 10 min. from 
Dhikrin. The village is situated in a 
little nook in the side of a green 
valley, ^vliicli is shut in by low ridgoH, 
partially covered with dark copse. 
Tlio ancient ruins are of considerable 
extent : they consist of the remains of 
a strong fortress, standing within an 
Irrezular enclosure encompassed by a 
wall of large squared stones unce- 
mented. A greater part of this outer 
wall is ruinous; but the N. side is 
still several feet high. Along it on 
the inside is a range of vaults, with 
round arches, of the same age as the 
wall itself. They are now nearly 
covered by accumulations of rubbish, 
though some of them are occupied as 
stores and even dwellings. The length 
of this enclosure is about COO ft., and 
its breadth was perhaps the same. 
Within the area thus formed are the 
ruins of a castle of the same date, but 
subsequently repaired. An Arabic 
inscription over the gateway l)cars the 
date A.1I. 058 (a.d. 1551). The castle 
is near 200 ft. square. The whole 
interior is filled with arches and vaults 
— some of them now inaccossible from 
tlie masses of superincumbent ruins. 
Along the S. side are the walls and 
part of the groined roof of a chapel. 
Several marble shafts and heaps of 
hewn stones encumber the interior and 
the surrounding area. The houses of 
the village lie close to the castle on the 
W. and S., extending 200 or 300 yds. 
up the declivity formed by the junction 
of the ravine from the E. with the 
main valley which runs nearly from 
S. to N. A few of the houses are 
large and substantial, belonging to a 
family of sheikhs called Beit 'Az&zeh. 
This family ruled the district for cen- 
turies, but were greatly humbled by 
Ibrahim Pasha in consequence of their 
connexion with the rebellion of 1834. 
The weakness of the Turkish govern- 
ment is now giving them an opportu- 
nity of regaining their influence, and 
sad complaints were made to me of 
tlicir rapacity. 



Going up the ravine eastward for 
200 yds. or so, we find other massive 
foundations along the 8. bank ; and a 
beautifully built well, apparently of 
the Roman age, opposite them on the 
N. bank. It still contains water, 
though at a depth of 60 or 70 ft. 

Such are the remains of the old 
city itself; but we have other antiqui- 
ties before us far more interesting. 
The main valley, as has been stated, 
comes down from the S. between 
ridges of soft limestone. The bottom 
is covered with green fields, dotted 
with olives. A guide from the village 
will conduct us a few hundred yaids 
up this valley, and then point out on 
the western nemk the entrance to some 
most remarkable caves — unique in 
character, and unequalled in extent 
by any in Syria. They bear some 
resemblance to those at Deir Dubbftn, 
described above; but they are much 
larger, and of more careful workman- 
ship. "Besides domes," says Dr. 
Robinson, "there are here also long 
arched rooms, with the walls in general 
cut quite smooth. One of these was 
nearly 100 ft. in length ; having along 
its sides, about 10 ft. from the fioor, 
a line of ornamental work like a cor- 
nice. On one side lower down were 
two niches at some distance apart, 
which seemed once to have had images 
standing in them ; but the stone was 
too much decayed to determine with 
certainty. These apartments are all 
lighted by openings from above. The 
CTitrance to the whole range of caverns 
is by a broad arched passage of some 
elevation, and we were surprised at 
the taste and skill displayed in the 
workmanship." On the opposite side 
of the valley, a little higner up, we 
come to others still more extensive — 
occupying, in fact, almost the whole 
interior of the ridge. Here are long 
ranges of bell-shaped chambers — some 
of them 70 ft. in diameter and 60 high 
— connected by arched doorways, and 
winding subterranean passages. A 
few are entirely dark; but most of 
them are lighted by a circular aperture 
at the top. Side chambers, like gal- 
leries, may occasionally be seen, open- 
ing high up in the wall, and pierced 
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with arched reoesaes like those of an 
ancient tomb. In one cave is a small 
fountain with two short Gufic inscrip- 
tions beside it ; and in another I saw 
on the domed roof figures and rude 
characters apj^renUy resembling those 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions; but the 
light was too dim to copy them. At 
one place the roofs of a range of 
them have partially fallen in, breaking 
down hero and there the thin parti- 
tions. The appearance of the caves 
here is singularlv wild and grand- 
huge fragments of arched rock stretch- 
ing out far overhead from the sides, 
as if uphold by some unseen hand — 
jagged fissures and breaks through 
which the sunlight streams, veiled 
hero and there by the branch of a tree 
or long straggling brambles — vistas, 
long and glcx)mv, tlirough arched door 
and broken wall. 

Leaving theso, and inissing the nar- 
row openings of others, we go on to a 
picturesque ruin near the head of the 
valley, about 1 m. from Beit Jibrin. 
This is the Church of St. Anne. Only 
the eastern end now stands, including 
tlie niche of the great altar and that of 
a side chapel ; but the entire founda- 
tions can be traced. The style of 
architecture is chaste and massive. In 
the rocks around are immense caverns, 
similar to those already described; 
and in the bottom of the valley are 
the ruins of a small village. 

Just opposite the Church of St. 
Anne, on the W. side of the wady, is 
a white tell, in shape a truncated 
cone, regular in outline, as if formed 
— as is probable — by the hand of man. 
It is evidently an ancient site, and we 
accordingly proceed to examine it. 
The easiest way is round the head of 
the valley ; and here we find another 
remarkable set of caverns, now con- 
verted into cisterns, and filled with 
good water. Beyond these, at the 
foot of ilie tell, are rock-tombs, ono of 
which is 50 ft. long and 20 wide, with 
ranges of loouli on each side. The 
tell is composed of soft cretaceous 
limestone; its flat top is about 200 
yards in diameter. In several places 
round the sides are foundations of 
hewn stones, and other traces of old 



buildings, among which we observe 
the entrances to immense caverns which 
occupy the whole interior of the hill. 
The following account of those to 
which we enter on the W. side is given 
by Dr. Robinson : " Lighting several 
candles, we entered by a narrow and 
difficult passage from .a pit overgrown 
with briers, and found ourselves in a 
dark labyrinth of galleries and apart- 
ments, all cut from the solid rock, and 
occupying the bowels of the hill. Here 
were some dome-shaped chambers as 
before; others were extensive moms, 
with roofs supported by columns of the 
same rock left in excavating ; and nil 
were connected with each other by 
passages apparently without onler or 
plan. Several other apartments were 
still more singular. These were also 
iu the form of tall domes, 20 ft. or 
more iu iliuiiiutur, and from 20 to 
30 high ; they were cutorod by a door 
near the top, from which a staircase 
cut in the same rock wound down 
nroimd tho wall to the Iwttom. Wo 
descended into several of tho rooms ; 
but found nothing at the bottom and 
no appearance of any other door or 
passage. We could discover no trace 
of inscriptions ; nor anything, indeed, 
which might afford the slightest clue 
for imravelliug the mystery in which 
the history and object of these re- 
markable excavations are enveloped." 
There are several other clusters open- 
ing from the S. and E. sides, which I 
partially explored ; though, not having 
a thread, which is essential to one's 
safety amid such a labyrinth of pas- 
sages and doors, I was afraid to pene- 
trate to the end of any of them. 
These aro unquestionably the most 
remarkable excavations in Syria ; and 
almost rival the Catacombs of Rome. 
They are wholly different in style and 
form from tho rock-tombs of Jerusalem 
and the grottoes of Petra. It is to bo 
hoped that some patient antiquarv 
will undertake the task of a tliorough 
exploration: and, perhaps, bring to 
light some relic or inscription tending 
to clear up their origin and history. 

Tho history of Beit Jihrm^ when 
compared with that of other sites of 
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faif less note fttound it, may be re- 
garded as modem. Betogabra, " the 
House of Gabra or Gabrael," was the 
original name, and is first mentioned 
by Ptolemy in the beginning of the 
2nd centy. ; and again in the FeiUinger 
TaMeB somewhat hiter. Its new name, 
Eleuiheropolis, "Free City," first oc- 
curs upon coins in the time of Scp- 
timius Scverus (a.d. 202-3). That 
emperor, during his visit to Palestine, 
conferred important privileges on 
several cities ; and this was one of the 
number. Eusebius is the first writer 
who mentioTis Eleuthcropolis ; which 
was in his time the capital of a large 
province, and one of the most flourish- 
ing places in Palestine. It was the 
seat of a bishop, and was so well known 
that it was taken as a central point 
from which the positions of more than 
20 other towns were determined. Epi- 
phatUuB was bom in a village 3 m. 
from this city, in the beginning of the 
4th centy., and is hence often called 
an Eleutheropolitan. In the year 796, 
little more than 1} centy. after the 
conquest of Syria by the Muslems, 
Eleuthcropolis, hitherto so prosperous, 
was razed to the ground and left com- 
pletely desolate. The Greek language 
now cave place to the Arabic; and 
Eleuthcropolis lost its proud name 
and its prouder rank together. Like 
80 many other cities, the old name, 
which had probably never been lost by 
the peasantry, was revived among 
writers ; and we thus find Beigebrin, 
or some form like it, constantly in use 
after the 8th centy. In tlie 12th 
centy. the Crusaders found the place 
in ruins, and built a fortress on the 
old foundations to chock the incursions 
of the Muslcm garrison of Ascalon ; 
tlio remains of this fortress, and the 
chapel connected with it, are those 
above described. Its defence was in- 
trusted to the Knights Hospitallers. 
After the fatal battle of Hattin, and 
tho capture of Ascalon by Saladin in 
1187, Beit Jibrin fell into the hands 
of the Saracens. It was retaken by 
King Richard of England, and re- 
mained 50 years in the hands of the 
Franks. It was finally subdued by 
Bibars; and has since crumbled to 



ruin under the blight of Mohammedan 
rule. 

Two traditions have found a " local 
habitation " at Beit Jibrin. The first 
is that which places here the miracu- 
lous fountain which n>rang frcon the 
jauhbone- Samson wielded with such 
success against tho Philistines (Jud. 
XV. 14-20). Antoninus Martyr in tho 
7th centy. says the fountain of Samson 
was still pointed out at Eleuthero- 
polis ; and the tradition remained in 
the Greek Church, though the site of 
the city was forgotten. The other 
legend appears to oe of an earlier date. 
In a life of Ananias, an alleged saint 
and martvr of the 1st centy., it is 
affirmed that ho was first one of the 70 
disciples ; then bishop of Damascus 
where he restored Paul's sight (Acts 
ix. 17) ; then a noted worker of mira- 
cles at Eleuthcropolis; and finally a 
martyr in Damascus. 

Not far from Eleuthcropolis was 
situated the ancient Marethahf enume- 
rated by Joshua among the cities of 
the plain of Judah (Joeh. xv. 44), and 
subsequently fortified, with numerous 
others, by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 
8). Eusebius states that in his time 
its ruins were shown in the 2nd m. 
from Eleuthcropolis. This fact has 
led Dr. Robinson to identify it with 
the singular tell near the Church of 
St. Anne, 1} m. from the city. If this 
view be correct, then tho valley leading 
up to it from Beit Jibrhi must have 
1)Con tho scone of the great battlo 
between the Ismclites and Ethiopians. 
We read in 2 Chron. xiv., that Asa 
had an army of 580,000 men out of 
Judali and Benjamin; ''and thero 
came out ajpinst them Zerah tho 
Ethiopian, with an host of a thousand 
thousand, and three hundred cha- 
riots ; and came unto Mareshah. Then 
Asa went out against him, and they 
set the battle in array in the valley of 
Zephathah, at Mareshah." The vast 
army of Zerah was soon routed, and 
the victorious Israelites pursued them 
toGerar. 

The Caves, — ^It appears that during 
the Babylonish captivity the Edomitcs 
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oYorran and oooupied the whole south- 
cm region of Palestine, which is for 
this reason frequently called by Jose- 
phus Idumea. Judas Maocabaaus took 
from the Idumeans Hebron, Marissa 
(or Marethah)jS.nd Ashdod ; and John 
Hyrcanus, after again capturing Dora 
and Marissa, oompoUcd the Idumean 
inhabitants to conform to Jewish laws. 
Jerome calls the Idumeans HoriteSf 
and says they dwelt within the borders 
of Eleutheropolis. Now it is well 
known that the aborigines of Idumea 
proper were actually Horites, that is 
Troghdytea, *' dwellers in caves/' who 
though subdued by the Edomites, 
continued to live among them, and 
apparently united with them, so as to 
form one people. Jerome further in- 
forms us that Idumea, under which 
name he includes the whole country 
from the plain of Philistia to the 
mountains of Edom, toas full of hahita- 
iiom in caves — the people preferring 
them, both because of their security, 
and coolness durmg the heat of sum- 
mer. Dr. Robinson suggests that the 
caves round Beit Jibrtn, Deir Dubb&n, 
and other villages in this district, 
may have been the work of Idumean 
l^glodytes. This view attaches to 
these caverns additional interest, con- 
necting them with the excavations in 
Uie valley of Petra. 



Hebbon to Eleuthebopolis. 

Some travellers may wish to make 
their way into Philistia by Hebron, 
and I shall, therefore, trace the route 
from thence to Beit Jibrin — the dis- 
tance being 6 h. For the road from 
Jerusalem to Hebron, and a descrip- 
tion of the latter town, see lites. 7 
and C. 

There are two roads from Hebron to 
Beit Jibrtn — a northern passing near 
Terkiimieh, the ancient TricomiaB\ 
and a southern by Tefffikh and Idhna. 
We shall take the latter, as the former 
will come in on the way from Hebron 
to Y&fa (Rto. \%\ Leaving Hebron, 
we proceed nearly northward up the 
valley of Eshool, still celebrated for 
its vineyards (Num. xiii. 23, 24); 



and leave the venerable oak in a 
field to the rt. Ascending gently for 
10 or 15 min., wo roach the smimiit of 
a ridge, and one of the highest points 
in Palestine. Descending again gra- 
dually, the road to Terk&mich branches 
to the rt., and we advance due W. to 
Toifuh, 1 h. 45 min. from Hebron. It 
is an old village, with the ruins of a 
fortress among tlie houses. It stands 
on the crest of a ridge, encompassed 
by olives and vineyards. On the N. 
and S. are well cultivated valleys, 
converging toward the W. and meeting 
at the distance of about 2 m. The 
name and position show this to be the 
site of Belh-Tappuah (Josh. xv. 53). 
About 3 m. S. by W. we can see from 
this spot a tody crowning a peak ; ite 
name is Neby Nuh, and it stands close 
to the village of D&ra, probably the 
Adoraim of the Bible, one of the towns 
fortified by Behoboam (2 Ghron. xi. 
9). Josephus mentions it as one of the 
chief stations of the Idumeans during 
their occupation of southern Pales- 
tine; and as captured by Hyrcanus 
along with Mareshah. It was subse- 
quently rebuilt and fortified by Ga- 
binius, the Roman governor of Syria. 

From Teffidi we descend bv a steep 
zigzag path to the point where the 
two valleys meet (1 h. 15 m.). A 
road oomes down that on the left from 
Dftra, 1 h. distant, and another passes 
up that on ihe rt. to Taiyibeh a vil- 
lage 45 min. ofi'. The glen formed by 
the junction of the two is called Wady 
el-Feranj — a name probably borrowed 
from the crusaders. It is a narrow 
ravine, with bold rocky banks. Pas- 
sing down it for J h., we emerge from 
the central mountain range of Judiea 
beside the village of Idhna, which 
stands at their western base. Before 
us is the hill country already referred 
to, stretching away in dark swelling 
ridges, and picturesque vales, to the 
plain of Philistia. Here as elsewhere 
it is studded with villages and ruins. 
Wady el-Feranj bends northward ; 
and a smaller wady breaking down 
from the low ridge on the W. divides 
Idhna into 2 quarters and into 2 
factions headed by 2 families of 
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shcikhfly who orton lead on their fol- 
lowers to bloody skirmiflhcs. The old 
town of Jedjuif mentioned by Euse- 
bius, probably stofnl on the top of the 
liiU aoove the northern quarter ; and 
licre Dr. Robinson picked up a hand- 
ful of marble tesseraSf such as are found 
on almost every ancient site in Pales- 
tine. Jedna was 6 Bom. m. from 
Eleutheropolis on the road to Hebron. 

The road passes up the glen be- 
tween the 2 quarters of Idhna ; then 
across a ridge ; and then down rocky 
ground into a little glen, through 
which it winds westwara. In 45 m. 
a ruined yillago called Beit 'Al&m 
oocupies a low mound to the rt. ; and 
soon after passing it we observe traces 
of an ancient road, and marks of ter- 
races on the desolate hill-sides— telling 
u sad talc of former industry and 
populousness, and present desertion 
and neglect. In 45 niin. more wo 
enter the wady of Beit Jibrtn, pass 
the old church of St. Anne, and soon 
reach the ruins of Eleutheropolis. 



fVom Beit Jibrin to Gaza is a long 
sta^e, but as the road is good and the 

Elam level, we may easily ride it in 8 
. There are 2 routes as far as Buroir 
— the northern leading past Zeiteh 
(1 h. 20 min.), a small village on the 
edge of the plain, and Fdlujeh (1 h. 
80 min.), a large prosperous village in 
the centre of a plain of great fertility, 
to Bureir (2 h. 10 min.) ; the southern 
by es-SiUckariych. There is little 
difference in the length; but as the 
latter takes us past the sites of Eglon 
and Lachiihf wo shall follow it. 

From the valley of Beit Jibrin the 
road crosses a series of low hills and 
ridges, in a south-western direction, 
and in 1 h. 10 min. passes the small 
village of el-Kubeiben, situated on a 
stony tell to the left. For another 
hour the country continues rooky, and 
then we emerge on the great plain ; it 
is not so fertile, however, at this place 
as it is farther N. round the singular 



isolated hill of 'Arak el-Menshfyeh, 
which we see in the distance. In | h. 
more we oome to the deserted village 
es-Sukkartyeh, " the Sugary," — a name 
which seems to imply that the susar- 
cane was cultivated here; it has, 
doubtless, taken the place of some 
more ancient appellation, for there are, 
in and around the village, foundations 
of large hewn stones, fragments of 
marble columns, and a Corinthian 
capital. It occupies the site probably 
of scmio of those old cities of the plain 
mentioned in the book of Joshua 
(ch. zv.). 50 min. from Suklnrtyeh 
is 'AjUn, a shapeless mass of ruins 
covering a low hillock. The name 
and position identify it with Eolon, 
which Joshua captured, and afterwards 
gave to the tribe of Judah (Josh. x. 
36, xii. 12, XV. 39). 

Riding over the plain | h. more, 
wo reach Urn IAki$, Hero is a low 
hill covered with heaps of stones, with 
here and there the fragments of a 
marble shaft. At its south-eastern 
base is an old well, now ncarlv filled 
with rubbish— watering -troughs and 
pieces of columns lying in confusion 
round its mouth. The name eeXiB to 
mind another andent dty frequently 
mentioned in Scripture history. After 
the defeat of the Amorites at Gibeon 
Joshua (see p. 216) pursued them to 
Azekah and Makkedah ; from tho 
latter place he marched upon LQmah 
and took it ; and from Libnah he 
passed to LacJush, **and encamped 
against it and fought against it ; and 
the Lonl delivered Laciiish into tho 
liand of Israel. . . . And fromLaohidi 
Joshua patted on to Eghm, and all 
Israel with him. . . . and (hey took U 
the tame day" From Eglon ho con- 
tinued his triumphant march to He- 
bron (Josh. X. 29-36). This passage 
seems sufficient to show tlmt the 
present Um Lakis is, as the name 
would sugp^est, identical with the an- 
cient Lachish. If we admit the iden- 
tity of 'Aildn with Eglon. the other 
cannot well be denied ; ana in several 
other passages of Scripture Lachish 
and Eglon are mentioned in siKsh a 
way as shows that they were not far 
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apart. (See Josh. x. 33, 85, xv. 89, 
xii. 11, 12.) 

Lachish was fortified by Behoboam 
(2 Ghron. xi. 9), and was afterwards 
besieged by the Assyrians under Sen- 
nacherib. It was while the Assyrian 
army lay before Lachish, and the 
neighbouring city Libnah, that the 
remarkable events recorded in 2 Kings 
xviii. 13-37, and xix., occurred. Then 
llezokiuli sent to Hcuuachorib the 
humble message—*' I have offended ; 
return from mo; that which thou 
puttost on me will I bear." 300 talents 
of silver and 30 talents of gold were 
demanded. The royal treasures were 
emptied ; the doors and pillars of the 
Temple were stripped; all that could 
be gathered was sent to Sennacherib ; 
but he was not satisfied. Three of his 
generals were sent to Jerusalem to 
demand immediate, unconditional sur- 
render ; the speech of Rabshakeh, one 
of the three, is well known; but 
his blasphemy, joined to Hezekiah's 
prayers, saved Israel. Hezekiah 
praved, ''Lord, bow down thine ear, 
and hear the words of Sennacherib, 
which hath sent him to reproach the 
living God." His prayer was an- 
swered. That very night the " angel 
of the Lord smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians an hundred fourscore and 
fivei thousand." The plain near La- 
chish was the scene of that fearful act 
of judgment, so beautifully described 
in IJyron's noble odo : — 

** The Ateyiian camo down like the wolf on the 

fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 

gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars 

on the sea. 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 

UalUeo. 

" Like the leaves of the forest when summer 

Is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were 

seen; 
Like Uie leaves of the forest when autumn 

lialh blown. 
That host on the morrow lay withcr'd and 

strown. 

■* For the Angel of Death q>read his whigs on 
the blait, 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he 
IMUw'd; 



And the eyes of the sleepers waz'd deadly 

and chill. 
And their heaits but once heaved, and for 

ever were still 1 

** And there lay the steed with his nostril all 

wide. 
But through it there roU'd not the breath of 

his pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the 

turf. 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating 

surf. 

" And there lay the rider distorted and lutle. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on 

his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners 

alone. 
The hinces unllfted, the trumpet unblown. 

<• And the widows of Ashur are loud in their 

wall. 
And the idols are broke in the temple ot 

Baal; 
And the might of the QentUe, unsmote by 

the sword. 
Hath melted like snow at the gUnce of the 

Lord." 

From Um Lakis we continue our 
course nearly due W. across the plain 
to Bureir (45 min.), a large flourish- 
ing village. It has a good well and a 
large open tank; the water is raised 
by a wheel similar to those so common 
in Egypt. Several palm-trees and a 
few willows here relieve the bleakness 
of the scenery ; and these with the 
activity that prevails, and the signs of 
industry in the fields and gardens, 
give a look of prosperity to the place. 
Wady Simsim, which drains the dis* 
trict round Eleuthoropolis, winds across 
the plain a little to the S. of the vil- 
lage; it is a broad depression, with 
a narrow, dry torrent-bed running 
through its centre. Our road now 
takes a soutli-wosterly direction along 
the rt. bank of the wady till we get 
opposite the village of Simsim (35 
min.), where we cross the torrent-bed. 
This village stands amid a grove of 
trees, about | m. N. of the road. In 
I h. from Simsim Nijid is a few hun- 
dred yards on our 1. In another I h. 
Wady Simsim sweeps round to the rt., 
and, passing Dimreh and Deir Eth- 
neid, continues its course through 
white sandy downs to the sea near 
Ascalon. Our road, still going S.W., 
crosses the broad ridge on the S. bank 
K 3 
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of the Wady, and deseends gradually 
to Beit HanCkn (55 min. from Nijid). 
We now cross diagonally another wady 
or depression, which declines north- 
ward and joins the Simsim near Deir 
Ethneid. Luxuriant cornfields line 
its banks, extending southward as far 
as we can see. We soon leave it, how- 
ever, and enter the sand-hills and 
olive-groves of Gaza— the latter the 
largest in Palestine, and only sur- 
passed in Syria by those of Beyrout 
and Damascus. In 1 h. 10 min. from 
Beit Hanftn we pitch our tents beside 
the ancient city. 

Gaza, now Ohuzzehf is a town of 
some 15,000 Inhab., of whom from 
200 to 300 are Christians and the 
rest Moliammcdans. It is situated 
about 3 m. from the sea, with an in- 
tervening belt of naked hills of drift- 
ing sand. On the S.E. and N. are 
extensive gardens hedged by prickly 
|icar, and abounding with apricot, 
mulberry, and palm-trees. The rich 
soil gives splendid crops of melons, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables. On 
the N. and N.E., beyond the gardens, 
is the olive-grove. On the E. a line of 
bare hills divides this fertile tract 
from the great plain ; and the highest 
point is crowned with a wely called 
Mukam el-Munt&r. The traveller 
shoidd not fail to visit this wely, as it 
is only ^ h.'s walk from the town, and 
it commands a noble view. From the 
siunmit the eye takes in at a glance 
the straggling town stretching out its 
suburbs among orchards; the white 
sandy downs beyond, threatening to 
swallow up in their resistless progress 
all vegetation and all life; and the 
Mediterranean away on the horizon. 
On the S. is seen the road to ICgypt— 
trodden by the Pharaohs thousands of 
years ago — running on, a white mean- 
dering Tine, till it disappears in Wady 
Bheri^h. This wady we can trace by 
the mounds on its banks, and the dark 
depressions of its bed, far across the 
desert toward Beenheiba from which it 
comes ; and we remember that in the 
pasture-lands along its side the patri- 
archs Abraham and Isaac fed their 
flocks, as the Bedawin do still, while 



they pitched their tenti at Gcrar 
(Gen. XX. 1-16: xxvi. 1, 17). It 
appears that the aito of tbis ancient 
city has Immo fomid ; but unfor- 
tunately itH diacovGt&r haa given a 
very meagre accovmt of it» It lice in 
a shallow wadj, 3 h. S.S.E. of Gaza, 
and is called Kkithet ^-Qerar, "the 
ruins of Gerar/' At the epot ar^ 
"traces of an ancient city." Thta Ib 
all the information given by the Rev. 
J. BowhuiclH, whf>, BO rar as I know, is 
the only porstm who haa yet visited it. 
On the E. and N.E. of ol-Munt4r 
spreads out the broad plain, patched 
with green and red in tne foreground, 
but dissolring into & untform gtoy in 
the distaucCf jind bockcjd on th'o hori- 
zon by tho blue mountaiti» of Judtea. 
There can Hcnrccily he a doubt that 
this is the hill to the tap of which 
Samson carried tiie gates of Gaza. 
(Jud. xvi. 1-3.) 

The town itself looks like a group 
of large villages. The nucleus stands 
on a broad-topped hill, on which 
stand the Serai, the Great Mosque, 
the government offices, and the houses 
of the chief citizens — all stone build- 
ings, once substantial and in repair, 
though no one can tell how long 
ago. On the S.E. is a suburb, more 
densely populated than the hUl; on 
the S.W. is a smaller one ; and on the 
N. is another still smaller. All these 
are of mud architecture, difiering in 
nothing from the villages of the sur- 
rounding plain, except that here and 
there there is a mosque and minaret. 
The hill seems to be composed in a 
great measure of rubbish, the ddbris 
of ancient structures ; even now much 
of it is covered with heaps, amid 
which we meet with broken arches, 
pieces of walls, and heavy masses ef 
masonry. The whole eastern side of 
the hill, in fact, is thus oneumbored, 
with tho exception of 2 or 3 littlo 
patches now converted into gardens. 
The great mosque stands nearly in the 
centre of this hill, and is distinguished 
by its tall octagon minaret and peeked 
roof. It is the only building in Gaza 
either historically or architecturally 
interesting. It was originally a Ohris- 
tian church, founded, says tradition, 
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by the EmprcBS Helena, an() dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist, l^e interior 
is divided into nave and aisles by 
ranges of Corinthian columns; and 
there is a clerestory also supported by 
columns. The loiiglh of the buihling 
is 110 ft ; and the recess for the altar 
is 20 more. Like some other ancient 
churches in this country it faces the 
K. On the W. side an additional low 
aisle has been added in an inferior 
stylo of architecture. 

Gaza has no gates, no fortifica- 
tions, no defences of any kind; and 
yet from its position, one would 
think it had more need of them than 
anv other town in Syria. It is not 
only a frontier town, but being situated 
on the borders of the desert, it is open 
at any moment to a Bedawy raid. 
Yet it never suifers ; and the secret of 
its safety is this — the inhabitants 
are themselves half freebooters half 
receivers, whom the Bedawin deem it 
more politic to conciliate than to 
plunder. That the city had once gates 
we know, and tradition still points out 
the position of one of them, said to be 
Uiat whoso doors, posts, and bars 
Hamson carried oil'. It is on the K. 
side, below an old burying-ground. 
Not far from it is a Mukdm in honour 
of Samson, which the Muslems say is 
also his tomb. Toward the S. ia 
another spot called B&b ed-Daron, 
doubtless from the ancient fortress of 
that name on the road to Egypt. 

Some suppose that the ancient city 
of Gaza stood considerably nearer the 
shore than the present site ; and 
Strabo says it was only 7 stadia from 
the sea. Jerome, too, tells us that 
scarcely a vestige of eld Guza re- 
mained, in his time, and that the town 
then existing was built in a different 
place. But the historical evidence 
scarcelv goes the length of proof. 
Cities have changed their places. Tyre 
for instance ; and the advance of the 
shifting sands may have driven Gaza 
eastward. The following remarks of 
Dr. Keith upon this subject are worthy 
of attention. '* In less than a mile 
from the present town, on a direct line 
towards tne sea, the sand commences 
and all vegetation ceases. For more 



than a mile and a half in the same 
direction the whole space is covered 
with sand, and in every hollow innu- 
merable diminutive pieces of pottery 
and marble arc spread over the sur- 
ftu^c. About twelve years ago attcin]>tu 
were made in various places to culti- 
vate the sand, and hewn stones were 
everywhere found, where the ground 
was dug for planting trees, near to 
the old port, and between it and the 
modern tovm. Passing along the 
shore to the south, we came to the 
remains of an old wall which reached 
to the sea. Ten large massy frag- 
ments of wall were embedded in the 
sand, or resting on it. At the farther 
distance of about two miles arc frag- 
meoits of another wall. Four intor- 
mediato fountains still exist, nearlv 
entire, in a line along the coast, which 
doubtless pertained to the ancient 
port of Gaza. For a short distance 
inland the debris is less frequent, as 
if marking the space between it and 
the ancient city ; out it again becomes 
plentiful in every hollow. About half 
a mile from the sea wo saw three 
pedestals of beautiful marble. And 
many stones had been taken to Gaza 
from a spot near the sea, where an 
attempt Ikad been made to form a 
garden; but where the trees were 
again partly buried in tJie sand. Holes 
are still to be seen from which hewn 
stones have been taken ; and the 
former secretary of Ibrahim Pacha at 
Gaza stated that all the way between 
the present town and the sea hewn 
stones of various sizes had been taken 
out of the sand, and carried to Gaza 
for building." 

Gaza is one of the oldest cities in 
the world. It ranks along with Da- 
mascus, Sidon, and Hebron. Even 
before Abraham left his father-lund 
Gaza stood on the southern border of 
Canaan (Gen. x. 19). The abori- 
ginal inhabitants — Avim or Hivitos of 
the family of Canaan (Deut. ii. 23 ; 
comp. Josh. xiii. 3, and Gen. x. 17) — 
were dispossessed by the Caphtorim, 
an Egyptian tribe allied to the Phi- 
listines (Gen. X. 13, 14; with Deut. 
ii. 23). It subsequently became one 
of the 5 royal cities of Philistia, and 
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tho liomo of a family of giants, de- 
scendants of Anak, whose formidable 
stature and warlike character alarmed 
tho llobrow spies and spread dis- 
may through the host of Israel. 
Joshua extended his conquests to 
Gaza, but did not subdue this re- 
markable people. "There was none 
of the Anakims left in the land of the 
children of Israel : only in Gaza, in 
Gath, and in Ashdod there remained " 
(Josh. xi. 21, 22). Tho city was after- 
wards taken by the tribe of Judah 
(Jud. i. 18) ; but the warlike Philis- 
tines soon recovered possession, and 
in their turn subdued and enslaved 
the Israelites. After 40 years of op- 
pression (Jud. xiii. 1) Hamson ap- 
peared as the champion and avenger 
of his people ; and the tragic close of 
his life has given Gaza an imperish- 
able fame. We have all read it many 
a time in childhood, and wo will now 
read it on the spot with a fresh in- 
terest, as given in Jud. xvi. 21-31. 

Tho next important event in tho 
history of Gaza is its siege and cap- 
ture by Alexander the Great. It was 
thou garriHoncHl by a force of Anib 
mercenaries under the command of 
tin cmiucli called Batis. The Greek 
cniginccrs confessed themselves unable 
to invent engines sufiicicntly powerful 
tr> batter its massive walls. Mounds 
of earth wore raised on tho 6. side of 
the town, and battering rams placed 
on these were directed against the 
upper part of the ramparts. But the 
garrison made a vigorous sortie, burned 
the engines, routecl the besiegers, and 
were only checked by Alexander in 
person at tho head of his choicest 
troops. In this action the king rc- 
ceiv(;d a severe wound in the shoulder, 
which well-nigh tenninated his ca- 
reer. During his slow recovery the 
engines that had been used at the 
siege of Tyre were sent for. A mound 
of greater breadth and height was 
heaped up ; and after nearly 4 months' 
toil a practicable breach wos made. 
The besiegers rushed in ; Uiriro were 
they driven back with fearful slaughter; 
but at last numbers prevailed and the 
city was won. The brave defenders, 
however, knew not how to surrender— 



they fought till not a man remained 
(Arrian,a. 26). 

The position of Gaza on the military 
road between Bvria and Egypt often 
exposed it to the calamities of war. 
To the Egyptians it was the key of 
Palestine — to the Syrians it was the 
kev of Egypt. It was twice laid in 
rums during the 1st centy. before our 
era ; but it soon rose from its ashes. 
A Christian church was early esta- 
blished in it; yet a majority of its 
inliabitants long retained their idola- 
try, for in the 5th centy. there were 
stdl 8 temples dedicated to the wor- 
ship of heathen deities. By the influ- 
ence of Eudoxia, wife of the emperor 
Arcadius, a Christian bishop received 
a commission to destroy them all, and 
was, besides, furnished with means 
to erect a magnificent church, which 
was dedicated in the year a.d. 406. 
This is probably the building now 
used as tue great mosque. 

In tlie year 634 Gaza was captured 
by the Muslems ; and it has booomo 
celebrated in Arab history as the 
birthplace of esh-Sh&fa'y, the founder 
of one of the most distinguished Mo- 
hammedan sects. The crusaders found 
tho city ruined and deserted; and in 
11. ')2 they erected a fortress on tho 
hill, tlio defence of which was in-, 
trusted to the Knights Templars. To- 
wards the close of the 12tn centy. it 
again fell into the hands of the Arabs, 
and its history since that time presents 
nothing of interest. 

The modem town has a brisk trade, 
being on the caravan route to Egypt, 
and ihe rendezvous of the whole Arab 
tribes of the desert of et-Tih. Tho 
bazaars are well supplied with tho 
nc<'x>ssaries and even the luxuries of 
Arab life. 

Ancient Gaza liad a port called 
Majumaj some few traces of which 
may still be seen along the shore. Its 
inhabitants were in the early ages of 
Christianity bigoted idolaters; but 
they were converted to the true faith 
in the reign of the first Constantino, 
who for this reason bestowed upon the 
place special privileges, constituted it 
an independent city, and called it 
] Conttantia. His chief object in free- 
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ingit from the joriBdicUon of G«a VM 
toroioMnii fiom tho control of li»ik:3ii 
mien. In the time of Julian toe 
Apoetftte the poc^lo of Gen tmrnKAHA 
thotr autharity, luul appuUod to Oie 
Kmiierar, who «looidoil in their tun/it. 
The ohl harbour lion completely die > 
noavocl, boinf( oovurud up by the dn.i- 
IngiAudii. 11ioooiui4ie4>pim,tho««*:« 
ehallow, and the aiiohnmKO bad; m d 
no amall boat can approaoh the ah: re 
ozoopt in the calmeet weather. 



ROUTE 15. 



QkZk TO 1L-ABI8H AHD GAISO. 



Oaaa to Khan YOnus 
fUxitv^, Kaphia 
Kl-'Arlsh, Bhinocolttra 
Mluatt Caibo (about) 

Total 



6 



81 



This route %as fimnerly nmeh fto* 
^vented by tnvoUcn ne the alMwtrvi 
ami eaaieet way from Syria to Oal*o, 
and VIM versa. Now, howoYor, it ii 
a^moet abandoned. When one can go 
fren Ya(a to Alexandria by atfam 
in from 30 to 40 houm, and f .vm 
thenee to Oairo in 6, it woolu be 
folly to undertake a fatiguing and 



imictoroiting journey of aomo tiO m. 
aaoif the daaJDrt on camele oi don* 
keye. Some may still feel indined 
to follow the Syrian coast as Jtf as 
the nW of ISyffpt; and even to go 
on to the ancient Pelusium, the mo- 
posed month of the now canal: Fur 
sueh I insert an itinerary as fiur as 
KI-'Arish, referring them to tlie Hand- 
huokfor Kgiffi us their gniile thmiro ti> 



Osiio, or wheiefier else they may wish 
to go. 

On leaving Gaia Urn mad nms 
8.W., pamllid ti> ilie cnasi, nuX iu 
about H lir. emsiiutt Wiuly 8lti*ri'ah. 
Aiiotlicr 1} lir. brings ns U» Jhir e/- 
JkUth^ ** tlio OfNivviit (»f ilw datiw/' a 
small village Mttuatcnl iiMir tho rfhiire, 
ami HiirnMUiiieil by wcH-watunxl ;sur» 
deaae. This is prolNibly tliu site of Uio 
fortress DMn, which was built bv tho 
cmsailers on tlie ruins of a Greek 
convent of the snmu uauao. Tlio iiiuiiu 
mobably comes from the Uebrow 
Uardm^ " the soutli," which B^ise'iius 
and Jerome apply es a proper ncuuo 
to tlm S.W. Hwttion of I'lUcsUno. 3 
lus. fortiiur is Klwu YAuus, bcaiiti- 
fUIy placed amid groves of trvKis 
and gonlcns. It has a large kluu 
solidly built, but out of rciwir. It 
is supposwl to occupy the site of i'lo 
dty of Jmfftm, mentioned by Hma* 
dotas as oil tlie crauit not far from tlio 
borders of Egypt (iii. 5). An hr. 
beyond Khan Y&niui are tlie ruins if 
JZajA/a, iM»w Bcifiili, umid samlliil s 
cloee to tlus sea. Ihipliia figured iu 
tiie wars between tliu Ptolemies and 
the SeleucidiB, and is mentioned by 
Josephus as the first station in Syria 
at which Titus rested on his way ro 
besiege Jerusalem. Tlie ifinencry of 
AntomiHB pUiccs it 22 Ifioui. nu S. of 
Uasa. 

From these ruins the caravan mad 
continues along a drcnry undubiting 
phiin, sepamtoil from tlio sea by bare 
sandhills, and extending eastward fur 
away into tlie groat tU!si*rt u( Till. 
After 9 Itrs*. wciiry niiuvli wo i-ross 
Wady orArltfli, tlm aiiciunt Tomtu 
ASqffH, and tread the soU of >:gypt. 
Oeforo us is the village and fort of 
d'Arfsh, known of old as Jttitieeo/sm. 
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OAIA 10 A10AU»r« AORWIN 
LTSOA, AMD SWWMklJm, 

Q«»ioAiOAUMi 8 40 

VM^UigM^fmi .. .. 45 

WM^AMod 1 50 

Ythaa^JiOmtk 2 40 

'AkIr.Arwi 1 80 

Bamleh 1 25 

LiKliL L^dda 40 

BeiiaJroi.Fok%QilMr2MUMii4 80 

JuraiBioB 4 30 

lMa(liMl).. .. 21 20 

Thifisftfoiiteorgxwtiiitenft li 
oMriei at tha whole length of Phi- 
lif tiiv, and thioagh its thxoo ranuuntng 
rovai oitiot — Atcakm, Aifadod, mmI 
Ekron — besidee a number of its prin- 
oipftl Tillage!. The road i« good, the 
plain loTol, and we can get ofer 
the gxoand, now and again, at a 
zoond canter. There is life and plea- 
sufo in thns riding, independent of the 
tizdtenient of stnmgo scenes and time* 
wommtns. Lfdda can be reached in 
2 days; and dien a **]oiig pnll" on 
the third will bring us to Jerusalem. 
Mojdel fonns the boit camping-groond 
tho first night; the iNiggoge animals 
can bo sent direct to it, while wo gal- 
lop round thtlio ruins of Ascakm. The 
plain of PliiliMtia is inflated by Amb 
trilics ; bnt Uicy aru not nftnii trrmUo- 
mimo to {Xw> Uavolier. IImi bi*st giiiili* 
is ono of the munutod '^Irreguiars," 
whom the Gofomor of Gaia will 
appoint, on applleation being made bf 
the dragoman: he is known to the 
Bedawtn and riUageit, and, in addi- 
Uon to potiiting out tlio road, often 
safos one from aanoyaooo and inso* 



A htHAMkU a dollar a day 
is nnally given. ... Be it noted, 
that the abore itinertrr is for unen- 
cnmbcTcd caTailflfi^ and not !br bag- 
gflgG-miiles. 

Id going from Ga» to Asealon we 
fido slong tho afSBoe of diTO-treos 
to Uio tq» of the ssndr ridge that 
sepsates the gudens of the town 
firomthe plain; and then turn to the 
L oil of the load brwhieh we came 
ftom Beit JlbHn (Ate. 14). The 
ssndy downs are now on our 1., soan- 
tilT eofered with olifo-trees and strsg« 
glmg tufts of long thfai grsss. On 
ttw rt is a shidlow wad/ filed with 
eotB4lelds. In an hr. ftom Gasa, 
Beit Hanlm is } bl on our rt Tho 
path now sweras along the sido of a 
drj torrent-bod, deeply fuirowed in 
the sandy soil, to whore it fiUls into 
WsdySimsim. Ttewadyishoredecp. 
and narrow, with a dry giafully bot- 
tom: and is spaanod by a good 
Sooaaft 



bridge. Soon after crossing it 
we roarh Uotr Ethnekl (40 min. from 
Boit Hanto), situatod in tho midst of 
a low rieh section of the pkin, and 
embowered in fig-oieiiards and hedges 
of caetns. From honee we ascend, 
after crossing anotlier torront-boil, 
to a 1cm fruitful district, with low 
naked ridges to the rt. and L Lear- 
ing the dreary-looking rilkge of Beit 
Jeif a I OL to the rt, we ride on to 
Bmbmrek, This is a largo Tillage, 
with a fine mosque, trim gardens, Mid 
weU-stocked orchards. But it is la- 
mentable to see how Ihst the drifting 
sand Is approachhir it, and how gar- 
dons, oichards, and olife-^?es aro 
being swaUowed upbj this irresistiblo 
f Icstmyer. Ilore and tfaofo sre trees 
in full foliage some standfaig in holos 
like huge oups, wrought in the sand 
by the wind that sweeps beneath their 
bra nch fs others with tho trunk and 
lower bmncfaes buriod, and tho top 
diisicil witli sand, likn tmos at homo 
after a snowstorm— othen anin with 
littk) pyramids over thesi, and nothing 
to show that these are the tombs of 
li?lng troes ezoept one or two green 
twtgi that projeet ftom the tumulus. 
It was alEboting, as I passed through 
this ptaoo in l^iS, to soo an okl man 
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shoyelling back the fresh-blown sand 
from a cucumber-bed, and erecting a 
temporary barrier of bushes, so as to 
let him get this last crop from the 
doomed soil. On the W. of the village 
nothing is visible but the naked, white 
sand-heaps, reminding one of snow- 
wreaths on an Alpine plateau. On 
the E. all is verdure, green cactus- 
hedges, green fig-orchards, green 
olive-groves, and green fields beyond 
them. Among the lanes of the village, 
and especially beside the mosque, are 
some shafts of grey and white marble, 
probably rifled from the palaces of 
Ascalon. Indeed, in every village of 
the plain one meets with these marble 
columns— now forming the kerb-stones 
of wells, now the thresholds of diminu- 
tive mosques, and often lying in the 
stroota and lanes without use ' or 
object. 

At Burb&rah wo leave the main 
road, which runs on along the fertile 
plain in a north-western direction, 
keeping considerably E. of Mejdel, 
and touching our route again at Esd(id. 
Near this road, about 1 m. from Bur- 
b&rah, is a small village called Jiyeh ; 
and I' hr. beyond it, more to the cast- 
ward, is BeitSma. Our path tiurns to 
the N.W. along the border of the 
sandhills, with an olive-grove on thu 
rt., which once stretched fur to the 1. 
also, as we can see by the half-buried 
trees near us, and the tombs of others 
beyond them. In 25 min. we come to 
Nalieh, a poor hamlet built on a rising 
ground on the E. side of a low plain 
which appears to be sometimes flooded 
in winter. A ride of 10 min. across 
the plain, and 20 min. more over the 
ridge of sand, brings us to the gate of 
Asoilon. 

Ascalon, now 'Askulan. — The ruins 
of this ancient city (K;ciipy a splciulid 
silo fudiig the MediUirniiKMiii. Along 
Ihe sliore runs a line uf cliilB nearly 1 ni. 
in length, and varying from 50 to 80 ft. 
in height. The ends of the clifl's are con- 
ni-cted by a ridge <if rcxjk which sweeps 
round inland iu tli43 form of a semi- 
circle. Within the ujiace thus enclosed 
stood Ascalon, and along the top of 



the ridge ran its walls. The ground 
sinks gradually for some 200 or 300 
yds. towards the centre, and then 
rises again as gradually into a broad 
mound, culminating at tlie sea. The 
walls are strangely shattered, and one 
wonders what mighty agency has been 
employed in their destruction. Hugo 
masses of solid masonry, 10, 15, 20 ft. 
in diameter, are thrown from their 

C3S and lie on the sides and at the 
of the rocky bank. The cement 
that binds the stones together seems 
as firm as the stones themselves; 
and the old battlements, instead of 
having crumbled to pieces as most 
buildings do, rest in immense dis- 
jointed fragments, which, had wo 
power enough to move them, we might 
almost arrange in their places again. 
On the eastern side of the semicircle, 
at its aiH)X, was the principal gate; 
and hero is still tho most convenient 
entrance. The path winds up through 
heaps of stones and rubbish, among 
which are great numbers of marble 
and granite columns; on the 1. ai'o 
the shattered walls of a large tower, 
still of considerable height, and ailbrd- 
ing from the top the best general 
view of the ruins. Clambering up 
the broken battlements, we have As- 
calon spread out before us — no! not 
As(»ilon, only tho place where it once 
stood. The northern and larger sec- 
tion of the site is now covered with 
gardens, divided by rough stone 
fences, and filled with vines, pome- 
g:ranates, figs, and apricots, in addi- 
tion to luxuriant beds of onions and 
melons. Scarcely a fragment of a 
ruin can be seen from this spot except 
the broken wall. As I sat here one 
morning I counted 5 yokes of oxen 
ploughing, 2 drawing water for irriga- 
tion, and 28 men and women engaged 
in agricultural work I Such is one 
Hocition of Ascalon. Tlie remaining 
]Mtrlion is even nioru t^>rribly dcHoluiit. 
The white sand has drifted over its 
southern wall, almost covering its 
highest fragments, and now lies in 
deep wreaths up(jn the gnjuntl within. 
The scene prestsnts such an asix.'cl 
of utter desolation that it is painful 
to look upon it— old foundations of 
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houses, paldces perhaps ; and the little 
vines tiiat men, still living, had 
planted over tliem, being alike swal- 
lowcil up by sand. And the sand is 
ffist advunciiig ; no tiiat prolHibly ore 
half a century hivM passoil, the verv 
site of AHoalon will have dlRapp(»ire<l. 
J low tnio are the words of Zephaiiiah, 
H|M>kuu 25 ccntiiriuH ago, ** Asiikklon 

8IIALL HB A DK80LATION ** (il. 4) ; and 

the words of Zcchariah too, ** Ashkelon 
shaU not he infiabited" (ix. 5) I 

A walk through the gardens and 
orcliards that cover the site still 
shows us something of the former 
magnificence of the city. Proceeding 
from the gate towards the top of the 
central mound, now crowned with a 
ruinous wely, we observe traces of a 
street once lined with cohunns. At 
about 200 yds. we have on the 1. a low 
area partially excavated, round which 
are from 20 to 30 large granite shafts, 
and several smaller ones of marble; 
some of them nearly covered with soil 
and stones. Not a solitary column 
stands upright, and not a building 
can be traced even in outline, though 
a few stones of a wall are here and 
there seen in their places. Deep wells 
are fniquontly met with, with korli- 
HtonoH of ntarblo or granite ; (vilumiiH, 
mostly of granil.0, exist in vast nuni- 
Ixirs — sc>orcs of them may be seen pro- 
j(x;titig fr(»ni the ruinous wall along 
the cliff over the sea, and some lie half 
buried in the sands below. Hewn 
stones are not so plentiful as one 
would expect. But this is explained by 
the fact that Ascalon formed the chief 
quarry from which the materials were 
taken to build the ramparts and adorn 
the mosques of Acre. The houses 
and walls of Yafa have also made 
large draughts on this place. And 
poor Lady Hester Stanhope, strangely 
enough, contributed to the work of 
ruin. Having heard or dreamt of some 
vast treasure buried beneath the old 
city-, she got a firman from the Sultan, 
assembled a band of workmen, and 
made extensive excavations; but the 
only treasure discovered was a portion 
of a theatre. Thus a variety of agen- 
cies have combined to render Ascalon 



" a desolation." There is a little vil- 
lage beside it ; but not a human habi* 
tation within its walls. 



The hislory of Ascalon is scarcely 
less interesting than that of Gaza. It 
was one of the royal cities of tlio Phi«> 
listines when the Israelites entered 
Palestine. Being allotted to Judah, 
it was captured by that tribe, but only 
held a few years (Josh. xiii. 8; Jud. 
i. 18, iii. 3); ai>d it ectms t/^ have 
remained during tho ^UoJe jKirioil of 
the Jewish monaroiiy iu tho Iminda of 
its original po8S('B34:ira (1 Ham. vi, 1? ; 
2 Sam. i. 20). Mimy pruphecic3a were 
uttered against it, itll pronuiuicmg the 
same doom — utter d4nslriiclmTi (Jcr. 
xlvii. 5, 7 ; AmctB, i. 8 ; Zeph. ii. 4 ; 
Zech. ix. /)). Afti^r the conqncats of 
Alexander the Great it shared tho 
fate of Phoenicia anti Judum^ and boiiig 
a strong maritime city, ncitr the bor- 
ders of rival kiijf;dmiin» it wan tho 
scene of many a blcxxly Imttlo— some- 
times falling into tlio Imtida of the 
Ptolemies, and sometimes passing over 
to the SeleucidaB. From an early 
period Ascalon was the seat of tho 
worship of DercetOy or Syrian Venus. 
She was rcprcsentiMl under the form of 
a HhIi with a wonuurs haul; and was, 
doubtless, a feniaio count(T|)art of 
Vagon (Jud. xvi. 23 ; 1 Sam. v. 2^, 
Di(Mlorus Siculns gives a romantic 
account of the origin and peculiar 
form of this goddess. Ascalon was 
famous for its outona, of which Plmy 
and other ancient authors speak in 
high terms; and our English word 
scalliont or ikaUot, is only a corruption 
of the Latin Ascedonia. It is singular 
too tliat onions are still largely grown 
on the site of Ascalon, and are widely 
celebrated for their superior flavour. 

Herod tho Great adorned the city 
with baths, porticoes, and fountains 
and after his death his sister Salome 
resided there in a palace her brother 
had built. Ascalon sufier^ greatly 
during the wars between the Jews and 
Bomans ; for its inhabitants were 
noted for their hatred of the Jewish 
nation — a feeling they probably in- 
herited from their Philistine forei- 
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fathers. On one occasion 2500 Jews 
were massacred in the city in cold 
blood. From tlie 4th to the 7th oenty. 
Ascalon was the seat of a bishopric ; 
and during the wars of the Crusades 
it was among the most important cities 
in the country, and was often lost and 
won by Christian and Muslem. When 
Jerusalem was taken by Godfrey in 
1099, the Fatunite Khalif of Egypt 
assembled his forces and marched 
into Byria to annihilate the infidels. 
He encamped in the plain before the 
walls of this city ; and was soon joined 
by multitudes from Damascus and 
other parts of Syria, who forgot petty 
rivalries in their hatred of the common 
foe. The little Christian army heard 
the news in Jerusalem ; and on bended 
knees before the Holy Sepulchre they 
uttered the noble prayer — " Spare thy 
people, O Lord, and give not thine 
neritage to reproach, that the heathen 
should rule over them: Wherefore 
should they say among the people, 
Where is their God?" Then seizing 
their arms, they marched down the 
mountain glens, and defiled into the 
plain. 1000 horse and 1)000 foot con- 
stituted the whole force of Godfrey. 
Chance threw in their way the im- 
mense flocks and herds of their ene- 
mies, who, it seems, had come up in 
Bedawy style; capturing these, they 
continued their march. When the 
Muslem army saw them in the distance, 
followed by droves of oxen and camels, 
they thought the whole were soldiers. 
Panic-struck they fled without striking 
a blow, leaving camp, baggage, and 
arms as spoils to the Christians 1 

For 50 years after the rest of Pa- 
lestine had yielded to the arms of 
the Crusaders the walls of Ascalon 
bade defiance to every assault. At 
last, under Baldwin lU., in the year 
1152, the Christians encamped lioforo 
it, dotorminod on victory at whatever 
price. William of Tyre gives a graphic 
. description of the city, and a minute 
account of the siege. The king, the 
patriarch, the archbishops of Tvre, 
OBBsarea, and Nazareth, ranged their 
followers along the walls, while a fleet 
attacked it from the sea. 2 months 
hod already been spent in hard but 



fruitless labour, when the approach of 
Easter brought numerous pilgrims to 
Palestine from every country of Europe. 
The conquest of this city, however, was 
deemed of still greater importance 
than the observance of the feast. A 
royal decree prohibited the departure 
of any Christian from the country 
until Ascalon had fallen. All who 
could bear arms were gathered to the 
spot. Every seaworthy ship was as- 
signed its station opposite the port. 
Towers were erected from which Eng- 
lish archers galled the garrison ; and 
engines constructed which threw pon- 
derous stones into the heart of the city. 
The most heroic efforts were made to 
carry the place by storm. But all in 
vain. For 2 months the besieged 
shouted back defiance from the walls. 
Accident at lost opened a way to vic- 
tory. The Muslems, having resolved 
to destroy a tower of the enemy from 
which the deadliest projectiles were 
thrown into the city, filled the whole 
interval between it and the wall with 
wood, mixed with pitch, oil, and other 
combustible matter ; and then fired it. 
When the flames wore at their height 
the wind rose and drove them during 
the whole night against the wall. Just 
before dawn a section of the ramparts 
thus heated fell with a tremendous 
crash. A practicable breach was thus 
made, and the Templars claimed the 
honour of first mounting it. Clad in 
their armour, and covered with their 
shields, they rushed over the smokuig 
ruins ; but they were met by courago 
no less fierce than theii' own, and not 
a man of that gallant band escaped. 
The city was still in a condition to 
make its own terms ; and its defenders 
left it with all the honours of war. 

The achievements of Richard CoBur 
de Lum form another interesting 
episo<le in the history of Astndon. 
Saladin's accession to the throne of 
Damascus revived the waning glory of 
the Crescent ; and Ascalon like other 
cities of Syria soon yielded to his arms. 
In the year 1191 Richard landed in 
Palestine. After the capture of Av.ro 
he led his followers to the rc(H)very 
of tlie sea-coast. A march of 100 m. 
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from Acre to Ascalon was a great and 
perpetual battle of 11 days. It was 
only by demolishing the fortifications 
of this city that Saladin prevented the 
English monarch from the immediate 
occupation of one of the strongest 
places in the land. Even this, how- 
ever, did not fully accompHrii his pur- 
pose ; for the crusaders at once resolved 
to rebuild the walls ; and it adds no 
little interest to the spot that some of 
those crumbling ramparts we here see 
were erected by the hands of our ances- 
tors and countrymen. But the days of 
its prosperity were drawing to a close. 
Its fortifications were completely de- 
stroyed by Sultan Bibars in the year 
1270. It still continued to harbour a 
feeble garrison till the beginning of 
the 17th centy., when it was aban- 
doned, and has ever since remained 
without an inhabitant (Zech. ix. 5). 

For the History of Ascalon consult 
llolandi PaliVBUna; Hitter's Erd- 
kUnde; Will. Tyr. Hid.; and Geoffl 
do Vins. Itin, 

Without the walls of Ascalon 
on the N.E. are gardens and or- 
chards, filled with figs, apricots, and 
lemons; with beds of cucumbers, 
melons, and especially onions. The 
thorn fences that enclose them are 
wreathed in spring with the delicate 
flowers of the convolvulus — red, pink, 
and white. Here and there, too, 
granite and marble columns, and frag- 
ments of ornamented friezes, are scat- 
tered about, giving additional in- 
terest to the boautiful scene. In the 
midst of these gardens, 100 yds. or so 
from the walls, stands the little village 
of el-JCU'ah — the modern representative 
of the royal Ascalon. Soon after pass- 
ing it we enter the white, bare, sandy 
downs ; and in | hr. reacn the remains 
of Ibrahim Pasha's barracks. Large 
vaults, a few broken walls and founda- 
tions, now almost covered by the sand- 
ilrifts, are here, deserted and neglected, 
on the- top of the ridge. Descending 
from hence into a fertile vale, we 
enter rich park scenery, with clumps 
of olives, and straggling walnut and 
fig trees, scattered over undulations of 
com. In 25 min. we arrive at Mejddf 



one of the largest and most pre0|>eroii8 
vUlagesintheplainofPhilistia. The 
scenery around it reminds one of the 
richest parts of England; but the 
palm-trees, and turbaned figures, and 
bright blue sky, speak of the East. 
The houses, chiefly of stone, are large 
and substantial ; and the streets are 
wider than usual, and not quite so 
filthy. There is a well-stocked bazaar 
abounding with fruit and vegetables; 
and there is an air of industry and 
activity about the whole place that 
affords a pleasing contrast to the stag- 
nated indolence of most of the villages 
of Palestine. The few columns and 
laree hewn stones seen about the mosque 
and some of the houses may have been 
brought from Ascalon, though M^del 
is itMlf an ancient site. Its name and 
position serve to identify it with the 
Migdal-gad of Joshua xv. 87, and the 
Magdala mentioned by Herodotus, 
where Pharaoh-Necho conquered the 
Syrians (ii 159). 

From Mejdel to the next village, 
Hamdtneh, a distance of 27 min., the 
road runs through olive-groves, the 
sight and shade of which are refresh- 
ing to the wearv sun-burnt traveller. 
The fields are cultivated with skill and 
taste; and some of the melon and 
cucumber beds would not disgrace 
European gardeners. Looking awav a 
few hundred yds. to the 1., we see that 
this whole scene of richness and beauty 
is threatened with speedy destruction. 
The sands are advancing rapidlv over 
the countrv. Large vineyards are 
there, in which nothing is seen but a 
few long straggling branches, still 
green, waving mournfully over a white 
desert— fig-trees deeply imbedded— 
long hedges of cactus almost covered 
up, and little lanes between, no longer 
needed. After passing the groves of 
HamAmeh we enter an open plain, 
neither so fertile nor so well cultivated 
as that through which we have passed. 
The white downs are still close on our 
1., and here and there the path is 
covered wiUi loose sand. We here 
fall into the direct Gaza road, and 
after ascending a low ridge, from 
I which we have an extensive view over 
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the plain to the rt., Eadud appears 
Ijofore us, distant 1 tir. 23 min. from 

Athdod, now Esdiid, is a moderate- 
sized village of mud houses, situated 
on the eastern declivity of a little 
iiattish hill. On approaching it from 
the 8. we have in the foreground a 
lake, 400 or 500 yds. in circumference 
— beyond it a large ruinous khan and 
modem wely-— beyond these, the hill, 
its southern face covered by a multi- 
tude of diminutive gardens with stone 
feuoes, that look like sheep-pens in the 
distance. Leaving the pond and khan 
on the 1., we advance to the village 
over a naked slope of threshing-floors 
and brick-fields. The site is beautiful 
and commanding. Groves of olives, 
figs, and palms adjoin it on the E. 
and N., covering the sides of the hill, 
and stretching along the undulating 
ground at its base. The plain, too, 
unfolds itself before us till it meets 
the dark mountains of Judiea. 

The village is entirely modern, and 
does not contain a vestige of anti- 
quity; but in the old khan to the 
S.W., there is a granite column ; and 
beside the little wely, near the khan, 
is a sculptured sarcophagus, with 
some fragments of small marble shafts. 
The southern side of the hill appears 
also as if it had been once covered 
with buildings, the stones of which 
are now tnrown together in the 
rude fences. The khan is compara- 
tively modem— -certainly not older 
than that at Bamleh. Irby and 
Mangles tell a curious story of the 
villagers of Ashdod, which is illus- 
trative alike of the feelings and the 
superstitions of the Muslem inhabit- 
ants of Syria. Some women brought 
to them a sick young man, under the 
impression, which is almost universal, 
that all Franks are either haJcima 
(*' doctors") or magicians. They at 
first assured the women they could 
do nothing for the youth ; but the 
poor creatures still believed that the 
will and not the power was wanting 
to effect a cure. Seeing this, they 
gave them some balsam of Mecca, 
which the friars say is an antidote for 



all distempers. They expressed their 
gratitude aud went away; but they 
**soon returned to beg some of our 
hair, saying that the smoke of Chris- 
tian hair burnt while the medicine 
was warming would ensure a euro of 
the disorder." I have myself more 
than once heard the same statement ; 
but accompanied with the assurance 
that hair liad no virtue except the 
head was along with it. 

Ashdod like Gaza and Ascalon was 
a royal city of the Philistines, and 
fell to the lot of the tribe of Judah 
(Josh. xiii. 3; xv. 47); but there 
is no evidence that it ever came into 
their possession. The city is chiefly 
familiar to us as the place to which 
the Ark was brought after its capture 
by the Philistines at the battle of 
Aphek (1 Sam. v. 1). The temple of 
I^gon probably stood on the summit 
of the hill. " The Philistines took the 
Ark of God, and brought it into the 
house of Dagon, and set it by Dagon ; 
and when they of Ashdod arose early 
on the morrow, behold, Dagon was 
fallen upon his face to the earth be- 
fore the Ark of the Lord. And they 
took Dagon and set him in his place 
again." The ark was sent away across 
the plain to Gath (1 Sam. v. 8). 
3 centuries afterwards Ashdod was 
dismantled by King Uzziah, who built 
some towns in the country round it 
(2 Ohron. xxvi. 6); and at a still 
later period the prophets pronounced 
its sentence (Amos i. 8 ; Zeph. ii. 
4; Zech. ix. 6). It is mentioned to 
the reproach of the Jews after their 
return from captivity, tliat they mar- 
ried wives of Ashdod; and that their 
children spoke a mongrel dialect 
(Neh. xiii. 23, 24). But the most 
remarkable historical fact connected 
with the city is the long siege it stood 
against Psammitichus, king of Egypt, 
who during a period of twenty-^nine 
years invested it (about B.C. 650). This 
is the longest siege on record (Herod, 
ii. 157). Ashdod was destroyed during 
the Jewish wars in [the time of the 
Maccabees, but was again built by 
order of Gabinius, the Itoniun governor 
of Syria. It was included in the 
kingdom of Herod the Great, aud was 
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bontioatiiecl by him to his siBier 
Hafome, who, aa we have seen, resided 
in a palace at Ascalon. AnMmg the 
(< recks and Romans the city was 
mllo<l Azolwt ; and it wns hero rhilip 
the Kvangolist " was found" after the 
biiptifnn of the Rtiiiopian eunuch 
(Acta viii. 40). In tlio early centu- 
ries of our era Axotus became the seat 
of a bishop; and the sec. after re- 
maining dormant nndor the rule of 
the Saracens, was revived for a time 
by the Latin kings of JonuMdom. 

Immediately on leaving Esdftd to 
proceed northward we enter one of 
the richest sections of the plain — 
a depression, 2 to 3 m. wide, and 
extending far to the eastward, with a 
torrent-bed winding through its centre. 
It is everywhere ciUtivated; and there 
are 6 or 7 large villages in or beside 
it. About 2 m. E. of Esdad is one 
called Batftneh, and another bearing 
the same name stands 1| m. or so 
farther E. Our path leads B. by 
N. to Burka (42 min.), a hamlet of 
mud houses, placed on the northern 
liank of the wady, and encompassed 
bv cactus hedges of enormous size. 
Turning more to tlie N. we now ascend 
a long, bare slope— the white downs 
away (»n the 1., and the green plain 
on the rt.; but around us a bar- 
ren, stony soil, that seems to have 
felt Philistia's cnrse (Zcph. ii. 5). 
From tlie top of tlie rising ground, 
alx)ut I hr. after leaving el-Hurka, 
we see a number of vills^es dotting 
the plain eastward. One of these, 
about 2 m. distant, surrounded by 
olive-groves, is called YasCu*, and is 
doubtless the Hazor mentioned by 
Eusebius as a town of Judah, east- 
ward of Ascalon. In tlie open plain, 
about li m. S.E. of it, is Musmiveh. 
Passing on for a weary hr. over bleak 
uplands, we arrive in Bushtt (or Abu 
Shit?), a collection of mud hovels, 
such as one would think the prophet 
must have had before his mind's eve 
when he said, " The sea-coast shall be 
dwellings and cottages for shepherds, 
and folds for flocks*' (Zeph. ii. 6). 
And when one sees the Imlf-naked, 
half-starved looking men, and squalid 



women and ehildroo, that kimge kudly 
in tha dirt of these miwrable Tillages, 
he cannot help reoalling the weids of 
Scjripture— « A bastard shaU dwell in 
Ashdod, and I will cut off the prido 
of the rhilistuics " (Zeoh. iz. 6). 

On the N. of Bushtt is Wady Snrir ; 
here a broail depression in the undu- 
lating plain. ¥Toai Bushit tlio diioot 
road to Kkron (distant 1 lir. 10 min.) 
tivns to the rt., crossing the wady, 
an<l passing through a little Tillage 
caUecl Mugh&r, built on the southern 
declivity of a low ridge, in which are 
some "caves" that g^ve the name to 
the village. Leaving this village 
about 1| m. to the rt., we proceed 
along the plain (50 min.) northward 
to Yebna. 



Jabneh, or Jamnia, now Ydma, is 
situated on agentle eminence on the 
W. bank of Wady Surar, about 2 m. 
from the sea. Though the houses are 
modem, there are still some traces 
of antiouity remaining, tlie principal 
being the ruins of a ch., used in later 
times as a mosque. This is the site 
of the city Jabneh, mentioned in the 
book of Chronicles (2 diron. xxvi. C) 
as taken by Usziah along with Ash- 
dod, and dismantled. The Jabneel of 
the northern bonier of Judah is also 
probably the same place (Josh. xy. 
11). The name is not again found in, 
Scripture, but it is frequently men-' 
tioned by Josephus and other his- 
torians in the early centuries of onr 
era. It became the seat of a Ohristian 
bishop, and also of a famous Jewish 
synagogue and school. The crusaders 
l>elieveu it to be the site of Gath, and 
built on it a fortress called Ibelin. 



From Tebna there is a direct road 
to Yftfa about 3| hrs. distant. It leads 
northward diagonall^r across Wady 
Surar. This valley is the drain of 
the western section of the Judnan 
hills, almost from Hebron to Bethel. 
Wadys Musurr and Beit Hantna, with 
aU their tributaries, fall into it ; and 
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yot it is only a winter stream, with no 
running water later than the begin- 
ning of May. From the place where 
it enters the plain at Bethshemesh, 
till it reaohcB Yebna, it is called Surar, 
and from Yebna to the sea BClbin. 
Near where the modem road crosses it 
to Y&fa are the mins of a Boman 
bridge ; one great arch and the frag- 
ment of another still stand. Tliis 
marks the line of the old road laid 
down in the Peulinger TaUeaj from 
Joppa to Jamnia, Azotus, and Ascalon. 
Another road ran from Diospolis 
(Lydda) to Jamnia, but it must have 
crossed the wady considerably east- 
ward of this bridge. Not far from 
the bridge, cm an oinincucx) to Iho rl., 
is a woly surrounded by a wall and a 
few trees; it is called Neby RObin, 
and gives its name to this iHirt of the 
valley. It was formerly almost as 
great a place of pilgrimage for the 
Mohammedans as Neby MCksa, near 
Jericho; but latterly it has lost its 
virtue or its fame. The Ytlfa road 
runs from hence along tlie shore. 

A low naked ridge filled with caves 
separates the plain of Yebna from 
that of Aktr; and at its southern 
extremity, where the wady breaks 
through it, stands the poor village of 
Mughfir. May not this ridge be the 
** mount Baalah" of the border of 
Judah, between Ekron and Jabneel 
(Josh. XV. 11)? Our road to 'Akir 
crosses it, the distance being about 
1 hr. 20 min. 

Ekron, now 'JMr, lies on an emi- 
nence on the northern side of Wady 
Sur&r. It contains about 50 mud 
liouses, without a sin^^le remnant of 
antiquity, except 2 largo wells. Though 
the plain southward is rich, the coun- 
try round the village has a dreary 
appearance, which is heightened by 
some half-dozen stunted trees scat- 
tered round tlio houses. There can- 
not Ijo a doubt, however, tliat this is 
the site of Ekron. " That city," says 
Dr. liobinson, *'was the northern- 
most of the 5 cities of the lords of 
tlio Philistines; and was situated 
on the northern border of Judah ; 
while the other 4 cities lay within the 



territories of that trilx) (Josh. xiii. and 
XV.). Eusebius and Jerome dcscribo 
it as a village of Jews, between Azotus 
and Jamnia, toward the E. ; that is to 
say, to the eastward of a right line 
between those places ; and such is the 
actual position of 'Akir relative to 
EsdCld and Yebna at the present day." 
The history of Ekron is neither so 
interesting nor so important as that of 
the other royal cities of Philistia. It 
was first allotted to Judah, and was 
one of the landmarks of its northern 
border (Josh. xv. 11); it was con- 
quered by that tribe, though subse- 
quently given to Dan (id. xix. 43; 
Jud. i. 18). The only remarkable 
incident in the history of Ekron is 
that connected with tliu Ark, which 
was sent here from Catli (1 Bam. v. 
10-12 ; vi.). When it came near the 
city — when it was crossing tlie low- 
lands of Wady Surar, where it caiiio 
into full view — ^the people feared, and 
raised the cry, as they flocked out of 
their houses, " Tliey liave brought 
about the Ark of the God of Israel to 
us, to slay us and our people." They 
soon resolved to send it home, "for 
there was a deadly destruction through- 
out all the city." A new cart was 
made ; two milch kine yoked to it, 
their calves being shut up ; the Ark 
was placed in the cart, and a coffer 
containing the sin offerings of the 
Philistines by its side. The kine were 
permitted to choose their own path — 
a test proposed by the superstitious 
people to show whether the plague 
had really come from the Lord's hand, 
— and " they took the straight way to 
the way of Bethshcmcsh." We can 
j see their route from the village. Tlnsy 
went down the gentle slope into the 
wady, and thou wound up it to wlujre 
it enters the dark range of hills S(»nio 
10 m. ofi*. Any villager will point 
out the direction and position of 'Aiii 
esh-8hems, the ancient JieOiaiftemeahf 
to which the Ark was carriod ; the site 
is hid by intervening high ground, 
but the opening of the valley on the 
S.E. is easily distinguished. The 5th 
and Gth chapters of 1 Samuel will 
be read with interest on the site of 
Ekron. 
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Bahlbh. — Between 'Akir and Bam- 
leh is a dreary tract of upland, where 
a low ridge crosses the plain from 
E. to W. The soil is sandy; the 
surface broken and partially covered 
with dry weeds and bushes, with only 
here and there a patch of com. The 
sighing of the sea-breeze as it sweeps 
over it is singularly mournful. On 
approaching Ramlch we enter a tract 
of heavy sand, which covers the nar- 
row lanes, even among the fields and 
gardens. The town is embowered 
in olive-groves and orchards, among 
which the palm, kharftb (the Cera- 
tonia siliqtm of botanists, and huslfs of 
Luke XV. 16), and sycamore abound. 
Gardens and fields of grain, fenced by 
hedges of cactus, give ' a rich and 
flourishing aspect to Bamleh. The 
houses are well built — not so closely 
packed as in most oriental towns, but 
nmning out into the orchards; and 
the streets are tolerably clean. The 
population is estimated at 3000, two- 
thirds Muslems, and the rest Chris- 
tians, chiefly of the Greek Church. 
The town is comparatively modem, 
possessing few buildings or ruins 
earlier than the time of the crasades. 
There is one Gothic ch., more re- 
cently used as a mosque, and now fast 
falling to ruin. The Latin convent is 
one of the largest in Syria, though 
only inhabited by a few Spanish and 
Italian friars. It was built in the 
beginning of the 18th centy. Before 
that period there was here only a 
hmpiUum for pilgrims, purchased by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
about A.D. 1240. The monks say their 
new ch. occupies the site of the houHo 
of Nicodemus. On the N. side of the 
town are extensive vaults, said to have 
been built by the Empress Helena — 
a legend equally worthy of credit with 
that of Nicodemus's house. The de- 
scent to them is by a long flight of 
steps, and the interior is spacious, 
containing 24 arcades— it is now, and 
probably always was, a cistern. 

But the chief architectural attrac- 
tion of Bamleh is a beautiful tower 
which stands on high ground | m. 
W. of the town. Around it are the 
remains of a large quadrangular en- 



closure, once a spacious khan liko 
those found along all the leading 
roads in the country. Some of the 
arches of the cloisters are still stand- 
ing, and nnder the centre of the area 
are extensive vaults. The tower is 
now isolated ; but there can be little 
doubt that it was at one time at- 
tached to a mosque. Most of the great 
khans in Syria had their mosques 
and minarets, and a few of them may 
still be seen near Damascus, as at 
Kuteifeh, SWa, ftc. The tower is 
Saracenic, square, and beautifully 
built. Tne angles are supported by 
slender buttresses, and the sides taper 
upwards in stories. A narrow winding 
staircase, lighted bv pointed windows, 
leads to the top, where it opens on an 
external stone gallery, which is carried 
round the tower. The height is about 
120 ft. This tower has formed a 
theme for keen controversy among 
recent writers on Palestine. During 
the 16th centy. a tradition sprang up 
in some way or other that the ruins 
round it were those of a Christian ch., 
dedicated to the "Forty Martyrs" 
of Sebaste, in Armenia. Pious pil- 
grims gladly adopted the new shrine ; 
imaginative travellers propagated the 
story; and subsequent writers copied 
it. Tradition, like fame, viret acquirit 
etindo ; and accordingly in the begin- 
ning of the 18th centy. the whole 
building was ascribed to the piety of 
Helena; and in the present oenty. 
some have added that during the 
crusades there was a convent here and 
a ch. of the Knights Templars, of 
which this tower was the belfry! 
Dr. Kobinson at length arrived, and 
with his historical wand dissolved the 
whole fairy tale. Any architect might 
have seen that the style of the build- 
ing, and of the rains around it, is 
Saracenic; any one might have dis- 
covered that the tower could never 
have been used as a belfry ; and any 
scholar who had glanced at the Arabic 
inscription over the door might have 
ascertained that it bears the date of 
A.H. 710, corresponding to a.d. 1310. 
It is, moreover, related in the writings 
of Mejr-ed-Din, the historian of Jeru- 
salem, that the Kh&lif Nasr Moham- 
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med ibn KalawCtn, who was restored 
to the throne of Egypt iu 1310, built 
here a minaret famed for its height 
and beauty. The mosque which for- 
merly stood beside it was erected by 
Suleim&n, son of Abd-el-Melek, the 
founder of Ramleh, and the 7th Kh&Iif 
of the Ommiades. It was repaired 
during the reign of Saladin; and is 
frequently mentioned by Arab authors 
unaer the name of the White Mosque. 

Every traveller should ascend this 
tower, as from its gallery we obtain a 
most interesting view of the plain. At 
our feet are the orchards and olive- 
groves of Ramleh ; on the N.E. they 
are touched by those of Lydda, which 
is seen seated on a gentle eminence. 
Beyond these, N. and S., the eye 
wanders over a boundless plain, tinted, 
according to the season, with the ver- 
dure of spring, or the golden hue of 
early summer, or the unvarying grey 
of autumn. On the W. is the sea, 
and on the E. the '' mountains of 
Israel." In the plain itself there are 
but few villages, as it alTords too fair 
a field for Bedawy cavaliers ; but the 
low hills and the mountain sides be- 
yond are thickly studded with them. 

Within the last few centuries a 
monkish tradition has identified Bam- 
leh with Ramathaim-Zophim or Bamah 
of Samuel, and with the ArimcUhea of 
the New Testament. For this, how- 
ever, there is no evidence. The two 
names have no analogy— i^amZe^ sig- 
nifying "sandy," and MamaJi a "hill." 
But when the idea was once started 
tradition began its inventions. The 
house of Ni(»demus, the spot where he 
made the Holy Gross now at Lucca, 
and other shrines no less interesting 
were soon discoverjBd and are now 
shown. In history there is no men- 
tion of Bamleh earlier than the 9th 
centy.; and Abulfeda states that it 
was founded in the early part of the 
8th centy. by the Kh&lif Suleimftn, 
after he had destroyed Ludd. The 
same fact is recorded by William of 
Tyre and others. The town soon rose 
to importance, partly, perhaps, from 
its situation at the intersection of the 
groat roads from Damascus to Egypt, 
and from Yafa to Jerusalem. In the 



12th centy. Edrisi calls Bamleh and 
Jerusalem the two principal cities of 
Palestine. Before the time of tho 
crusades Bamleh was surrounded by a 
wall with 12 gates ; 4 of these opening 
towards the cardinal points had mar- 
kets and mosques attached to them. 
On the approach of the crusaders in 
1099 the city was deserted by its in- 
habitants, and immediately occupied 
by the Christians. Here the crusaders 
held a great feast in honour of St. 
George, and formally installed him as 
their patron, on account of the miraclo 
he had wrought in their favour at 
Antioch. The homage paid to him 
here prepared the way for his advance- 
ment to higher honours. England 
soon adopted him, and other countries 
of Europe followed the example. 

Tho position of Bamleh made it a 
post of importance during tho cru- 
sading wars. In the year 1187, after 
the battle of Hattin, the town fell into 
the hands of Saladin, but 4 years later 
the approach of Bichard of England 
changed the aspect of affairs. Tho 
Muslems destroyed the castle lest tho 
English should occupy it. But not- 
withstanding this the town became 
the head-quarters of Bichard, and tho 
plain round it was the scene of many 
of his daring exploits. In the truce 
between Bichard and Saladin, made 
in 1192, it was stipulated that the 
plain and coast from Tyre to Y&fa, 
including the half of Bamleh and 
Lydda, should remain in the hands of 
the Christians. In 1202 Bamleli was 
entirely given up to the crusaders, 
and remained in their possession until 
12G6, when it was finally captured by 
Sultan Bibars. 



Ltdda or IHospolis, now Ludd, is 
45 min. from Bamleh to the N.E., tho 
rood running like an avenue from tlie 
one to the other, between gardens 
and orchards. In situation Ludd re- 
sembles its sister, witli its wide circuit 
of olive-groves, but its houses are 
poorer, its streets dirtier, and its en- 
virons less carefully cultivated. Ad- 
joining it are the remains of tho church 
of St. George, generally supposed to 
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bavo been rebuilt by Richard OoBur do 
Lion; and indopenaent of Romance, 
one of the most picturesque ruins in 
Byria. The walls and part of the 
vault of the eastern niche still remain, 
with the beautiful pilasters and rich 
marble capitals and cornice. One 
lofty pointed arch stands on the 8. 
side of the aisle, and has a strikinfi; 
appearance ; the columns are massive 
and chistcrc<l, with marble capitals 
soiiiothinf:: in tho Corinthian style. 
On tho foundations of tho western end 
a mosquo has been built, but here 
little soems to bo left of tho ancient 
structim). 

Lydda is the Lod of the Old Testa- 
ment, a city of Benjamin, occupied 
both before and after the Captivity 
(1 Cliron. viii. 12; Ezra ii. 38; Neh. 
xi. 35). The place retains its Hebrew 
name. We are told by Josephus that 
Cassius, who was for a time governor 
of JudsDa under the Romans, greatly 
oppressed the land, and sold as slaves 
the inhabitants of Lydda, and several 
other towns in its vicinity. But Lydda 
will be chiefly interesting to the 
Christian traveller as the scene of 
Peter's miracle in curing Eneas. And 
the apostle was still in this city when 
Dorcas dicil at Joppa; and here the 
messengers came for him — the dis- 
tance is only about 10 m. (Acts ix. 
32-39). Lydda was subsequently 
called Diospolis by tho Romans, by 
which name it is frequently mentioned 
by Eusebius and Jerome. It became 
tho sent of a bishop, an honour which 
it still retains. All EngUshmon will 
regard it with ])cculiar interest as tho 
reputed birthplace of their patron 
saint, and tho place where he was 
iirst H}K*.cially honoured. Tho earliest 
calendars relate that St. George was 
bom at Lydda ; suffered martyrdom in 
Nicomedia, under Diocletian, near the 
close of the 3rd centy. ; and that his 
body was conveyed to his native town, 
where a churcii was erected in his 
honour. William of Tyre ascribes its 
erection to Justinian. In the begin- 
ning of the 8th centy. Lydda was laid 
in ruins by the Baracens, but the 
chwrch and oonvent of St. George 
escaped. On the approach of tho cru- 



saders the building did not fare so 
well — ^the Muslems in revenge raaed 
it to the ground. Still the tomb of 
tho saint, who had so nobly battled 
for the crusaders at Antioch, was held 
by them in the highest veneration ; 
the church was rebuilt ; and the town 
made the seat of another (Latin) 
bishopric. But in less than a century 
Lydda and its church were again de- 
stroyed by Saladin, on the approach of 
Riclianl of England. Tho cnurch was 
restored, some say by King Richard 
himself, though that is doubtful. A 
portion of tho building was afterwards 
converted into a mosque, and to that 
circumstance we are mdebted for the 
fragments that remain. 

The caravan-road from Lydda to 
Jerusalem crosses a fertile plain, .and 
in 45 min. reaches 

Jimm, the ancient Gimzo, a town 
taken by the Philistines from the 
Israelites in the reign of King Ahaz 
(2 Chron. zxviii. 18). It is now a 
large village situated on an eminence ; 
but there is nothing in it worthy of 
special notice, except the great number 
of subterranean magazines, used for 
storing grain, to preserve it both from 
the weather and the Arabs. Tho road 
passes the northern base of tho liiU, 
and a short distance beyond it branches 
— one branch leading straight up the 
mountain to Beit 'Ur; the other di- 
verging to tho right and leading 
through Wady Suleim&n. The latter 
is the best road ; but the former is the 
most interesting, as it passes through 
both tlio JielMumma ; tho two branches 
unite near el-Jib, tho ancient Gibeon. 
We take that by Beit 'Ur. 

In about 2 h. from Jimzu is a ruin 
called Um Rush, with a well beside it. 
From it we see on the S.E., nearly a 
mile oif, the small village of d-Burjt 
" The Tower," on an isolated hill, and 
having the appearance of an old site. 
Dr. Robinson suggests that it may, 
probably, occupy the place of the 
ancient fort of Thamna, mentioned by 
Josephus as on tho road from Diospolis 
to Jerusalem. From Um Bush the 
road descends into a wady, and then 
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strikes up the sido of a stony ridge, on 
whose crest (1 h. from Uin Bush) 
stands Beit *Ur et-Tahia, "Beit *Ur 
the lower." It is a small hamlet, but 
there are some foundations and heaps 
of large stones, now the only remains 
of Bdtihoron iJie NeUter. TJiis town 
lay on the north-wiiutorn border of 
lionjamin ; and was separated from tho 
upper town of tlio siinio name by a 

Itfiss called tho " 1 )(;8cont of ]3eth- 
loron," down which Joshua drove tho 
5 Amorito kings (Josh. x. 11. See 
Rto. 10). TJjough on tho Uirdor of 
Uonjamin, Itethlioron belonged to lOph- 
raim, and was allotted out of that tril>o 
to tho Levitcs (id. xxi. 22 ; 1 Ohron. 
vi. 68). From hence we descend into 
a wady, and then commence tho long 
and steep ascent of the mountains. 
The road zigzags up the extremity of 
a promontory which juts out between 
two deep valleys. The rock is in 
many places hewn away, and the path 
cut inCo steps. On the top of the first 
projection are massive foundations, 
apparently of a castle intended to 
defend the pass, i h. higher is Beit 
'Ur el-Foka, Upper BeOikorony distant 
from the lower 1 hr. 

For an account of this place, and 
the road hence to Jerusalem (41 h.), 
see Kte. 10. 



ROUTP: 17. 
hebron to yafa. . 

H. V. 

Hebron to Terkfimieh, Trico- 

mtflw 3 

Beit Nuslb, iVezifr 35 

Wady es Sumt, VdUey of Elah 2 10 

BoitNettif 30 

Am esh-Shems, Bbthshembsh 1 30 

liamleh 4 

Yafa, Jbppa 3 30 

Total 15 15 

[Syria and Palestine.'] 



In this route there are not many 
places of interest, yet, as it leads us 
across the valley of Elah, whore David 
killed Goliath, and through the coun- 
try of Samson's boyhood and early 
exploits, it is not altogether devoid of 
attractions. It forms tlio easiest and 
qui(;k(?st route, tfjo, from Hebron t<» 
Yufa, which may be an object to thouo 
pressed for time, or anxious to meet a 
steamer. It can 1h3 mu(U) moro inter- 
esting by a detour to JiHeutheropolitt, 
to Socoh, and to Ekron; but tbeso 
ronuiro an achlitional <Iay. They aro 
embraced in Ktes. 14 and 10. 

On leaving Ifebron wo follow tho 
northern Beit Jibrin road (lite. 14) 
for 2 h. over the mountains to Tai- 
yibch, and from thence we proceed 
another hour, gradually descending 
from tho mountain ridge of Judah to 
the hill country at its baso. We then 
reach a pf*int in a valley where tho 
village of Terkfimieh is a few minutes 
on our left, perclied on the top of a 
rocky ridge. This is the ancient Tri- 
comias, an episcopal city of Palaestina 
Prima, enumerated in tne earliest and 
latest ecclesiastical Notitim. There 
are no ruins, but the stones of 
earlier structures were used in build- 
ing the modern houses. From lienco 
to Beit Jibrin is 2^ h., straight down 
tho valley westward. We here leave 
the Beit Jibrin road, and turn to tho 
N.W. over a low ridge into a long 
groon wady. On the right above it 
aro the extensivo ruins of 

Beit Nuetb, the Nkzid of the plain of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 43), and tho Nasih 
of Eusebius and Jerome — ilie latter 
places it 7 lioman m. from Elen- 
theropolis. Here is a ruined tower 
about GO ft. sq., solidly built; some of 
the larger blocks are iKJvelled, but the 
crevices are cobbled with smaller 
stones, liko tho old fortress of Masaila. 
Tho interior is vaulted ; but us it {h 
dark, and infested, like many another 
place, dark and clear, in Syria, with 
myriads of fleas, few will undertake 
the task of exploring it. Not far from 
it are the foundations of another and 
still older structure, measuring 120 

N 
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ft. long l»y no w'ulo. On ft mound to 
the S. iiro more ruins ; ftud tho whole 
surrounding ground is strewn with 
squared stones and fragments of 
columns. 

The road now winds down Wady 
es-Sftr, passing in 60 min. Bir ea-Sur, 
"The Well of Sftr," which gives its 
name to the valley. In 50 min. more 
it intersects the ancient road from 
Jerusalem to Elcutheropolis (Rte. 
14). At the point of intersection 
stands one of the largest and most 
iKMiiitiful butm-trees in Syria. " This," 
says Dr. Eobinson, " is without doubt 
the terebinth of the Old Testament ; 
and under the shade of such a tree 
Abraham might well have pitched his 
tent at Mamre. The InUm is not an 
evergreen, as is often represented; 
])ut its small feathered lancet-shapecl 
leaves fall in the autumn and are 
roiiow(Hl in tho spring. The flowers 
are small, and are followed by small 
oval berries, hanging in clusters from 
2 to 5 in. long, resembling much tho 
clusters of the vine when the grapes 
are just set. From incisions in the 
trunk there is said to flow a sort of 
transparent Imlsam, constituting a 
very pure and fine species of turpen- 
tine, with an ngreeable odour like 
citron or jessamine, and a mild taste, 
and hardening gradually into a trans- 
parent giun." The butm is the PiUacea 
terehinthus of botanists, and the Elah 
or Alah of the Bible. It is worthy of 
notice that Wady es-SOr, in which this 
tree stands, joins, ^ m. farther down, 
Wady es-Sumt, not far from the ruins 
of Socoh, where David killed Goliath 
(Rte. 14). Wady es-Sumt was anciently 
called the VaUey of Elah, that is the 
« Valley of the Terebinth." 

J h. below tho butm-trco, Wady 
es-SCir bends to the left, and our road 
going straight on crosses the low 
point of a ridge into Wady Musurr, 
which a little farther to the left takes 
the name of es-Sumt ("Acacia Valley"). 
The ridge we cross terminates between 
the two valleys in a rounded rocky 
tell, on which are some very ancient 
ruins called Jurfah, consisting of the 



foundations of a square struoturo, with 
heaps of largo hewn stones all round 
it, and several subterranean magazines 
or cisterns, hewn in the rock. Hie 
situation is very beautiful->oommand- 
ing Wady es-Sumt to Tell Zakarlya, 
and looking up along both Wady es- 
S(ir and Wady Musurr. From the 
latter valley we ascend the steep ridge 
to Beit Nettif (30 min.), for a descrip- 
tion of which see Bte. 14. 

From Beit Nettif we proceed north- 
ward across a glen and over a rocky 
ridge. On the crest of the latter, a 
little to the left of the path, stands 
YarmUky a small village containing 
nothing to attract attention. It is tho 
site of Jarmutii, one of the cities that 
imited against the Gibeonites, and 
whose king Joshua hanged at Mak- 
kedah (Josh. x. 3). It belonged to '* tho 
valley or ** low-lands" of Judah, and 
was not fnr from Adullnm and Soooh 
(id. XV. 35). Eusebius places it 10 m. 
from Elcutheropolis, on the road to 
Jerusalem. These notices establish its 
identity. 

From the ridge of Yarmflk we de- 
scend by a rugged path into a green 
valley, with com-flelds in its bed, and 
wild shrubbery along its sides, having 
the ridge we crossed running parallel 
on the left, and the mountains of 
Judah rising up in dark masses on the 
right. Down this we wind to Ain 
esh-Shems, distant 1^ h. from Beit 
Nettif. 



Bethshehebh, " The House of tlio 
Sun," is now called 'Ain esk-ShemM^** The 
Fountain of the Sun," and yet there is 
neither "house" nor "fountain" on 
the site. Tlie ruins of Bethshemesh 
are situated on the rounded point of a 
low ridge, having Wady Surar on tho 
one side, and a smaller wady which 
comes down from Yarmtlk on the 
other. The two unite below it, form- 
ing a broad fertile vale, which runs 
westward into tho plain. A flat- 
topped tell on the crest of the ridge, 
covered with heaps of stones and 
fragments of old walls, /ippears to 
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be the site of the city. A couple of 
hundred yds. to the E. are the ruins of 
a modem village, and a domed wely 
in tolerable repair. Huge thistles and 
yellow marigolds covered almost every- 
thing except the woly when I was 
there (April 1857). They looked gay 
enough in tlie distance; but the 
thistles are formidable antagonists to 
an explorer. In fact, there is nothing 
to explore ; the city has become 
''heaps;" the natural features, the 
surrounding scenery, and the historic 
associations are the only objects of 
interest. One can still follow with the 
eye the path along which the ark 
must have come up from Ekron ; and 
down in the valley at our feet the men 
of Bethshcmcsh were reaping when 
they saw it approaching. 

The specifications of Eusebius and 
Jerome's OnomaaUcon fix the site of 
Bethshemesli, as of many another old 
city. It lay to the E. of the road 
leading from Eloutheropolis to Nico- 
polis, 10 Rom. m. from the former ; a 
nosition exactly answering to 'A in csh- 
Bhcms. The topographical notices in 
Scripture are also very iireciso. Bcth- 
shemesh was a sacerdotal city of the 
tribe of Judah, on the borders of Dan 
and Philistia ; between Ghcsalon and 
Timnah (Josh. xxL 16, xv. 10, xlx. 
41 ; 1 Sam. vi. 12). The tribe of Dan 
received a portion of the large lot of 
Judah, and among its towns is Ir- 
tliemeth, which is doubtless the same 
as Bethshemesh (Josh. xix. 41 : 
oomp. 1 Kings iv. 9). This town is 
chiefly celebrated as the place to which 
the Philistines brought the ark from 
Ekron. In later times liethsliemesh 
was the residence of one of Solomon's 
12 purveyors (1 Kings iv. 9). It 
was also the scene of the battle be- 
tween Judah and Israel in which 
Amaziah was taken prisoner by Joho- 
ash (2 Kings xiv. 11-13). After its 
capture by Uu3 Philistines in the reign 
of Ahaz it is not mentioned in sacred 
history (2 Ghron. xxviii. 18.) 

We see around us at Bethshemesh 
the native country of Samson, and the 
loonos of some of tlie principal events 
of his life. Standing amid the stones 
and ^thistles on the hill, and turning 



northward, we have at our feet Wady 
Surar, nearly a mile in width ; beyond 
it rises a high ridge, jutting out from 
the hills of Judah, and crowned with 
a white wely ; this marks the position 
of SOr'ah, a miserable hamlet sitiiatc<l 
on the declivity just behind tho wely. 
It contains no traces of antiquity 
except a cistern and some scarped 
rocks ; yet it is the site of Zoraii, the 
birthplace of Samson (Jud. xiii. 2). 
The intervening wady is most prob- 
ably the " valley of Sorek," tho homo 
of the infamous Delilah (id. xvi. 4). 
Jerome places it N. of IClcuthcropolis 
and near Zorah. About 1| m. W. of 
Bethshemesh, but hidden by an inter- 
vening ridge, is Tibneli, occupying tho 
site of TiMNATH, where Samson got 
his Philistme wife (Jud. xiv. 1). It 
was in '* going down " from Zorah to 
Timnath — somewhere perhaps in the 
rugged sides of the wady — he killed 
the young lion that " roared against 
him;" and it was in the latter place 
he put forth his celebrated riddle to 
his Philistine companions— *' Out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong c^me forth sweetness" 
(Jud. xiv. 14). It was among these 
dark hills he afterwards caught 300 
young foxes, and tying them tail to 
tail, and putting a torch between each 
two, let them loose over the plain 
among the standing com of tho 
Philistines. What havoc they must 
have made ! In revenge for this the 
Philistines came up to Tirhnath and 
burned Samson's wife and her father 
(Jud. XV. 1-G). The whole story of 
Samson's life will be read here with 
intense interest. It was from Zorah, 
and the neighbouring town of EnJttaol 
— now unknown— that the 5 Danite 
spies, " men of valour," went to Laisli. 
in search of new possessions for 
the increasing tribe. Thoy found 
themselves unable to dispossesd tho 
warlike Philistines, and were thas 
desirous of obtaining |iossossiouN 
more easily gained and defended 
(Jud. xviii. 2). About 3 m. N.IC. of 
Ikthshemesh, on tho northern side of 
the valley, is another unciunt site, — 
Zanti'a, the Zanoah of Josh. xv. 34, 
and of Neh. xi. 30 ; and some 2 m. 
N 2 
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farther up among the mountains lies 
Keslu, doubtless the CheBolon of the 
border of Judah, between Kirjath- 
jrarim and Bothshcmcsh (Josh. xv. 
10). 

From Bethshcmcsh tlie traveller who 
has time should riile down the valley 
of Surilr to Kkron CAkir), about 3 
hrs. distant, thus following, but in 
reverse order, the route of the ark. 
Having already visits that old city 
in Kte. 16, wo shall now proceed 
straight across the country to Bamleh. 

Descending from the ruins of *Ain 
esh-Shoms wo cross Wady Surftr oIh 
liqucly, and then strike up tlip north- 
ern bank by a steep track. In 25 
min. the ruins of Kafiit, a large vil- 
lage, lie upon the rt. From this point 
there is a noble view of the valley 
winding across the plain to the sea. 
Tlie path now descends into the 
plain, which is hilly and broken at 
this place; but still fertile, and 
ooverwl with luxuriant crops of grain. 
In 1 hr. 15 min. more are tho ruins of 
a village called IJeit Far, " The House 
of tho Mouse;" and i h. beyond it 
Khulda is passed on a hill to the rt. 
8aidon is \ m. N. of it, also to the rt. 
of the path. 2 hrs. more across the 
plain bring us to Bamleh. (Rte. 16.) 

Hamleh to Yafa 3| hrs. See Bte. 
18. 



ROUTE 18. 

JERUSALEM TO tAtA. 

H. M. 

Jerusalem to Kolonieh . . . . 1 30 

Kuryet el-'Knab, £tr;a</iieaWm 1 30 

Latrun 3 

llamleh 3 

licit Dejan 1 30 

Yafa,JoPPA 1 30 

Total 12 

One of the most dreary rides in 
Palestine is that from Jerusalem to 
Yafa. As far as Latrdn at the base 
of the hills, the road is rugged, steep. 



and slippery; but across the plain 
from Latron to Yafa it can almost all 
be got over at a gallop. A new road 
is in progress as these sheets pass 
through llio i)rcss; but tho mode in 
which it is being made does not give 
much hope of permanence. Tho wnolo 
distance, making allowanco for the 
zigzags and gradients, cannot bo loss 
than 36 geographical m. With lug- 
gage it tokcs 12 hrs.; but I have 
done it in 7| on one horse, and not 
a very good one either. Where time 
is no oDJect the Bethhoron road is 
much to be preferred, as it leads 
through a number of interesting sites ; 
it is described in Ilt^s. 16 and 10. 
Those who land at Yafa to visit Jeru- 
salem, and then go northward, should 
by all means take it. 

On leaving the Holv City the road 
traverses for some f n. a rocky pla- 
teau — one of tho bleakest tracks m a 
bleak region. It then dives down into 
a little glen which leads into Wady 
13oit llanina. As wo approach the 
bottom wo have vineyards and flg- 
r»rchards on tho rt. and 1., variod hero 
and there by olives. After cross- 
ing the dry river-bed the road runs up 
another glen that falls in from the W. ; 
and here on tho rt., on the point of the 
ridge formed bv the junction of the 
two, stands Kolonieh. The situation 
is picturesque ; terraced orchards and 
vineyards encompassing the flat-roofed 
cottages; grey nill-tops rising high 
over them ; and dark belts of olives 
almost filling the deep glens below. 
A few fragments of massive walls, 
that may have belonged to a temple 
or a fortress, are seen beside the road, 
but now they have neither name nor 
story. Looking down the valley south- 
ward, we get a blink at 'Ain Karim 
and its convent, on the hUl-side amid 
olive-groves. 

The road now winds up the side- 
glen. After } an hour's hard climbing 
we gain the crest of a ridge ; here a 
fewhundred yards to the 1., on the top 
of a tell, is the ruin caUed Kustul 
evidently a corruption of the Latin 
CcuteUum (castle). This was doubt- 
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less, a fortress intondctl to guard tho 
jmtm. Duscondiiig again thnmgli 
rocky ground for ^ h. wo obtxirvo, a 
short distance to the 1. of the path, 
a Roman nrch spanning a torrent-bed. 
It marks the lino of tho ancient road, 
which time and cultivation have de- 
stroyed. 8Sba now comes in sight on 
the summit of a conical peak to the S. 
of Kustul. It is the most conspicuous 
site in the wholo region, and is doubt- 
less ancient ; but it has never yet been 
satisfactorily identified. Two theories 
exist — one that it is Modin, the native 
place of the Maccabees ; this, however, 
is impossible, for that city was situ- 
ated in or near the plain, within sight 
of tho sea : another, that it is the long- 
lost Hamatlmim-Zophim, or llamah, 
the homo of Samuel ; but to say the 
least, tho position is as unlikely as any 
of the others that have been chosen for 
that city. A man hastening home 
from Soba to Tuleil el-Fai, the ancient 
Gibeah, would not, if in his senses, go 
round by Rachel's sepulchre at Betli- 
lohom ; yet Haul must have done so if 
Soba bo Ramah (1 Sam. x.). 

A deep glen is now on our 1. Low 
down, tiie sides are terraced for tho 
fig and the vine ; higher up dark brush 
and dwarf oak appear among the gray 
rocks. The road keeps along the 
bank, turning a little to the rt. for 
some distance, and then, winding 
round to the 1., crosses to Kuryet el- 
'Enab. 



KmjATH-jEARiM, uow Kuryct el- 
'Enab, stands on the rt. bank of a 
wady, the same along which we have 
come a part of the way from Kustul. 
It has a picturesque look with its old 
ch., and castle-like houses, and large 
olive-groves, and terraced slopes ; but 
there is an air of neglect and decay 
about the wholo that tells of indolence 
or misfortune. The village consists of 
a number of substantial stone houses, 
grouped round 2 or 3, which from their 
size and strength might almost be 
' called castles. These are the heredi- 
tary mansions of the family of tho 
once celebrated chief Alnt Ghaush, 



whoso daring robberies and cold- 
1)lood(!d niurtiers for a long time ko|it 
tho whole country in terror, Turkiuh 
pashas included. Tho wild ravine 
down which tlio road runs, from the 
mountain ridge W. of the village U) 
the plaui, was often the scene of his 
exploits. His safe-conduct was neces- 
sary to clear the pass ; and woe betide 
tlio solitary traveller, or caravan, that 
attempted it without his permission ! 
On one occasion 2 pashas were sliut 
dead in the midst of their retinues by 
this daring bandit. At last, however, 
after nearly ^ a centy. of power and 
Clime, the tardy vengeance of the Turk- 
ish government overtook him. The chief 
himself and a number of his principal 
men were seized in 184G and sent to 
Constantinople. The subsequent for- 
tunes of 3 of them were told to Dr. 
Robinson by a member of the family 
— one died in banishment; another 
was still an exile in Bosnia; and a 
third, after a banishment of 5 years 
spent at Widdin, had returned homo 
the previous year (1851). A numlHjr 
of the family still occupy the village, 
and, though forced by circumstances 
to be a little more circumspect, their 
character lias not much improved. 

Jieside the village stands an old 
Gothic ch., deserted and desecrated, 
but not ruined. When I was last in 
it, it was filled with cows and horses. 
The interior is divided into a nave and 
aisles by ti stiuare pillars supix)rting 
plain pointed arches, and a groined 
roof still nearly perfect. There is a 
clerestory with small windows. At 
the eastern end are 3 semicircular 
apses. The style is very plain and 
massive, but chaste. One is chiefly 
struck by the gloominess of the in- 
terior, the immense thickness of the 
walls, the smallness of the lancet win- 
dows, and the position of the door in 
the northern side wall. The building 
might have served at any time tho 
double purpose of ch. an(l fortress. 
A Franciscan convent was originally 
attached to it by its crusading foun- 
ders, but not a trace of it now remains. 
Some late -writers have affirmed that 
]x)th ch. and convent wore ikHlicated 
to St. Jereniiuh (the l*roplict), whoso 
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birtliplaco a monkish tradition makes 
this to bo. 

There cannot be a donbt that Kuryet 
d *Ji!nnh, " tho Vlllago of Grapes," oc- 
onnlos tho sito of KirjitUi-Jearimf " tho 
Viilago of Forests," which Jerome 
places at tlie 10th mile from Jerusalem, 
on the road to Diospolis (Lydda). It 
was originally one of the cities of the 
Giljeonites who beguiled the Israelites 
into a league (Josh. ix. 17). It was 
also callcfl Kirjath-Baal, and stood 
on the S.W. an^le of the territory of 
Denjamin. This fact makes it of 
great importance to those who study 
the boundaries of the tribes. The 
northern border of Judah can now be 
traced with considerable exactness, as 
we have a whole line — a crooked one it 
is true— of known landmarks : tho 
mouth of the Jordan, Beth-Hoglah, 
the pass of Adummim, Enrogel, the 
Valley of Hinnom, Bachel's sepulchre, 
Kirjath-jearim, Chcsalon, Bethshe- 
mesh, Timnath, Ekron, Mount Baalah, 
Jabneel to the sea (Josh. xv. 5-11). 
There is some mystery about the 
bringing of the ark to Itirjath-jearim. 
Why tho priests of I3ethshemesh (Josh, 
xxi. 13, 10) should send to the Giheon- 
ties of Kirjath-jcarim (id. ix. 17-27) to 
take away to their city the Ark of the 
Txird is tlifllcult to understand; per- 
haps they thought that, as death 
seemed to follow it everywhere, they 
would let these poor slaves bo tho 
soiTerers ; or perhaps a priestly family 
of note had settled on the "hiir' 
above Kir jath-jearim, to whose care it 
was thought best to consign the sacred 
shrine. We are told they " brought it 
into the house of Abinadab in the hill, 
and sanctified Eleazar his son to keep 
the Ark of the Lord" (1 Sam. vii. 
1). The ark remained here until it 
was taken by King David to Jeru- 
salem. 

On leaving Kuryet el-'Enab the 
road crosses a ridge, and immediately 
enters a wild region of glen and moun- 
tain, covere<l with dark shrubbery of 
dwarf oak, hawthorn, and rock-rose. 
We descend gradually for some J h. to 
Sthftf, a small village situated in the 
niidst of olive-trees on tho 1. ; on tho 



rt., crowning a tell, is a ruin called 
Beit FeHol, apparently of some anti- 
quity. Here a break-neck path leads 
us down into Wady 'Aly. A more 
suitable place for lurking bandits 
could not be imagined. The road is 
so bad that it is impossible to flee 
from threatening danger ; the tangled 
dwarf forest is so dense that it is im- 
possible to see it ; and the sharp rocks 
are in places so close to the narrow 
path, that the muzzle of the rifle may 
touch the traveller's breast while its 
owner is hid by the projecting cliff. 
Yet this wild ravine is not without 
some signs of industry. Here and 
there a few perches of ground are 
cleared and planted with olives ; and 
little terraces have been built up along 
the mountain sides to hold a patch of 
com or a clump of vines. An hour's 
fast ride — and few will wish to loiter 
in such a place— brings us to Bdb d" 
Wadijy " the Door of the Wady," where 
the ravine opens into a plain. To the 
rt. of the road 20 mm. below tho 
** door " is a tower-like building called 
Deir Eyftb, " Job's Convent ; " and in 
^ h. more we pass through the half- 
ruined village of LAtrun, the Castellum 
honi Latronis of the monks, which 
may be freely and truly rendered 
"The Thieves' Den." Here are tho 
ruins of a large strong fortress strewn 
over tho summit of a rocky tell com- 
manding a wide view over tho plabi 
and the sea beyond. The substruc- 
tions are Homan, if not earlier; but 
the pointed arches and lighter archi- 
tecture of the upper walls, are of a 
much more recent period. This is 
unquestionably the CasteUum Emmaua 
of the crusaders, and was erected to 
command the approach through tho 
glen to Jerusalem ; and as it is near 
Emmaus, it may have served as an 
outpost and defence to that city. In 
the latter part of the 14th centy. it 
got its monkish name from the legend 
which makes it the birthplace ot the 
" Penitent Thief." " But in whatever 
relation this fortress may later have 
stood to Emmans, it seems not impro- 
bable," says Dr. Bobinson, " that this 
spot was the site of the ancient Modin^ 
the residence of tho Maccabees (1 Mac. 
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ii. 1, 15, 23) ; at least its position and 
elevation correspond, better than any 
other place, with the circumstances 
narrated of Modin. In that town the 
Maccabees lived and were buried (id. 
ii. 70; xiii. 25); and there Simon 
erected a lofty monument with 7 pyra- 
mids to their memory. Modin lay 
adjacent to the plain ; and the monu- 
ment was visible to all who sailed 
along the sea (id. xiii. 29 ; xvi. 4, 5). 
KuNobius an<l Jcronio likowiso testify 
that Modin was not far from Lydda ; 
and tliat the sepulchres remained in 
their day. The writers of the time 
of the crusades speak indefinitely of 
Modin as somewhere in this vicinity. 
To all the circumstances thus onumo- 
rated the elevated and isolated toll of 
L&trOn well corresponds." 



Kmmaus or NiooTOLis. — About 1 m. 
to the N.E. of Ltitron, in full view, is 
the small village of 'Amwas, situated 
on the western declivity of a low hill. 
It contains the ruins of a fine ol^ ch., 
and a fountain famed far and wide 
many centuries ago for its wondrous 
virtue in curing man and beast. This 
is the site of Emmaus or Nicopolis, 
situated at the foot of the mountains, 
and, according to the Jerusalem Itine- 
rary, 22 Kom. m. from Jerusalem, and 
10 from Lydda. The name does not 
occur in Scripture ; but the town rose 
to importance during the later history 
of the Jews, and was a place of much 
note during the wars of the Asmo- 
neans. It was fortified by Bacchides, 
the general of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when he was engaged in war with 
Jonathan MaccabaBus. It was in the 
plain beside Emmaus Judas Macca- 
uieus so signally defeated the Syrians 
with a handful of men, as related in 
1 Mac. iv. About tho year a.d. 220 
the city was rebuilt by the exertions 
of Julms Africanus, the Christian 
author to whoso writings Eusebius 
owes so much; it was then called 
NioopoHa, and is often mentioned by 
Eusebius and Jerome as a known 
landmark to fix the position of towns 
and villages round it. 

It is somewhat remarkable that 



from the 3rd to the 13th centy. tho 
opinion was universal among Chris- 
tian writers that this city was that 
Emmaus to which the two disciples 
were going from Jerusalem when our 
Lord appeared to them on the day of 
his resurrection. But the express 
statement of the Evangelist, and the 
whole circumstances of the narrative, 
appear to make this ijnpossible. Luke 
states that Emmaus was distant from 
Jerusalem " threescore furlongs " — 
Nic/)i)olis is a hundred and aixiij. lie- 
sides, the two disciples, liaviii;; fojuo 
from Jerusalem to lOniiiuuis in part 
of a day, returned there the Kime even- 
ing after Christ had revealed Ilinisclt 
to tiioiu. If this 1k) Emmaus, they 
must have walked that day a distance) 
ot forty miles! (Lulte xxiv. 13-35). 



Ajalon. — ^About 2 m. E. of 'Amwds 
is tho village of Yalo, sitiuitcd o]i a 
projecting ridge of the mountain over- 
looking the plain of Merj Ibn *Omeir. 
This is the Ajalon of Scripture, a city 
of the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 42) ; 
and the plain below is that " Valley 
of Ajalon" over which Joshua com- 
manded the moon to stand still until 
he had smitten the Amorites (Josh. 
X. 12 ; see lite. 10). 

In the plain N. of Yalo, ^ h. 
distant, is Beit Nubah, a village cele- 
brated in the time of the crusaders — 
first, as CaMdlum Arwddi, built by 
tho Patriarch of Jerusalem to protei't 
tho roatl to that city through Wady 
Suleiman ; and second, as the place to 
which Itichard of England, in Jmio 
1192, led his army from Ascalon on 
the way to besiege Jerusalem. On 
arriving there the king ordered his 
tent to be pitched on the higher sido 
of the castle. A few days afti^rwards 
a spy informed him that a band of 
Turks were lying in the mountains 
waiting to plunder stragglers. He at 
once set out in search of them, and 
discovered them at the fountain of 
'AmwAs. Attacking them unawares, 
he killed 20, captured Saladin's herald, 
and put the rest to flight. But even 
brilliant skirmishes like this could 
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not atone for weeks of inglorious re- 
pose which he spent here with iiis 
army. He rode up once within sight 
of the Hol^ City, gave utterance to a 
noble sentiment, and rode back again, 
llo finally marched his troops from 
Beit Nftbah to Y&fa, concluded a peace 
with Saladin, and left Palestine for 
ever. It is probable that Beit NCkbah 
occupies the site of Nd>o mentioned in 
Kzra ii. 20. 

ll<;turning to Tillroii, wo resume our 
route. After descending the rocky 
tell we cross a rich soction of the plain 
and in an lionr roach Kul)ab, a large 
village, HIUmI with beggars — the most 
iin[M»rinnat.o I have over mot in Pales- 
tine, thanks in imrt to the ill-directc<l 
charity of Frank travellers. It stands 
like L&trou on a rocky tell, and is 
surrounded by olive groves and gar- 
dens fenced with prickly-pears. 2 hrs. 
more across the plain bring us to 
Ramleh. Jimzu, the ancient Gimzo, 
and a small village called 'Anabcli, 
are visible to the rt. ; but only one 
half-ruined hamlet ap|)cars on the 1., 
and it is such a nest of thieves that 
the government have twice burned it 
to ashes within the last ^ oenty. 

Around Ramleh (Rte. 16), as the 
name implies, the plain is "sandy," 
and it continues so the whole way to 
Y&fa. It is only a vigorous vegetation 
that prevents the sand from being 
bare and destructive as on the downs 
of Gaza and Ascalon. Much of it is 
under culture; and, as we advance, 
wo sets away on tlio rt., a splendifl 
tract of meadow-land. A short dis- 
tance S. of the road, and i h. from 
Ramleh, is the village of Surafend, 
which may i)crhaps be the San'pluca 
spoken of in connexion with Ascalon 
and Gaza as having been destroyed 
during the civil wars of the Saracens 
in A.D. 75G. In another hour Beit 
Dejan is on the rt., amid pine and 
olive-groves. The name {Beth Dagon) 
is ancient, and it recalls the old deity 
of the Philistines. ^ h. farther is 
Yftsftr— some old Hazor — soon after 
passing which we enter the orange- 
groves of Ydfa ; and finally reach its 



crowded gate after an hour's weary 
ride through deep sandy lanes, with 
an atihosphere like an Englidi hot- 
house. 



JorPA or Japho, now called Yif/a, 
and by Franks Jaffa, is beautifiuly 
situated on a rounded hill, dipping on 
the W. into the Metlitcrranean ; and 
encompassed on the land side by 
orchards of oranges, lemons, citrons, 
and apricots, scarcely surpnssed in the 
world. Like most oriental towns, how- 
ever, it looks l)est at a distATice. The 
houses are huddled together without 
njgard to apiK^arance or convenience; 
the strc^ots form a labyrinth of blind 
alloys, and narrow, crooked, filthy 
lanes; and the whole town is so 
crowded along the steep sides of tho 
hill, that the rickety mansions on tho 
upper part seem to be toppling over 
on the fiat roofs of those oelow them. 
Still Ynfa has an air of bustle and 
thrift about it, which makes some 
amends for its architecture and its 
dirt. It has no port; and it is only 
under favourable circumstances a vessel 
can lie a mile or two from the shore. 
Many a time the steamers pass with- 
out being able to land either mails or 
passengers. There is indeed a place 
along the shore which has sometimes 
been dignified by the name of "tho 
harbour." It consists of a strip of 
water from 40 to 50 ft. wide, and from 
5 to 10 deep, surrounded on the sea 
side by low and partially sunk rocks. 
It has two entrances — one on tho W. 
10 ft. wide, and the other on the N. 
not much larger. Such a spot may 
afford a little shelter to open boats; 
but it is worse than useless so far as 
commerce is concerned. The town is 
defended by a wall, on which a few 
old guns are mounted toward the sea. 
On the land side there is but one gate, 
and it is always so crowded with 
donkeys, camels, and lazy Arabs, that 
one has difficulty in forcing his way 
tlirough. Just within it is a fountain 
adorned with a profusion of carving 
and Arabic inscriptions. The bazaars 
are well supplied with excellent fruit. 
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especially oranges, for vrhich Y&fa is 
the most celebrated place in Syria. 

Y&fa contains about 5000 Inliab., of 
whom 1000 are Christians, about 150 
Jews, and the rest Muslems. French 
steamers call (weather permitting) 
every ten days, bringing European 
mails from Alexandria, and proceed- 
ing northward to Beyrout and Constan- 
tinople. Also, at similar intervals, 
taking mails to Alexandria for Europe. 
Austrian steamers likewise call once a 
week. Travellers arriving at Yafa to 
travel inland will find horses and 
mules to carry them and their bag- 
gage to Jerusalem, where further ar- 
rangement can be more easily made. 
Those not as yet provided with a 
dragoman will find Jew boys about 
the " harbour " with enough of some 
known tongue to interpret. 

With the exception of a few granite 
columns, and some old stones built up 
in the walls, chiefly rifled from the 
palaces of Ascalon, there are no re- 
mains of antiquity in Yilfa. There 
are Uiree mosciues, and three small 
convents— Latin, Greek, and Anne- 
nian. 

Y&fa is trcuUUonaUy the oldest city 
in the world, for Pliny says it existed 
before the flood ; and even historically 
it is a place of high antiquity. Among 
the maritime towns allotted to the 
tribe of Dan we find the name Japfw 
— a remarkable instance of the tenacity 
of 8hemitiu names (Josh. xix. 40). It 
next appears as the port at which the 
floats of cedar and pine from Lebanon, 
. for the building of the Temple, were 
hinded (2 Chron. ii. IG). And after 
the return from the captivity Ezra 
tells us that the Jews gave ^^meat and 
drink, and oil, unto them of Zidon, 
and to them of Tyre, to bring cedar- 
trees from Ijcbanon to the sea of 
Joppa" for rebuilding the ** House of 
the Lord " (Ezra iii. 7). And it was 
at Joppa Jonah embarked for Tar- 
shidi (Jon. i. 3). Here, too, Peter 
the apostle raised Tabitha from the 
dead, and resided many days in the 
house of ** Simon the tanner." The 
house is still shown. And it was 
hero that, while praying on the house- 
lop, he saw that strange vision of 



clean and unclean beasts, and creeping 
things, and heard the voice saying, 
" Rise, Peter ; kill and eat " (Acts ix. 
36-43; X. 9-18). Joppa is frequently 
mentioned in the wars of the Macca- 
bees; and on one occasion, when 
its inhabitants had thrown 200 Jews 
into the sea, Judas in revenge surprised 
and burned the Syrian fleet that lay 
before it. During the Roman wars 
Joppa was burn^ by Cestins, and 
upwards of 8000 of its inhabitants 
butchered. It was made the seat of a 
bisho]) in the time of G)nstantiue, and 
retained the honour till its conquest 
by the Saracens in (j3(>. It was an 
important post during the crusades; 
but from that time till the close of the 
past centy. its history is obscure and 
uninteresting ; then, however, its name 
rung throughout Europe and Asia, as 
the scene of r>ne of the bloo<Uest trage- 
dies on record. 

On the 4th of March 1799 Yafa was 
invested by the French under NniK>- 
loon. In two days a breach was made 
by the cannon and declared prac- 
ticable. The town was carried by 
storm, and delivered over to all the 
horrors of war, which never appearcil 
in a form more frightful. During this 
scene of slaughter a large part of the 
garrison, consisting chiefly of Alba- 
nians, took refuge in some old khans, 
and called out from the windows that 
they would lay down their arms pro- 
vided tliuir lives woro spared; but 
otherwise they woultl light to the lust 
extremity. IVo oflieers, Eu^jcne I3eau- 
hamais and Crosier, Napoleon's own 
aides-de-camp, agreed to the proposal, 
and brought them out disarmed in 
two bcxlies, one consisting of 2500 
men, and the other of 1500. On reach- 
ing the head-quarters Napoleon re- 
ceived them with a stern demeanour, 
and expressed his highest indignation 
against his aides-de-camp for attempt- 
ing to encumber him with such a body 
of prisoners in the famishing condition 
of his army. The prisoners were made 
to sit down in front of the tents, their 
hands tied behind their backs. De- 
spair was already pictured in every 
face, for the relentless frown of tho 
general, and the gluijmy whi.s{)crs of 
N y 
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the offioetB, ootiid not be mistaken. 
Bnt no cry was uttered, no semblance 
of cowardice cxliibitod. With the 
calm resignation charactcriHtic of the 
Muslcm spirit and faith tlicy yielded 
to thoir fate. Broad and water were 
Borve<l out to them while a council of 
war was summoncid to deliberate. For 
two days tho terrible question of life 
or deatli was debated. Justice, com- 



mon humanity, were not without their 
advocates; but savage barbarity, un- 
der the name of political necessity, 
prevailed. Tho committee to whom 
the matter was referred unanimowHy 
reported that they should be put to 
death, and Napoleon immediately 
signed the fatal order! They wero 
massacred to a man on tho lOth of 
liarch. 
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